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An illustrated leaf from the Brajhdpdramitd Manuscript: Buddha subduing Nalagiri, painted 
in Gomindra Pal’s regnal year 4, eastern India, 12th century, Bharat Kala Bhavan 
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Terracottas in Bharat Kala Bhavan 


Bharat Kala Bhavan has a very interesting collection of terracotta figurines ranging in 
date from the 3rd century B.C. to the 6th century A.D. The collection consists of figurines 
of Mother Goddesses, Yaksha and other deities, animal and bird figures, scenes from social 
life, figures depicting ordinary men and women dressed in highly picturesque costumes, 
objects concerned with rituals and contemporary festivals and pastimes. Unfortunately the 
terracottas have been acquired from antique dealers and, therefore, one cannot be certain 
about their dates which have now been based on stylistic evidences culled from early bas- 
reliefs. However, in recent times archaeological excavations at different sites have yielded 
terracotta figurines which could be stratigraphically dated and on the strength of this material 
terracottas in Bharat Kala Bhavan could be dated more convincingly. 

There are many terracotta figures in black clay in Bharat Kala Bhavan collection 
which could be assigned mostly to Mathura, though such terracotta figurines have been 
found from various other sites as will be seen Jater on. The following terracotta figurines in 
black clay are described below 
1. Bust of the Mother Goddess. Probably Mathura. 3rd century B.C. (No. 21835. Size 
3.5 X2.75 ) Sass | 

Pinched up nose; diamond-shaped eyes; a long strip decorating the mouth; thick 
set neck with two-stranded beaded necklace, the beads being punched; wears a necklace; 
stumpy hands one of which is broken. Dr. V.S. Agrawala identifies such figures as those of 
Suparana or Vinata.' 

2. Mother Goddess. Probably Mathura. 3rd century B.C. (No. 2073. Size 2.5" X 2”). 

Pinched up nose; diamond-shaped eyes; sloping forehead with a hole in the head- 
dress which slopes backward; slitted wide open mouth; long pendent earlobes; wide apart 
breasts; stumpy hands. | 

3. Mother Goddess. Mathura. 3rd century B.C. (No. 4764. Size 5.5" X 2.75"). 

Small tilting head; elongated earlobes with heavy earrings; bicornuate headdress 
decorated with rosettes and beaded strings; heavy torque; long right hand is touching the 
earring, the left hand probably resting on the waist; necklace dangling in between the 
small breasts; kilt-like lower garment. The figure may be identified with that of the 
Goddess Sri.” 

4. Mother Goddess. Mathura. 3rd century B.C. (No. 21853. Size 2.75" X 2.5"). 

Ovaloid face with incised eyes; thick prominent nose; slitted mouth; broad chin; 
the head decorated with a rosette on either side; spiral-shaped earrings, identified by Agrawala 

1 V. S. Agrawala, “Mathura Terracottas," 7.U.P.H.S., Vol. X., Part II, July 1936, pp. 14-15. 
2 Moti Chandra, “Ancient Indian Ivories," Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Museum, No. 6, 1957-1959, р. 25. 
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as vapra-kundala? necklace indicated by pellets of clay; strips of applied clay indicating the 
details of the costume and ornaments in broad haunches. 

5. Mother Goddess. Mathura. 3rd century B.C. (No. 21551. Size 4 X3.5") . | 

Lower portion broken; ovaloid face with incised eyes; thick nose; broad chin; spiral 
earrings; headdress made up of four rosettes; widely separated breasts fixed separately; out- 
stretched hands; strips of clay indicating details of the costume and ornaments. 

6. Mother Goddess. Mathura. зга century B.C. (No. 2184. Size 2.75" X 2.257). 

Backward tilting head; some details of the head ornament indicated; stumpy broken 
hands; strips of clay imply certain details of ornaments; legs stretched apart. A 

7. Head of the Mother Goddess. Rajghat. 3rd-2nd century B.C. (No. 22203. Size 
2.75 X3۰5) E 

The moulded head reminds of a Pataliputra prototype with sloping forehead; deep 
set eyes; broad nose and chin; bicornuate headdress decorated with a series of roscttes. 

8. Head of the Mother Goddess. Mathura. 3rd century B.C. (No. 21106. Size хо 

The usual moulded bicornuate headdress decorated with an elaborate headdress 
with three strands of pearls(?); circular earrings; broad necklace. 

9. Head of the Mother Goddess. Mathura. 3rd century В.С. (No. 21552. Size 3.25" X 2"). 

Moulded face of the usual pattern; bicornuate headdress decorated with a series of 
rosettes interconnected, it seems, with chains. 

10. Head of the Mother Goddess. Mathura. 3rd century B.C. (No. 21841. Size 
2.75 X2^). 

Moulded face with fan-shaped bicornuate headdress decorated with a series of roset- 
tes; spiral-shaped earrings tipped with the rosette of Bharhut type. 

II. Head of the Mother Goddess. Mathura. 3rd-2nd century B.C. (No. 21900. Size 
3 22.5 ). 

Moulded face with one side of the bicornuate headdress decorated with a series 
of applied and punched fillets. 

12. Head of the Mother Goddess. Mathura. 3rd-2nd century B.C. (No. 21896. Size 
2 X2.75 ). 

Moulded face with deep set eyes; bicornuate headdress decorated with rosettes and 
barrel-shaped scratched beads. 

13. Head of the Mother Goddess. Mathura. 3rd-2nd century B.C. (No. 21534. Size 
3.75 X 2.25"). 

Bicornuate fan-shaped headdress; the right hand side profusely beaded and orna- 
mented survives; heavy necklace made up of round ornamental plaques; the beaded ornament 
across the forehead; moulded face. 

14. Head of the Mother Goddess. Mathura. 3rd-2nd century B.C. (Size 2.5" X 2.5"). 

Moulded face; bicornuate headdress with a plait hanging on cither side; decorated 
with barrel-shaped pellets; circular earrings; beaded necklace; closely placed broken breasts. 

15. Head of the Mother Goddess. 3rd-2nd century B.C. (No. 21844. Size 2.25" x 2"). 

Moulded face; the parted hair trimmed with beaded ornament, surmounted with 
a rosette plaque; necklace of barrel-shaped beads. 


d pp зает “Mahabharata Notes," Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XXIII, 
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16. Head of a Yakshi. Mathura. 2nd century B.C. (No. 21895. Size 2.75" x 2.25"). 

Oval-shaped grinning face. She is holding a cornucopia in her hands.* 

17. Crudely modelled elephant. Kau$ambi. 2nd century B.C. (Size 4.75" x 2^). 

Hind legs and the trunk broken; band tied round the back; incised eyes. 

I8. Leopard-like animal. Mathura. 2nd century B.C. (No. 2487. Size 5" X 3^). 

Elongated figure; punched body; broken legs. 

The date of the Mathura terracottas is assigned by Coomaraswamy and Agrawala 
to be archaic and pre-Mauryan. Agrawala dates the primitive and pre-Mauryan terracottas 
to about 400 B.C. and the late pre-Mauryan and Mauryan from c. 400 B.C. to 200 B.C. 
A recent trial trench at Aurangzeb mosque at Mathura has yielded antiquities associated with 
the Second Period and N.B.P. ware. As a matter of fact, the hand moulded terracottas begin 
appearing in the Mauryan period.* That hand moulded figures of the Mother Goddess conti- 
nued to be made between боо B.C. and 150 B.C. is evident from their availability from Period I 
of trial excavations as Pataliputra.’ From Tamluk (West Bengal) moulded terracotta figurines 
belonging to Period II have been found and are assigned to 3rd-2nd century B.C. 

The excavation at Kausambi have also yielded partly hand made and partly moulded 
terracottas which are divided into three groups by Sharma, namely, early hand made, moulded 
and late hand made.’ Rajghat has yielded similar terracotta figurines. Both hand made and 
moulded figurines have also been excavated from Tilaura-kot in Nepal and dated between 
third to first century B.C." 

At Ahichchhatra in the stratum VIII datable to c. 300-200 B.C. out of the nine ter- 
racotta figurines four have chronological value; Nos. 7 and 3 are of gray colour. V.S. Agrawala 
is perhaps right when he opines that outside Mathura handmade gray earth terracottas are 
extremely limited and the figure No. 6 might have been imported from Mathura.” 

The older view about the very high antiquity of the Mathura type of figure has been 
questioned and laid at rest. Dr. Agrawala, one of the upholders of their pre-Mauryan date, 
later on changed his views and observes that the stratigraphic evidences from Ahichchhatra 
point out a pre-Sunga date to the primitive figures of the Mathura type of the Mother Goddess. 
He also does not rule out the possibility that the types lasted for another hundred years." 

The primitive features in these terracottas above without any confirmatory evidence 
cannot claim a hoary antiquity. As a matter of fact, this is the view of the majority of scholars 


including Codrington." 


m 


4 For cornucopia see Moti Chandra, *Nidhisrihga (Cornucopia): A Study in Symbolism,” Prince of Wales 
Museum Bulletin, No. 9, 1964-66, pp. 1-33. 

5 V. S. Agrawala, “Mathura Terracotta,” 7. U.P.H.S., Vol. IX, Part II, pp. 6-39. 

€ Indian Archaeology—a Review, 1954-55, New Delhi, 1955, p. 15, Pl. XXVII A-B. 

7 Ibid., 1955-56, New Delhi, 1956, p. 22, Pl. X XXII A. 

8 Ibid., 1954-55, New Delhi, 1955, p. 20, Pl. XXXIX. 

э G. R. Sharma, The Excavations at Kaufambi, 1957-59, Allahabad, 1960, pp. 74 ff. 

10 Indian Archaeology—a Review, 1960-61, New Delhi, 1961, p. 39, Pl. LXIII. 

и Jhid., 1961-62, New Delhi, 1964, p. 74, Pls. CXXVI, CXXVII. = 

12 V. S. Agrawala, “Terracotta Figurines of Ahichchhatra, District Bareilly, U.P.," Ancient India, No. 4, 
1947-48, p. 106. 

13 Jbid., pp. 106-107. 

14 D. H. Gordon, “The Problem of Early Indian Terracottas," Man, Vol. XXXV, 1935, p. 117; 1929, 
рр. 136-137; Ind. Ant., Vol. LX, 1931, p. 141 ff. 
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To quote D.H. Gordon, ‘The figures from Mathura with mo ulded faces and modelled 
bodies seem to differ among themselves only in trivial details of technique and are probabi 
late Sunga (120-80 B.C.)."? This view gained further credence from the excavation at Vaisali! 
carried out in 1950. “The Mother Goddess here is normally represented by archaic figures, 
entirely modelled by hand. They are characterised by bird-like face, prominent breasts, broad 
hips, tapering arms and legs and applied and punched ornaments which include a collar, 
necklaces and a prominent girdle." But of eight examples only two of them (Nos. 2 and 8) 
come from stratified deposits and are assignable to Period II (150-100 BCs.) 

Sir John Marshall, however, is not so sure about the date of the Mathura type of 
terracottas. He found, during his excavations from the Bhir Mound, Taxila, four figures of the 
"Mother Goddess." He dates figures 1, 2 and 3 to the fourth and third centuries B.C. when 
they seem to have been the objects of veneration. But he also observes, “On the other hand, 
we know the idols of the same type and much the same primitive appearance were still being 
fashioned in the first century A.D. for use in ritual tanks and it may be, therefore, that none of 
these specimens was older than the stratum in which it was found." 

The identification of the Mother Goddess also deserves our attention. Agrawala has 
thrown some interesting light on this question. According to him the iconography of the 
Mother Goddess figure is well defined. The Goddess in her most primitive form, has certain 
well defined features which bespeak of the evolution of an almost fixed iconographic type. 
The bird or animal-like face or hand modelled or moulded face, perhaps both types existed 
side by side. Prominent breasts, broad hips, triple rosette headdress, low collar, necklaces and 
conspicuous girdle form the elements of this formula. In none of the Mathura figures nudity 
is indicated and any sign of drapery is also wanting. The wide range of popularity of these 
figures renders an irresistible inference that these figures represent a type of the Mother God- 
dess though it is difficult to be positive whether the Goddess is Aditi, Indrani, Maya, Vasu- 
dhara, Padmašri or even Anaitis. This type appears indeed to preserve an earlier tradition 
of an undifferentiated Mother Goddess. 

The Sar Dheri type of the Mother Goddess according to Gordon” though bearing 
distant relationship with those from Mathura may be described as follows. “The outstanding 
feature is the applied and incised eye, which is formed by applying oval pellets of clay to the 
face and incising thém from nose to ear by the stroke of some sharp-edged instrument. Some 
of these figures are chinless, some have rudimentary chins, some have applied mouths, some 
have no mouths at all—though the legs of these figures are indicated by a peg-shaped tapering 
off of the figure, this is often so deeply divided at the back, that the lower part of the figure 
splits apart in the middle, and half figures can be found quite commonly.” Naturally the 
Sar Dheri type belongs to the same type of the Mother Goddess obtained from Mathura, but 
which particular Goddess she represented, Gordon has no answer. 

We have already quoted Agrawala's opinion but Johnston bases his observations 
on the fully moulded, baked and evolved type of this class of terracotta figurines in the second 

" D. H. Gordon, of. cit., p. 118. 
' Krishna Deva and Vijayak Mis Taisali Ex eM "aisali 
7 J. Marshall, Taxila, Vol. pers i ee SA Pats م‎ s a 


18 V.S. Agrawala, “Mathura Terracottas." U.P.H.S.. Vol. IX. Part Jul | v | 
No. 4, 1947-48, p. 107. » J.U.P.H.S., Vol. IX, Part П, July, 1936, pp. 19 ff.; Ancient India, 


9 D. H. Gordon, “Early Indian Terracottas," 7.1.9.0.A., Vol. XI, 1943, pp. 146-147. 
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and first centuries B.C.” which Johnston dated to c. 200 B.C. It is in his opinion may be 
possibly a little later, but not much later. Johnston has also discussed about the identity of the 
Goddess. He contradicts the identification of the Goddess as Apsaras Pafichachida.”! He also 
takes into consideration the paucity of evidence about the references to popular cults in 
ancient literature. In this connection he points to Maya, a Mother Goddess, appearing in a 
line from the Saundaránanda ii. 47 (Mayeva divi devata). Fresh light, however, is thrown on the 
identification of Maya as the Mother Goddess in India from an unexpected source, Oxy- 
rhynchus Papyrus No. 1280” dated to the third century A.D. which is an invocation to Isis, 
in the course of which she is equated with all Mother Goddesses known to the Greek world— 
Cybele, Atargatis, Astarte, Nanaia and very many others. Among them is included line 103, 
Maia (Maya) in India and according to Johnston there should be little hesitation in identi- 
fying her with the Goddess Maya mentioned by the Buddhist sources. Later on the Papyrus, 
somewhat defective at this point, informs us in what part of India she was worshipped. The 
translation of lines 223-231 runs, “Thou lady of the land, bringest the flood of rivers .... 
and in Egypt the Nile, in Tripolis the Eleutherus, in India the Ganges; owing to whom the 
whole and the. . . . exists, through all rain, every spring, all dew and snow, and all things 
for ever.” 

That Mathura had a presiding Goddess is supported by the Bhaishajya Vastu in the 
Gilgit Manuscripts.” It is said that once upon a time Buddha entered the city of Mathura on a 
begging tour. It was JVakshatra Ratra and the Goddess of Mathura thought to disrobe herself 
before the Buddha. He, however, rose to the occasion and asked her to cover herself as it did 
not behove a woman to remain naked. Ashamed of herself the naked Goddess disappeared. 
It is significant to note here that the Mother Goddess (Devata) of Mathura was robed, but on 
occasion she disrobed herself. 

That Mathura had an intimate connection with the Mother Goddess is further 
supported by Ptolemy. It has been pointed out by Tarn that Mathura on Ptolemy's list which 
is generally rendered as ‘Mathura of the gods’ (which does not translate the Greek) or “Mathura 
the city of the gods’ are not correct translations. After various linguistic considerations Tarn 
concludes that ‘Mathura daughter of the Gods’ would be the correct translation. He mentions, 
* *Modoura daughter of the gods’ would be an allusion to some story about a goddess or nymph 
called Modoura, an eponym of the city; Greeks were familiar with city-nymphs—the head of 
the nymph Cyrene on the coins of her city may be cited—and no doubt Modoura was only 
the tutelary Yaksha or Yakshi of the city in Greek guise.’’” 

These three different sources mention different names for the presiding Goddess of 
Mathura; the Greek Papyrus as Maya, the Bhaishjya- Vastu as Devata, and Ptolemy as Mathura. 
That Maya was closely connected with Mathura is further attested by her preserver there. 
It is related in the Bhdgavata Purana that Yoga Maya effected the transference of the womb 
from Devaki to Rohini and was later on to be born as daughter of Yasodà. “For this act men 
shall adore thee, as the cherished Goddess of those desirous of prosperity and the bestower of 

20 E, H. Johnston, “A Terracotta Figure at Oxford," 7.1.5.0.4., Vol. X, 1942, pp. 94 ff. 
21 Stella Kramrisch, “Indian Terracottas," 7.7.5.0.4., Vol. VII, 1939, pp. 99-101. 

22 ed. Grenfell and Hunt, Part XI, pp. 190-220. 

23 Johnston, of. cit., pp. 101-102. 


24 Gilgit MSS., Vol. III, Part I, 1947, p. 14. 
25 W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, Cambridge, 1938, pp. 251-252. 
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all boons with various offerings, incense and sacrificed animals. 

“Human beings shall establish places of worship (sthànani) n give her various 
synonyms— Durga, Bhadrakah, Vijayà, Vaishnavi, Kumuda, Chandrika, Krishna, Madhavi, 
Kanyaka, Maya, Narayani, Isani, Ѕагааа and Ambika. 7 

In the Harivamía Purana (ЇЇ. 3) though Maya is not specified the functions of the 
Mother Goddess who among other appellations is named Sri, Vidya, Arya, Katyayani, 
Kauśikī, Jyeshtha, Vindhya-vasini etc. lived in unhabitable hills, rivers, jungles infested with 
animals and birds, worshipped by the Sabaras, Barbaras and Pulindas. She had her peacock 
tail standard.” She was also worshipped as Sita by agriculturists and Dharani by all sentient 
beings.” She as Siddhi was the Goddess of the Sea-treasures and occupied the place of the 
Yakshi (perhaps Hariti is intended)." The great Mother Goddess is in existence everywhere; 
her planetary contacts are emphasised." She is also named as Suradevi.” She is designated 
as Sakuni, Pütanà and Revati.? She is said to pervade all movable and immovable things, 
preside over the battlefield, act as a saviour from the fire, river banks, forests infested with 
thieves in travelling, from imprisonments and in defeating the enemy.” Saved from Ката 
she became the object of veneration of the Vrishnis and came to be known as Ekānarhśā.” 

In the Devi Mahatmya*® she is called Maha-Maya by whom 15 created the whole 
universe both movable and immovable; she is the Great Mother ( Devi-janani) ^' 


2 

Terracotta figurines in the Sunga-Satavahana period are distinguished by their emphasis on 
the moulded technique and much wider range of subject are treated. The terracottas are 
no longer confined to the representations of the Mother Goddess, Yakshas and Yakshis and 
some sacred animals but scenes from the daily life of the people are also attempted. Stylistically 
these terracotta figurines may be compared with the bas-reliefs of Bharhut and Sanchi, but 
there is hardly any doubt that they continue an earlier tradition. 

Another characteristic of the Suiga-Satavahana terracottas is that the figures and 
reliefs are turned out from the moulds in the round circular and rectangular plaques. ““The 
original model was first prepared in wax or clay. From this a mould was taken by squeezing 
clay in the model. This mould was baked and copies could then be readily taken from it. Only 
the front of the figure is moulded. The irregular edges of the mould show that it was seldom 
prepared to fit an opposite piece, as is necessary for casting a figure in the round. The simple 
plan was usually adopted at pressing the clay into the mould and roughly finishing the back 


26 Bhagavata Purana, X, 2-10. 
27 Ibid., X, 2, 11-12. 

28 Harivamsa, П, 3, 6-8. 

29 Ibid., II, 3, 14. 

30 Ibid., II, 3, 15. 

31 Ibid., IL, 3, 16-17. 

32 Ibid., 18. 

33 Ibid., 22. 

34 Ibid., 24-26. 

35 Jbid., П, 4, 46-48. 

36 Markandeya Purana, LXXXI, 41-43. ` 
37 Ibid., 56. 
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by hand.” This technique is in direct contrast with the Satavahana terracottas in the south 
in which the front and back are hollow cast and these both parts stuck together. 

The Sunga-Satavahana terracottas have been found from various archaeological 
sites such as Taxila, Sankisa, Bhita, Rajghat, Basarh, Besnagar, Nagari, Kosam, Pataliputra, 
Mathura, etc.? Recently moulded Sunga terracottas have been excavated from Tamluk be- 
longing to Period II (3rd-2nd century B.C.),? Chandraketugarh and Harinarayanpur.*' Terra- 
cottas from Chandraketugarh and other sites from West Bengal are in the Ashutosh Museum.” 
Kausambi,” Rajghat,^ Nepal, and Nagri (Rajasthan) have also yielded moulded Sunga 
Terracottas. The excavations at Kausambi* have also produced figurines by a single shallow 
mould and have been dated to 2nd-1st century B.C. Ahichchhatra has also yielded quite a 
number of Mithuna and Dampati types, the Mother Goddess and female figures and male 
figures and Yakshas.* 

But taking into consideration all the sites which have yielded terracottas of the 
Sunga period there is hardly any doubt that Kausambi seems to have been one of the most 
important areas of their production, as most of them seem to have been either excavated or 
picked up there. Most of the Sunga terracottas in the collection of Bharat Kala Bhavan 
and the Allahabad Museum? come from Kausambi. Bhita near Allahabad has also yielded 
some Sunga terracottas of Kau$ambi type. Proceeding to Bihar, from Pataliputra (Bulandi 
Bagh) Sunga terracottas have been found.” Basarh has also yielded Sunga terracottas of 
Kauśāmbi type. In the west Hastinapur has yielded from Period IV Kau$ambi type of 
the Mother Goddess. Some Kau$ambi type of figures have been recovered from Rupar.” 
From Таха (West Pakistan) too Sunga terracottas of Kausambi type have been recovered." 
But the number of Mother Goddesses and other Sunga figurines of Kausambi type from these 
sites are so limited that there is every likelihood that Kausambi was the chief production 
centre from which terracotta figurines were sent to other cities. 

Some selected examples of this terracotta plaques and figurines of 2nd-1st century 
B.C. from Kausambi in Bharat Kala Bhavan are described below: 

19. Mother Goddess. Kausambi(?). 2nd-1st century B.C. (No. 22179. Size 4.25 X 
1.75”). 

38 F.U.P.H.S., June 1918, pp. 137-140. 

39 V. S. Agrawala, op. cit., p. 8, f.n. 3(a). 

40 J. A.—a Rev. 1954-55, New Delhi, 1955, p. 20, Pl. XXXIX. 

41 Ibid., 1958-59, p. 76, Pls. LXXVIII, LXXIX. 

42 Ibid., 1959-60, рр. 77-78, Pl. LXV. 

43 Ibid., 1960-61, p. 34, Pl. LIX. 

44 Ibid., р. 37, Pl. LXIII. 

45 Ibid., 1961-62, p. 74, Pls. CXXVI, CXXVII. 

46 Ibid., 1962-63, р. 19, Pl. XLV 

47 G. R. Sharma, The Excavations at Kausambi, 1957-59, Allahabad, 1960, р. 74, Pls. 45-46. 

48 V. S. Agrawala, Ancient India, No. 4, p. 109. 

49 S. C. Kala, Terracotta Figurines from Kausambi, Allahabad, 1950. 

50 A.S.I., A.R., 1917-18, Part I, Pl. XVI. 

s1 Ibid., 1913-14, Pls. XLIII, XLIV; Vai£ali Excavations: 1950, Pls. XIII, XIV. 

532 B. B. Lal, “Excavations at Hastinapur and other Explorations in the Upper Ganga and Sutlej Basins 
1950-52,” Ancient India, Nos. 10-11, 1954-1955, P- 18, Pls. XXXVII-A, XX XVIII. а 

53 Y. D. Sharma, “Past Patterns іп Living as unfolded by Excavations at Rupar,” Lalit Kala, Nos. 1-2, 1955-56, 
p. 126, Pl. XLVIII, Fig. 21. 

54 John Marshall, Taxila, Vol. III, Pl. 133. 
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Moulded figure; heavy headdress, decorated with pearl strands; wears а pearl neck- 
lace and torque, three stranded zones with which hangs a beaded paryastaka; tilted face; the 
right hand holding the zone. IN 4 " 

oo. Mother Goddess. Kausambi. 2nd-1st century B.C. (No. 20137. size 5.5" X 2.5). 

Standing figure; fan-like headdress with decoration; ovaloid face; wears earrings, 
torque, armlets and bracelets; indistinguishable objects in both hands hanging; folded lower 
garments, edged with punched circles. AE н 

o1. Mother Goddess, probably Sri- Lakshmi. Kausambi(?). 2nd-1st century .C. (No. 
3360. Size 4" x 2^). : 

The Goddess wears spiralled headdress; circular earrings, heavy necklace; the lower 
garment held by a zone to which hangs a beaded paryastaka. The plaque is edged with rosettes. 
In keeping with the iconography of Sri, the Goddess touches the earring with her right hand 
and her left hand rests on the waist.” 

o2. Mother Goddess, probably Sri. Kauśāmbī. 2nd-i1st century B.C. (No. 21682. 
Size 4.75" X 2.75). 

The headdress made of palm frond, a rosette and beaded strands. The Goddess 
wears earrings, necklaces, armlets and bracelets. The right hand bent at the elbow almost 
touches the earrings, while the left hand touches the three-stranded zone. The legs below the 
knees are broken. 

23. Mother Goddess. Kausambi. 2nd-1st century B.C. (No. 21937. Size 3.25" X 3.25"). 

The Goddess wears a heavy headdress made of a series of rosettes, strands of beads 
and palm fronds, pearl necklace and a two-stranded zone. The object held in her right hand 
may either be a bird or an ewer and her left hand is extended; the figure is trimmed with 
rosettes on either side. 

24. Yakshi attendants. Kausambi(?). 2nd-1st century B.C. (No.22204.81ze5.5" x 3.6"). 

These are two Yakshis standing against a very heavy rosetted background with a 
dwarfish figure in between them. They wear their hair in buns tied securely with chaplets, 
circular earrings, bracelets, zones and anklets. Yakshi on the left holds a tray in her left hand 
containing what appears to be cakes and sweets. Her companion is holding an ewer in her 
right hand, the left hand rests on the waist. 

Yakshis carrying food and drink have been depicted on Stupa II at Sanchi.% Sri 
Lakshmi is also shown flanked on either side by a carrier carrying food and drinks. 

25. Такт. Kausambi(?). 1st century B.C. (No. 22088. Size 3.5" x 2.2"). 

Only the torso remains. She wears a heavily folded sûrî reaching a little below the 
knees, bracelets and anklets. A parrot seems to be perching on the left hand. 

26. Yakshi. Kausambi(?). 1st century B.C. (No. 22273. Size 3.5 X2.5-). 

The head and legs are missing. She wears a necklace, armlets and heavily folded 
sari. Her right hand is upraised and the left rests on the waist. 

27. Headless figure of Vasudhara(?). Mathura. 2nd-1st century B.C. (No. 22111. 
Size 6.75" 4”). 

Her extended right hand is holding a pair of fish and the left hand rests on the waist. 
She wears necklaces, bracelets, a zone and anklets. 


> See Moti Chandra, “Ancient Indian Ivories," Prince of Wales Museum Bulletin, No. 6, 1957-59, pp. 22. Ё. 
56 A. K. Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, Part II, Washington, 1931, Pl. 14-1. 
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The Goddess has been identified as Vasudhara by Dr. V. S. Agrawala.? Elsewhere 
he discusses’ fully the symbolism of fish and its relationship with Vasudhara. In his opinion 
Vasudhara and the Goddess Earth are one and the same. In medieval sculptures Varahi is 
shown holding a fish in one of her hands.? The fish in Dr. Banerjea's opinion symbolises one 
of the Tantric traits of the Paficha Makaras. 

28. Goddess Sri. Broken plaque. Kauśāmbī. 2nd-ıst century B.C. (No. 20061. 
Size 2.25" X 2.5”). 

The Goddess touches her hairdress with the right hand; wears bracelets, circular 
earrings and a torque. The figure seems to be surrounded with palm-fronds. The close asso- 
ciation of Sri with palm-tree is well known and the best palm-leaf in medieval literature 
came from $ri-tada.® 

20. Mother Goddess. Rajghat. 2nd-1st century B.G. (No. 1380. Size 2.5" X2"). 

The part of the plaque below the breasts is missing; worn out face. She wears a 
bicornuate headdress with a central plaque and covered with bead strings, circular earrings 
with pegs and pearl necklaces. 

30. Mother Goddess. Kau$ámbi. 1st century B.C. (No. 21656. Size 5.5" X 2.5"). 

The hands and the lower part of the figure are broken. The heavy faced Goddess 
wears a tall hairdress decorated with strands of beads, circular earrings, a necklace and arm- 
lets; the vacant space around her is filled with rosettes. 

31. Yakshi. Kau$ambi(?). 1st century B.C. (Size 3.5" X 2.5"). 

The lower portion of the plaque is missing. She has rather broad face with sunken 
eyes. Her hair is tied in a bun and she wears ringed earrings, a jewelled torque, armlets, and 
bracelets. Her hands are joined together. 

32. Mother Goddess. Kaus$ambi(?). 2nd-1st century B.C. (No. 3300. Size 3” x 2"). 

The portion below the breast is missing. Her face is smiling and the breasts are full. 
She wears circular earrings and a torque. Her headdress is in the shape of a full blown lotus 
with pod. 

33. Head of a Mother Goddess. Kau$ambi(?). 2nd-1st century B.C. (No. 3419. Size 
1.5^X2.75 ). 

The veil is decorated with beaded strands as in Bharhut and Sanchi. 

34. Winged Mother Goddess. Kausambi(?). 2nd-1st century B.C. (No. 3273. Size 
3.5 X2"). 

Fragmentary; she wears an elaborate headdress with a boss in the centre. Rosettes 
strewn around her head. A part of the wing, curled upwards is seen.” 

35. Bust of Mother Goddess. Kausambi. 2nd-1st century B.C. (No. 21447. Size 
Ot NTT): 

She wears a bicornuate headdress with a bordered veil, big circular earrings and 
a torque. 

57 V. S. Agrawala, “Mathura Terracottas,” 7.U.P.H.S., Vol. IX, Part IL, July 1936, pp. 6-38. 
58 V. S. Agrawala, “Vasudhara,”’ 7.1.5.0.A., Vol. VII, 1939, рр. 13-17. 
5 R. C. Agrawala, “A two-faced Varahi image from Jogeswari,” Lalit Kala No. 12, 1962, p. 47. 
See also the addendum by K. Bharata Iyer in the same Number. 
See J. N. Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, Calcutta, 1956, p. 506. 


60 For the significance of the palm-tree see S. K. Dikshit, The Mother Goddess, Poona, N. D., p. 78. 
6 S, С. Kala, op. cit., Pl. XIV B; See also “Winged figures from Basarh," 4.5.1. A.R., 1913-14, PI. XLIV 


(g) (h) (i). 
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36. Head of the Mother Goddess. (Probably Maya). Kausambi(?). 2nd-1st century B.C. 
(No. 22182. Size 3.25” X 3.8"). 
$ cx us жы ©, She wears an elaborate bicornuate headdress mounted with 
ornaments which consists of strands of bead and certain auspicious emblems such аз a dagger, 
a spear, a cornucopia with ornamented top, an unidentified object and a kalara: s 

37. Mother Goddess. Ahichchhatra. and-1st century B.C. (Size Ht. 3") 

The figure is broken below the waist. She wears a S veil on the head 
surmounted by a head ornament, peg-shaped earrings, a thick necklace, a belt with buckles, 
a zone, armlets and bracelets. She holds a mirror in her right hand. The vacant space around 
her is covered with rosettes. 

38. Yakshi. Kausambi. 2nd-1st century B.C. (No. 2165. Size 2.75” X 2.25"). 

A very ugly Yakshi with a big deformed face, pendulous breasts and a large stomach 
is seated in Persian fashion. 

39. Winged Yaksha. Kausambi(?). 2nd-1st century B.C. (No. 22274. Size 5.25" X 3”). 

It is a well preserved plaque with only the feet of the figure broken. He wears a 
turban with a circular protrusion, richly carved rosette-shaped earrings, a torque, a thick 
necklace, a twisted garland passing across the chest and over the left hand, a tasselled belt 
and kilt-like garment. His wings, treated stylistically, probably indicate the flying propensity 
of Yakshas.* 

40. Yaksha. Rajghat. 1st century B.C. (No. 1376. Size 4.75” X 1.5"). 

He wears a turban with a protuberance, earrings, a necklace, a dupatta hanging on 
both shoulders, bracelets and a thickly folded dhoti and kamarband. The right hand holds the 
end of the dupatia and the left hand rests on the waist. 

41. Yakshi. Kausambi(?). 1st century B.C. (No. 3370. Size 2.75" X 1.5"). 

She wears a decorative veil fringed with beads, circular earrings, a necklace, brace- 
lets, a zone, a paryastaka attached to the sari and anklets. She holds some unidentified object in 
her raised right hand, the left hand is hanging down. 

42. Yakshi. Kausambi. 15 century B.C. 

She, wearing a plaited headdress, a necklace and a zone is apparently seated on 
somebody's lap and is holding an unidentified object in her left hand. 

49. Yakshi. Rajghat(?). ist century B.C. (No. 1634. Size 5" x 2.5"). 

Standing figure with rather fierce face; the right hand on the-breasts and the left 
hand akimbo. She wears a veil, sar; and kamarband with a knotted end hanging down, rosette- 
shaped earrings, a torque, bracelets and anklets. 

44.  Yakshi Rajghat. Ist century B.C. (No. 20434. Size 4.75” x 2.75"). 

The head is missing. She wears a necklace hanging between the breasts, a zone with 
one end of the faryastaka held in the left hand, a sari, bracelets, armlets and anklets. Rosettes 
appear in the vacant space. 

45. Torso of a Yakshi. Rajghat(?). 1st century B.C. (No. 22262. Size 5.5” X 4"). 

She wears a torque, a necklace hanging between the breasts and a three-stranded zone. 

5 No. 5, 16006 ee AE (Cornucopia): A Study in Symbolism,” Prince of Wales Museum Bulletin 
See also E. H. Johnston, **A Terracotta Fi igur xford.? X | 
шшш ыы меен 
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46. Boys head. Kausambi. 2nd century B.C. (No. 20116. Size 2" X 1.75”). 

The boy is shown smiling in a natural manner. He wears a bicornuate headdress 
held in its place by a ribbon. It draws comparison with a similar terracotta head from 
Bulandi Bagh.™ 

47. Boy's head. Rajghat. 2nd century B.C. (No. 1770. Size 2" x 2"). 

The round face of the boy is similar in treatment to No. 46. 

48. Bust of a Saka soldier. Kausambi. 1st century B.C. (No. 20440. Size 2.75" X 2.5"). 

The figure wears a helmet which is decorated with punched circles arranged without 
panels, a visor and a thick collar. 

49. Male torso. Kausámbi. 1st century B.C. (No. 21589. Size 3” X 2.75"). 

The figure wears a torque and the creases of the garments are visible. The end of the 
upper garment falls over the left hand. 

50. Pleasure cart (goshthiyanam). Kausambi. 1st century B.C. (No. 3491. Size 5" X 4’). 

Both sides of the cart are either ribbed or cushioned. The orgiastic circle consists 
of three persons on either side. On one side a person clad in а dhoti, who may be a jester or a 
vila, is in the act of partaking food from a plate which seems to contain radishes, bread, 
kababs and some other eatables. The woman to his left with plaited hair, wearing circular 
earrings and a necklace, with her face turned to the right, is singing with her left hand raised 
and the right hand on the waist. The vifa is pulling her hair. The third man, rather defaced, 
is playing the lute. On the other side a couple is shown engaged in kissing with the male 
partner holding a cake which he has picked up from the plate while a third man is playing 
on the drum. 

The cart could be perhaps identified with the goshthiyanam of the Mrichchhakatika.** 

A clay bullock cart has also been found from the Sunga stratum at Atranjikhera." 

51. JBullock-cart. Kausambi. 1st century В.С. (No. 20144. Size 3. 5^ X9.5 )- 

The cart has a decorative arched bamboo covering. The two bullocks yoked to the 
cart wear heavy garlands; the vacant space is filled with rosettes. 

52. A cart with two pairs of bullocks. KauSambi. 1st century B.C. (Size 3.5" X 3.25"). 

The cart roof made of bamboo strips is held together by a decorative beam. The 
bullocks wear palmette-shaped headdress, thick necklaces and tinklers. 

53. Music party. Kausambi(?). ist century B.C. (No. 22088. Size 2.25" X 1.5"). 

The broken piece of terracotta plaque depicts a man strumming a harp; other 
details are not clear. 

54. A couple on the chair. Kausambi. 1st century B.C. (No. 3264 Size 2” X 3.75"). 

Fragmentary terracotta plaque showing a couple seated on a high-backed chair. 
The man wears a typical ‘Sanchi style’ turban and earrings, the woman, wearing a torque 
and zone, is seated in her lover’s lap. The chair has high arms. ^" 

55. Woman with a cart. Kausambi. 1st century B.C. (Size 3.25" x 3.2"). 

64 A.S.L.A.R. 1917-18, Part I, Pl. XVI, Fig. 2. 
65 For a similar cart from Kauéambi, see Kala, ор. cit., p. 70, Pl. XLII А-В. 
66 R. D. Karmarkar, Mrichchhaktika of Sidraka, 2nd ed., Poona, 1950. 
See also A. W. Ryder, The Little Clay Cart, (English Trans.), Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1965, VI. 4. 
67 І.А.Р., 1962-63, p. 34, Pl. LXVIIA. 
68 See Kala, op. cit., p. 62, Pl. XV. 
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Two heavily dressed men, the upper part of their fingers broken, stand to the left. 
A woman wearing a necklace stands in the centre; a p in the foreground. 

56. An Indian fair. Rajghat. 1st century B.C. (No. 4820. Size 3" x2. 5 ) і 

The rectangular terracotta plaque is enclosed by а double border with decorative 
pot symbols above the top line. In the upper portion there appear three scenes, two on the 
proper right and a third on the proper left side. In the first group a cock fight (kukkuta-yuddha) 
is shown above and a bull-fight below. On the left two boxers are engaged in a bout (mushti- 
yuddha). Below the two boxers appears а row of small wine pots indicating a bar, a distinguish- 
ing feature of ancient fairs. In the lower half of the plaque appears an elephant-c ar (hastiyana) 
drawn by four elephants, a fifth elephant playing the part of a driver holds in its trunk the reins 
and a goad (arkusa). Behind the elephant appears another object resembling a bull’s head which 
may denote a musical instrument (gomukha) or it may indicate the boundary mark of a field.” 

57. The toy ram. Kausambi. 1st century B.C. (No. 3567. Size 4”). 

The ram is modelled in a crouching position and mounted on wheels for which 
there is a hole on either side. It must have served as a toy drawn by a string. The ram’s wool 
is indicated by thorny pellets; the horns pointing down are recurved. 

58 & 59. Plaques depicting the story of Udayana and Vasavadatta. 

Episode from the story of Vasavadatta. Kausambi. 2nd-1st century В.С. (58. No. 4404. 
Size 2.5" X 2.5”; 59. No. 4405. Size 3.5" X 3.6"). 

The story of Udayana and Vásavadattà runs as follows: 

It is related that Mahàsena, a rival of Udayana, captured him by the ruse of an 
elephant hunt of which the latter was very fond. In this episode Mahasena captures Udayana's 
lute. After this incident Yaugandharayana, Udayana's minister, sends Vasantaka to rescue 
him. He reaches Ujjayni and there manages to get Mahasena's elephant Nalagiri in ruts. The 
frenzied elephant could only be brought under control by the playing of vind. 

In the meanwhile Vasavadatta, passing gates of the prison, is seen by Udayana who 
falls in love with her. He later on manages to escape on the female elephant Bhadravati, 
Udayana not forgetting to take his vina with him. 

The popularity of this story is proved by a number of terracotta plaques datable 
to the 2nd century B.C. and found from Kausambi. Two such plaques in Bharat Kala 
Bhavan depict this flight. They depict the female elephant, occupying most of the space, as 
running. She is ridden by three figures, two males and a female who is seated on the elephant 
carpet (kutha). The lady occupying the front place is goading the elephant on. Just behind 
her is seated a man holding a seven-stringed lute (saptatantri vinà). He wears a turban and a 
dhoti. The third person in dhoti, seen riding the posterior of the elephant, secured to the body 
of the elephant with a rope, one end of which he is holding to prevent from slipping, is throwing 
coins which two persons, on the ground, are picking up. The margin as well as the vacant 
space of the plaques are covered with rosettes. 

У It is suggested by Rai Krishnadasa that the lady is Vasavadatta, the man with the 
lute Udayana and the third person Vasantaka. The throwing of the coins perhaps means to 
keep the pursuers busy.” 

3 Mi TT “A Unique Terracotta Plaque from Rajghat,” Prince of Wales Museum Bulletin, No. 2, 1953; 
Si dee Ribnadasa, "A Vasavadatta Udayana Terracotta,” J.U.P.H.S., Vol. XVIII, pp. 82-90. Pl. 1-2 
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MISCELLANEOUS TERRACOTTAS FROM RAJGHAT 

бо. Headless figure of a hunter. Rajghat. 1st century B.C. (No. 1699. Size 3.5" x 3”). 

He wears a necklace, a jerkin open in front and heavily creased on the arms. He is 
naked. In the right hand he holds the deer's chain and his left hand rests on the head of the 
animal. A dagger is attached to girdle. On his right hangs a bundle probably of peacock 
feathers.” 

61. Kinnari saluting a kinnara. Rajghat. Ist century B.C. (No. 4746. Size Dia. 3.75" 
Ht. .75^). 

The Kinnari has the body of a caparisoned horse and human troso. There is a horn- 
like projection from her hairdress and she wears a torque, a necklace on a zone. Her consort 
rides the equine body of the Kinnari. He wears a rolled hairdress, earrings, bracelets, a torque 
and a dhoti. He holds twigs in the right hand and his left hand is caressing her.” 


KUSHANA PERIOD (100-290 A.D.) 
The Kushàna period continues the Sunga tradition in terracotta-making. Though the figures, 
specially of Yakshi, borders closely in prototype in stone, as in the previous centuries, a more 
refined version of the Mother Goddess appears. The themes also include the figures of Yakshas, 
noblemen, the Saka soldiers and chiefs, Mithunas, musicians, female dancers in tribhanga pose 
and mother and child group. Buddhas and Brahmanical gods, Nagas and Nagis, Kubera and 
Hàriti, Vasudhara holding a pair of fish are also represented. A special type of terracottas 
in the form of crude horses and long hollow cylindrical bodies are also common. The riders 
equipped with quilted coats and other equipments, are obviously Kushana horsemen and 
it is to the early Kushána period that these figures belong." Perhaps another class of heavily 
moulded terracottas with heavy features, prominent nose and fierce eyes also represent foreign 
types of Central Asian origin. The terracotta votive tanks found from Ahichchhatra and other 
archaeological sites consist of wall enclosures with the lamps and birds on the rim squatting 
inside against the walls with shallow cups in front of them. These are datable to c. 100-200 A.D. 
and have Parthian or Indo-Parthian analogies.” 
The following Kushàna terracottas from Bharat Kala Bhavan are described below: 
62. Mother and child. Rajghat. Kushana. с. roo A.D. (No. 21673. Size 3.5” X 1.75). 
The woman wears a wig-like hairdress with a conical projection in the middle, ear- 
rings, a thick torque, bracelets in the lowered down hands, a folded tunic; a child rests in her lap. 
63. Salabhafjika. Rajghat. Kushána. 2nd century A.D. (No. 1375. Size 4 X 1. 75"). 
The woman standing in tribhanga pose holds a flower in her left hand taken over the 
head and a lotus in her right hand. She wears earrings, necklaces, bracelets, armlets and a 
zone; a vanamülà hangs upto her knees. 
64. Takshi. Rajghat. Kushana. 2nd century A.D. (No. 1328. Size 3.5" X 1.75"). 
The Yakshi is standing upright with the right hand folded near the breast and 
holding one end of the veil with the left. She wears a bordered veil covering the head, а sisphil, 
earrings, necklaces, armlets, bracelets, a zone from which paryastaka is hanging and a sari. 
т V. S. Agrawala, “Rajghat Terracottas," 7.7.5.0.4., Vol. IX, 1941, p. 10, Pl. П, fig. 5. 
72 Ibid., Pl. II, fig. 4. 


73 Gordon, 7.1.5.0.А., Vol. XI (1943), р. 167. 
74 V.S. Agrawala, “Terracotta Figurines of Ahichchhatra, District Bareilly, U.P.," Ancient India, No. 4, p. 125. 
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65. А seated woman. Кашаты. Kushana. 2nd century A.D. (No. 1673. Size 
.75' X 2.75. ). "2 3 | 
A e woman is seated on a high-backed chair with her legs hanging down and 
resting on a pedestal. Her hands rest on her knees. The hairdress arranged in a bow-shaped 


knot is covered with a veil falling down the back. She wears a tunic, heavy circular earrings, 


a viator) Mod under a blossoming tree (vrikshaka). Kausambi. Kushana. 2nd century A.D. 
N 4 iz : т E: 5 т . 
2s ne Dur ES аа condition. The vrikshaka stands under a blossoming tree 
wearing earrings, a necklace, bracelets and a zone. Her right hand is cupped near the breasts 
and in her left hand holds a flower. | N | 

67. Yaksha. Mathura. Kushàna. 2nd century A.D. (No. 21549. Size 4.5 X4.25 ). 

Grostesque seated figure. His body is corpulent with sunken eyes and grinning face. 
He wears a skull cap, a three-stranded necklace and a heavily folded tunic. His both hands 
are slightly extended. 

68. Yaksha. Kushána period. 2nd century A.D. (No. 3443. Size 3 X2. 5”). 

The posterior below the waist is broken. His hair is arranged in a top-knot with some 
hairlocks falling on the shoulders. He wears earrings, a necklace and bracelets. His hands are 
folded on the chest. The remains of the dotted portion on either side indicate that the figure 
was probably winged. 

69. Female head. Mason. Kushana. 3rd century A.D. (No. 4514. Size 5.25" Х2.5"). 

The long face is distinguished by the broad temple; the hair parted in the middle; 
arched eyebrows; deep sunken eyes; broad nose; two lugs representing the breasts. Her head- 
dress is spiral-shaped and she wears a sisphil, circular earrings and a torque. 

70. Female head. Mason. Kushana. зга century A.D. (No. 4505. Size 6.5" X4"). 

Long face with narrow temple, long carved eyes, big nose and thick lips. She wears 
a sisphül and punched circular earrings. There is a holder or lug perhaps to insert the head 
into the body which is missing. 

71. Female head. Mason(?). Kushana. 3rd century A.D. (No. 2154. Size 6" x 2.5"). 

Female head with deep set eyes, arched eyebrows, long nose, short mouth, cylindrical 
headdress encircled with a garland. Some locks of the hair tied in a bow on the temple; the 
wig-like hair-bun is parted in the middle. There is a conical projection to hold the head to the 
body which is missing. 

72. Female head. Kau$àmbi. Kushana. 3rd century A.D. (No. 21691. Size 
5.5 X 3-75"). 

Heavy features with deep sunken eyes, schematic treatment of the hair with a sisphül 
in the parting, big nose, thick lips and a circular earring in the left ear. 

73. Male head. Kausambi. Kushana. 3rd century A.D. (No. 21 692. Size6.25" X 5.5). 

Expressive face with deep set big eyes and smiling lips. He wears a fan-shaped head- 
dress surmounted by an ornamental plaque and circular punched earrings. 

74. Male head. Kausambi. Kushana period (No. 21704. Size 4.25” x 2.5"). 

Oval face with narrow temple, deeply arched eyebrow, eyes with punched holes for 
the pupils, broad thick nose, thick lips. He wears a turban mounted with a jewelled plaque. 
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75. Male head. Kausambi(?). Kushana. зга century A.D. (No. 3786. Size 7” x 3”). 

Male head with arched eyebrows; the hair delineated by incised scratched lines; 
fish-shaped eyes; broad nose; lips marked with thin moustache. He wears a turban; a holder 
to hold the head to the body 

76. Male head. Kau$ambi(?). Kushana. 3rd century A.D. (No. 22179. Size 
4.5 X 1.75") 

Wide forehead; eyes with pupils represented by punched holes; thick open lips; 
the moustache represented by incised lines; the hair arranged in ringlets, a part of which 
has survived 

77. Male head. Kausàmbi(?). Kushana. 3rd century A.D. (No. 3428. Size 
3.75 X25") 

Ugly wrinkled and puggish face with wide temples, thick knitted eyebrows, diamond- 
shaped eyes, distorted nose, wide mouth, thick lips, wide chins. 


О. C. GANGOLY 


Laláta- Tilaka-Dance 


The Lord of the Dance, Natardja, has achieved his finest sculptural form in the South, both in 
stone and metal images. . 

The central motif of the dance—as Cosmic Activity—has been explained by several 
scholars, notably by Nallaswami Pillai, in his book Siva- Jñäna-Bodham, on the basis of several 
Saiva Texts. According to this explanation, the Dance of Siva represents His Five Activities— 
( Pafchakritya) , namely, Srishti, Sthiti, Samhara Tirobhava, and Anugraha. These separately con- 
sidered are the activities of the deities—Bramha, Vishnu, Rudra, Mahe$vara and Sada-Siva. 

The typical plastic conception of Nataraja represents the Dancing Lord as balanced 
on his right leg, crushing the Evil One ( mülaka), under his foot, and throwing across the left 
leg, to the right, this foot being extended in a graceful pose in his activity of Anugraha, release, 
salvation and grace for the devotees. 

But a more violent pose is given in the Lalata-Tilaka-Dance—in which the left leg 
is shot up and touches the /alata (forehead). 

This is described and discussed by Dr. Naidu in his excellently illustrated volume 
Nataka-Lakshanam. 

कुञ्चितम्‌ पादमृक्षिप्य जानु TTT | 
प्रयोगवशगौ हस्तावृध्द्ंजानु प्रकीतितम्‌॥ 

There are several specimens of illustrations of this type of Nataraja but the most 
important examples are at the Avadaryiar Kovil and in Hall of the Choultry of Tirumala 
Naika at Madura opposite the Minakshi Temple (Text fig. A). 

It is generally believed the conception of the Nataraja and its iconographic formula- 
tion has been the speciality of the southern sthapaiis. 

Undoubtedly, the conception has been brilliantly illustrated by the Great Masters 
of the South, but the earliest conception belongs to the North. 

Thus, we have a magnificent relief of a ten-handed Nataraja on the facade at the 
entrance of a cave at Badami of the early Chalukyan Period (circa 500 A.D.). 

A still earlier example has come from the ruins of a Siva Temple at Bhumra (Nagod 
state) of the Gupta period. It was depicted inside a small niche, but, unfortunately, this small 
effigy is now missing—though most of the loose pieces have been brought and preserved at 
the Municipal Museum, Allahabad. 

But it was my good fortune to discover a still earlier example—on a small square 
terracotta panel—which was dug up by Sir John Marshall from his excavations at Taxila. 
From the evidence of the stratifications Sir John ascribed the piece to about the 2nd century 
B.C. This piece gives us the earliest formulation of the Lalata-Tilaka Dance. 

So that one could claim that dance poses now believed as exclusively belonging to 
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Text Fig. B 
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the South were actually formulated in the North. They were afterwards codified in Bharata’s 
Natyasastra. 
This violent pose, sometimes called the arddhva-tandava is generally believed to be a 
fanciful pose—as many people think that to touch the head, with the toe of the foot, is an 
impossible anatomical performance for a normal human body. This pose, is not known to have 
been performed by any dancer in recent times. The idea is that the muscles governing the 
buttocks (Gluteus Minimus and Maximus) cannot be forced to shoot up the leg to touch the head. 

But, wonder of wonders, an English acrobat had actually performed the feat about 
the year 1924. His name was Old Tom Onjo. He was formerly with Ringling Brothers’ Circus, 
and was a star acrobat. I quote, here, a newspaper report: 

“At the age of 7o, Old Tom Onjo, nationally famous walker and speciality acro- 
bat—still can scratch the top of his head with the toe of his shoe.” 

This is not an exaggerated report. The feat is graphically illustrated in an actual 
photograph (Text fig. B). 
| The arddhva-tandava pose depicted by south Indian stone sculptors is not therefore a 
fanciful conception but is a pose, actually based on the Karana of actual dancers. 
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KARL KHANDALAVALA 


The Mrigavat of Bharat Kala Bhavan 


As a Social Document and Its Date and Provenance 


Our knowledge of late fifteenth and sixteenth century miniature painting, other than of the 
Mughal and Gujarati schools, is of comparatively recent origin and the material available is 
indeed limited. Moreover, with the exception of two illustrated manuscripts, it presents 
problems of dating and provenance. The first of these two manuscripts is the Mahdpurana of 
A.D. 1540, initially brought to light by the historian, Dr. P. M. Joshi, former Director of 
Archives, Maharashtra State, and with his kind consent first made known by the present 
writer in an article entitled “А Gita Govinda Series in the Prince of Wales Museum,” where it 
was referred to as the Digambara MS. and was used as a basis for comparison with the well- 
known ZLaur-Chandà-Chaurapaschasika group. Thereafter, a second fortunate discovery was 
made by a well-known scholar, Miss Durga Bhagvat of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, of an 
illustrated Aranyaka Parvan dated A.D. 1516 which had lain unknown for years and years 
in the Society's collection of Sanskrit manuscripts. This manuscript was first made known 
by the present writer and Dr. Moti Chandra with Miss Bhagvat's kind consent in an article 
published in Lalit Kala No. 10, and it was later published with illustrations by Moti Chandra 
and the present writer in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, Vol. 38/1963 (New Series). 
The first of these two dated manuscripts was painted at Palam* near Yoginipura (Delhi). 
It may in passing be noted that Chand Bardai refers to Delhi as Yoginipura of the Tomaras 
and Chauhàns. The other manuscript appears to have been painted in the Agra area as 
can be gathered from the colophon during the reign of Sikandar Lodi (A.D. 1489-1517) 
who is specifically referred to therein. It accordingly affords us a securely dated document 
depicting costumes and social life in northern India during Lodi rule. A point of great in- 
terest which emerges from a comparison of these two manuscripts is that a bourgeois style 
of painting existed under Lodi rule in A.D. 1516 and that it continued to prevail in more or 
less the same form in the reign of the Mughal Emperor Humayün during the period 
A.D. 1530-1540. This is not an unnatural phenomenon because in the year A.D. 1540 we 
know of no Mughal school of painting or any Mughal Imperial atelier. Thus we may con- 
clude that the bourgeois style of the Lodi period was dominant in Northern India during 
the first half of the sixteenth century. It is, however, pertinent to inquire whether the Lodi 

1 Karl Khandalavala and Moti Chandra, “Three New Documents of Indian Painting," Bulletin of the 

Prince of Wales Museum, No. 7, 1959-62, pp. 23-34- 
2 Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Museum, No. 4, 1953-54, PP. 1-18. 
3 Karl Khandalavala, Moti Chandra, Pramod Chandra and P. L. Gupta, *A New Document of Indian 
Painting," Lalit Kala, No. ro, Oct. 1961, pp. 45-54- 


4 We have identified Palamva of the colophon as modern Palam. In any event the place must be in the 
northern belt where Sher Shah was in power ruling at Delhi, in A.D. 1540, as stated in the colophon. 
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kings maintained an Imperial atelier. There is no evidence, literary or otherwise, of such an 
activity at the Lodi court. Had there existed a court atelier under the Lodi rulers, we would 
have expected that it would have been continued under Babar and Humayün unless it was 
so inferior and insignificant as not to attract any attention. But there is no mention of such 
an institution in the Memoirs concerning these two monarchs or in the histories pertaining to 
their reigns. Bábar's observation in his Memoirs that in India “in handicraft and work there 
is no form or symmetry, method or quality” is not without significance. However, when 
Humaàyün took into his service at Kabul, during his exile, the two Persian masters, Mir 
Sayyid 'Ali and Abdus Samad, this fact was regarded as being of sufficient importance to be 
recorded. In fact during the entire Sultanate period from the time of the Aibaks to the 
Mughal invasion under Babar, there is no mention of a court atelier of miniature painters 
or book illustrators though references to various karkhanas and the royal library in charge 
of the kitabdar are not wanting. There are, however, several references to mural paintings 
for the decoration of the palaces and bed chambers of the Sultans though this practice, as is 
well-known, was prohibited by Firüz Shah Tughluq as opposed to Islamic tenets. Firüz Shah, 
no doubt, abhorred figure painting and particularly erotic scenes which probably predominat- 
ed in the private apartments of his royal predecessors. It may seem a little strange that though 
karkhanas of wall painters were maintained, yet no atelier of book illustrators finds mention in 
the chronicles of the various Sultanate dynasties. This is all the more surprising when we are 
aware of the literary activity at Sultanate courts, where scholars from other Islamic lands 
were welcome and honoured. But decorative wall painting 1s a very different proposition from 
fine book illustration and may be the Sultanate courts, with their strong Persian bias, preferred 
to obtain illustrated Persian manuscripts, whenever available, rather than set up an atelier of 
Indian artists whose work was not likely to accord with their Persianized tastes. This viewpoint 
may require correction if suitable evidence to the contrary is forthcoming. Dr. Ettinghausen's 
article in this volume leaves the door ajar. The possibility, however, of an occasional Persian 
book illustrator at a Sultanate court cannot be ruled out because we have evidence? of Persian 
artists working at Shadiabad, the capital of the provincial Sultanate of Mandu, in the first 
decade of the sixteenth century. But though we have no evidence of court ateliers under the 
Sultans, in the sense in which the term is used of the great Imperial Mughal ateliers of Akbar 
and his successors, we do possess material, however limited, to indicate that there was a style 
of bourgeois book illustration at least in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth century whereof 
the illustrators were Indian artists influenced at times by some provincial Persian book Шиз- 
trations to which it seems they had access. However, the elements of the indigenous Gujarati 
style which was widespread, continued to intermingle with the provincial Persian influences. 
This bourgeois output though usually somewhat crude in execution is of no small interest 
to the art historian. Though barely half a dozen of such bourgeois manuscripts, the textual 
{эргин тагы чечи e Dee nce Pee ERR 
7 The Ni'mat Nama of the India Office pra the J Fase a ноша pe dis š 
Turkman asa One or more Indian assistants may have fed up fhe ride M rs Paytan 
Nan rcd My a و‎ The UM ОГ the National Museum, New Delhi, presented to Sultan 
WON i s ү SHE : x 503, $ пренесу ю һауе been painted in Persia than in India, though 
ted. ever Indian influences there are in the abovementioned 
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а o Mandu m ripts of locale and indigenous types and not of any idiom of Indian painting. In the 
ustàn, however, even such influences are absent. 
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matter of which is not Hindu in theme, are at present known to us, the illustrations are suffi- 
cient in number to enable us to conclude that a late fifteenth century bourgeois style with 
mixed Persian and Indian influences did exist for illustrating Persian texts.* These, no doubt, 
were prepared for Indian Muslim bibliophiles who desired their copies of such texts to be 
accompanied by illustrations. Whether such bibliophiles, who were partial to illustrated texts, 
were few or considerable in number it is not possible to predicate, but having regard to the 
fact that a text such as the Tübingen Hamza Мата 1s profusely illustrated one may incline to 
the view that there was something more than an isolated demand for such illustrated manu- 
scripts. A goodly proportion of the Muslim literati, it seems, favoured books on the religion, 
mysticism and philosophy of Islam. This was due to the great influence which spiritual orders 
such as the famous Chisti Silsilah and the Shurawardi Silsilah had on the lives of Muslims 
of all classes who frequented the khangahs of these spiritual mentors. Such books called for no 
illustrations. Of course, there was also a great interest in scientific treatises but such texts, if 
illustrated, had drawings which were diagramatic in character. Can we account for the extreme 
paucity of illustrated manuscripts pertaining to Persian texts during the Sultanate period on 
the theory of destruction which can all too easily be pressed into service in a country like 
India? Or does a wealth of such material still lie hidden from our ken? Maybe, the real answer 
is that such production was only occasional and that this circumstance accounts for the paucity 
of the material which has survived after taking into account inevitable loss due to decay and 
other causes. Time may solve these problems and several others which we will presently consi- 
der. The nomenclature ‘Sultanate Painting’, is best suited to such bourgeois production, 
illustrating Persian texts as well as to the highly Persianized and competent .Vi'mat Nama and 
Miftah ul-Fuzalà, though the two groups belong to different categories. But both groups are 
products of Muslim culture as opposed to another and almost parallel movement which is 
the outcome of a different way of life and thought. The Gujarati illustrated manuscripts had 
from the eleventh century onwards evolved a strictly hieratic and formal mode of expression 
though evidencing on occasion an inclination towards narrative art. But by the middle of the 
fifteenth century this stronghold of Jain religious art found an entirely new element assailing its 
hitherto conservative patterns of production. This new departure is typified by the well-known 
Vasanta Vilàsa scroll dated A.D. 1451? in which the principal theme is love and the delights 
of nature. The style remained the same as that of Jain painting but the form of expression 
was more imaginative and breathed a new sense of freedom. The painter of the scroll in this 
new pictorial approach has translated his ancient heritage of Hindu love poetry into line and 
colour, albeit in a folkish manner. This was the beginning and it was closely followed by the 
Balagopalastuti paintings? where the young cowherd god dallied amorously with milkmaidens 
and sported with his cowherd companions in the wood-lands of Vrindavan. The great Vaish- 
nava renaissance, so vital to Hindu life amongst millions of devotees, now commenced to exert 
its influence even on pictorial modes of expression as it had always done on poetry, song and 
dance. The vehicle was still the mannered forms of Jain painting but the spirit of the Vasanta 
Vilasa is plainly evident. Near about A.D. 1475 the magnificently ornate Kalpasütra- Kalaka- 

$ The Hamza Nama, the Shah Nama, the Sikander Nama, the Khamseh of Amir Khusrav. See Khandalavala 

and Moti Chandra, New Documents of Indian Painting—a Reappraisal. 


9 W. Norman Brown, The Vasanta Vilasa, Connecticut, 1962. 
10 W. Norman Brown, “Early Vaishnava Miniature Paintings from Western India," Eastern Art, Vol. 2, 


Philadelphia, 1930, p. 167. 
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Pl. 1. An illustrated leaf from a Kalpasütra, Devasàno Радо style, Western India, circa 1475. 
Collection: Bharat Kala Bhavan 


charya Katha of the Devasano Pado Bhandar" had utilized vignettes derived from Timürid 
painting for its decorative borders. But an even more significant development was the adop- 
tion of the contemporary costumes of the court of the Muslim Sultans of Gujarat and of their 
mounted soldiers, infantry-men and retainers in the scenes of the Kalaka story depicting the 
Shahis. This was a bold innovation for hitherto the illustrators of the Jain texts had been 
content to costume the Shahis in modes derived from the Mongol period of Persian painting. 
The men and women of the Kalpasütra and other texts, however, continued to be costumed in 
the stereotyped manner of the eleventh and twelfth century manuscript illustrations regardless 
of the fact that in a period of about four centuries considerable changes in both male and 
female attire must have occurred. Conventions die hard in the history of Indian painting. 
In another direction also the border illustrations of the Devasino Pado manuscript made 
quite remarkable strides opening up the way to a new outlook, namely, the depiction of 
contemporary life. Here is the commencement of Indian book illustration playing the role 
of a social document, a feature also of the Mrigdvat, which forms the subject matter of the 
present article. 

To trace these innovations in other parts of the country is not an easy task due to 
lack of sufficient data. But we do observe that in the Jaunpur Kalpasitra of A.D. 1465 there 


1 W. Norman Brown, “A Jaina Manuscript from Gujarat illustrated in early Western Indian and Persian 
Styles," Ars Islamica, Vol. IV, 1937, pp. 154-172. 


Karl Khandalavala and Moti Chandra, New Documents of Indian Painting—A Reappraisal, where this Ms. 
_ 18 extensively illustrated. 
12 This aspect of the Devasāno Pado manuscript has been dealt with in great detail accompanied by several 


illustrations in colour and monochrome in Khandalavala and Moti x | Indian 
Panias A Tobiasa. n ndalavala and Moti Chandra, New Documents of Inai 
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Pl. 2. A scene from the Laur-Chandd, Uttar Pradesh, late fifteenth century. 
Collection: Bharat Kala Bhavan. Courtesy, The Lalit Kalà Akademi, New Delhi 
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is an effort on occasion to depict a contemporary female costume with an odhani (wimple) of 
thick material worn as a broad band across the breasts. In two scenes we also see men clad 
in contemporary garments and wearing turbans flat in front and slightly raised at the rear. 
We thus have an indication of the type of turban in vogue at Jaunpur during Sharqi rule.” 
As regards the bourgeois group of manuscripts illustrating Persian texts to which we have 
already referred as belonging to the late fifteenth century we derive therefrom various modes 
of contemporary costume worn both by Muslims and Hindus. The provenance of this group 
of bourgeois manuscripts is uncertain but I believe it would not be far from the truth to 
place them in the northern belt between Delhi and Jaunpur. In the Sikander Nama" a heart- 
shaped turban approximates so closely to a similar type seen in the early Laur-Chanda folios 
of Bharat Kala Bhavan? done in the Gujarati manner probably in the late fifteenth century 
that it would not be surprising if both hail from the same area where this type of turban 
was in popular use. That these early Laur-Chanda folios belong to Uttar Pradesh is a more 
than likely surmise. The Gujarati style was well established amongst the rich Jains of Jaunpur 
as evidenced by the Kalpasitra of A.D. 1465 and the Laur-Chanda romance, a folk tale of the 
Ahirs, which has always been associated with Uttar Pradesh. It seems, however, to have been 
popularized also at Delhi by reason of the fact that Maulana Daid versified this folk romance 
and presented it to Jaunā Shah, a prime minister of Firüz Shah Tughluq. Badaoni" refers to 
Maulana Байа reciting verses of this romance to his audiences. The study and versification 
of Indian folk romances by Muslim writers such as Maulana Daud no doubt helped to 
popularize them even in Sultanate court circles. There is an illustrated Laur-Chandá in the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay," the pictorial excellences of which would incline us to 
regard it as the product of a court atelier. This would not necessarily imply that it was done 
at the court of a Sultanate ruler. During the Sultanate period many of the great nobles were 
virtually independent and it may be a product of such a subsidiary court which patronized 
one or two artists. 

In A.D. 1516 we have the Aranyaka Parvan of the Mahabharata copiously illustrated 
in the Agra area by a Kayastha painter for a Chaudhuri of Kachchhauva. It was painted 
during the reign of Sikander Lodi and hence it establishes a style of bourgeois painting for a 
Hindu clientele during the Lodi period in the northern belt which includes the Agra area 
where it was probably painted. That the style had its roots in Gujarati manuscript painting 
is evident, yet there is no gainsaying the fact that it developed several distinguishing features. 
The costumes are quite evidently of the Lodi period, the farther projecting eye of the Gujarati 
school is absent save in a few figures of deities and the emphasis is on narrative freed from 
hieratic restraint. Hindus in the Lodi period also affected jamahs and kulahdar turbans. That 
this style of bourgeois painting also had the patronage of the Jains in the Lodi period in 
northern India is established by the Mahapurana of A.D. 1540 painted at Palam again by 


15 Karl Khandalavala and Moti Chandra, “An Illustrated Kalpasütra Painted at Jaunpur in A.D. 1465,” 
Lalit Каа, No. 12, Oct. 1962, pp. 9-15. | 

14 Karl Khandalavala and Moti Chandra, “Three New Documents of Indian Painting," Prince of Wales 
Museum Bulletin, No. 7, 1959-62, pp. 31-33. 

3 Rai Krishnadasa, “An Illustrated Avadhi MS. of Laur-Chandà," Lalit Kala, Nos. 1-2, 1955-56, pp. 66-71. 

16 Badaoni, оаа (English Translation by С. S. Ranking), Vol. I, Calcutta, 1898, р. 333, 
Bibliotheca Indica Series. | 


U Karl Khandalavala and Moti Chandra, “Three New Documents of Indian Painting," Prince of Wales 
Museum Bulletin, No. 7, pp. 23-34. 
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РІ. 3. A scene from the Laur-Chandd, Uttar Pradesh, late fifteenth 
century. Collection: Bharat Kala Bhavan. 


Kayastha artists. The style is somewhat more advanced than that of the Aranyaka Parvan 
and it is more alive to contemporary life and scenes. Though Babar had conquered India 
in A.D. 1526, the style of the Mahapurana of A.D. 1540 is still the bourgeois style which had 
developed under the Lodis and must have had its beginnings earlier than A.D. 1516 as the 
Aranyaka Parvan indicates which is a fairly well developed style, though in a folkish idiom. 
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The Aranyaka Parvan of A.D. 1516 unmistakably proclaims itself in several miniatures to be 
the style from which at least six widely known illustrated manuscripts developed. These are 
the Mahdapurana of A.D. 1540, the Chaurapanchasika of the Ahmedabad Museum, the Laur- 
Chanda of the Lahore Museum, the Bhagavaia series distributed in various collections, Po 
Rāgamālā of Muni Vijayendra Suri? and the Mrigavat of Bharat Kala Bhavan. The ate 
and provenance of the five last named sets which have no colophons have led to considerable 
differences of opinion amongst art historians though there are indications which, if acceptable, 
can help us to narrow the field of controversy. All five belong to the kulāhdār group and it is 
now firmly established that the kulahdar turban was a characteristic headdress worn in Lodi 
times in northern India by Muslims and also by many Hindus. Both the Aranyaka Parvan 
of A.D. 1516 and the Mahapurana of A.D. 1540 provide abundant material to support this 
conclusion. It is true that the dramatis personnae in the illustrations of both these manuscripts 
are non-Muslim but it is evident even from our knowledge of present-day turbans worn by 
Muslims in northern India and by the Pathans and Afghans that the kulahdar turban was a 
characteristic Muslim headdress adopted by many of the Hindu subjects of the Sultanate 
rulers. Moreover, in the Laur-Chandá of the Prince of Wales Museum, which belongs to the 
kulahdar group, both Muslims and Hindus are shown wearing the kulahdar turban. Whether 
the kulahdar turban was also in use during the rule of the Aibaks, the Khaljis, the Tughluqs 
and the Sayyids we do not know for certain, but presumably it was in use even before the 
Lodis. Other types of turbans were also in fashion during Lodi rule as can be seen from the 
Aranyaka Parvan of A.D. 1516, where a flat turban slightly raised at the rear such as that seen 
in the Jaunpur Kalpasütra of A.D. 1465, makes its appearance. 

Our brief retrospect of the material outlined above, scanty though it be, enables us 
to conclude that a new development had taken place from about the mid-fifteenth century 
onwards, namely a desire on the part of literary minded Muslims and Hindus to possess 
illustrated manuscripts of texts which appealed to them. Secular themes began to come into 
favour. It was a bourgeois movement and not based on court ateliers. A necessary concomitant 
of this movement, even if it was limited in extent, was the existence of a class of professional 
artists and manuscript writers who could be commissioned to produce such works. The standard 
of painting was not of a superior order and such commissions, as we can observe from extant 
examples, were executed with a certain degree of carefree and even slovenly brushwork. 
Perhaps the insufficient quantum of payment accelerated the speed of the artist who not 
unjustifiably desired to complete his work with rapidity and without undue effort. These illus- 
trators who seem to have been Kayasthas are mentioned in the colophons of the Aranyaka Parvan 
of A.D. 1516 and the Mahapurana of A.D. 1540. Despite their shortcomings these professional 
artists invested their work with a naivete which today yields us no inconsiderable pleasure 
provided we judge it within its limitations. We cannot, however, equate the limited aesthetic 
merits of this class of work with its importance in art history or its rarity value in the art 
markets of the world. No difficulty could have been encountered in obtaining professional 
artists whenever required for the illustration of these manuscripts intended for bourgeois con- 
sumption. A class of professional painters already existed who executed’ commissions for illus- 


18 W. Norman Brown, “Some Early Rajasthani Raga Paintings," Tournal ft ian Society of Oriental Art, 
Vol. 16, 1948, pp. 1-20, pls. x jasthani Raga Paintings," Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, 
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РІ. д. A scene from Mrigdvat, Uttar Pradesh, sixteenth century. Collection: Bharat Kala Bhavan. 


trating the Jain religious texts. Such painters are known to have worked in Gujarat, Raja- 
sthan, Malwa, Uttar Pradesh and other provinces. 

Amongst the romances which in the sixteenth century appear to have caught the 
imagination of those versed in Avadhi literature was Shaikh Qutban's Mrigavat, a strange tale 
of love, fantasy, magic and the supernatural. Those who are interested in the story will find 
a resumé in Prof. S. H. Askari’s article on a manuscript of Mrigdvat which came from an old 
khangah of Delhi. While this discovery was of great interest to students of Avadhi literature 
it would not have attracted the attention of art historians had it not been for the fortunate 
circumstance that Bharat Kala Bhavan acquired a profusely illustrated copy of the work 
which was undoubtedly painted sometime in the sixteenth century. Unfortunately this manu- 
script is incomplete. At the time of its discovery it was reported that it had 253 leaves, but 
three were lost before it was acquired by Bharat Kala Bhavan. It appears the original 


19 Prof. S. H. Askari, “Kutban’s Mrigavat—A Unique Ms. in Persian Script,” Journal of the Bihar Research 
Society, Society, Vol. XLI, pl. 4, 1955, РР. 452-487. 
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paintings were done, yet due to some unknown reason the 
leaves were pasted on the text side in a haphazard 
of the 250 folios has a full page illustration at the 
x 15 cm. Accurate dating, however, 


text was written at the time the 
text was copied later on and the new 
manner. No colophon was found. Each 
back. The approximate size of each painting 15 I5 | | 
presents a difficult problem though 1t may almost certainly be regarded as having been pro- 
duced within the limits of A.D. 1525 and A.D. 1570. Shaikh Qutban, the author of the Mrigavat 
which forms the subject matter of Prof. Askari's article devotes four stanzas to extravagant 
praise of the cultured Hussain Shah Sharqi (A.D. 1450-1479) of the Sharqi dynasty of 
Jaunpur who lost his kingdom to Buhlül Lodi. The date of the composition is given by its 
author as A.H. 909 (A.D. 1503). Hussain Shah Sharqi was not a reigning sovereign at this 
date though he was still living. But so great was Qutban's attachment to this ruler that he 
says that this poem was composed in his reign. One thing which, however, becomes evident 
is that Qutban's associations are all with Jaunpur of the Sharqi rulers. Moreover, the poet 
says that the story of his poem, which he recites in the language of the people of the region 
where he lived (Uttar Pradesh), was heard by him from others. Qutban's Mrigāvat is thus 
not only a folk romance of Uttar Pradesh but it is obviously a product of the literary activity 
for which Jaunpur was famous under the Sharqi ruler, Husain Shah, in the second half of the 
fifteenth century. Shaikh Qutban was an inhabitant of Uttar Pradesh and his religious 
affiliations were with a great Jaunpuri saint who lived in this province. In fact the poet's 
whole existence seems to have been so wrapt up with the Jaunpur of the days of the Shargi 
rulers that in his laudatory verses in the Mrigavat he still regards Hussain Shah as King of 
Jaunpur though he had ceased to be its master at the time of the composition of the poem. 
This attitude was probably due to the nostalgia in the poet's heart. 


Old times had changed, old manners gone 
A stranger filled the Stuart^s throne. 


A folk romance of Uttar Pradesh would quite naturally be of most interest to the 
inhabitants and literary coteries of the areas in which it was popular, though that fact does 
not preclude a wider interest in Qutban's poem which is one of the Prem Kathas by Muslim 
poets referred to by Jaisi the famous author of the Padmavati. However, the illustrated manu- 
script of Mrigavat in Bharat Kala Bhavan affords a fair indication that it was written in 
Uttar Pradesh because it is in a Kaithi script? which is peculiar to this province. The 
possibility of it having been written outside this area is therefore remote when considered in 
the conjunction with the facts already stated, namely that the tale of the lady Mrigavat belongs 
to the folk romances of Uttar Pradesh and that the author of the poem had intimate associa- 
tions with Jaunpur. In this view of the matter it stands to reason that the text was illustrated 
in Uttar Pradesh and more likely than not by a Kayastha painter for the Kayasthas have been 
known to practise the art of painting in this province till recent times. In fact the writing and 
illustrating of the text was in all probability done by members of one and the same family 


20 T ' K . ki Tu / : хыг Ka 
gps ind ees des by the Kayastha caste, i.e., the writer caste of northern India. Though it 
istics in be c ur d pesen, giae adieu depending upon localities. It has its own chan 
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РІ. 5. А scene from the Mrigdvat, Uttar Pradesh, sixteenth century. 
Collection: Bharat Kala Bhavan. 


which accepted such commissions. The illustrations are folkish in character and this feature of 
the manuscript together with its text in a local script indicates with reasonable certainty that 
here we have a characteristically bourgeois production for some personage such as the 
Chaudhuri of Kachchhauva who had an illustrated Aranyaka Parvan made for his use in A.D. 
1516. That the illustrations cannot be of the late fifteenth century is evident from the fact 
that the poem was not composed till A.D. 1503. Thus at least we can with certainty fix the 
century to which these paintings belong, having already established the provenance of our 
manuscript. In the absence of a colophon, however, we are faced with several problems which 
do not admit of a satisfactory solution. The folkish character of the illustrations must neces- 
sarily put us on our guard, for it is well known that in this category of painting there is always 
the risk of confusing the archaistic with the archaic and thus wrongly attributing an earlier 
date to a later production. One feature of our illustrations which strikes us is that we find male 
and female figures therein which have close parallels in the Aranyaka Parvan of A.D. 1516.?! 
This is explainable on the ground that in the northern belt Delhi-Agra-Jaunpur it was the 
bourgeois Lodi style of the first half of the sixteenth century which prevailed. These parallels 
the article in the Journal of the Bombay Asiatic Society on the Aranyaka 


21 For instance compare Fig. 10 in 
Parvan with Fig. 86 herein. 
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do not enable us to date the Mrigavat illustrations to the period of those of the Aranyaka Parvan 
for it is well known that stylistic features in Indian miniature painting have continued for 
decades together and in the Gujarati school manuscripts for over a century at a time. Not 
only can we find parallels between our Mrigavat illustrations and those of the Aranyaka 
Parvan of A.D. 1516 but we can also find parallels between them and those of the Mahapurana of 
A.D. 1540. The problem of a fairly exact dating is further complicated by the fact that a signi- 
ficant feature which is not uncommon in the Mrigavat illustrations 1s totally absent in the 
Aranyaka Parvan of A.D. 1516 as also in the Mahdpurana of A.D. 1540 though both possess an 
abundance of illustrations. This feature is the chakdar ama so characteristic of the Akbari 
school of Mughal painting though its popularity apparently begins to wane in the closing 
years of Akbar's reign and thereafter. In our present state of knowledge T cannot afford 
to ignore the problem of the chakdar jāmā as its presence in a miniature may well prove to bea 
decisive factor in concluding that the miniature in question was not painted earlier than A.D. 
1560-1570. It is unfortunate that we have no evidence to support the belief that the chakdar 
јата like the kulahdar turban was worn in Lodi times. If such evidence had existed there would 
be no problem to solve as then its presence in a miniature would be quite compatible with a 
pre-Akbari date. But though various types of Jamas, both short and long are to be seen in the 
numerous illustrations of the Aranyaka Parvan of A.D. 1516 and in the Mahapurana of A.D. 1540 
there is not a single instance in which the ¿hakdar jāmā is seen. Though this absence Is not 
conclusive of the fact that the chakdar јата was not in use in Lodi times, at least in the Delhi 
and Agra areas, it is of sufficient import to make any cautious art historian hesitate in pro- 
nouncing an opinion on the issue whether the chakdar Jama is a Lodi costume. Even in other 
bourgeois manuscript illustrations, namely of the Sikander Nama, Tübingen Hamza Nama the 
Khamseh of Amir Khushrav and Bharat Kala Bhavan Shah Nama which we have ascribed to 
the late fifteenth century,” the chakdar јата is absent, though there again other types of jamás 
both short and long are to be seen. It is necessary to emphasize the fact that the chakdar јата 
is one which has four or six distinct points and should not be confused with the Jama which 
is sometimes depicted as longer on the sides than in the middle. This latter type of Jama is 
certainly not the Akbari period chakdar јата and has no relevance to the problem at hand. 
It may well be no more than a mannerism of draughtsmanship. 

One view-point, however, which we can foresee and which it is necessary to consider 
is that the Mrigavat, and the Laur-Chanda-Chaurapaüchasika group are all pre-Akbari manu- 
scripts and therefore the appearance of the chakddr jam in them is proof of the fact that the 
chakdar зата is a Lodi period costume. It may at first sight appear that this form of argument 
is really begging the very issue which demands a solution but at the same time we do not 
think we can quite ignore an argument on these lines. Its acceptance, however, would neces- 
sarily imply that the absence of the chakdar jāmā in all the late fifteenth century manuscripts 
and in the Aranyaka Parvan of A.D. 1516 and the Mahdapurana of A.D. 1540 is a fortuitous 
circumstance. The most sober attitude which commends itself to us is to regard the problem 
as unsolved. Thus where the chakdar jama appears in a manuscript which but for its presence 
we would be inclined to regard as pre-Akbari, it is best to extend its possible date to A.D. 
1560-1570. On that principle the Mrigavat as well as the Laur-Chandd—Chaurpaftchasika group 
is best dated to A.D. 1525-1570 thus providing for an adequate margin of error till definite 

22 Karl Khandalavala and Moti Chandra, New Documents of Indian Painting—A Reappraisal, p. 47. 
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evidence is forthcoming.” we D | 
Our own view is that the Mrigavat manuscript is a little later than the Mahapurana of 


A.D. 1540 and if we are right in thinking that the chakdar Jama will some day be established 
to be as Lodi period costume then its likely date would be circa A.D. 1540-1550. In connection 
with the problem of the chakdar Jama another line of thought may also be noted. This is the 
probability that this type of Jama was not in vogue in Delhi and Agra, under the Lodis but was 
in fashion under their provincial governors in the eastern city of Jaunpur. If so, it may have 
been borrowed by Akbar from this source and made popular at the Mughal court during his 
reign. Amongst the Afghan tribes who held sway in northern India prior to the establishment 
of Mughal supremacy were the Lodis, the Lohanis, the Nuhànis, the Farmulis and others. 
We have no knowledge whether any of these tribes in particular favoured the chakdar jdm. 
It may have been peculiar to any one or more of them and not in general use with the Afghan 
nobles. If it was in vogue in Jaunpur under Darya Khan Nuhani, the governor of Sikander 
Lodi, then the illustrator of the Mrigdvat may have depicted it in his paintings as one of the 
costume styles worn by the Afghan nobles of the city and adopted by the non-Afghan popula- 
tion including Hindus. Many of the tall swaggering male figures in Mrigdvat with high kulahs 
in their turbans and wearing ¿hakdar jamas may have been derived from the Afghan nobles of 
` Jaunpur and their soldiers and retainers. But it may also be that the chakdar јата was never a 
Lodi costume nor in vogue with any of the Afghan clan and was adopted in Jaunpur and 
other provincial centres after it came into vogue at Akbar's court early in his reign having been 
adopted by him from some other source. There is no hint of it in the reign of Humayün and we 
do not know if it had any vogue with the Sür rulers. There is, however, a possibility that after 
Humayün's defeat in A.D. 1540 and the assumption of power by Sher Shah, the chakdar jama 
was worn at the Sūr court of Delhi and that is how it came to be adopted by Akbar who may 
have been in no way averse to continuing the fashion for a number of years. Some critics think 
that the chakdar Jama was always an Indian costume because it is seen in the Gupta period 
sculpture of Deogarh. It may have come with the Kushànas into India ог it may have been 
already in use with local tribes in the Deogarh area. It seems to have fallen into disuse during 
the mediaeval period. We never see it in any later sculpture, not even in the palia stones where 
it would be quite likely to make its appearance if it was in use. Nor is it seen in the Ni’ mat 
Nama and Miftah ul-Fuzalà painted at Mandu in the early sixteenth century. So also it is absent 
in the Kalpasutra- Kalakachàrya Katha of the Devasano Радо of circa A.D. 1475 and in a similar 
later manuscript painted at Patan in A.D. 1501. As regards the possibility of it being a type of 
Jàmà worn by the Mughals before they invaded India and which they introduced into Hindu- 
stan, we doubt if this solution of our problem is acceptable. It is significant that neither Babar 
nor Humayün when depicted in the miniatures painted in Akbar's atelier is ever dressed in a 


2 In a manuscript of a Mahapurána discovered by Mrs. Saryu Doshi who has been doing excellent work in 
bringing illustrated Digambara manuscripts to light, there is a very rubbed folio where there is a large 
figure of a man almost covering the entire picture space. He appears to be wearing a chakdar јата the 
points of which can be discerned in outline on one side though the paint has flaked off. Unfortunately the 
manuscript 1з not dated and moreover has been painted in different periods. Though the earliest part 
does appear to me to be earlier than the Mahàpurana of A.D. 1 540 one cannot be quite sure. But whether 
the rubbed page which shows the man wearing the ¿hakdar jama described above belongs to the earliest part 
or not it is difficult to say. Again unfortunately though a Jama does appear in the numerous well preserved 
illustrations of the earliest part of this manuscript it is not of the chakdar type. The issue is thus again left 
in a state of uncertainty. | 
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chakdar јата. In fact their long coats are very different in style and they never wear the charac- 
teristic Lodi period kulahdar turban trellised or plain. Even in the Akbar period the Lodi 
style kulahdar turban was not adopted at his court though it may have continued in use with 
the populace during the early years of his reign. It is not seen in Akbar period miniatures. 
But even if it were to be established that the sixteenth century manuscript illustrations of the 
kulahdar group, where the chakdar jama appears, belong to the period A.D. 1560-1570, yet 
that fact would not alter their character as being in the tradition of Lodi period painting even 
though they could not strictly be said to be pre-Akbari in point of time. 

To all intents and purposes, it may now be regarded as fairly certain that the kulahdar 
group including the Chaurapaiichasikd, the Lahore Museum Laur-Chanda, the Prince of Wales 
Museum Gita-Govinda, the Bhàgavata, the Vijayendra Suri Ragamala, the Prince of Wales 
Museum Zaur-Chandá and the Ryland’s Library Laur-Chandà were all painted in the northern 
belt extending from Delhi to Jaunpur. Our Mrigavat, we feel, can with a measure of confidence 
be ascribed to the Jaunpur area. Not unnaturally the style of the kulahdar group may have 
had some influence on Rajasthan, Malwa and Madhya Pradesh as some fragments of dilapi- 
dated wall painting at Man Singh's palace at Gwalior may suggest. However, the evidence 
of three manuscripts, namely the Aranyaka Parvan, the Маһаритапа and our Mrigavat, indicates 
the probability that the main centres of Lodi style painting were along the northern belt 
Delhi-Agra-Jaunpur. 

The style of the work of the kulahdàr group illustrating Hindu texts as well as that of 
the group of late fifteenth century manuscripts illustrating Persian texts presents problems of 
nomenclature which are not easy to overcome. The term Sultanate Painting is a somewhat 
unhappy one and the alternative of Lodi Painting is also not altogether satisfactory to cover 
the entire group. If a single nomenclature is desired to be adopted then perhaps the most 
acceptable terminology would be ‘‘Pre-Akbari Painting" bearing in mind that some of these 
illustrated manuscripts referred to above may actually have been prepared during the reign 
of Akbar, though the predominating influence in them remains that of the Lodi school typified 
by the Aranyaka Parvan of A.D. 1516 in the reign of Sikander Lodi. It is further necessary 
to bear in mind that “Pre-Akbari Painting" comprises at least four groups differing in style, 
expression and emotional content— 

(a) The late fifteenth century bourgeois type manuscripts illustrating Persian texts, 

such as the Sikander Nama, the Tiibingen Hamza Nama, etc. 

(b) The sixteenth century superior type bourgeois manuscripts illustrating Hindu 
texts. Even the Chaurapafichasikà is not the product of a court art. 

(c) The sixteenth century illustrated manuscripts of Hindu romances which suggest 
they are products of a court art such as the Prince of Wales Museum’s Laur- 
Chanda. Considerable Persian influence is to be found in this manuscript. It is 
undoubtedly the finest product of the Lodi style school of painting. 

(d) The highly Persianised sixteenth century manuscripts from Mandu such as 
the Nimat Nama and Miftah ul-Fuzalà which are mainly executed by Persian 
painters at the Mandu court and are hence in a category of their own. 

While it is absolutely necessary for an art historian to carefully consider problems 

of date and provenance both in the realm of painting and sculpture, these aspects of his studies 
cannot be conducted on any dogmatic basis particularly when sufficient data is lacking. Other- 
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wise the result may be that much else of importance for a proper appreciation of the develop. 
ment of Indian art in its historical and social setting as well as for a profounder understanding 
of its functions in its cultural background is missed. It is necessary to avoid the process of 
devising arguments for the picking of dry bones. This indeed is a fruitless but common occupa- 
tion to the detriment of more worthwhile scholarship. 

One of the most significant features of the Mrigavat is that not only does it relate in a 
charmingly naive and folkish pictorial style the various incidents of this romance but it is also 
a lively social document. The only other manuscript of this period which deals with such diverse 
facets of contemporary life as are seen in the Mrigavat is the Mahapurana of A.D. 1540. The 


circumstance that they pertain to the story is immaterial. What matters is a new sense of 


realism which is alive to the contemporaneous scene. The fact that the Mrigavat is in a folk 
style has probably something to do with this new approach in Indian book illustration. A folk 
painter is more likely to be impelled to depict scenes from life around him than a more sophis- 
ticated artist. This new urge even made its presence felt in a hieratic text such as the Maha- 
burana of A.D. 1540. In the illustrations of a romance, it would be much easier to introduce 
such material and the illustrator of the Mrigavat has taken full advantage of the situation. 
Here we find, in the course of the narration of the story, constant glimpses of life as lived in 
Jaunpur and its environments. The low rounded domes of the Lodi period and earlier seem 
to have been quite common in domestic architecture (Figs. 78-81) as well as in mosques and 
tombs. Sometimes striped pennants were mounted on the roofs of houses (Fig. 81). The furnish- 
ing of rooms usually consisted of a bed with mattress, coverlet and a bolster used during the day 
to lean against and as a pillow when sleeping (Figs. 79, 84 and 85). Metal water ewers, spitoons 
and such like utensils were kept on the floor near the bed for ready use (Figs. 78, 83 and 84). 
Sometimes this living cum bedroom would open out onto a formal garden with a fish pond in the 
centre and lotus flowers rising from the water (Figs. 79 and 84). Such ponds appear on occasion 
to have been large enough to accommodate several of the female inmates of the house when 
they decided to sportin the water (Figs. 78 and 85). Probably such large ponds were to be found 
in garden houses situated in spacious grounds and hidden from the gaze of outsiders. To spend 
some time every day during the hot months in these ponds must have been one of the greatest 
delights of the ladies of the house who usually led secluded lives. Peacocks and other birds, 
it seems, were encouraged to wander about in these garden-residences (Figs. 78, 79 and 86). The 
upper class ladies had no dearth of female attendants to minister their wants (Figs. 87 and 88). 
When an upper class lady left her residence to go to some other place, she travelled in a covered 
semi-circular shaped or squarish palanquin borne by two or four palki-bearers carrying crutches 
while her maid servants walked behind in attendance on their mistress equipped with a water 
ewer and a cloth (Figs. 88 and 89). But women also rode horses probably both as a pastime 
and for going on longer journeys. They rode astride on comfortable saddles with stirrups 
and wore no special garments. The horses had martingales and collars (Fig. 89). There are 
a variety of other matters pertaining to everyday life on which the illustrations give us interest- 
ing information. When the gentleman of the house wanted to write a letter or other document 
he sat in front of a carved wooden stand on which an ornamental ink-pot and paper for writing 
were placed (Fig. 90). He wrote with a quill-pen and had another smaller stand nearby which 


acted as a quill-holder. He held the paper in one hand in the same manner in which a khush- 
navis writes sometimes even today. 


It seems to have been a common practice for men when. 
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seated to tie а yogapattà around their legs (Fig. go). Carved wooden stands or tables were also 
commonly used, for keeping thereon various articles such as books, boxes etc (Fig. 91). Carpets 
or durries were also spread on the floor (Fig. 86). Stools to sit on are alsoseen though sometimes 
people sat on small carpets on the floor (Figs. 81 and 86). Amongst the amusements of the 
leisured was playing pachisi (Fig. 92) and watching the performances of dancing girls (Fig. 93) 
who wore three tiered skirts. Having regard to the subject matter of the story we have several 
folios which illustrate the manner in which the Gorakpanthi jogis of those days dressed in a 
short pairhan and how they wore their hair in long matted locks. Amongst the objects which they 
carried with them in their wanderings we see a stringed instrument, a curved horn, an earthen 
pot and a chakra. A string of beads was worn round the neck (Figs. 82 and 94-96). 

The small boats in which people crossed rivers were prominently curved at the bow 
and the stern and were propelled by a single oar (Figs. 95 and 97). Amongst more homely 
scenes we see a man with a pair of scales weighing foodstufls for sale to a customer. He keeps 
his stocks in rows of pots (Fig. 98). In the same folio are two men seated before a sigree (metal 
container for lighting a coal fire) over which something is being heated by one of them. A 
sigree is again seen (Fig. 99) with a vessel placed on it in which water or some other liquid is 
being boiled. The dishes into which prepared eatables are placed are particularly interesting 
in shape resembling oversize goblets (Fig. 99). А man is drinking water by pouring it directly 
into his mouth from a spouted ewer (Fig. 99). In Fig. 80 two men have climbed ladders on 
either side of a building and appear to be carrying out some work on the projection over the 
pillars. Though they are artisans they also affect the kulahdar turban which they are seen 
wearing with the dhoti. 

There are also charming vignettes in which we see a lonesome maiden standing under 
a tree while a pet peacock pecks at the tassel binding the end of her long plait (Fig. 100). 
In another scene (Fig. 101) a lady is seated below a tree on which two birds are perched while 
a third, fluttering in the air, appears to be about to take something held by her in the palm of 
her upraised hand. A lady conversing with her companion and feeding her baby at her bare 
breast (Fig. 102) is one of the most delightful of these intimate scenes. The belief of the common 
folk in demons is illustrated in several folios by dark hideous creatures in human form with for- 
bidding rows of teeth and sometimes with heavy bodies (Fig. 103). The forest clad mountains 
are peopled with mighty and terrible serpents which attack human beings (Fig. 95) and in 
contrast inoffensive turtles play about in the rivers amongst darting fishes (Fig. 95). Horsemen 
flourishing whips (Fig. 104), camel riders (Fig. 105), elephants with two drums mounted on 
their backs played by a drummer with two sticks (Fig. 104) or carrying a howdah (Fig. 106), 
men on foot sounding long horns (Fig. 104) and retainers waving flywhisks (Fig. 105) present 
a colourful picture of procession scenes such as must have often been witnessed in the streets 
of Jaunpur. A camel somewhat similar to the ungainly beast in Fig. 105 is also seen in the 
Maháàpurüna of A.D. 1540. We can also gather that foot soldiers were equipped with strong 
curved bows and a quiver of arrows bound at the waist while for fighting at close quarters 
they carried long broad-bladed swords (Fig. 107). 

The costume worn by the men-folk of the upper classes, both Muslims and Hindus, 
consisted of tight fitting pyjamas (salvar) and a long sleeved Jama either of transparent or thick 
material (Figs. 84, 85, 86, go, 91 and 102). The Jama was often the four-pointed chakdar type 
(Figs. 84 and 86). A waistband with long flowing ends (pa#ka) was tied over the Jama. The turban 
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was of the kulahdar type either latticed (Figs. 83 and 85) or plain (Figs. 80 and 85) with the kulah 
sometimes being short (Fig. 93) and sometimes markedly tall (Figs. 83, 90 and 9r). A flat type 
of turban was also worn slightly raised at the rear (Fig. 88). It resembles the turbans seen in the 
Jaunpur Kalpasütra of 1465 A.D.* which is what one would expect if we are right in thinking 
that the Mrigavat illustrations belong to the Jaunpur area. Humbler folk commonly wore 
dhotis with or without dupattas (Fig. 98) and kulahdar turbans, while labourers such as palanquin- 
and a waistband and kulahdar or flat turbans (Figs. 88 and 89). The 
female costume consisted of а ghágra (skirt), long patka (waist sash), ¿holi (bodice) and odhni 
(wimple) usually of transparent material (Fig. 101) worn over the back of head. The choli 
comes right down to the waist and its sleeves upto the elbows (Fig. 81). This type of choli is also 
seen in the Chaurapafchasika illustrations. Amongst the ornaments worn is a peg-like earring 
of bone or ivory (Figs. 82, 87, 93, and 100) which seems to be a very characteristic ornament in 
certain parts of northern India for it is seen very commonly in the Laur-Chanda—Chaurapancha- 
fika group of miniatures. The hair was usually worn in a long plait with a tassel at its end 
and pompons were also worn on the wrists (Fig. 101). Sometimes the plait was interlaced with 
a white braid (Figs. 86 and 102). Though the chakdar jamais seen in the costume worn by males, 
the chakdar pairhan, quite commonly worn by womenfolk in Akbar period miniatures, never 
makes its appearance in the Mrigavat illustrations nor in those of the Laur-Chanda—Chaura- 
panchasika group. It seems to have been peculiar to the Mughal court in the reigns of Akbar 
and Jahangir. The origin of the chakdar pairhan is as much a problem as that of the chakdar 
jama. Maybe the fashion of the chakdar pairhan was developed from the chakdar jama when the 
latter became popular at Akbar’s court. A language of gestures is commonly employed, while 
a locale is suggested by elementary means such as a few trees for a forest (Fig. 94) or a rock 
with curved projections to indicate a mountain range (Fig. 95). This symbolic method of 
treatment has always been a feature of Indian art, for it was always understood by all classes 
of people alike. The method of drawing water from a well (Fig. 108) exists even to this day. 
Though we see no wall paintings the architecture is often decorated with painted designs 
(Fig. 109). 

But whatever be the date of the Mrigavat illustrations and even if they were painted 
in the Mughal period after Akbar came to the throne they are undoubtedly in an idiom which 
is pre-Akbari and reflects a style of bourgeois painting which prevailed when the Lodis were 
the masters of northern India. 


bearers wore just shorts, 


24 Karl Khandalavala and Moti Chandra, “Ап Illustrated Kalpasütra paint unpur in ‚ 1465," 
Lalit Kala, No. 12, October 1962, рр. 9-15. | E pasütra painted at Jaunpur in A.D. 1405, 
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Remarks on Mathuran Buddhist Sculpture 


Itis a long time since Alfred Foucher stated that the first known sculptures of the Buddha came 
from Gandhara as the product of “the school usually called Graeco-Buddhist". An offshoot of 
the Hellenistic tradition long after the Greeks had vanished, Gandharan art was to supply 
Indian sculpture with an inspiration which it had neither known nor could find elsewhere. 
Another thesis, called *Romano-Buddhist", proceeded to give a more equitable account of the 
roles played by Mathuran and Gandharan art: Benjamin Rowland admitted the indepen- 
dence of the Indian school and saw Gandharan sculpture as an inheritance of Graeco-Roman 
art, but at second remove. Finally, Professor Schlumberger, after his excavations in 1952 at 
Surkh Kotal in Bactria, was able to elaborate a third theory.' Since the royal monuments 
that he had discovered were “impregnated with the Achaemenid tradition and marked by 
Hellenism”, he inferred that a “Сгаесо-Ігапіап” art had existed, on which the Mathuran 
school would depend almost as much as the Gandharan school. 

Between the two wars another no less authoritative voice had spoken up, passionately 
disagreeing with Foucher and easily refuting his contention. It was Coomaraswamy's; he 
stressed the sculpture's *Indianness", which the fields of research chosen by most western 
archaeologists have covered only imperfectly. It seems to us that apart from the late Keeper 
of the Boston Museum, nobody has given sufficient importance to the insertion of Buddhist 
sculpture within the Indian tradition from which it scarcely differs—hence the importance of 
Mathuran statuary and its subsequent influence in Buddhist Asia. 


* * * 


It would be impossible to exaggerate the importance of Mathura as an ancient centre 
of religious art. Since the Sunga period the town had its own sculptors working parallel with 
those of Bharhut and later with those of Sanchi; their simple, solid style had both power and 
liveliness. In the first century B.C. the Buddha was only represented by the symbols which 
were then current in all the places of worship. 

But since the start of store-working under the Mauryas, Mathura seems to have been 
an important centre of popular art. This art corresponded to the most extensive and ancient 
cult of the subcontinent, that of the Yakshas (Figs. 111, 112) or tutelary spirits of the villages. 
Although Yakshas were sculpted in full relief, they were intended to be looked at frontally and 
were venerated for their own sake, long before they became associated with Buddhist worship 
and provided decoration for stüpas. Among the monumental statues found in the area, the 
Parkham figure with its rough archaism seems one of the oldest; the most beautiful is perhaps 
the famous Yakshi with the fly-whisk, found at Didarganj near Patna. The refinement of this 


1 Daniel Schlumberger, “Descendants non-méditerranéens de l'art grec,” Extract from the Syria Review, 1960. 
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statue is reminiscent of Maurya sculpture but its date, the subject of much controversy, must 
rather be assigned to the Sunga period. It is bursting with energy and with an aggressive 
femininity, like the later caryatids of the Bhütesvar group. It is dd to CR ше 
importance of this production of popular images which are found from rissa to Bihar es 
Mathura and seem to belong to no tradition, except perhaps to earlier examples in perishable 
FS workmen who created these powerful figures had no suspicion of the numberless 
offspring their statues would produce. The guardian Yakshas and the N agas, spirits of ele- 
mental forces, became in effect the common stylistic source for Buddhist, Vaishnavite and even 
Jain sculpture—hence their original similarity. The strength of these indigenous, iconolatric 
cults was such that not one of the great Indian religions managed to eliminate them: Buddhism 
was forced to accommodate secondary divinities whose symbolic meaning, like their plastic 
expression, was poles apart from Buddhism's traditional detachment. In this manner the 
irrepressible, dionysiac and sensual spirit of India was linked with another of the subconti- 
nent's deep aspirations, that for asceticism and the inner life. The divinities of гра mytho- 
logy and their iconography also took root abundantly outside India: they were the ancestors 
of the Dvarap4las who stood at the entrance of sacred caves in China or of Japanese temples 
and of certain guardian-kings of the cardinal points. Equally they were to give birth to the 
serpent-kings and dragons which swarm through the Buddhist universe. | 

Stylistically, the Yakshas provided the Mathuran sculptors with the model they 
needed for creating the figure of the historical Buddha when, under the devotional pressure of 
the faithful, bhakti developed in Brahmanic and Buddhist circles. At the point of time when 
these first demands for a more concrete system of worship were being strongly asserted, the 
doctrines of the prominent sects of the region, in particular that of the Sarvastivadins, sug- 
gested the ideal of the Bodhisattva for popular devotion. The inscriptions of the first dated 
icons which are known to us? stressed this quality of Bodhisattva, although the figures them- 
selves were of Sakyamuni endowed with the traditional characteristics of Buddheity. This 
seeming ambiguity was due to the absence of points of reference for the figure's iconography, 
since it had never been previously portrayed. For a short period Sakyamuni, Buddha or not, 
was adorned with supernatural marks which would later be reserved for the Enlightened One 
when, after the spread of Bodhisattva worship, a distinction had been established. Like the 
first figures of the Master, the effigies of Bodhisattvas evidently stemmed from the Yakshas 
(Figs. 111, 112 and 113). 

In addition to this type there is a second figure, the Blessed One meditating in the 
Yogic posture called Dhyana àsana, which is of non-aryan origin and well antedates Buddhism 
or Jainism. The subject of the sitting Yogi, which was already present in Sunga sculpture, 
developed at the beginning of the Christian era with the representation of the Jina, which 
possibly preceded that of Sakyamuni. Rooted in one of the most ancient traditions of Indian 
asceticism, the idea of the meditative Buddha was borrowed by Gandhara, where the style 
got modified until it displayed a Graeco-Buddhist variation of the Yogic theme. A famous 
example of this type, discovered at Katra (Fig. 114), is in the Mathura Museum and shows 
Sakyamuni between two acolytes and surmounted by flying spirits. This sculpture, which 
closely recalls the predominant style of the Sunga period, is a masterpiece of workmanship 

2 cf. the sculptures dedicated to Friar Bala and dated at the year 2 and 5 of the Saka era. 
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and plastic beauty; its head, of which the features were to be so often repeated, is one of the 
most typical achievements of Mathuran art. There for the first time, perhaps, appears the 
Buddhist smile (Fig. 115) which will sweep into Asia; full of tension like every early expression 
of a sacred art, it does not yet translate the ineffable and inward rapture of the Enlightened 
One, which will be expressed so perfectly by the Khmer sculpture. 

The Katra type was repeated many times by the first Mathuran school with varying 
degrees of success. Then it disappeared without leaving any apparent trace. B. Rowland, how- 
ever, suggests that this kind of sculpture in the form of a stele was probably the first idea of 
what was later to be the Buddhist triad; but the satellites of the Buddha had not there been 
differentiated and represented attendants armed with fly-whisks in the old Indian tradition. 
The attendants later became paredras and the iconographic model of the “triad of Sakya- 
muni" crossed China and reached Japan, where it inspired the first dated (623) masterpiece 
of Japanese sculpture (Fig. 116). 

The iconography of the figure of the Buddha, developing from the Sunga style, drew 
in part its inspiration from the very ancient ideal of the Mahapurusha Chakravartin, "the 
wheel-turning King," which belonged to all the great religious traditions of India. The magni- 
ficent parasols which protected the colossal early statues, their athletic proportions and the 
beneficent signs of Triratna and Chakra signified the power and majesty of the Lord of the 
Universe, whom the ancient iconometric texts describe. This conception of the spiritual and 
temporal sovereign, which existed far earlier than the deification of the Roman emperor, 
could not alone, however, provide sufficient inspiration for the sacred image of Buddha. This 
was to be the synthesis of two ideals: that of the superman and that of the Yogi. Although 
its iconography was codified only later and probably round the VIth century the essential 
lakshanas, or symbols of Buddheity, were already faithfully represented at Mathura. If the 
craftsmen of North India incorporated them in their early idea of the sacred figure, it was 
mainly because they were part of an ancient heritage. 

In certain cases their primitive significance seems to have been lost and an explana- 
tion must be sought for these characteristics, which from that time on acquired symbolic 
force. Thus the elongated earlobes, commonly shown in Sunga sculpture, surely hark back to 
the heavy jewels of the princes; in the same way, the ushpisha—a word originally meaning 
“turban’’—is without doubt only a residuum from the elaborate hair-styles of old, the marks 
of princely dignity.” 

Among the basic features which were adopted everywhere by the Buddhist canon 
we should mention too the short, tight curls* of certain figures at Sanchi and at Bodh Gaya 
and which characterize the earliest Jain heads at Mathura. We cite only some of the examples 
of which Coomaraswamy has drawn up an important list. They prove that many elements of 
classical Buddhist iconography were already found in early Indian art and allow us to state 
that Mathuran sculpture owed its efflorescence at the beginning of the Christian era to no 
outside influence. 

3 See the hairstyles of the pillar of Ajatasatru at Bharhut, those of one of the pillars of Sanchi, the ‘adoration of 
the tree” and the cranial protuberance quite neatly shown on the pillar of Indra at Bodh Gaya, Sunga period. 

4 Professor Schlumberger suggests that the spiral curls are of Achaemenid derivation, passed on by Parthian 
art. But if they are Achaemenid, they could have been passed on after the sack оі Persepolis by artists 
fleeing to Pataliputra, which would explain the appearance of these short curls on the pillar showing Indra 
at Bodh Gaya, pointed out by Coomaraswamy. 
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While the Mathuran sculptors exercised restraint in their interpretation of sacred 
figures, they gave free rein to their exuberance when they modelled local spirits or profane 
and familiar scenes. Kushan Mathuran art sprang from the local soil with the popular vigour 
and the qualities of precise workmanship which had been the hallmark of its Sunga prede- 
cessor. It is impossible to overstress the point that this North Indian Buddhist sculpture can 
be distinguished only by its iconography; further, this iconography has borrowed important 
elements from the indigenous cults and the Vedic pantheon. Stylistically, it is above all Indian. 

Assuredly, the influence of the North West school modified later certain aspects of 
this style: the diaphanous clothing of local tradition sometimes became thicker, the monastic 
robe with its regular pleats covered up now and then both the shoulders of the Blessed One, 
jewelry of Parthian and Hellenistic origin made an appearance on some statues of Bodhi- 
sattvas. Certain scenes belonging to the repertoire of Graeco-Roman mythology were taken 
over by the local workshops; decorative, architectural motifs reflected external influence, 
which apart from this had often been acquired during the Maurya period after the fall of the 
Achaemenids. These exchanges were easily made through the Indian silk route, which linked 
Mathura with Taxila in the hinterland of the Kushan empire. 

Mathuran works of art, when modified in this way, rarely lost their natural character, 
and when this did happen the degeneration was total (Fig. 117). It appears that the grafting 


of traditions which, on the way to Mathura, had already lost strength was too weak to “take” 


on works from such vigorous stock. The most beautiful sculptures of this school are those which 
express the peculiar genius of India: in volume they are full and boldly designed, the muscles 
of the body are revealed rather than clothed by the light unsewn muslins which are knotted 
or draped in powerful arabesques. Tension, restrained beauty on one hand, dynamism on the 
other: these are the essential features of an art which is distinct in almost everything from the 
Graeco-Roman or Parthian world. The Buddha of Katra (Fig. 114), the Bodhisattva of Lucknow 
(Fig. 113), the Maitreya of Ahichchhatra, the Yakshi carrying offerings from Bharat Kala 
Bhavan (Fig. 118), and the Nagaraja of the Guimet Museum (Fig. 119) reach the heights of 
aesthetic perfection in so far as they are compact, homogeneous and faithful to a tradition 
already several hundred years old. 


The only sculpture at Mathura which escaped the strength of India's attraction 
was dynastic in origin or more or less bound up with the rulers of the country; such are the 
statuary recovered from the sanctuary of Mat and different portraits of Kushan dignitaries, 
who often feature as benefactors. J. Rosenfield has quite rightly made a separate study of this 
dynastic art with its Iranian and Parthian inspiration, art of a clan, if not of a court, which 
gives a certain justification to the expression “Kushan koine”. 

| With the advent, in the first century A.D., of the Kushan rulers who, like some pre- 
vious conquerors, readily followed the Indian ideal of the chakravartin, the encounter between 
an already flourishing Buddhist art and foreign concepts of aesthetics was made easy. One 
must stress the fact that in spite of earliest spread of Buddhism in Greck kingdoms and the 
profusion of monasteries and stupas which covered the Gandhara and Taxila from the end 
of the Maurya period, no local school had grown up there. The decisive inspiration had to 
come from India after the elaboration of an iconography linked in depth to the indigenous 
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REMARKS ON MATHURAN BUDDHIST SCULPTURE 


myths and to the oldest philosophical ideas of the subcontinent, and which Buddhism was to 
spread in Asia. 

The mark left by Hellenism, new models and techniques suggested by merchants 
coming from the Eastern Mediterranean, local ethnic types, dress changing according to 
climate, all these give a heterogeneous character to Gandharan art. In it are found mixed 
up together the harmony and freedom of Greece, Roman formalism and Parthian stiffness. 
This composite sculpture, which because it reflects so many had no one definite style, was 
supported by the spirit of Buddhism, to which it owed some remarkable successes (Fig. 120). 
It received a continuous stress of inspiration from India in exchange for a feeble backwash in 
the direction of Mathura. Thus information and models came and went from one school to 
another: Mathura sent Gandhara its iconography and many characteristics of its robust style 
and received back certain stylistic themes and a more varied range of images, particularly of 
Bodhisattva figures whose cult was widespread in the North West of the empire. 


Ж * ж 


Still, it was through the intermediary of Gandhara and the neighbouring areas, and 
under guises in part borrowed from the Graeco-Roman and Iranian West that the sculptural 
genius of India spread towards Central Asia and China at the end of the second century A.D. 
This movement came into effect at two levels: one supplied the urban centres and oases in 
successive waves, the other was more accelerated. Images were certainly found in the baggage 
of the pilgrims who in the third century carried sacred texts to China by way of the oasis of 
Tarim, the Burman jungle, Yunnan or by the sea route. Very quickly, from the Gandharan 
models, works of art were produced, partially adapted to the Chinese idiom but whose origin 
was clear, such as the standing Bodhisattva in the Fujii Museum in Kyoto, with its jewelry, long 
hair and chignon inherited from the “‘krobylos” of its North West Indian ancestors (Fig. 121). 

But as early as the end of the fifth century, the hold of the Gandhara school on 
Chinese sculpture grew weaker. The Wei sculptors of the North, by returning to the linear 
traditions of the Han— probably too, as Alexander Soper’ maintains, in order to incorporate 
in their work earlier stylistic idioms of the South Chinese kingdoms—developed a new aesthetic 
to which India contributed little. They created architectural forms enlightened with a de- 
liberately archaic smile and which were no longer merely large or small statues but icons, as 
full of divine presence as the sculptures of the Eternal Father on the tympanum of Beaulieu 
or Autun. 

After an eclipse of fifty years, Indian plastic values returned to favour in China when 
the Gupta aesthetic spread across the seas towards South East Asia and the Far East. The 
heritage of the oldest school of Amaravati and the Gupta formulae codified at Mathura, 
Sarnath, Nalanda and in Central India played a large part in this development. 

At that time Mathura remained one of the most important creative centres of 
Buddhist art which, having never been cut off from the Indian tradition, became completely 
reintegrated with it. There the folds of the clothes, a distant inheritance of Greece transformed 
by Parthia, bore witness to the former cultural exchanges between the two artistic centres of 
the Kushan period. So the Gandharan aesthetic had belatedly a part in the elaboration of 


5 A. Soper, “South Chinese influence on the Buddhist art of the sixth dynasties period," Bulletin of the Museum 
of Far Eastern Antiquities, no. 32. Stockholm 1960. 
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what was to be the most perfect expression of Indian cultural genius: the Mathuran type of 
standing Buddha with pleated clothes revealing the shape of the body, which became popular 
in China and Korea, and in Japan inspired a number of masterpieces (Fig. 122). 

At the far end of Asia Japan, this “Ultima Thule" who always accepted the in- 
continent and developed them in her own manner, was perhaps more in- 
hist country by the most ancient figures of Indian iconography; 
Yakshas and Nagas from the indigenous cults were represented 
lity and a popular liveliness which the Indian 


fluences from the 
spired than any other Budd 
devas of the Vedic pantheon, 
there until the Kamakura period with an origina 
craftsmen eleven centuries before would not have repudiated. 
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Banaras and British Art 


Until the coming of the railways and the building of the bridges in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, the River Ganges was the main highway of upper India. For a century 
British officers, both civil and military, moved up and down its stream by budgerow or pinnace 
and later by steamer. Progress up the river was slow for in addition to the strong currents 
there were the hazards of sand-banks, changing channels, storms or wind. In all, it took about 
three months to sail from Calcutta to Cawnpore. Every little while the monotony of the 
journey was interrupted by busy towns where pedlars boarded the boats with attractive 
wares. But for many the tedium was enlivened by the ‘picturesque’ views encountered all 
along the river bank. At this period many British men and women were enthusiastic amateur 
artists. Instruction in drawing was a normal part of the education of the upper and middle 
classes and before coming to India most of the East India Company servants and their wives 
had taken lessons in water-colour drawing. Landscapes were judged by them in terms of their 
suitability for forming a ‘picturesque’ composition. The banks of the Ganges were in these 
terms eminently ‘picturesque.’ Indeed the groups of temples, ruined tombs, thatched villages 
and tortuous banyan trees seemed the Indian equivalent of the shining streams, ruins and 
rugged foregrounds of Claude, Salvator Rosa and Ruysdael. 

All travellers waited, therefore, with keen anticipation for the holy city of Banaras 
about which, even in England, they had heard so much. Everyone agreed that it was nothing 
if not ‘picturesque’. Lady Nugent's reaction was typical of the intelligent traveller. On 22 
August 1812 she described Banaras in her journal: “The city is situated on a high semicircular 
bank, and reaches down to the water's edge. Mosques, pagodas, temples, houses of different 
sorts—long flights of steps, leading to places of worship—the river, magnificently extended— 
the stream rapid—the opposite shore beautiful—in short, nothing can be more striking and 
imposing than the first view of Banaras. All the buildings are of stone, and seem likely to stand 
the ravages of time; as they all appear to be in good repair, and those down close to the Ganges 
have hitherto resisted the powerful attacks of the gigantic river, without the smallest injury. 
The tridents and crescents, on the tops of the different Hindoo and Mussulman temples, are 
all of brass, or gilt, and in the sun make a most magnificent appearance. The gardens look 
very pretty, mixed with different buildings, and large trees hanging over their walls. The 
multitudes of people, bathing or praying (for quantities come to this holy city to do penance, 
make offerings, or ask favours of the Deity), give a most indescribable effect.” 

A popular early nineteenth century handbook on India, The Hindoos, was equally 
enthusiastic about the magnificent panorama. “Banaras stands upon the northern bank of 


1 Maria, Lady Nugent, A Journal from the year 1811 till the year 1815, including a voyage to and residence in India 
(London, 1839), 1, 248-9. 
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where the sinuosity of the sacred river forms a magnificent semicircle, of which its 
site occupies the external curve. The ground upon which it stands is considerably elevated, 
particularly towards the centre, from which point the rows of buildings descend in terraces, 
like the seats of an amphitheatre, to the water's edge. From the opposite shore, which is low 
and level, and projects itself inward between the horns of the half moon, the whole of this 
vast city, studded with innumerable pagan temples of remarkable beauty, and crowned by a 
lofty Mohammedan mosque, may be viewed at a single glance, rising, stair above stair, on the 
circular slope of the hill, or reflected with all its grandeur in the broad glassy surface of the 


the Ganges, 


Ganges.” 
Traveller after traveller, as the boat neared Banaras, reached for his sketchbook 


and prepared to record the impressive scene. But, as Fanny Parks lamented, “In the midst 
of hundreds and hundreds of temples and ghats, piled one above another on the high cliff, 
or rising out of the Ganges, the mind is perfectly bewildered; it turns from beauty to beauty, 
anxious to preserve the memory of each, and the amateur throws down the pencil in despair.” 
For this reason, most amateur artists found the scene too complex and gave up the attempt to 
draw the ghats, concentrating paradoxically enough, on Aurangzeb's great mosque towering 
above the city; its clear-cut silhouette providing a more manageable composition. A water- 
colour made by Captain Robert Smith of the Bengal Engineers during his last journey down 
the Ganges in 1833 on the eve of his retirement is typical of the many nostalgic amateur 
sketches of the period (Fig. 123). 

Some of the most competent drawings of Banaras by an amateur were made by 
James Prinsep of the Bengal Civil Service who from 1820 to 1830 was Assay Master at the 
Banaras Mint. He published Benares Illustrated in a series of drawings in three parts between 
1831 and 1834. He himself was a great scholar, learned in Sanskrit texts, and during his years 
in Banaras he came to know the city intimately. His drawings depicted not only the ghats, 
but the tortuous alley-ways of the city, the inside of houses, the architecture of temples and 
palaces, as well as the life of the city—priests reading the Puranas, crowds waiting for an 
eclipse of the moon and the great Ram Lila festival. For those who could not make their own 
drawings of the city, Prinsep's book provided a vivid memento (Fig. 124). 

It was left to the professional artist to interpret Banaras with skilful imagination, 
and for him the city provided endless subjects. William Hodges (1744-1797) who worked in 
India from 1780 to 1784, was the first British professional landscape painter to visit the city 
and it came to hold a very special place in his life. For him Banaras was not merely one of 
many picturesque Indian sites, but the place where he almost lost his life. He had accompanied 
Warren Hastings to Banaras in 1781, reaching there on 15 August. Hastings was hoping to 
coerce Chet Singh, the local Raja, into an agreement concerning his status and his payment 
of tribute to the British. On arriving he put the Raja under house-arrest at Shivala Ghat 
suspecting him of ‘disaffection and infidelity’. On 16 August, the Raja’s men rose against the 
British troops. Three companies of sepoys and their British officers were killed and Chet Singh 
escaped from custody tó his palace at Ramnagar on the other side of the river. Hastings was 
left with only about four hundred men. He immediately ordered reinforcements from a nearby 

? The Hindoos (London, 1834), i, 213. 
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British stronghold at Chunargarh. These reinforcements, however, foolishly advancing on the 
palace through narrow lanes on 20 August, were cut down and the survivors were obliged 
to retreat to their base. Great troop activity could now be seen near the Raja's palace at 
Ramnagar, and that evening, Hastings and his entourage had no alternative but to evacuate 
Banaras. They marched through the night and arrived on the bank opposite Chunargarh at 
5 o'clock the next morning from where they were safely ferried across. For Hodges that night 
spent with Hastings must have been one of the most terrifying in his life, but he nevertheless 
managed to keep hold of his drawings. By mid-September an offensive against the Raja had 
begun. His forts of Bijaigarh, Latifpur and Pateta outside Banaras were captured and he 
fled to Central India. Hodges was able to return to Banaras on 28 September where he stayed, 
apart from a few excursions, until late December. During this time he made a number of 
drawings and oil paintings, some depicting Chet Singh's forts, others the ghats (Fig. 125), 
palaces, temples and mosques of the city. On his return to England, two views of Banaras were 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1787 (Fig. 126) and 1788, and two drawings were published 
as aquatints in his Select Views (nos. 21 and 45, Fig. 127) in 1786. A number of the oils were 
purchased by officers who were involved in the sieges of Chet Singh's forts and above all by 
Warren Hastings. This period at Banaras, when both Hastings and Hodges almost lost their 
lives, clearly meant a great deal to both of them. When Hastings retired to England, Hodges' 
paintings made for him during this period were amongst his most valued possessions and 
some of them still hang at Daylesford House today. 

Hodges, like the Daniells after him, was deeply impressed by the beauty of the city. 
“It is built," he wrote, “on the north side of the river, which is here very broad, and the banks 
of which are very high: from the water, its appearance is extremely beautiful; the great variety 
of the buildings strikes the eye, and the whole view is much improved by innumerable flights 
of stone steps, which are either entrances into the several temples, or to the houses. Several 
Hindoo temples greatly embellish the banks of the river. . . . Many other public and private 
buildings possess also considerable magnificence. Several of these I have painted, and some 
on a large scale, such as I conceived the subjects demanded."* Hodges was particularly 
impressed by the Hindu architecture of Banaras, especially that of the temple of Bisheshwar 
(see Fig. 124) and it was while he was staying in Banaras that he began to write a treatise on 
architecture in which he attacked the European obsession with classical models and insisted 
on the beauty of eastern architectural forms. He illustrated his text with a drawing of a column 
from the Bisheshwar temple itself. 

Thomas Daniell (1749-1840) and his nephew William (1769-1837) were the next 
professional landscape painters to visit India and they remained there from 1786 to 1793. On 
their way up the Ganges in 1788 they stayed at Banaras for two days, 4 and 5 December. They 
were then hastening up-country, but William recorded in his diary, “The general view of 
Benares from the Pinnace was so very grand that I staid on Board the whole day to draw it, 
fearing if we let slip the present opportunity that we might never see it in a better point of 
view." 5 On their return journey in 1789 they took care to explore the city more thoroughly 
from 17 until 25 November, and again, after a visit to Jaunpur, from 14 to 28 December. In 

4 W. Hodges, Travels in India, during the years 1780, 1781, 1782 and 1783 (London, 1793), бо. s | 
5 M. Hardie & Muriel Clayton, ‘Thomas Daniell, R. A. William Daniell, R. A.’, Walker's Quarterly, nos. 35-36 
London, 1932, 43. | 
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spite of some bad weather which handicapped their work, they visited “all the principal 
buildings and Gauts in Benares' and made numerous sketches in pencil, wash or water- 
colour. Some of these were the basis for the three aquatints of Banaras which were later in- 
cluded in Oriental Scenery (1795-1808). These depict ‘Ramnagur, near pana res, ов the River 
Ganges’ (Fig. 128), ‘Dasasumade Gaut, at Bernares, on the is Ganges and *The Baolee, 
at Ramnagur’. They also recorded their impressions in a number of finished water CORCUN and 
oil-paintings. (Figs. 129, 130) Thomas exhibited at the Royal Academy vi View "x Benares, 
East Indies’ in 1797, “The Gate of the old Fort at Benares, East Indies’ in 1799, Gauts at 
Benares, on the river Ganges, East Indies’ in 1602, and ‘Part of Benares on the River Ganges’ 
in 1806. William exhibited ‘The Bernar Pagoda, a little below Benares, on the River Ganges, 
East Indies’ in 1798, and ‘Shuwollah Gaut, Benares, on the River Ganges’ in 1802. In addition 
he made further studies late in his career of which a view of Lalita and Mir Ghat in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum is an example (Fig. 131). The Daniells were clearly fascinated by the 
warm-coloured sandstone architecture intermixed with clumps of dark foliage, and by the 
spires and towers of temples and palace-pavilions silhouetted against the sky. The sharp 
shadows, thrown by the buildings one upon another, form bold contrasting patterns which 
capture the grandeur of the Banaras panorama. Besides being skilled painters, the Daniells 
were also sound topographical draughtsmen. Their paintings were based on numerous careful 
architectural notes and sketches, many of which are still to be found in British collections. 
The Daniells were dedicated to their desire to reveal the picturesque beauties of Indian archi- 
tecture to a wider public and they were intolerant of what they considered slipshod draughts- 
manship. William Daniell in his journal frequently comments on the ‘inaccuracy’ of William 
Hodges’ work. He did not understand that the more original Hodges was less concerned with 
topographical accuracy than with a wish to intensify the picturesque qualities of a scene 
through distortion and exaggeration. It was, however, chiefly through the work of the Daniells, 
especially their aquatints which had a wide circulation, that the architecture of India 
became absorbed into the British romantic tradition. Their paintings gave cities such as 
Banaras the same stature and grandeur as that of Rome and Athens. In fact, their treatment 
of Indian scenes differed so little from paintings of Italy, that if it were not for the palm trees 
and Indian architecture, their landscapes of Southern India could scarcely be distinguished 
from those of the Campagna. 

This same process was continued almost ninety years later by a very different artist, 
Edward Lear (1812-1888). Lear had spent his life recording the landscapes and antiquities 
of Italy, Switzerland, Albania, Corsica, the Ionian Islands and many other places in Europe 
and the Middle East. In 1873, the Viceroy Lord Northbrook invited him to India, and despite 
his illhealth and hatred of discomfort, Lear and his faithful man-servant Giorgio toured 
India and Ceylon between November 1873 and January 1875. Like the Daniells, he saw 
India as a further extension of picturesque Europe and the Middle East and he recorded it in 
the same style which he would have used for scenes in Corsica or Egypt. He visited Banaras 
from 12 to 15 December 1873, viewing the ghats from a boat. The conception of the ‘pictures- 
que' had now changed and the city he depicted is at first sight very different from that of 
Hodges and the Daniells (Fig. 132). “Got a boat, a large one, for no one can have the least 
idea of this Indian city's splendour without this arrangement. Utterly wonderful is the rainbow- 
like edging of the water with thousands of bathers reflected in the river. Then the colour of the 
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temples, the strangeness of the huge umbrellas and the inexpressibly multitudinous detail of 
architecture, costume, etc. Drew, more or less, as I was slowly row'd up and down the river, 
yet doubt if I can ever work out any satisfactory result after all." Just as the Daniells had been 
critical of Hodges' broad treatment of architecture and landscape, so Lear was critical of the 
sober vision of the Daniells. He remarks in his diary, “How well I remember the views of 
Benares by Daniell, R.A.; pallid, gray, sad, solemn. I had always supposed this place a 
melancholy, or at least a staid and soberly-coloured spot, a gray record of bygone days. 
Instead I find it one of the most abundantly bruyant, and startlingly radiant of places, full 
of bustle and movement. Constantinople or Naples are simply dull and quiet by comparison." 
Although Lear's own water-colour technique was rooted in the eighteenth-century method of 
*water-colour drawing' with a firm outline and washes of colour, he none the less had an 
entirely different vision. In the Banaras sketches the flecks and dabs of colour—mauve, pink 
and yellow—give a vivid impression of movement and sparkle, and catch the shifting kale- 
idoscope of light and people. 

It is, in fact, the changing vision of a century which is reflected in the paintings of 
Banaras made by both amateurs and by professionals such as Hodges, the Daniells and Lear. 
It swings from a grandly picturesque view to impressionistic flashes. But the immensity of the 
subject makes its impact on all their work, that magical combination of a sweeping panorama, 
rich architecture, shimmering water and bustling life, which to many European and American 
visitors, is still the poetic essence of this incomparable city. 


6 E. Lear (ed. R. Murphy), Edward Lear’s Indian Journal (London, 1953), 45-46. 
7 Ibid., 46. 
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Sultanate Painting in Persian Style, Primarily from the 
First half of the Fifteenth Century: 
A Preliminary Study* 


THE ISSUE 

After the major centres of Persian manuscript production had been established by the research 
of a number of scholars, the remaining manuscripts were then classified according to the lead- 
ing styles which they reflected. Among the more provincial Iranian manuscripts were a few 
which fitted uneasily into any category. They furthermore seemed to combine elements of 
various schools in their paintings. Since all possible localities had been spoken for, they were by 
default labelled “Indian” by B.W. Robinson and Stuart C. Welch, Jr., though without stating 
any “positive” reasons for such an attribution. Now a sufficient number of additional dated 
and undated manuscripts and detached leaves of manuscripts have been collected by us which 
should be added to this so-called Indian groups. This makes it possible to attempt 
a more specific identification of these paintings as being Indian and dating from the 
Sultanate period. 


*This article grew from a study of the Shah-nameh of 831/1427 (Figs. 134-35) and of Rumi's Mathnavi, dated 
837/1438 (Figs. 136-37), both in the National Museum in New Delhi (nos. A2 and A4 in the list given be- 
low), and of other related manuscripts which were discovered and investigated by the first author. To 
them were added the miniatures from the fragmentary manuscripts C12, C13, C14, C15 and C18 (Figs. 
148-151, 153 and 154), found by the second author. The establishing of the Indian origin of these paintings 
became a major concern for both of them. The work on stylistic and iconographic features was mostly 
conducted by the first author, while the section on the distinguishing calligraphic elements are due to the 
second writer. All along both investigators have, of course, jointly reviewed and discussed all the various 
problems involved. Manuscripts turned up until the last minute when this paper was prepared, so it was 
not always possible to identify all the subjects here illustrated. In addition, it should be pointed out that 
certain manuscripts have no accompanying text (e.g., MSS. Bio and 811). 

A special study of the Shah-nameh manuscript of 831/1427 (no. A2) by the first author is in preparation 
as an M.A. thesis at the Institute of Fine Arts of New York University and should be ready later in 1969. 
The authors would like to thank Dr. Grace Morley, formerly Director of the National Museum of New 
Delhi, and now Adviser on Museums to the Ministry of Education of India, and Mr. T. R. Gairola, Assist- 
ant Director to the National Museum of New Delhi, for their generous help in securing photographs and 
answering questions pertinent to the manuscripts in the National Museum of New Delhi. 

The two writers also greatly appreciate the very great service of Shri Rai Krishnadasa for the increase of 
knowledge in Indian art and his courtesy in inviting them to contribute this essay to the Golden Jubilee 
Volume brought out Іп honour of his beloved Bharat Kala Bhavan in Banaras. They also would like to 
thank Dr. Z.A. Desai, Superintending Epigraphist for Arabic and Persian Inscriptions of the Archaeological 
Survey of India and Nagpur and Dr. Muhammad Abdul Ghafur of the Directorate of Archaeology and 
Museums of Pakistan in Karachi for their help in securing examples of pertinent inscriptions and calli- 
graphies from the Indian subcontinent. | 

A list of the abbreviations used is given at the end of this article. 
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SULTANATE PAINTING IN PERSIAN STYLE 


LIST OF MANUSCRIPTS AND MINIATURES 

In the following list the dated manuscripts are first given in chronological order, to be suc- 
ceeded in two additional sections by undated manuscripts and more detailed descriptions 
of detached leaves from various manuscripts. 


Group A—Dated Manuscripts 

1) Anthology, dated 820/1417, Paris, collection of H. Vever, two miniatures. Ref.: 
BWG, Ms. 39, p. 64: Marteau-Vever, I, color plate VII (here Fig. 133), and LVI (62), Sotheby 
Sale May 5, 1965, lot 44. T'wo miniatures in the collection of Richard Ettinghausen (formerly 
Charles Vignier, Paris), and miniatures in the collection of Stuart C. Welch, unpublished. 

2) Shah-nameh of Firdausi, dated 831/1427-28, New Delhi, National Museum, 
no. 54.60, 495 leaves, 89 miniatures, written in nasta'liq in four columns. Copyist Mahmud 
ibn Muhammad for Khwajeh Nur al-Din Muhammad. Unpublished (Figs. 134-35). 

3) Khamseh of Nizami, dated 837/1433, Paris, collection of H. Vever, seven minia- 
tures. Ref.: BWG, Ms. 52, p. 72, plate LIA. 

4) Mathnavi of Rumi, dated 837/1433, New Delhi, National Museum, no. 48.6.15. 
Copyist Mahmud ibn Muhammad Shushtari, known as Kaghizi. Seven miniatures, three of which 
are double page compositions, and one a later Indian addition. Unpublished. (Figs. 136-37). 

5) Anthology, dated 838-40/1435-36, Dublin, Chester Beatty Library, Cat. I, no. 124, 
copied by Ali Pakir of Ashtarjan and Zayn of Isfahan, in two volumes, 121 miniatures. Belong- 
ed formerly to the library of the Adil Shahs of Bijapur, S. India. Ref.: BWG, Ms. 54, p. 72; 
CB. Cat. I, pls. 29-31; Robinson, B.W., “Persian Miniatures in the Chester Beatty Library," 
in Apollo, May 1963, p. 381. fig. 2; VAM, 1967 Ms. 110, p. 39 (Figs. 139-40). 

6) Shah-nameh, dated 841/1438, London, British Museum, Or. 1403; 93 miniatures. 
Ref.: BWG, p. 61; Stchoukine, MT, Ms. XLII, p. 59; VAM, 1967, Ms. 111, p. 88, where 
B.W. Robinson states, “They may turn out to be Indian." The miniatures remained so far 
unpublished (Fig. 138). 

7) Khamseh of Nizami, dated 843/1439, Upsala, Royal University Library, Tornberg, 
Cat. no. 151, 52 miniatures. Ref.: BWG, Ms. 58, p. 73, pl. LIVA; Stchoukine, MT, Ms. 
XLIII, p. 59; Oriental Miniatures. National Museum, Stockholm, 1957, pl. 2 (Fig. 141). 

8) Fawami 'al- Hikayat of ’Awfi, dated 843/1440, London, British Museum, Or. 11676, 
24 miniatures, of which the first twelve are relevant to this study. Ref.: Meredith-Owens, G.M., 
Persian Illustrated Manuscripts, p. 16, pl. IX; VAM, 1967, Ms. 112, pp. 88-89, pl. 42 (Fig. 142). 


Group B—Undated Dispersed Manuscripts 

9) Miscellany, first quarter of the 15th century, 
a border of diagonal script on three sides, written in a small nasta 
at Sotheby Sale December 11, 1968, lot 148. 

10) Shah-nameh, ca. second quarter of the 15th century, 18 miniatures rem 
the original manuscript and remounted without the text. 

New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 12 miniatures, 20.120.238-249. Ref. : 
Dimand, M.S. “Notes on Persian Miniatures of the Timurid Period in the Metropolitan 
Museum,” in Eastern Art, Vol. I, July 1928, figs. 1-4-; Robinson, B.W., Perstan Painting їп the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1953, figs. 10, 11; Bronstein, L., “Space Forms in Persian Miniature 


243 leaves, 37 half-page miniatures, 
‘liq. Sold to Maggs Bros. 


oved from 
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Painting," in the Bulletin of the American Institute of Persian and Archaeology, Vol. IV, No. 1, June, 
1935, fig. 7; Grube, E. J., “The Miniatures of Shiraz," Bulletin, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
May 1063, fig. 4, and Muslim Miniature Painting from the XIII to XI X century from Collections in 
the United States and Canada, Venice, 1962, pl. 36 and no. 36 color. 

Cambridge, Fogg Art Museum, two miniatures, 19.137 and 47.1954, Meta and Paul 
Sachs Collection. Ref.: Exhibition of Islamic Art, М.Н. de Young Memorial Museum, San 
Francisco, 1937, Cat. no. 50; Hall, Helen, “Exhibition of Islamic Art in San Francisco," Ars 
Islamica IV, pp. 484-498, fig. 5; Schroeder, Eric, Persian Miniatures in the Fogg Museum of Art, 
Cambridge, 1942, pl. X. | | 

Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, no. 14.544. Ref.: Coomaraswamy, A.K., “Les minia- 

‘tures orientales de la collection Goloubew au Museum of Fine Arts de Boston," in Ars Asiatica, 
XIII, Paris and Brussels, 1929, pl. IV, fig. 8. 

London, British Museum, no. 1948-12-11-04, ex-collection Claude Anet. Ref.: Kühnel, 
E., Miniaturemalerei 1m islamischen Orient, Berlin, 1922, pl. 38; Marteau-Vever, I, pl. VI in color; 
VAM, 1967, Ms. 107, p. 86, where B.W. Robinson states “an Indian origin is to be eventually 
determined" (Fig. 144). 

Paris, ex-collection M. Arthur Sambon (Fig. 143). Ref.: Marteau-Vever, I, pl. LV 
(61). (Present whereabouts unknown). 

Paris, collection of Henri Vever, “Duel Between Rustam and Barzu," illustrated, 
Baschet Roger, La Peinture Asiatique: Son Histoire et Ses merveilles, Paris, 1954, p. 92, in color. 

11) Shah-nameh, end of the 15th century, Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, no. 14.552 
(Fig. 145). Ref: Coomaraswamy, of. cit., pl. IX. Coomaraswamy already pointed out that 
the Boston Museum has 28 other pages which appear to be from the same manuscript. They 
came to the museum from the Denman Ross Collection (Figs. 146-47). An additional page of 
this group is in the Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, R.I. (no. 17.403). Mr. B.G. 
Robinson has informed us in a very helpful series of letters that other leaves from this manu- 
script are in private collections in Boston (S.C. Welch) and in Montreal (Cleveland Morgan). 


Group C— Detached Leaves from Manuscripts 

12) Shah-nameh, early 15th century, Washington, Freer Gallery of Art, no. 30.48, 
Challenge of Human to the Iranians (Fig. 148), and no. 28.11. Siege of a Turanian strong- 
hold by the forces of Kai Khusrau (Fig. 149). Unpublished. 

13) Shah-nameh, second quarter of the 1 5th century, New York, The Kevorkian 
Foundation, two leaves with three miniatures. Zahhak Enthroned; on recto of the second 
leaf: a horseman on either side of a bifurcated tree, four warriors behind hills; on verso: 
a horseman on the left facing a group consisting of a prince on an elephant, a horseman and 
three men on foot; a group of five warriors behind a hill on the left. Zahhak Enthroned was 
sold to Maggs Bros. on December I, 1969, by Sotheby, lot 42, which states: “This miniature 
was executed outside Persia, quite probably in India where manuscripts are known to have 
been produced in Persian style." The second leaf remains unpublished. 

| ५ 14) Shah-nameh, second quarter of the 15th century. New York, The Kevorkian 
F. oundation (of smaller size than the preceding manuscript), three miniatures: Rustam 
killing the white elephant; Rustam catching Rakhsh from the wild horses; a sarcophagus in a 
mausoleum with flower vase and a bow] holding a bottle in the foreground. Unpublished. 
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15) Shah-nameh, second. quarter of the 15th century, three miniatures, one in each 
of the following collections: Beverly Hills, collection of Mr. Ralph Benkaim (Fig. 150); Chevy 
Chase, collection of Dr. & Mrs. Norman Horwitz (Fig. 151), Brookline, collection of Edwin 
Binney 3rd. The first two miniatures were in the second Sevadjian sale at the Hotel Drouot, 
Paris, March 19th, 1961, lot 141 and 139 respectively. Unpublished. 

16) A detached miniature, ca. mid 15th century, Providence, Museum of Art, Rhode 
Island School of Design, no. 17.407. An attack on a Fortress Ref.: Bulletin of the Rhode 
Island School of Design, VIL, 3 (1919), pp. 26-28, by L.E.R. (L. Earle Row), illustration on P. 33. 

17) Shah-nameh, ca. mid 15th century, six miniatures. Minneapolis, Institute of Arts, 
gift of Mrs. M.M. Webber. Tahmineh visits Rustam in his chamber. Unpublished. 

Anonymous Collection. The birth of Rustam. Ref.: VAM, 1965, pl. 15; PD, pl. 72; 
VAM, 1967, Ms. 113 (a). 

London, India Office Library, Add. Or. 210. The murder of Siyavush. Ref.: VAM, 
1967, Ms. 113 (b), pp. 8-9, where B.W. Robinson states: “It is possible that the manuscript 
may have been executed for one of the Muslim princes of Western India." 

Anonymous Collection. Bahram Gur winning the crown from between two lions. 
Ref.: VAM, 1967, Ms. 113 (c), p. 89, where it is stated that other miniatures from the same 
set are in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and the India Office Library (Add. Or. 21). 

Chicago, Collection of Mrs. Everett McNear. The appeal of the blacksmith Kaveh 
before the tyrant Zahhak (Fig. 152); the fire ordeal of Siyawush. Ref.: Indian and Persian 
Miniatures from the Collection of Everett and Ann .Mc.Near, pls. 38 and 39. The text states that 
"B.W. Robinson and Stuart Cary Welch feel that it may have been executed by Persian 
artists at a Muslim Court in India." 

18) Khamseh Nizami, Middle of third quarter of 15th century, New York, Collection 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lester Wolfe. The three miniatures are: 1. Seascape (Fig. 153); 2. Two 
youths in landscape (Fig. 154); 3. Man and woman in landscape. 

19) Single detailed miniature from an unknown Ms. with an inaccessible inscription. 
The painting is in two registers, on top an enthroned prince with two attendants on each side, 
below, crowned horseman encountering a peasant. Middle of the 15th century (Fig. 162). 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, no. 14.537, Ref.: Coomaraswamy, of. cit., p. 16, no. 6, 
pl. III, upper. | 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The general impression created by first glance at these miniatures is that they are Timurid 
southern provincial work in the Shiraz Orbit. Contemporary Persian conventions of costume, 
of the high horizon line, of a landscape setting with a semé of leaves and flowers, coral-like 
hills, objects seen in their most characteristic aspect, are all adopted but in a dry and reduced 
form. Yet, despite the diversity in the extent of Persian influence, and variations in style and 
quality of execution, the miniatures share common features of a general character which dis- 
tinguish them as a group and differentiate them from their contemporary Timurid counter- 
parts. Archaisms abound, e.g., the horizontal formats depicting shallow space, the device 
of stepping" along the upper edge, (Ms. C15, Figs. 150, 151), the Mongol clothing and facial 
types, the use of cross-hatching to indicate the ground plane (as in Ms. A2, fol. 52V, Fig. : 34. 
and in Ms. Cre, Figs. 148-149), and the continued employment of an otherwise discarded 
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iconography, outmoded formats and earlier textual renditions.' This undoubtedly accounts 
Р | £ 2 А d à * t 
for the early dates which have been ascribed to many of these miniatures.? 


SPECIFIC STYLISTIC AND ICONOGRAPHIC FEA TURES OF INDIAN ve GIN 
Large groups of figures are placed in serried rows in nearly identical poses which reflect the 
Indian principle of multiplicity rather than the Islamic unified compositions using an overall 
ornamental arrangement (Fig. 140). The spacing of the figures lacks competence and there 
is little feeling for air between the groups. Flat compositions are preferred (e.g. Figs. 199, 148 
and 149), and they tend to remind one of Jain manuscripts and in particular of the “Persian” 
elements in Jain manuscripts,’ which are only derivatively Persian, being actually reflections 
of Indo-Muslim paintings of the Sultanate period (Figs. 151-161). The Timurid backdrop 
device and cross-diagonal composition is eschewed in preference for high-arched, undulating 
background hills. One need only compare Fig. 143 with “Kai Kaus and the minstrel", a 
scene of approximate date and similar subject matter from the Shah-nameh, copied for the 
library of Baysunghur in 833/1429-30, Teheran, Gulistan Museum,* to realize the absence of 
the Persian feeling for an open breathing space, balanced, but asymmetrical groupings, cross- 
diagonal composition, and luxurious landscape in the former. Figure 143 is a fairly typical 
example of the distinctive features in these miniatures described above; for here one can see 
the cramped courtiers in straight rows, either pointing or grasping their belts, the measured 
symmetry of the composition with its regular horizontal and vertical accents, the very high 
horizon line and the sparse landscape. Many of these features are also apparent in the other 
miniatures of the listed manuscripts. 

In color, too, a different principle is applied, for though bright and unusual hues 
enliven the picture surface, they are not selected by the rules of corresponding values and 
contrasts employed by contemporary Timurid miniatures, but rather for dramatic impact, 
as it 1s done with much greater force in the later Rajput paintings. Many details of furniture 
and accessories (such as thrones and candlesticks in Ms. Bi I, Fig. 147) and of landscape and 
architecture (as in Ms. Ar, A4, As, A6, Bro, C15), have no Persian counterparts, and certain 
Persian details appear misinterpreted in translation, as the sharply angularized rocks (Fig. 146), 
which replace similar but more rounded coral-like formations in Persian miniatures. However, 
such angularized forms occur in an even more pronounced, though simplified, fashion in one 
of the “Sultanate intrusions” in a 16th century Jain manuscript (Fig. 161, lower right corner). 

Within the manuscripts there is a stylistic variety which must be regarded as a selec- 
tion from the accumulated repertoire of Persian miniature painting. When attempts have been 
made to consider some of these manuscripts as the work of separate Persian homogeneous ate- 


! Ms. Аб dated 1438, uses the Shah-nameh text prior to the revi io ysu M (Fig. 152) 
uses the six column format of the 14th GER MXN алд нр арышын UO COME 
? The dates ascribed to some of the miniatures in Ms. 810 (Fi in B 6 4a, b, and 
3 ate C "51 gs. 143-144) in BWG, p. 63, nos. 34a, b, an S 
; b, аге ca. 1395-1400, and by oomaraswamy, op. cit, and Hall, op. cit., date other miniatures of this 
Shah-nameh, the 14th century or beginning of the 15th century. 
H. Goetz, Hess of Muslim Painting under the Sultans of Gujarat (15th-16th century A.D.)," in The 
Urge of the ujarat Research Society, vol. 16, no. 3, (1954), pp. 212-220, figs. 3-7; W. Norman Brown, 
J ama manuscript from Gujarat illustrated in Early Western Indian and Persian styles," in Ars Islamuwa, 
vol. 4 (1937), pp. 154-170. 


4 ll ustra = n W G pl XLV з | 
а p bo H A, from Ms. 49(h); B. Gray, Persian Miniatures. Imperial Library, UNESCO, 
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liers, professional opinion of provenance has run the gamut from north to south. For example, 
Ms. Bio (Figs. 143-44), was regarded by Ernst J. Grube as a Shiraz work; by Eric Schroeder 
as a provincial work with Tabriz as a possibility and by M.S. Dimand as a Herat work.’ 

There is, however, a directness of approach as well as a vivacity expressed through 
wary expressions and an eager pose of the head which give a new tense immediacy to these 
miniatures. 

Specific details, too, point to an Indian origin. 

In Ms. Ar, the two miniatures from the Vever collection have narrow decorated 
bands which go across the width of the picture. In Fig. 133 the band gocs across the top of the 
miniature, whereas in the other Vever miniature it goes across the bottom. These ornamental 
strips are within the framing lines of the miniature and are unrelated to its subject matter. 

While some Persian miniatures and especially frontispieces and title pages of the 
late 14th to the mid 15th century have ornamental borders, those borders encompass the 
miniatures. No Persian miniature in any published text of the period has an unrelated solitary 
decorative band similar to those in Ms. Ar. However, such decorative bands, without specific 
reference to the action, (although originally indicating a groundplane in a landscape or a 
carpet), occur in the mid 15th century Hamzeh-nameh of the Preussische Staatsbibliothek, now 
kept in Tübingen, which shows Western Indian and Malwa features (Figs. 158-59 and 163). 
Here even architectural features take on a band-like aspect (Fig. 159). A stress on such bands 
occurs also in the “Sultanate intrusions” in a Jain manuscript (Fig. 161, right). In the Jain part 
the separating lines are much simpler, hence these elements in the Indo-Muslim part have an 
additional decorative function, which is one of its stylistic characteristics. 

Furthermore, in Jain manuscripts from Western India a decorative band contained 
within the miniature and placed either at the top or bottom of the miniature is not uncommon. 
In one of the earliest examples of a paper Kalpasitra and Kalakacharya Katha from Western 
India dated 1381, in folio Iv there is a decorated band across the top of the miniature.” This 
ornamental band is not confined to 14th century Jain miniatures. In a 15th century Kalpa- 
sitra Ms. of the Western Indian School of 1439, in the National Museum of India, New 
Delhi, folio 43r has an ornamental band across the top and folio 61r has a band across the 
bottom of the miniature." In a 16th century manuscript of the Gita-Govinda in the Prince of 
Wales Museum, Bombay, no. 54.45, influenced by the Western Indian school of painting 
there is a narrow band at the bottom of the miniature in the same herringbone pattern as 

3 Ды} чада miniature paintings from XIII to XIX century from collections in the United States and Canada, Venice, 

1962, p. 49. 

6 Pak: d. in the Fogg Museum of Art, 1942, pp. 78-81. 

7 s on Persian miniatures of the Timurid period in the Metropolitan Museum,” in Eastern Art, Vol. I, 
on Fol 418 iof in Pertsch). Discovered by the second author on 22nd March, 1958 and first presented 
by him to the 25th International Congress of Orientalists in Moscow (August, 1960). See his “Pre-Mughal 
painting in India," in Proceedings of the Congress, vol. IV, Moscow (1963, pp. 191-192). It was also briefly 
announced by Karl Khandalavala and Moti Chandra, “Three New Documents of Indian Painting," in 
Prince of Wales Museum Bulletin, No. 7, 1959-1962, Bombay, 1964, pp. 24, 27, figs. 27-28 my Ettinghausen, 
“The Dance With Zoomorphic Masks and ven Forms of Entertainment Seen in Islamic Art,” in Arabic 
and Islamic Studies in Honor of Hamilton A.R. GIBB, ed. George Makdisi, Leiden, 1965, pl. XXIV. 

? K. Khandalavala, M. Chandra and P. Chandra, Miniature Paintings from the Sri Motichand Khajanchi Col- 
lection, New Delhi, 1960, pl.3. 

10 K. Khandalavala and M. Chandra, “А Consideration of an Illustrated Ms. From Mandapadurga 
(Mandu) dated 1439 A.D.," in Lalit Kala, no. 6, Oct. 1959, p. 21. 
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that in Fig. 133." This practice continues in Malwa in the 17th century, for many of the 
"Ragamala" series during the second half of the 17th century are adorned with a floral 
band of decoration along the lower edge of the picture." 

There is another revealing feature in Fig. 133. The triangular bracket at the side 
of the building has a non-architectural floral ornament e it. This same ornamented 
bracket is employed in Ms. A2 (Fig. 135). The prototype of this form is the triangular corner 
decorations in the Anthology of Iskandar Sultan in London, British Museum, Add. 27261 and 
other Timurid and, later, Safavid manuscripts where it is used throughout the volume to 
fill in spaces left vacant by placing the writing on a bias. In the early 16th century Busian of 
Sultan Nasir Shah Khalji of Mandu in the National Museum of India, New Delhi, folio 
990 (Fig. 157), we see the same penchant for non-architectural floral motifs in the balcony and 
asimilar treatment of architectural forms. 

The Shah-nameh manuscripts A2 and Bro have a number of miniatures clearly painted 
by the same hand, although Ms. Bro is more developed and later: hence the provenance of 
one must be that of the other. А comparison of the two throne scenes (Figs. 134 and 143) reveals 
the same tripartite compositional division, the same undulating hills denoting the distant hori- 
zon, the same cloud forms separated by the throne cupola, the same facial and figural types, 
the same arm and leg position of the ruler. Though these two throne structures are clearly 
related to each other, they differ from those found in 14th or 15th century Persian manuscripts. 

The structure which these thrones do resemble is the Indian, small, square-structured 
mausoleum with its ornamental gallery consisting of a series of niches, the *'guldasteh"" or 
pinnacle-like motif, and the surmounting dome, all of which features appear in these thrones. 
The tomb of Ghiyath ad-Din Tughlaq in Tughlaqabad, ca. 1325, is the prototype of this 
structure, though the tomb of Shah Alam (1350-1388) near Delhi, and the tomb of Shaykh 
Yusuf Qatl who died in 933/1526 are of the same type." A number of related tombs are built 
on high platforms with steps leading up to them." 

Instead of platforms the thrones in Ms. Bro and in the miniature of “The appeal 
of the blacksmith Kaveh before the tyrant Zahhak" from Ms. C17 (Figs. 143 and 152) have 
very unusual legs with a widening foliate profile. Such legs are not found on the thrones 
reproduced in Persian miniatures. Yet they do bear a strong resemblance to those in the 15th 
century Khamseh of Amir Khusrau Dihlavi of the Sultanate Period (Fig. 156). 

Finally, it may be pointed out that the organization of the miniature in Fig. 162 
(Cro) and of Vol. I, fol. 155r in the Anthology of 838/1435 (A5) Illustrated in the CB. Cat., 
(pl. 31) into two registers is an aspect found in both the Hamzeh-nameh of Tübingen (Fig. 163) 
and of Jain manuscripts (Fig. 161). 

The specific Indian details in the miniatures here reproduced are not the only stylis- 


° D. Barrett and B. Gray, Painting of India, Geneva, 1963, p. 71. 

2 W. G. Archer, Central Indian Painting, London, 1958 | : ianchi ogue, op. cit ‚ W.G 
Asch рд py ^ a n, 1958, pl. 7; Khajanchi Catalogue, op. cit., hg. 49; W.G. 
Archer, Rajput Miniatures from the Collection of Edwin Binney, 3rd, Portland Art Museum ва 47, р. 62 

mentions others. Р 4 

a B. Gray, Persian Painting, Geneva, 1961, p. 71 (Fol. 539r). 

с J. Terry, The Charm of Indo-Islamic Architecture, London, 1955, pls. 11, 12, 27 respectively. 

| : iri Islamische Grabbauten in Indian aus der Zeit der Soldatenkaiser, 1320-1540. Leipzig, 1919. Abb. 102, 

ы ris RT usen, Paintings of the Sultans and Emperors of India in American Collections, Lalit Kalà Akademi, 
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tic indications in the manuscripts of indebtedness to Indian precedents, but they are among 
the most patent. A detailed discussion of every discrepancy with Persian precedent in the 
aforementioned manuscripts is beyond the purview of this article, which is a preliminary study. 


GENERAL EXPRESSION OF INDIAN ATTITUDES 

Certain miniatures have an Indian “оок”. The characters have long faces, and their gestures 
and stances render expressive Indian attitudes. Ms. A6 is of that character. In its frontis- 
piece (Fig. 138) higher rank is indicated by greater size, as it is in the contemporary Western 
Indian Jain manuscripts, though hardly any longer in Iran. Accordingly the ruler is the 
largest figure in the miniature. For the features, movements and general aspect of the dancers 
with their long, loosely hanging hair, there is no Persian counterpart. Deep bending move- 
ments are closer to Indian dance forms than Iranian. Two features in the miniature are 
familiar as conventions used in Indian miniatures of a later date: the distinguishing band 
across the chest of the ruler and the clouds drawn in white bars across the sky. (This cloud 
convention is also present in Ms. A7.) 

In the miniature of “Iskandar holding the door ring of the Ka'ba" from Ms. A5 
(Fig. 139), the rendering of the Ka'ba indicates an unfamiliarity not only with the actual build- 
ing, but with its topographical and symbolic representations, of which a Muslim artist would 
very likely have a more precise knowledge. Iskandar, the world conqueror, is not famous 
for his meekness, and he is usually depicted standing commandingly at the door of the Ka'ba 
and grasping the door-ring with authority. A Muslim prays on both knees. This delineation 
of Iskandar on bended knee and hand to heart (also a gesture of the ruler in the frontispiece, 
Fig. 138) 15 closer to a Hindu concept than a Muslim one. 

The miniature of “Farhad carrying on his shoulder Shirin and her horse," folio 
78a from Ms. A7 (Fig. 166), is almost indistinguishable from a miniature of the same subject 
in the Nizami Khamseh dated 844/1441, Istanbul, Topkapu Sarayi Müzesi Hazine 774, so 
that any statement applicable to Fig. 166 is equally applicable to the Topkapu miniature of the 
same subject. Farhad's red and white striped jama-like tunic with the transparent front 
section in Fig. 166 and Fig. 165 (Ms. A5) bears a strong resemblance to costumes in later 
Rajput miniatures. On page 15 іп God, Thrones and Peacocks (S.C. Welch and M.C. Beach, 
Asia Society, 1965) it is remarked that Sultanate period painting “often herald Rajput 
conventions." Certainly the white bar-like-cloud-bands in Fig. 166 and the striped transparent 
tunics in Figs. 165 and 166 qualify as heralds of Rajput conventions. 

Then in the miniature of “Farhad at Mount Behistun,” Vol. II, fol. 61b from Ms. A5, 
the designs in the cusped arches purportedly represent the Sasanian figures in the larger 
arch at Taq-i-Biistan, the alleged work of Farhad. These sculptures at Taq-i-Bistan actually 
are in two registers: the tympanum is occupied by an investiture scene and below it is an 
equestrian figure in chain mail holding shield and lance. Persian miniatures of the 15th 
century when they portray the Tāq-i-Būstān carvings reflect to a greater or lesser degree 
the actual carvings at Taq-i-Büstán (sce BWG Plate XXXIII B). Here too a Persian Muslim 
artist would be presumed to have a more accurate knowledge of these carvings, once con- 
sidered one of the wonders of the world. Not only do the animal and plant carvings in Fig. 165 
demonstrate a complete ignorance of the actual carvings, but they are utterly inappropriate 
to the story of Farhad and Shirin. 
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CALLIGRAPHIC FEAT URES Ab 

In the study of miniatures scholars usually consider only the paintings themselves and base 
their conclusions on their style and iconography. However, these PAM акс part of a 
larger ensemble, the book itself, which they are made to illustrate. It is therefore legitimate 
to consider certain other characteristics of the book in the evaluation of the general back- 
ground of the miniatures, although at first sight these factors might be regarded as ex- 
traneous to the problem under discussion. That this is not the case will be readily clear to 
anybody familiar with the art of the illuminated Islamic book. One only has to keep in mind 
such basic features as the large format of the Ilkhanid manuscripts of the first third of the 
14th century, the columnar arrangements framed by two or three red lines found in the Inju 
manuscripts, the elongated notebook-like format of Timurid anthologies, which are bound 
at the narrow end, the gold and silver painted border designs or gold sprinkled, multicolored 
margins of the Safavid period and the use of little birds in areas not taken up by the text in 
Akbari manuscripts. 

Applying this principle to the group of manuscripts here under study, one encoun- 
ters still another factor to be considered, calligraphic idiosyncrasies as used in some of the 
chapter headings and found in at least two of the investigated books. They prove to be perhaps 
the most markedly Indian aspect of this problematic group. 

When the key manuscript, Ms. A2, was first examined it was startling to find certain 
features in various captions which had never been encountered in the same fashion in other 
Persian writings of the fifteenth century. At first this was thought to be a mere personal foible 
of the particular scribe, Mahmud ibn Muhammad. However, later on one of the most striking 
traits appeared also in Ms. C15. In view of the different stylistic aspect of the paintings 
which pointed to a different workshop it seemed unlikely that this characteristic feature in 
the writing was due to the same calligrapher, but rather that it was the result of a non- 
Persian origin. Since some of the “homeless” manuscripts had occasionally been assumed to 
be Indian it was essential to try to find out whether there was here an Indian element which 
might tie these books and their paintings to the Indian subcontinent and its artistic produc- 
tion in the early fifteenth century. 

The distinguishing feature can be designated as "rhythmic parallelism”, that is to 
say the deliberate parallel delineation of letters of the same general outline and even of neigh- 
bouring letters, which are different and yet were made to conform to the overruling pattern. 
In the manuscripts this characteristic is not apparent in the case of the obviously qualifying 
letters with long upper hastae, such as alif, and [am and to a lesser degree of ta and za, although 
such a usage does occur in monumental Indian inscriptions which are not too different from 
Iranian examples. It is rather to be found in the case of sin and shin or of rà, zû and 2. 

The most common occurrence of the first group (and quite understandably so in the 
case of Shah-namehs) is in the word combination **kushteh shudan” (to be killed), which appears 
with diacritical points for both shins on pages 146r, 231v, upper, 282r, 292v, 312v, 317r, 3557, 
459v, and 462r of Ms. C12 (Fig. A), and which is also to be found in Ms. C15 (Fig. 150); in 
the latter case the diacritical points are used for only one shin, which in spite of the closeness 
of the writing in both instances seems to point to two scribes rather than to one. This parallel- 
ism of sins can occur also in other combinations, as for instance on fol. 312v (Fig. A, second 
row center) where (besides the common “kushteh shudan") it appears in the words “‘bi-dast-i- 
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Rustam” (by the hand of Rustam). Here (in “‘dast’’), as well as on fols. 282r, 317r and 462r, 
occurs also the unusual looped combination of the letter dal and sin, while fol. 288r (Fig. B, 
center) shows it for the combination of dal and пйп in kardan (to make). 

The second group of parallel letters involving ra and za occurs often in the word 
“razm” (battle). Here, in addition, the final mim is given a tail which is identical with the 
outlines of rà and гй and thus underlines this deliberately created parallelism. Folios 205r 
(Fig. B, upper) and 231v, upper (Fig. A, left row, center) bring such versions. However, other 
words and proper names are also involved as shown by the caption on fol. 288r (Fig. B, 
center). A particularly typical example is to be found on fol. 319v (Fig. B,) where the parallel 
rhythm occurs in a more limited fashion in the first line, then appears in fuller fashion in the 


second. 
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How deliberate this procedure is becomes clear by comparing the ends of the captions 
on folios 312v and 317r (Fig. A, second row, center and lower), in both of which the parallel- 
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Fig. D 
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Calligraphic panel, possibly 16th century. 
Karachi, National Museum of Pakistan. 
Photo: courtesy Muhammad Abdul Ghafur. 


ism occurs in the words “‘bi-dast-i-Rustam-i-Zal’’ (by the hand of Rustam the son of Zal). 
However, in the second case two more ra-like characters were added to the final ‘‘Zal’’; they 
are unnecessary, yet they help to reinforce the underlying rhythm. 

While the unusual calligraphic character is thus definitely established and its un- 
Persian aspect clear to anybody familiar with Persian writing of the Timurid period, it re- 
mains to be shown that this rhythmic parallelism is an Indian feature. To demonstrate this 
we are presenting inscriptions from the Indian subcontinent starting from the late seventh 
century to the late tenth century Hijrah, giving in each case the date and region, as well as 
publication which provides further data (Figs. C-F): 


692H Bihar | Epigraphica Indica, Arabic and Persian Supplement, 1961, pl. XIa. 
462 Uttar Pradesh — Ihd., 1964, pl. IVa. 

772 Gujarat Ibid., 1962, pl. Va. 

792 Bihar Ibid., 1955 and 1956, pl. IIc. 

807 Bihar Ibid., 1962, pl. XIIa. 

829 Gujarat Burgess, Ahmedabad, vol. I, G.E. No. 142. 

966 Uttar Pradesh Epigraphica Indica, Supplement, 1965, pl. VIIa. 

884 Bengal Ibid., 1955 and 1956, pl. IVb. 

889 Bengal Faris and Miles, Ars Islamica, vol. VII, 1940, fig. 3. 
899 Bengal ` Epigraphica Indica, Supplement 1965, pl. IXb 

897 Bihar Ibid., pl. XIb 

967 Bengal Tbid., 1955 and 1956, pl. VIIc. 
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Many further examples could be adduced, but the given inscriptions make it amply 
clear that the observed calligraphic feature (though apparently not yet scholarly investigated 
in depth) started well before the 9th century Hijrah when it is found in manuscripts and 
continued beyond that date. It is apparently universally North-Indian, although the feature 
seems to be particularly prevalent in Bihar, Gujarat and Bengal. 

It is true that in the foregoing carved stone inscriptions were compared with written 
texts on paper; but since the former are technically more difficult to produce and still show 
this characteristic aspect, it is only natural that it should also appear in a medium which 
is easier to handle. Dated manuscripts of the ninth century Hijrah which are of undoubted 
Indian origin are rare and not yet properly studied and published, so that it is still difficult to 
establish the desired proof with contemporary written examples. However, an undated 
calligraphically written panel which is apparently not earlier than the tenth century H., 
now in the National Museum of Pakistan (Fig. G), demonstrates clearly that the rhythmic 
parallelism occurs also in the handiwork of scribes. Be that as it may, the Indian origin of at 
least two key manuscripts of the series seems to be indicated from a calligraphic point of view and 
due to their stylistic relationship to other manuscripts these, too, should be regarded 
as Indian. 


FEATURES INDICATING TRANSLATION FROM PERSIAN MODELS 
While many of the miniatures in this group of manuscripts have neither specific Indian features, 
nor express general Indian attitudes, they reveal themselves nevertheless as copies from Persian 
models, for some use well-known Persian prototypes in a novel fashion, while others mis- 
understand some of the Iranian objects which they depict. That the Indians had developed 
techniques for tracing drawings and paintings has been well established." Several museums 
and collections own stencils for the transfer of designs. However, in the Sultanate paintings 
we encounter something different from the later, purely mechanical transfer of designs. 
Thus, while “Jamshid teaching the crafts" from the Boston Shah-nameh, Ms. B11 
(Fig. 145) isclearly derived from the Chester Beatty 1470 Tabari of the same subject (Fig. 155) 
or from a prototype common to both, and uses the same figures performing identical tasks, 
the figures are placed against a different background, and the position of some figures in the 
miniature has been changed. A very different type of throne and ruler occupies the centre of 
the Boston miniature from the Chester Beatty one. This throne and ruler are derived from a 
miniature in the Khamseh of Nizami of 843/1439, which we regard as of possible Sultanate 
origin, Ms. A7, as Fig. 141 reveals. So instead of a slavish copy the miniaturist here has com- 
bined different derived forms. However, in this process the artist did not always grasp the 
meaning of his model. Thus, evidently the artist did not understand the loom mechanism, 
for his strands of thread instead of being held by the beam, reach beyond the horizon and 
disappear into the clouds. 
17 Chandra, The techni Mughal painting cknow 1949, p. 3 d S. Digby, “The literary evidence 
for Bares in ihe cech a cer ^ psc of ба Азына УЕ Азр, Бйр Vol. I, Nov. 1967, p. 54- 
18 The Chester Beatty catalogue makes it clear that his manuscript had been in India, although the date 
when it reached the subcontinent is uncertain. It is, however, known that this manuscript belonged to the 
library of the Great Mughals, for a note on fol. 1 read: “22nd Rabi' I, dH os H. (21st Oct., 1693), in the 
reign of Emperor Muhyi ad-Din Muhammad Aurangzeb Padishah." It is most likely that the Ms. must 
have reached the Mughal court well before the time of Aurangzeb. 
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In Ms. A8, the Jawami "al- Hikayat, fol. 40v, the miniaturist evidently was unfamiliar 
with the mechanics of Iranian tents and thrones from which the Iranian motifs derive, for he 
has put them to strange uscs. ligure 142 reveals Faridun sitting under a conical tent-top 
decorated with appliqué designs. Ropes are visible, which customarily are used to peg the 
tent to the ground to give it stability. The attendant on the right is, however, holding the 
tent up in his hand by the thin rope as if it were a royal umbrella. | | { 

The throne with folded sides on which Faridun sits has its right side at the height 
of his head, while the throne's left side is so low that it enables him to lean over it. Though 
not all Iranian thrones are of the same height, their sides are always of an equal height. 
Here again we are confronted with the misinterpretation of an unknown, foreign model. 

Rings adorn Faridun's second and fourth fingers, and tatoo marks are visible on 
the back of his hand, which hardly seems to be an Iranian custom. Though the miniaturist 
exhibits his ignorance of Iranian tent and throne structure, he demonstrates his knowledge 
of the Indian custom of tatooing. 


CONCLUSION 
Incontrovertible evidence and especially documentary proof of an Indian provenance for all 
the manuscripts here listed and discussed are still lacking, but there is literary evidence to 
support an Indian provenance for Ms. Аб directly and by inference to the three|other manu- 
scripts closely related to it: Ms. A5, A7, and the Nizami Khamseh of 844/1441, Istanbul, 
Topkapu Sarayi, Miizesi, Hazine 774. Charles Rieu in his Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts 
in the British. Museum, London, 1879-1895) in vol. II, pp. 534-535 in discussing Ms. A6 
writes: “Те text although agreeing in the main with other copies shows an addition probably 
made in India: towards the end of Ferdausi's life fol. 5a, it is stated that “when fleeing from 
the wrath of Mahmud he had taken refuge in India and that the king of Delhi after keeping 
him some time as an honored guest sent him back with rich presents to Tus.” 
Moreover, the stylistic, iconographic and calligraphic features in these miniatures 
make a Sultanate origin seem most likely. . . . 
Certain specific Indian forms and attitudes are present, even though copying of 
Persian miniatures is often clearly indicated. It may also be of some significance that at least 
two of the manuscripts here discussed (A2 and A4) are still in India and thus may never have 
left the country, while another (A5) was once in the possession of the Adil Shahs of Bijapur. 
The Persian Timurid contribution to 15th century Jain painting in Western India" and in 
16th century manuscript painting in Malwa” has already been demonstrated. Indeed the 
Persian elements in the Jain manuscript in Ahmedabad are so strongly Timurid in character 
that M.S. Dimand assumed that “they were copied from some Persian manuscript of the 
= fourteenth or fifteenth century. Although there are definite differences between these 
Persian" features and truly Persian ones, the fact remains that there were in India in the 
fifteenth century manuscripts which were very close to Persian ones. This points strongly to 
the group here under discussion. 
= See footnote 3. 
R. Ettinghausen, “The Bustan Manuscript of Sultan Nasir-Shah Khalii.”” I,n € I9 
xs tes and in the same issue R. E Ae Venit o a pis = : Maik тупе 1999 
*! Brown, of. cit., p. 162, Ёп. 14. 
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Further study of the material may reveal the necessary evidence which establishes 
the exact place or places of production, and establish also the exact dating and proper 
chronological order of the undated and now dispersed miniatures which were not attempted 
in this paper. 


ADDENDA 

The detached leaf from Ms. C13 (Fig. 164) was sold by the Kevorkian Foundation 
to Maggs Bros. on December 1, 1969, by Sotheby, lot 42. An illustration is opposite p. 22 
of the Sotheby catalogue which states: “This miniature was executed outside Persia, quite 
probably in India where manuscripts are known to have been produced in Persian style.” 

The miniature of “‘Farhad carrying on his shoulder Shirin and her horse," folio 
78a from Ms. A7, is almost indistinguishable from a miniature of the same subject in the 
Nizami Khamseh dated 844/1441, Istanbul, Topkapu Sarayi Müzesi, Hazine 774, catalogue 
no. 401, so that any statement applicable to Fig. 166 is equally applicable to the Topkapu 
Khamseh miniature of the same subject. Farhad's red and white striped jamà-like tunic with 
the transparent front section in Fig. 165 (Ms. A5) and Fig. 166 bears a strong resemblance to 
costumes in later Rajput miniatures. On page 15 in God, Thrones and Peacocks (S.C. Welch and 
М.С. Beach, Asia Society, 1965) it is remarked that Sultanate period painting ‘‘often herald 
Rajput conventions." Certainly the white bar-like-cloud-bands in Fig. 166 and the striped 
transparent tunics in Figs. 165 and 166 qualify as heralds of Rajput conventions. 

Then in the miniature of “Farhad at Mount Behistun,” vol. II, fol. 61b from Ms. A5, 
the designs in the cusped arches purportedly represent the Sasanian figures in the larger 
arch at Taq-i-Bustan, the alleged work of Farhad. These sculptures at Taq-i-Bistan actually 
are in two registers: the tympanum is occupied by an investiture scene and below it is an 
equestrian figure in chain mail holding shield and lance. Persian miniatures of the 15th 
century when they portray the Taq-i-Bistan carvings, reflect to a greater or lesser degree the 
actual carvings at Taq-i-Bistan (see BWG, Plate XXXIII b). Here too a Persian Muslim 
artist would be presumed to have a more accurate knowledge of these carvings, once con- 
sidered one of the wonders of the world. Not only do the animal and plant carvings in Fig. 165 
demonstrate a complete ignorance of the actual carvings at Taq-i-Bustan, but they are utterly 
inappropriate to the story of Farhad and Shirin. 

Closely related to Ms. A5, A7 and the Nizami Khamseh of 844/1441, Istanbul, 
Topkapu Sarayi Müzesi, Hazine 774, is Ms. A6. This group of miniatures though displaying 
Indianate features appears to emanate from a northeastern provincial prototype rather than 
from a southern one as do most of the other miniatures mentioned herein. There is literary 
evidence to support a Sultanate provenance for Ms. A6 directly, which indirectly affects 
the three other manuscripts previously mentioned. Charles Rieu in his Catalogue of the Persian 
Manuscripts in the British Museum (London, 1879-1895) in vol. IL, pp. 534-535 in discussing 
Ms. A6 writes: “The text although agreeing in the main with other copies shows an addition 
probably made in India: towards the end of Ferdausi's life fol. 5a it is stated that “when 
fleeing from the wrath of Mahmud he had taken refuge in India and that the king of Delhi 
after keeping him some time as an honored guest sent him back with rich presents to Tus." 
This strongly indicates that the manuscript as such was written in India and implies that the 
related manuscripts were also written in India. 
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Finally attention should be drawn to the miniature “Zal battling with Samasas 
and Khazvaran” in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fig. 167) which belongs to the dispersed 
Shah-nameh, Ms. Bio of the preceding list of manuscripts. This painting not only shares the 
general characteristics of the whole group of Sultanate miniatures but also the specific stylistic 
feature of two closely massed groups in nearly identical poses at the right, as well as the 
calligraphic idiosyncrasy of rhythmic parallelism. The latter is evident in the caption where 
it appears.in the parallel placing of rà and za and in the conforming shapes of min and sin. 
Since this. particular miniature is typical for the illustration of the manuscript as a whole 
the two stylistic aspects found in them demonstrate again the Indian character of the book 
and of the whole category as well. 
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M. S. RANDHAWA 


Two Panjabi Artists of the Nineteenth Century 
Kehar Singh and Kapur Singh 


In the first half of the 19th century a type of painting developed in India which has been given 
the name of the Company School. The patrons of this art were mainly British officers. It was 
Mrs. Mildred Archer who first drew attention to this school of painting in her book Patna 
Painting." In 1955 Mildred and W. G. Archer made a detailed study of this school of painting 
in their book Indian Painting for the British 1770-1880. Paintings of this type were done at 
Murshidabad, Patna, Banaras, Lucknow, Delhi, as well as in some places in southern and 
western India. The subjects of these paintings were the common people of India like grass- 
cutters, barbers, pedlars, tailors, dhobies, lacquer workers, cloth-sellers, beggars and dancing 
girls etc. Sewak Ram and Hulas Lal of Patna painted paintings of this type about 1810-1830. 
А work of similar nature was also done by Kamlapati Lal of Banaras about 1830. 

Panjab was occupied by the British in 1849 after the second Sikh War. By 1850 the 
British had fully consolidated their power in this area. It is interesting to note that at about 
this period two artists Kehar Singh and Kapur Singh made drawings and sketches which are 
in the same spirit as the paintings of the Company School. Chandigarh Museum has a collec- 
tion of sketches by Kehar Singh which were purchased from S. Sant Parkash Singh, Inspector 
General of Police, Punjab, in 1956. T'wo of these drawings are signed by the artist. Figure 168 
Is a painting of Ajab Singh Nihang which bears an inscription in Gurmukhi and Persian 
scripts. In Gurmukhi it is stated ‘Ajab Singh Nihang caste Bahl Khatri born at Nankana.’ 
In the Urdu script it is stated that this painting was painted by Kehar Singh artist at Kapur- 
thala. Instructions are also noted regarding the colours to be painted. Figure 169 is a portrait 
of a sadhu by the same artist which is dated Samvat 1929 which gives the date of 1872. It bears 
an inscription in Gurmukhi Mehmaishahi Sadhu Nirtkar Lahore Anarkali Samvat 1929. It is a 
sketch of a sddhu playing a sitar and wearing an elongated cap topped by feathers. 

This collection also contains portrait of an English Officer (Fig. 170). This indicates 
that most probably patrons of the artist Kehar Singh were English officers. Apart from this 
portrait, the other portraits are of people belonging to different castes and professions. Photo- 
graphy came to Delhi in 1870. Before this the British officers, posted in India, had to rely on 
the services of Indian artists who could make realistic sketches of the people of India with 
accent on the odd and the picturesque for their foreign patrons. The ekka was а common mode 
of transport in Panjab of that period. Kehar Singh has left a record of this vehicle in a painting 
in which an ekká with two female passengers laden with ornaments is being driven with speed 
on a katcha road (Fig. 171). This is an interesting record in the sense that the ekka has entirely 


! Published in 1947, London. 
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vanished from Panjab though it is still in use in many places in the Uttar Pradesh. In Fig. 179 
we see an artisan twisting threads which are tied to a stand. He is manufacturing parandas, 
4 number of which are lying on the box. At that time the women of окар made extensive 
use of parandas to give volume to their coiffure. This type of trade is stil being carried on in the 
city of Patiala though in other towns which are more modern it has sagged vanished. 

Kehar Singh was also fond of sketching beggars and jugglers. In Fig. 173 We see а 
juggler with a pair of performing monkeys and a goat. Itis a very eloquent portrait of a profes- 
sion which has largely disappeared from the Panjab scene after partition. 

Record of household work is also one of the favourite themes with Kehar Singh. 
There is a coloured sketch in which four women are shown baking chapatis in a tandoor (an 
earthen oven). The tandoor is still in use in the rural area and the scene is familiar even now. 
However, change in the coiffure of women would be obvious to any one. During the latter part 
of the 19th century women in Panjab had an elaborate hair-do. The hair were piled in the form 
of a mound on the head and use of heavy ornaments for the ears was also common (Fig. 174). 

Lastly we reproduce a sketch of a jhiwar (water carrier) and a woman at a small well 
(Fig. 175). The expression on the face of the woman indicates that a mild flirtation 1s going on. 
What Kehar Singh has shown is still a familiar scene in rural Panjab where jhwwars are still the 
main suppliers of water for domestic consumption and are paid in kind on a half yearly basis. 

The sketches of contemporary life by Kehar Singh are an important record of the 
people in the late 19th century Panjab. His portraits of carpenters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, 
potters, masons, dyers, snake-charmers, wandering minstrels playing sarangi, heavily armoured 
nihangs, halwais, astrologers, sadhus and vagabonds of many varieties are a vivid record of 
life in Panjab in the last century. 

Another artist who was contemporary of Kehar Singh was Kapur Singh. Very 
little is known about him, but there is a likelihood that he belonged to Kapurthala and also 
worked at Lahore. Whether he was related to Kehar Singh is not known. Percy Brown who 
saw his paintings in the exhibition of arts and crafts held at Lahore in 1864 observed, “He 
painted a large number of figure subjects, miniature in size and showing a very fair knowledge 
of drawing with considerable action." His sketches are in the Central Museum, Lahore and a 
few in Chandigarh Museum. 

Kapur Singh has painted an excellent sketch of a Kuka or a Namdhari Sikh. The 
Namdhari sect was founded by Balak Singh (1797-1862) son of a goldsmith of village Sarvala 
in District Attock. He was followed by Ram Singh, a carpenter of village Bhaini in Ludhiana 
District, who was exiled by the British for his subversive activities and died in Rangoon in 
1885. The Kukas are a puritanical sect of the Sikhs who believe in hand-spun cloth, vegetarian- 
ism and simple living. In fact it was Ram Singh who was the earliest advocate of Swadeshi 
and used boycott as a political weapon against the British thus anticipating Mahatma Gandhi 
by many years. Kukas tie a turban in a style of their own, flat on the forehead and usually 
carry a woollen rosary. In the portrait ofa Kuka which we reproduce (Fig. 176) we see a member 
of the sect seated on a piece of cloth holding a rosary with two kachhas lying in front of him. 

Kapur Singh has left an excellent portrait of a pandit reading a pothi. The pages of 
the pothi are in a horizontal format and are piled one above the other. This was the manner in 
which books were written in the past. The leaves were kept loose between two boards. The 
kurtà worn by the pandit and the style of his turban is characteristic (Fig. 177). 
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Nihangs are a sect of Sikhs who are picturesque survivors of the 18th century. This 
sect was founded by Guru Gobind Singh. Maharaja Ranjit Singh, when he consolidated his 
power, made use of Nihangs as his suicide troops. They were a lawless lot who obeyed no 
authority. Their chief leader was Phoola Singh Akali who played a prominent role in the siege 
of Multan. The Nihangs wear conical blue turban, on which they fasten a number of quoits. 
They wear cholàs and usually carry swords, spears and shields on their persons. Kapur Singh 
has painted a caricature of a Nihang. The man has a withered left leg which is bandaged at 
the knee. His clothes are torn and he has also lost one eye. He is shown in a fit of anger (Fig. 178). 
Even at present Nihangs can be seen in the countryside of the Panjab. Their headquarters 
are at Anandpur where they congregate at the Hola festival. They are fanatics and one of the 
sports which they enjoy during the Hola is desecration of the grave of Aurangzeb who they 
call ‘Nauranga’. A raised mound is made to symbolise the grave of Aurangzeb and it is given 
shoe beating by parties of Nihangs. Apart from this pastime Nihangs enjoy drinking bhang, 
and they have given it the name of sukha or giver of pleasure. 


REFERENCES: 
Archer, W. G., Paintings of the Sikhs, London, 1966. Indian Painting for the British, London, 1770-1780. 
Baden-Powell, B. H., Handbook of the Manufacturers and Arts of the Punjab, Lahore, 1872. 
Khushwant Singh, A History of the Sikhs, Vol. 1, Princeton, 1963. 
Sohan Singh, G. 5., Gian Chitravali, Masterpieces of the late Bhai Gian Singh Nagash, Amritsar, 1956. 
Mildred Archer, Patna Paintings, London, 1947. 
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Banaras and the British 


On the British in India, Banaras has always exerted a powerful fascination. Some found it 
grandly picturesque, others saw it as a strange hotch-potch of beauty and ат Тһе reaction 
of young Lieutenant Eaton as he passed through Banaras on his way up the Ganges in July 
1858 was perhaps typical of many. “Before us lay the celebrated. city of Benares looking 
bright and pretty in the light of breaking day, with the holy river in the foreground with a 
few long, snake-like river steamers and clumsy country craft lying lazily upon its muddy 
waters; whilst hosts of temples, painted and bedizened and quaintly carved, reared here and 
there their many pointed pinnacles, and a few tall, delicate minarets. And then looking more 
particularly to the inside of the city you see rows of large white stone buildings—of small 
brown ones, waving palms and dark groups of mango trees—/fakirs, and coolies and baboos, 
and merchants, and other natives who throng the crowded streets—monkeys who climbed the 
trees and chattered on the roofs of houses—bullocks and creaking carts, elephants, camels and 
all sorts of other sights, some novel, some picturesque, many ridiculous, a few sublime, but all 
slightly dirty and bedusted as the glories of the East are wont to be.” 

There were others of the British, however, who probed deeper. From the late 
eighteenth century onwards, Banaras was administered by a succession of officials who delighted 
in the city as a centre of Hindu religion and Indian culture. Some of them were interested in 
religious practices, classical texts and languages, or in astrology. Others spent their leisure 
investigating the ancient architectural remains that lay thick in Banaras and its neighbourhood. 
While they pursued their enquiries, often with the help of Indian pandits and draughtsmen, 
they at the same time communicated something of their own western culture and taste. During 
the late eighteenth century and much of the nineteenth, this fruitful interchange proceeded. 

Jonathan Duncan, an East India Company servant, was posted to Banaras as Resi- 
dent and Superintendent in 1788 where he stayed until 1794. A man of great integrity and one 
of the finest revenue officers of his day, he is chiefly remembered for his administrative reforms, 
his wise revenue assessments, and his attempt to suppress infanticide. But he also belonged to 
that group of scholars who wished to preserve and strengthen the classical culture of India. 
To this end he revived the Sanskrit College in 1791 and recruited a number of pandits to 
translate Sanskrit texts into Persian. 

Amongst these pandits was Anand Gyan, a Brahmin from Mathura. In 1793, another 
Bengal civilian, Charles Boddam, was posted as Judge and Magistrate to the adjoining district 
of Saran where he stayed until his death in 1811. He had gone out to India in 1780 and from 
1788 had been assistant to the Collector of Bihar. It is probable that this posting, with Gaya 
in its neighbourhood, had already aroused his interest in Hinduism. On arriving in Saran, 

' India Office Library, MSS. Eur. D. 512/1, f. 28. Diary of George Welby Eaton. 
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he must have made periodic visits to Banaras where, he wrote, “jin the year 1794 I became 
acquainted with Anand Gyan, with whom I frequently conversed, and he, perceiving that I 
wished to obtain an insight into Eastern literature, gave me a copy of his translation of the 
Ramayan, which he had then finished. Being much pleased with this work I attempted to 
render it in English, during the hours of leisure from my official avocations". By 1804 this work 
was finished and copied out in a copper-plate hand. It formed two volumes which were lavishly 
illustrated with water-colour drawings by Chapra artists.” A second copy was also made, 
probably as a precaution against loss.” In the preface, dated ‘Chuprah, 18 December 1804’, 
he wrote, ““The pictures annexed to this work were drawn by native artists under the super- 
intendence of some Pandits who explained to them the figures as described in their books" 
(Figs. 179, 180). The style of these paintings is very similar to that of painters working for the 
British in Patna and it is probable that members of the same Kayasth community had gone to 
Chapra in search of work, just as certain families had moved from Patna to Arrah in Shahabad. 

At the time when Boddam was visiting Banaras and collaborating with Anand 
Gyan, other cultured British officers had been posted to Banaras. George Cherry had gone 
there in 1793 as Resident. He was a competent amateur artist and, when Persian Secretary 
to Lord Cornwallis, had painted a portrait of Tipu Sultan which Cornwallis had presented 
to the ruler's mother.* He was not the only amateur British artist in Banaras for in July 1795 
he was joined by Samuel Davis, the Judge and Magistrate who stayed in Banaras until May 
/1800. Davis was an enthusiastic sketcher of landscapes and, when posted to Bhagalpur, had 
been host to the two Daniells for a year from the hot weather of 1790 to 1791. These two 
professional artists, uncle and nephew, had stayed with him while they worked up their 
sketches into finished water-colours and oils. There is little doubt that Davis acquired a great 
deal of technical knowledge from the Daniells during this period, often arranging sketching 
picnics and expeditions for them when he would sit by their side and sketch the same scenes. 
Davis was also a mathematician and astronomer. He had written articles on Hindu astrology 
and the Indian cycle of Jupiter. While he was in Banaras he built himself an observatory and 
identified many astronomical references in Sanskrit literature. He was also keenly interested 
in antiquities. Both Cherry and Davis as officials became involved in the rising of Wazir Ali 
on 14 January 1799. Cherry was killed, but Davis, who lived at Nandeswar House (now the 
town house of the Maharaja) stood at the top of a spiral staircase and drove off his attackers 
with a footman's spear. 

A little later, one of the greatest British scholars, James Prinsep, was posted to 
Banaras as Mint Master from 1820 to 1830. He is remembered for deciphering the Kharoshti 
and Brahmi scripts but he was also interested in many other subjects, including minerology, 
numismatics and antiquities. As a result of these interests he mixed freely with the pandits, 
and a lithograph, made by Sir Charles D'Oyly in Patna, shows him sitting amongst them in 
the Sanskrit College (Fig. 181). Prinsep came to love Banaras as a city and in 1822 he made a 
careful survey of it, listing all the temples and mosques. He even made his own contribution 
to the city by designing the Mint House in 1820 to 1821 and a Blind and Leper Asylum for 


2 India Office Library, MSS. Eur. C. 116/1 & 2. The Adhy Atma Ramayan, 
3 Ibid., C. 215/1 & 2. The Adhy Atma Ramayan. 

* India Office Collection, Revised Foster Catalogue, no. 28. 

> Ibid., no. 394. 
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repaired the minarets of the small mosque of Aurangzeb and 
also the wall of the Nag Kuan. In his leisure moments he made sketches of the city and these 
he later published in three parts between 1831 and 1834 as Benares illustrated т а series of draw- 
ings (Fig. 182). The book 1s prefaced by an amusing vignette, hols of the European and 
Hindu ways of life (Fig. 183). This frank identification of Europeans with thé city die: commoner 
in the early nineteenth century than in later years. In 1808, gr otc William Grant, the 
Collector, presented a great bell to the Durga Temple. He and his wife and न been 
almost drowned when caught in a whirlpool off the Garhwa Ghat near Ramnagar. The boat- 
men prayed to Durga and then succeeded in bringing the boat safely to shore. In gratitude, 
‘Mister William Jems Grant Sahib Bahadur Kalaktar shahr Banaras mah Asarh Fasli 1215 
(1808)", as the Urdu inscription of the bell records, presented the bell. 

While these officers were interesting themselves in classical Sanskrit texts and the 
exploration of the city and its buildings, others were fascinated by the people, especially the 
ascetics, who formed such a powerful part of the population. Robert Thomas John Glynn 
was one of these. In 1810 he went to Banaras as Registrar of the City Court and Assistant to 
the Magistrate, and between 1811 and 1813 he was Officiating Judge and Magistrate. In 1813 
he commissioned Pandit Mathuranath, a Brahmin of Malwa living in Banaras, to write the 
Riyad al-madhahib (‘Fields of Sects’), a work on the various castes and sects of the Hindus, 
including the Jains and Sikhs. The autograph copy in the India Office Library? is not illustra- 
ted, but another in private hands contains small paintings illustrating the various types of 
ascetics and showing their distinctive costume and caste marks. 

A similar work, the Silsila-i-Fogiyan ("The Chain of the Jogis’) was written by Sital 
Singh, Munshi to the Raja of Banaras. It is not known who commissioned this work, but it 
may have been Colonel Colin MacKenzie, who possessed a copy illustrated with small paint- 
ings of ascetics.’ The book is divided into five parts and deals with the Vaishnavite Gosains, 
the Shaivites, the Shaktas, the Nanakshahis and the Shravakas and Yatis. Two appendices 
discuss the tenets of these sects and describe the city of Banaras. Although the book is un- 
dated, it has an 1816 water-mark. In 1817 MacKenzie left South India, where he had spent 
most of his service, and went to Calcutta as Surveyor-General of India. He had spent a leave 
in 1813 travelling across northern India and he may well have become interested in the ascetics 
of Banaras at that time. It was only natural that on going to Calcutta, this great scholar should 
turn his attention to the religious practices of the north with which he was less familiar. He 
may therefore have commissioned the book, or else been sent it by a friend. It was from these 
two treatises that Horace Hayman Wilson later compiled his Sketch of the Religious Sects of the 
Hindus which was published in Asiatick Researches in 1828 and 1832.5 

The antiquities of Banaras and its neighbourhood excited other officials. Markham 
Kittoe, from the time of his arrival in India in 1825 as an officer in the East India Company's 
army, had interested himself in the architecture and sculpture of Bengal and Bihar. He made 
a reputation for himself as an archaeologist and in 1848 he was appointed Archaeological 
Enquirer to Government in the North-Western Provinces. At the same time he was instructed 
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$ India Office Library, Ethé 2720. 
7 Ibid., 2974. 
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to prepare designs for Queen's College, Banaras, and to supervise its building. He was thus 
able to explore the ancient remains of Banaras and nearby Sarnath. Excavations had been 
made here since the late eighteenth century. Jagat Singh, Diwan of Raja Chet Singh, had 
begun to dig out the great brick stupa in 1794 and Jonathan Duncan had published a note on 
two relic caskets.” In 1835 Cunningham had conducted more careful excavations and these 
were continued by Major Kittoe and Edward Thomas, the Judge of Banaras, who communi- 
cated a report to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1854." In the course of this work, 
Kittoe made careful drawings of the sculpture that was revealed. He trained a number of 
Banaras artists to assist him and amongst these were the Kayasth painters Pyare Lal, Mahesh 
Lal, Ganesh Lal, Girdhari Lal, Ganesh Prasad and Mahesh Prasad. Three large volumes in 
the India Office Library" include drawings by these artists which can scarcely be distinguished 
from those made by Kittoe himself (Figs. 184, 185, and 186). 

АП these varied contacts from the eighteenth century onwards enabled Indian 
artists in Banaras to become acquainted with European techniques of water-colour painting 
and to understand British interests. As a result, a type of painting developed in Banaras 
especially for Europeans. It consisted of sets of pictures made on paper or mica, depicting 
those subjects which had a ready appeal. Some illustrated varying modes of transport— 
camels, elephants, bullock carts, pony traps and palanquins. Others depicted ceremonies and 
festivals such as Muharram, hook-swinging and marriages. Most numerous of all were sets 
showing the different costumes and occupations of the local people—brass workers, weavers, 
silver-smiths, or carpenters. Certain subjects were particularly popular and whole sets were 
devoted to dancing girls with their musicians, servants employed in European households, or 
ascetics. For many of the British the main fascination of Banaras lay in the numerous holy 
men who thronged the ghdts and narrow streets. Large sets, sometimes of a hundred paintings" 
were made which included ascetics—kanphatas with their great agate ear-rings, jangams in 
saffron robes carrying a bell (Fig. 187), naked tapasis leaning on a crutch, Ramanand ascetics in 
their patchwork coats (Fig. 188), nanakshahis in white shirts, naked bairagis with tongs and 
bowls of fire, Kabirpanthis with saffron robes, red caps and rosaries, and dhwajadharis in red 
loin-cloths with flags on poles. 

Paintings of this type were made at Banaras from about 1815 onwards. According 
to oral tradition, a certain Dallu Lal (c. 1790-c.1860) moved to Banaras from Dinapore in 
1815 and began to work for the British. He originally came from the Patna painter community 
which was already making pictures of this type for the British. He was soon joined by another 
Patna painter, Kamalpati (c. 1760-1838) who made sets of pictures on both paper and mica. 
When Fanny Parks visited the city in 1831, she commented on the high quality of the mica 
painting. Kamalpati was joined by his brother Phulchand, and a certain Shiva Ram also 
produced similar work. After Kamalpati's death, his sons, Chuni, Muni and Bihari Lal, 


9 “Ап account of the discovery of two urns in the vicinity of Benares,’ Asiatick Researches, London, 1799, vol. v, 

131-133. 

*Note on the present state of the excavations at Sarnath,' Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 

1855, vol. xxiii, 469-477. 

!! India Office Library, Western Drawings, 2876, 2877, 2878. 

12 Ibid., Additional Oriental, 71-170. | 

| ла Parks, Wanderings of a pilgrim in search of the picturesque during twenty-four years in the East 
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carried on the family business. It became very flourishing and they were joined by various 
cousins, Misra and Muni Lal, Ganesh and Mahesh Prasad. The latter artists were amongst 
those who assisted Kittoe in making European-style drawings of sculpture. At the same time 
another artist, Mulchand, was also working both in the bazaar and for Kittoe. During this 
period—the eighteen forties and fifties—numerous sets of pictures were made in Banaras 
and hawked around the cantonments. Some were sent to Calcutta and even to England. Such 
painting continued in Banaras until the late nineteenth century, but with the growing popular- 
ity of the camera, it gradually declined. 

It was not only the painter community of Banaras that was influenced by western 
tastes, but the gentry also. The Maharaja of Banaras, himself, Maharaja Ishwari Narain 
Singh (1835-89) had acquired a liking for paintings in the European manner. He patronised 
several artists at his court—Dallu Lal, Gopal and Lal Chand, Shiva Ram and his son Surat. 
They made flower studies for him and also portraits of the people around him. The Maharaja 
also became a good friend of Edward Anderdon Reade, Commissioner of Banaras from 1846 
to 1853, and they corresponded for many years. After Reade had retired to Ipsden House in 
Oxfordshire, Ishwari Narayan Singh intimated that he wished to give a substantial charity 
to England. Remembering how in earlier days Reade had sometimes compared the shortage 
of water in the hilly areas of the Banaras division to the problems of his own native Chiltern 
Hills, the Maharaja suggested that his charity should take the form of a fine well at Ipsden. 
The plan matured. Reade himself designed an oriental structure, and work was commenced 
in 1863. The well still stands in the village (Figs. 189, 190), a strange exotic witness to those 
varied contacts between the people of Banaras and the British, friendships which have con- 
tinued until the present day. ` 
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KAMALADEVI CHATTOPADHYAY 


Kantha Embroidery of Bengal 


Embroidery like every other handicraft of aesthetic value is the manifestation of man’s yearn- 
ing for beauty, for introducing grace and elegance into the monotony and drabness of everyday 
life through fine form and colour. This lure has remained constant with man and explains the 
fascination of embroidery through the ages, for embroidery can embellish the simplest object 
with a grandeur, endow a non-descript piece of fabric or leather with loveliness. It is like a 
magic wand that transforms nothing into something, fills blankness with substance, emptiness 
with meaningfulness. 

Embroidery in India, with an exception or two like Kashmir, has been a feminine 
craft and very domestic in all its essential features, for it does not call for muscular strength 
or intellectual exercise but only artistic skill and sensitivity. Thus any leisure hour can be 
passed in this fruitful self-expression. 

Embroidery has also had a personal and therefore social aspect as a feminine occupa- 
tion, especially for women living very sheltered lives, like those in purdah, who are cut off 
from fuller participation in the larger social life outside their immediate domestic precincts. 
Here embroidery offers a very suitable vehicle for self-expression as well as a welcome diversion. 
It seems natural that this craft should come to be integrated into all the main events of the 
family life, figuring on auspicious occasions and festivals. 

Thus though an intimate and private element in the family, embroidery has a unique 
and continued place in the cultural evolution of this country, handed down from generation 
to generation. But in the multifaced character of our cultures, each region with its own unique 
cultural mien, there was bound to be a multiplicity of types. This is most welcome for it adds 
to the richness by its variety. T 

Amongst these many varieties is Kantha,! a speciality of Bengal (Figs. 191-192). The 
word Kantha has no satisfactory etymological derivative from any Sanskrit root, but is accepted 
as a patched cloth made of rags, mostly discarded saris or dhoties of uniform size and care 
taken to avoid wrinkles when they were spread upon a mat. These are piled one on top of the 
other, according to the required size and thickness, depending on the desired kind of Aantha 
wanted. The edges are then folded in and the piled up pieces are sewn together almost 
invisibly, with common running stitches in white thread to cover the entire field surface for 
strength and stability. This is done with five or six threads put into the needle at one time. The 
stitches are those used in darning. The threads drawn across the fabric in one direction are SO 
close that the edges of the several textile pieces are practically imperceptible and they give 

! The local form in Bengal is Kañtha. 


The term kanthd is derived from the Sanskrit Kantha which stands for a cloth-spread usually made of patch- 
work; the Sanskrit term is derived from the root kathi, meaning: to sew.— Editors. 
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a rippled look to the surface. Very fine quilting is then done with the white threads starting 
' from one end, lengthwise, going round the corners and coming back to the starting point; 
and where the linen shows, in the design, it is unquilted and held in place by embroidery 
stitches. The design, however, is traced before starting out on the quilting as this only forms the 
background. Coloured threads are then drawn outfrom the coloured borders ofthe old discarded 
saris for working into the embroidery designs, to fill inthe surface with various patterns and forms. 
According to G.S. Dutta, a deep student of this craft, originally аррич че was done on these 
quilts but was later replaced by embroidery. Aer tech today Kantha mainly means coloured 
embroidery on quilts, occasionally one finds Kanthas with appliqué on them. Kanthd is a typical 
example of the significant role of appliqué embroidery in transforming an ordinary object 
into something extraordinary. We must, however, clearly understand that this elaboration is 
really not done with a view to decoration. The embroidery is meant as à reinforcement to the 
ground work of the Kanthā to make it durable and is therefore worked with close running 
stitches which impart a ripply appearance to the surface. 

The strange contradiction in Kantha is that while itself a decorative item, it is actually 
an obvious object of thrift, and aims at saving and ingeniously putting to a fresh use, worn out 
and torn fabrics that would otherwise be thrown away. Thus what began very humbly by 
joining together of rags, became gradually a highly stylised and legendary object in the art 
world. Because embroidery in the skilled hands of our women is not just a work of needle and 
thread, but an artistic composition, a painting with rich motifs and symbols, a vivid narrative 
of an epic or a folk tale, each of them with its own embellishments. The creative generator in 
each worker led to continued innovations and no embroiderer ever seemed to dry up for lack 
of patterns, for each was free to employ her individual skill in executing the possibilities in- 
herent in the theme and the technique, the original and constant darning-stitch being sup- 
plemented by drawing occasionally on other types of embroidery stitches. 

This may account for the use of additional colours like yellow and green besides 
the three original ones, black, deep blue and red, symboling the three basic qualities of man: 
Sativa, Raja and Tama, and also corresponding to the earth, sky and space, the three successive 
stages of existence. Dr. Stella Kramrisch commenting on the multiplicity of designs in the 
Kantha says: “The colour scheme, the distribution of surfaces, the style, varies from one Ката 
to the other. There are as many differences as there are different women who embroider the 
patched cloths. Of hundreds of Kanthas seen by the writer only two were more or less alike 
and they seem to have been intended as a pair." 

In fact a remarkable feature of the Kanth was the pride every woman embroidering 
on it took in scrupulously avoiding imitating another Ката, and in working out something 
new and original each time (an endeavour always encouraged in every household and family) 
and which with her unfailing resourcefulness and patient craftsmanship led to fruitful results. 
It is the total picture of the Kantha, the pleasing manner of making a harmonious composition 
of various objects, which though familiar, seem here to take on a new romance and an air of 
unusualness. The objects do not conform to realism, but reflect the embroiderer’s own imagina- 
tion and notion of them, an expression of the selection and freedom enjoyed by the artist. 
aries ir pages = sparse with few variations in colours. Other times the gen is 

A ү orm designs and outlined by a myriad colours. But at all times they are 
vivacious and lively, speaking eloquently for these women's artistic sensibility to form and 
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KANTHA EMBROIDERY OF BENGAL 


colour. Usually the surface is divided into several segments with a central square with off- 
sets on four sides, the demarcating lines being of equal consideration in providing the decora- 
tive effect. The compartments are marked with different types of attractive designs to form 
them, geometrical, floral and vegetable motifs. While luxuriant patterns fill the centre and the 
segments, equally attractive ones make up the borders. 

The patterns may be roughly divided into illustrations of stories, epic and folk, as 
well as rituals and ritualistic motifs, luxuriant vegetation depicting flowering trees, colourful 
flowers, woods with running deer and dancing peacocks, huts, houses with balconies, palaces 
with friezes, temples, articles of daily use like caskets, combs, mirrors, baskets, betel boxes, 
nut crackers, hukkas, beds, wearing apparel costumes, ornaments including jewellery pieces, 
chariots, boats, palanquins. There are also verses and rhymes, like: 


‘Jmpermanent is mundane existence behold 
Impermanent the body; it does not stay the water on a lotus leaf.” 


The Dorokha or double faced embroidery is considered the real Kantha. In this the 
stitches are soskilfully made that the details of each design appear identical in form and colour 
on either side of the fabric and it is difficult to distinguish the obverse from the reverse face. 
The aim seems to be to make each design different from the others and each figure is thus made 
with an entirely independent and integral system of stitches. Where such a finish is not called 
for as in the ordinary Kanthd, and the stitch is of great length, it is broken one or more times 
by making a short stitch on the reverse, giving a dotted appearance, and the forms and designs 
that appear on one side become complementary to those on the other. 

It is hard to categorically explain the use of white thread on white fabric, as several 
theories are advanced on it. One fact is obvious that to avoid dullness and break the monotony, 
open work was introduced either by drawing out threads or pulled stitches and pierced holes. 
The result is cut ornamentation held together by bars. 

There is a special kind of Kanthà that bears a striking resemblance to a weave which 
originally used to be made by weaver women. This is wrought by flat stitches running along 
the entire length or width or round the centre, in concentric designs and thus reproducing 
the same pattern in each row either in a linear or circular arrangement, the repetition providing 
it the look of a woven fabric. These patterns have served in preserving the ancient woven designs 
which might otherwise have been lost. 

Appliqué work in Kanthā quilts, though far less in evidence, is of special importance 
because of its very rarity. Its use also seems to be more limited. It is done in two styles: The 
large bold appliqué on canopies, tents, flags, bed spreads, hangings and the like. Here a lion 
or a lotus motif is made the centre and other motifs worked around it. The other are smaller 
patterns worked on special garments to be used in theatricals or in festivals, and on pillow 
cases or bags. 

Appliqué is done by working pieces of bright cloth, particularly red, on white cloth, 
and stitched round the edges. In the smaller designs the clothstrips have to be fine ribbon thin 
and carefully stitched, so that these stitches do not show and mar the fine total effect it creates. 
Thus equally minute and patient labour is involved in appliqué, too, as in the other embroidery, 
if a good piece is to be produced. Often in an article like the pillow case, simpler geometric 
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patterns are made at the back and the sides. The importance of the applique Kanthas gets 
enhanced when we find that these were exported from India as far back as the beginning of the 
16th century, and greatly admired as rich and beautiful tapestries. | t 

Every Kanthà is made to answer a special purpose determined by its size ranging 

from the small one foot square Kantha to the large six feet size shawls and floor coverings. The 
` chief stitches used are darning, Satin and loop for filling in the body, and stem and split for 
the outlines. 

In the ordinary Kanthá, a certain restraint is noticeable in the display of colours, and 
single colour like blue is in use: But for the more elaborate ones, especially for festive occasions, 
red, yellow and dark blue are in evidence. 

The following are the different types of Kanthas, the. quality and style manifested 

-varying according to the genius of each worker. 
1. Suzni: This is generally rectangular in shape and used on ceremonial occasions 
like weddings etc. as bed cover and as floor covering for seating honoured guests. Its ample 
‘size provided the fullest scope to the imagination and inventiveness of the embroiderer for 
freely working out groupings and complex compositions, especially structural designs. Some 

of these came from that infallible store, the memory, and others from environmental in- 
fluences. According to G.S. Dutta, the ‘“‘Suzn: Kanthds represent the highest culmination of 
the Bengali Stitch craft." 

In the suzni one therefore finds quite spectacular scenes with a large number of motifs: 
‘the horse, elephant and camel with occasionally a rider, variety of birds, fish, trees, flowers, 

especially the lotus sometimes enclosed in lancet leaves. Each of these is sometimes elaborated, 
‘the inner field being divided into nine rectangles to present the various objects more pro- 
nouncedly, the field itself being framed by a wavy line with circles each marked by a wheel— 
‚а vortex symbol. These whirl designs are common in Kanthés and one may even be placed 
in the heart of a static lotus. Animals may be shown feeding at their trough, while birds peek 
at fruits, and bees dip into flowers. Each Kanthd is alive and seems to hum with activity. Human 
figures are shown with hands raised or lowered, the arms bent in the elbow. The Kalka—life 
tree—is repeated in the outer and inner corners. The border is wrought by closely knitted 
two or three rows of decorative designs on all the four sides, to resist tearing. In the corners 
ज placed trees, either the Kadamba or Kalka (like a pine with cones) replaced sometimes 
with big lotuses, interspersed with smaller lotuses. Sometimes the Kalka is laid horizontally 
„and separated by a vajra, a broad band of circles, each made of lancet leaves. 
Cha Lep: It is a wrap and being a winter covering is heavily padded and unlike the 
Мея thickened to provide protection. It is а quilt that conforms to the real sense of the 
«definition of Kanthā as the “Desired covering". The embroidery on this is more sparingly done, 
coloured thread being used in the designs. It is usually 61' x 44’. | 

3: Bethan: This also is a wrap, generally square in shape and used for tying up valu- 
| et of all sorts including books and is generally 3' x 3' in size. The colours used may be red, 
‘indigo blue, yellow and olive green. It usually is elaborate in design. The centre has a lotus 
with varying number of petals from four to forty or more and within the concentric rings will 
ह found a wide variety of objects: Kalkds—the life trees, which consist of different shaped 
FER with tiny wheels by curves. Some have a tree candelabra with 

“TUL. Lhe tree 15 also shown with soft looking flowers dangling from it 
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and birds perched on its branches. The Bethan Kantha also shows divinities like Durga, Indra, . 
Shiva with their respective vehicles, the lion, the elephant and bull. One may also see fishes 
singly or in a row, floral creepers, riders on horse back, peacocks in the spandrils, swans peck- 
ing at flowers. The central lotus holds a row of lamps threaded along the direction of their 
flames. Some Bethans have tales from epics, chiefly from the Ramayana. Where the life-tree- 
is the main theme one finds a profusion of Kadamba flowers. One tree is inserted into a chariot 
with elephants and human figures making a group composition. 

4. Ооат: This is a pillow cover, rectangular in shape 2' x 11' in size. It is generally 
simpler in design, linear with parallel longitudinal border patterns and abstract forms but 
invariably with a decorative border: But one does find religious figures as well, such as Durga 
and her attributes, Shiva, Krishna with the flute and Radha and the Gopis. 

5. JDurfan 15 a wallet, generally in the size of 10” x 6". This too has a central lotus 
and the entire border is embroidered. Three of the corners are folded inwards so that their 
apexes meet at the centre. This enables the contiguous edges to be sewn up to turn it into a 
wallet. A string is attached to the free upper end so that when anything is put into the wallet, 
it can be rolled round up from the lower end and then tied up with the string attached to the 
free end: Peepal leaves, serpents, a peacock holding the serpent at bay, and nature in her” 
multifarious manifestations can be seen. 

6. Arshilatdis a cover for looking-glasses and combs, and is narrow and rectangular; 
the size being 6” x 12". It has a wide border all round. The centre has either an elaborate 
lotus or other designs, especially little romantic scenes from the life of Krishna. One sees water” 
zigzag, which may be a copy of a woven design. There are scrolls, spirals, some doubled. 
There are motifs such as an inverted triangle, a trident etc. 

7. Rumal: A handkerchief, small and square in shape, the size being roughly 
12" x 12”. This too usually has a lotus in the centre around which are arranged а number of 
motifs; flowers, plants, animals, all enclosed within an elaborately wrought border. 

Whatever the free play of the imagination of the embroiderer and the creation of. 
countless motifs woven into designs, behind all this profusion, there is a basic symbolism. | 
Writing on the subject: Dr. Stella Kramrisch says: “The women of rural Bengal act as the ` 
repository of a knowledge from which each can draw at the given occasion, be it that of a: 
ritual or a token of friendship." In the Kantha, the symbolic action is equally in the embroi- 
dery and in its material. It is embodied in its texture by restoring wholeness to rags by joining: 
the torn bits and tatters and by reinforcing them with a design of such kind that when a 
Kanthé is spread out, it unfolds the meaning of life which is embroidered. The textile symbol-- 
ism of the Kanthà begins with the rags which are its foundation, and which itself is often rein- 
forced by threads drawn across it—and it ends with the thread of coloured cotton which show 
off the many designs. It exemplifies how nothing need be wasted, that when useless bits are ` 
joined they acquire a meaning, a wholeness and unity. This act of preservation carries with 
it and becomes the technique and symbolic form of imperishable knowledge. Writing further ` 
on this symbolism Dr. Stella Kramrisch adds: “The needle of understanding, threaded with 
thought and knowledge, sews together the fabric, the tatters are joined, wholeness results. 
The symbolism of the thread apart from the fabric is-one of connection and obligation, ties,.. 
knots and ligatures bind the ultimate and the contingent." 

Time has nothing to do with the symbolism of the Kanthas nor with their making. . 
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Kanthis belong to the primeval images in which man beholds the 
present in their shape and in the position and relation which the 
position are inseparable in the Kanthas. 


The symbols stored in the 
universe. Their meaning is 
shapes have within the whole. Symbol and com Tee iine f 

In Indian symbolism cloth stands for manuestation and the patched piece for 
unification. | : 2 
Then there is the symbolism of each of the almost countless motifs used in Kanthās. 
They are too many and varied to be exhaustively interpreted. Some of the lesser known of 
these have been largely deciphered because of their recurrence in Indian architecture and 
sculpture which carry identical symbols. For instance the double spirals and the standard with 
the point comprise the main element of what is known as the Vardhamana symbol. This drew 
attention and study because of the prominent place it occupies in the railing reliefs of the 
Toranas of the Sanchi stupas. Some of the variations of the spiral turn inwards while others 
turn outwards, interpreted as emblems of going out and coming back. 

The wavy lines with circles (reminiscent of the Bharhut coping stones) are marked 
in the centre with wheel or vortex symbol. Fish is the emblem of life, doves the birds of Yama, 
the god of death. The trident tree with the tripartite stem rises from three roots: Ida, Pingala, 
and Susumná in the centre, and carries three branches. There are also symbolic illustrations 
like Mayürapakshi—peacock-winged boat which is indicatory of navigation across the ocean— 
that is the psyche domain which has to be crossed in order to come to the end. Kamala Kamini, 
the lady on the lotus shown swallowing and bringing up again an elephant, is an image of the 
perils of the sea and psyche. Makara is another emblem of the waters and with its turned up 
tail signifies the terminal spiral. Makara is the vahana of Varuna, through whom the beginning 
and end of existence are breathed forth and swallowed up by the open jaws of Makara, consi- 
dered fiercest among water beasts. Water with its ceaseless movement is the symbol of possi- 
bilities, the development of the possibilities is figured as spiral. Two of them confronted and 
turned in opposite directions stand for the extreme possibilities, the entry into manifestation, 
or the return to the rolled up invisible contents of the spiral disc, into the non-manifested. 
The life-tree is permanence, the end of the journey. 

The water zigzag is associated with neolithic objects on which it usually appears. 
The human figures that often go with them with their arms raised holding palm leaf fans or 
Yak tail whisks, are probably shown as participating in a fertility rite like transplantation of 
rice, performed by men. 

There are a number of trees depicted, chief among them Kadamba, associated with 
Krishna, the Peepal, and the nine leaves sacred to Durga and worshipped in the Navapatrika 
rite. The Kalkds, sometime referred to as the life-trees, аге perhaps the most widely disseminat- 
ed ornamental motifs adopted in Indian tradition and is usually regarded as a highly stylised 
leaf. The Kalka primarily approximates а ground enclosed by semi-circle leaf, the body 
narrowing towards the neck where it bends sidewise to be twisted downwards where the two 
ends of the enclosing lines meet. It bears a striking resemblance to the mango. Individual 
artists and artisans have played about in making innumerable varieties of the Kalka, providing 
decorative motifs for ornamentation. 
| The most traditional object in a Ката is the Mandala design in its centre, consist- 
ing of a lotus with a hundred petals—the Satadal Padma—fully blossomed with out-stretched 
petals. It does not necessarily mean a hundred petals, but full enough to give that appearance. 
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This is surrounded by several concentric rings of knitted designs each different from the other, 
depicting animal and human life. The whole is then circled by radiating Kalkàs—the life-trees, 
or by Sankhas—conch shells. This is the pictorial representation of the Hindu concept of the 
basic unity of all manifestations of life. This philosophy so characteristically illustrated in the 
Kanthà embroidery, has been the core of Buddhist, Vaishnava and Tantric beliefs with which 
the women of Bengal are imbued. 

A favourite form is the multiple swastika with curving arms. It is supposed to be a 
derivation of the earlier four-armed swastika or the Buddhist Dharmachakra which its straight 
radiating branches resemble. A similar motif used in Alpand but which is the reproduction of 
a flower, suggests that it may also have been derived from a kind of a coiled flower. A curious 
scene of a horse and a bird, two confronted creatures eating from the same trough, is said to 
be a familiar motif in Mediterranean embroidery. According to archaeology this primordial 
scene has an analogy going back to the third millennium B.C. 

The lotus in the centre is the most familiar of designs and when fully open is regarded 
as the emblem of cosmic manifestation, and the varying items by which it is surrounded make 
for its total unfoldment. Each of the four corners has a tree growing towards the centre that 
gives fixity and mark the limits. They are equivalent with the four directions. The four trees 
are the sign of the four-fold one tree of life which carries on its branches all manifestations. 

There is complete harmony between the central motif and the bewildering number 
of items scattered around. There is great skill and almost an intuitive sense of balance achieved 
in integrating the large variety of stitches, colours and forms, worked in linear forms and 
multiplicity of figures portrayed. As all these are not done to any set pattern with a rationale 
about it, it seems all the more amazing that such a pleasing synthesis of a high order can be 
achieved when indulging in so much improvisation. 

Though every type of Kanthà is functional and for utility purpose, a great deal more 
of romance, sentiment and in some cases almost a passion goes into it, as would into a painting 
or a piece of sculpture. A feature common in these compositions is the way in which they are 
divided into self-contained narrative panels, some without logical sequence, yet organised 
within a strictly symmetrical plan. The Kanthas used to be worked with such fastidiousness 
and idealism that often the going was slow. The larger and more elaborate ones are said to 
have been completed by the third generation. Their motto has been truly described as thrift, 
beauty and sound craftsmanship and a sense of serenity in the atmosphere they created. Says 
Dr. Stella Kramrisch writing on the choreography of the Kantha rhythms: “The conformity 
and inter-relation of these designs suggested a common origin which is none other than that 
of the working of the mind itself, its beginnings from a point, the centre, its building up from 
there the heart and the petals of the lotus, its reaching out towards its own fulfilment which 
is the circumference of the circle, its hovering there with marginal irradiations, dwelling on 
certain directions and altogether coming to a rest in the square or rectangular precinct of 
the Ката as a whole." One may add that every single symbol has a place and is in relation 
to the centre. 
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Some Nepal i Bronzes in Bharat Kala Bhavan 


I 


The art of Nepal is exceptionally well represented in Bharat Kala Bhavan. The collection 
consists principally of bronzes, illuminated manuscripts and paintings (patas), but, in this 
paper, I propose to restrict myself to discussing a few of the bronzes only, which are important 
both historically and aesthetically. 

Bronze-casting is a speciality of the Newars, who are ethnically distinct from other 
types that constitute the mixed population of the valley of the Bagmati today, and are cer- 
tainly amongst the earliest settlers in the area. They are also responsible for all tangible mani- 
festation of what is generally termed as ‘Nepali’ culture. The fame of the Newar artists and 
craftsmen is not only confined to Nepal, but they have also been responsible for much of the 
metal casting in neighbouring Tibet. Of all the unknown Newar artists who have enriched 
the cultural heritage of mankind, the name of only one artist is known—that of A-ni-ko. 
At the request of the Sakya-pa abbot he was sent to the court of Kublai Khan in China in 
the thirteenth century, and there he distinguished himself and established a tradition that 
continued long after his death. 

The most popular method of casting bronze in Nepal is that known as ciré perdue 
or the lost wax process, which was probably learned from India—as indeed the styles were 
imported, although the Nepali artists gave a very distinctive expression to the borrowed tradi- 
tion. In the earlier bronzes the content of copper is extremely high and gilding appears to be 
a very ancient practice, as attested by visiting Chinese dignitaries as early as in the seventh 
century. Further, in the early period solid casting seems to have been more prevalent. Gradu- 
ally, hollow casting was resorted to, perhaps mainly due to the increasing demand for images 
and the consequent pressure upon the supply of metal. The techniques of repoussé and of 
beaten metal were employed only over the last couple of centuries, often with great success. 


2 


One of the most striking sculptures to have come out of N epal is perhaps that of the seated 
queen' (Figs. 193-194). The little statuette portrays a female seated on a cushion with her 
legs crossed at the ankles. Her hands with palms open as if in supplication rest against 
uvm ankles. She wears a skirt-like lower garment, pleated in the middle with the lower ends 
falling in front of the seat in a formal, stylized pattern. The upper garment is so diaphanous in 
the front that the breasts are fully revealed; it is gathered across the left shoulder from where it 
streams down the back gracefully (Fig. 194). Her ornaments consist of bangles on her arms, 
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two necklaces, perhaps strings of pearls, circular earrings, and a tiara, whose finial obscures 
the frontal view of the elegant bun of her hair. 

Normally such statuettes portray divine beings, but the gesture of her hands can 
either indicate that they held some sort of an offering—perhaps a basket of flowers, now 
missing—or that they display supplication. In either instance an identification with a deity 
seems to be ruled out and would rather lead us to suggest that it is an idealized portrait of a 
royal devotee. Possibly it was part of a larger complex of images. Several other sculptures of 
the Licchavi period in Nepal are known, which can only be explained as portrait statues, 
either because of the peculiarity of the gestures of their hands or because of the individualistic 
expression on their faces.' 

The somewhat distinctive treatment of the form also strengthens the identification. 
The slim and elegantly proportioned torso may be regarded as characteristic of this bronze 
and is unlike the more standard proportions noticeable in most Nepali sculpture. This pecu- 
liarity is even more strongly expressed in the delineation of the back, which is more life- 
like and sensuous—as of an individual person—rather than of a standard type of goddess. 
Similarly, the face, although somewhat mask-like, is unlike those normally seen in Nepali 
sculptures, and is distinguished by large, bulging eyes, a slip of an upper lip, a small, thick 
and drooping lower lip, and an elegant but pugnacious nose. This would seem to confirm the 
suspicion thàt the artist, despite the idealization, was attempting to capture the individual 
features of a particular person. 

It would be of interest to compare this statuette with the beautiful image of a goddess, 
now in the Bickford Collection in Cleveland (Figs. 195-196). There can be no doubt that 
completely different cannons of proportions have been employed by the sculptors of the two 
bronzes. The Bickford goddess has very luxuriant hips and breasts, emphasized by the at- 
tenuated waist. In fact, it conforms, more than the Kala Bhavan example, to the ideal female 
form conceived and stereotyped by both Indian and Nepali artists. In contrast, the Kala 
Bhavan queen’s figure seems to be a more ‘realistic’ representation, especially if the backs 
are compared. Again, the eyes of the Bickford bronze are half-shut and oriented towards the 
tip of the nose—as they should be in the image of a goddess—whereas the queen's eyes 
(Fig. 193) are fully open and the gaze is probably oriented towards the image of the deity 
at whose feet she originally sat. The later image of Тага in the Kala Bhavan (Fig. 197) 
is indeed a lineal descendant of the Bickford Devi as far as the treatment of the form 
is concerned, while the seated queen is the result of a different conception. 

Yet, stylistically, the Bickford Devi (Figs. 195-196) and the Kala Bhavan queen 
(Figs. 193-194) are not altogether unrelated. The delineation ofthe garments is somewhat similar 
in both. The garments cling to the body so closely—this seems to be a direct legacy of Gupta 
influence—that only by inference from the separate volumes of the spreading edges, the flowing 
ends and the emphatic pleats do we realize that they are fully clothed. In fact, in the statuette of 
the queen, except for the gathered and flowing end of the upper garment, the back seems 
entirely to be naked. It may be pointed out here that the back of this sculpture is finished with 


! S. Kramrisch, The Art of Nepal, New York 1964, p. 54- : 
Madanjeet Singh, Himalayan Art, New York 1968, p. 172. This is a fide ee sheer Share gee TO 
Garuda, and I have discussed the possibility of it portraying a king in my book on Vaisnava Iconology tn 
Nepal, to be published shortly by the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 
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such assurance, obviously because the back was meant to be seen, whereas that the Bickford 
bronze as an icon was to be viewed only from the front is evident from the manner in which 
the artist has allowed us a complete frontal view of the flowing end of the upper garment. 

Despite their hieratic postures, both bronzes are immensely lively and animated. 
The sculptor of the Bickford bronze has expressed these qualities not only by the dehanchement 
of the posture, but also by the graceful sway of the flowing end of the upper garment, which, 
incidentally, balances compositionally the emphatic bulge of the right hip. In the portrait 
sculpture also the artist has principally resorted to the treatment of the upper garment to 
convey a sense of movement and spontaneity, but has further added what may be called a 
*tactile' quality by modelling the back in such a sensuous fashion as to impart the impression of 
living flesh. In their own ways both images are studies in elegance and regal grandeur, quali- 
ties that are rarely apparent with such obvious expressiveness in other such Nepali bronzes. 
Both display a similar sense of charm and monumentality, quite in excess of their actual 
dimensions, and may thus be characterized as bronzes of the 'classical' phase of Nepali sculp- 
ture, which, in my opinion, stretches from the 6th to the 8th centuries of the Christian era. 

That this was the period that set certain standards which were later emulated or 
modified by generation of sculptors, but hardly ever surpassed, is evident from a comparison 
of the Bickford goddess (Fig. 195) with the Kala Bhavan gilt-bronze image of Tara, of possibly 
the early part of the 14th century (Fig. 197). The basic concept and configuration have remained 
the same, but how differently has the fourteenth century sculptor treated the form. Here 
also he was concerned with expressing movement, but his devices are far more obvious than 
those of the sculptor of the Bickford bronze. In the latter the dehanchement is slight and the form, 
beneath the transparent garments, pulsates with life and energy. The only contrived device 
which adds to this intrinsic animation of the form is that of the flowing end of the garment. 
The body is conceived in terms of volumes and less in terms of a linear outline. In the Kala 
Bhavan Тага, on the other hand, the dehanchement is noticeably more pronounced and the tran- 
sition of the linear flow from the torso to the hip on the right side more abrupt. The sculptor 
was also far more concerned with surface details such as the floral pattern of the lower garment 
and the more elaborately executed ornaments. Indeed, in contrast to the more ‘sculpturesque’ 
quality of the Bickford image, with its emphasis on pure form, the artist of the Kala Bhavan 
Tara reveals a ‘baroque’ intent in his predilection for greater ornateness and exuberance of 
movement as well as a preoccupation with details. It may be said, however, that he had little 
choice, for the iconography and the form had already been determined for centuries. 

% Nonetheless, the fourteenth century image of Tara remains а charming example of 

Nepali sculpture of the period. Despite a linear proclivity, the modelling is still relatively full 
and sensuous, while the face is now distinctively recognizable as a national type in comparison 
with the Bickford bronze, where memories of the Gupta tradition still linger hauntingly. 
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To about the same period as the Tara (Fig. 197) belongs the handsome icon of Mañjušri 
(Fig. 198). A gilt-copper image of ideal proportions, it is richly encrusted with semi- 
pres qeu The Bodhisattva is seated in Jalitasana on a lotus and is regally ornamented 
and crowned. His hands make the gesture of turning the Wheel of the Law (dharmachakra- 
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pravartanamudra) . Two lotuses are affixed to his arms, that on his left supporting a manuscript. 

Mafijuéri is one of the most popular and important of the Mahayana Bodhisattvas 
and was especially worshipped in Nepal, where he was often confounded with Sarasvati, 
the Brahmanical goddess of learning.” In fact, the shrine of Майјиќгі on the hill behind that 
of Svayambhunath is equally popular with the Hindu Nepalis, who worship there on the day 
of Vasanta Paficami, a day sacred to Sarasvati. No doubt this confusion stems from the fact 
that both Mañjušri and Sarasvati symbolize knowledge or wisdom, which is why the Bodhi- 
sattva carries the manuscript as well as makes the gesture of dharmachakrapravartana with his 
two hands. This gesture he has obviously borrowed from Sakyamuni, for often in the Maha- 
yàna sütras Mafjuéri is described as the great teacher. For instance, in the well-known 
Gandavyiiha story of the pilgrimage of Sudhana, it is ultimately from Mañjušri that Sudhana 
learns the ways of enlightenment. More specifically, in the Marjusridharmaratnagarbhadha- 
ranisütra, it is clearly stated by the Buddha that after his parinirvana Mañjušri will reside on 
the hill known as Pafichasikha in the country of China and will preach the Dharma.’ 

In this particular icon the Bodhisattva is represented in his Maiijuvara form. The 
Südhanamálà description of Maiijuvara is as follows: * Mañjuvara is of the complexion of 
burning gold and his head is decorated with the five heroes (Tathagatas). Richly ornamented 
he sits in lalitāsana on a lion. His hands are engaged in making the gesture of dharmachakra- 
pravartana and a blue lotus supports the Prajñāpāramitā manuscript. Although in this image 
there is no lion, the identification is in no doubt. 

Almost in all the dhyinas of Mañjušri the theologians have emphasized his youthful 
and princely appearance. The genesis for this may probably be traced back to the Mafjusri- 
mülakalpa, where his youthfulness is stated unambiguously in the following words: 


Bodhisattvo mahadhirah Mafjughosa mahadyutth, 
tasmin dese tu saksüd vai tisthate balarüpinah | 


Indeed, this is exactly how the unknown Nepali artist of the fourteenth century has portrayed 
Majfijuvara—as a young, princely figure, poised, calm and graceful. 

Equally dignified and graceful is the slightly later image of Indra, who appears to 
continue to enjoy popularity in Nepal (Fig. 199). In India the cult of this vedic god par excellence 
faded into obscurity with the rise and eminence of sectarian Brahmanical gods, such as Vishnu 
and Siva. In later mythology, he remained either as a Dikpila or as a figure-head of the gods 
without any effective power or sphere of influence. In Buddhist mythology as well he plays 
almost identical roles. In Nepal, however, his worship continued, and the festival of Indra- 
atra is an annual festival, when images such as the example under discussion were carried 
in procession through the streets. The festival, of course, is a very ancient one, and perhaps 
it was a similar festival that was alluded to in the well-known Rgvedic passage referr to 
the sale of images of Indra.‘ 

2 For detailed studies of MañjušrI see E. Lamotte, *Mafjuéri," T’oung Pao, XLVIII (1960), pp. 1-96 and 
M. T. de Mallmann, Etude iconographique sur Maijusri, Paris 1964. 

3 Lamotte, op. cit., p. 85. 

4 B. Bhattacharyya, The Indian Buddhist Iconography, (2nd ed.), Calcutta 1958, p. 117- 


5 Lamotte, of. cit., p. 85. 
6 J. N. Banerjea, The Development of Hindu Iconography, (2nd ed.), Calcutta 1956, p. 45: 
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The Kala Bhavan icon of Indra is a typical example from Nepal, many others now 
adorning museums and private collections all over the world are frequently wrongly identified. 
As befitting the king of the gods, Indra is portrayed, in all such instances, as a regal person- 
ality, crowned and bejewelled and seated in a posture appropriate to monarchs ( maharajalila). 
His right hand resting against the right knee holds the vajra or the thunderbolt, his distinctive 
emblem, while the left rests on the pedestal in an apparent attempt to counter-balance the 
weight of the body. Across his forehead is delineated the third eye, marked horizontally. 

The other Brahmanical god who invariably has the third eye 1s Siva, but in all images 
of Siva the third eye is represented vertically. The reason why it is delineated horizontally 
in the case of Indra is most likely to avoid confusion between the identity of the two gods. 
Indra's third eye is a legacy of his Vedic concept. Often in the vedic literature he is described 
as sahasraksa or the one with the thousand eyes, evidently to emphasize his omniscience. The 
tradition survived in medieval Brahmanical iconographic texts, where, as a Dikpala presiding 
over the East, he is characterized as sahasraksa.’ 

Indra or Sakra is frequently represented in the Buddhist art of Gandhàra and 
Mathura, for he is given an important role in the life of the Buddha and, later, in the Mahayana 
sütras. But in such context he is usually portrayed as a crowned, royal figure and without the 
third eye. Perhaps, one of the earliest instances where he is provided with a third eye, horizon- 
tally delineated, is in a head, now in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (Fig. 200). This is well 
in accordance with early descriptions of the god in the Vishnudharmottarapurdna and in the 
Brhatsamhita of Varáhamihira.? | 

It may be mentioned ¿n passant that in Nepal it often becomes difficult to distinguish 
between Vajrapani and Indra. In a wooden sculpture, also in the Kala Bhavan (Fig. 201), the 
central figure is very similar to that of Indra (Fig. 199), except that the thunderbolt is here 
placed upon a lotus on his right and there seems to be no third eye marked on the forehead. 
Further, the mutilated effigy at the apex of the aureole probably represents a Tathagata, and 
these factors would lead us to suggest that the central figure is that of Vajrapani rather than 
of Indra. The close conceptual and iconographic relationship of Vajrapani and Indra is 
already well known, and these two images from Nepal demonstrate how a sculptural type, 
with slight modifications, was employed on different occasions to portray sectarian gods. 

үк Purely from a formal point of view it seems beyond doubt that the image type of 
Indra, as conceived by the Nepali artists, is one of the most elegant and graceful. Curiously, 
no exact prototype is known in India, which leads us to suggest that the type is a Nepali 
creation. Despite the somewhat arrogant tilt of the head, the expression on the face is calm 
and introspective. The posture is one of relaxed ease but with an equipoise that is at once 
pleasing and compelling in its emanation of grace and authority. 
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9 43 EN important Buddhist goddesses universally worshipped in Nepal are Prajfia- 
p (Fig. 202), Tara (Fig. 203) and Vasudhara (Fig. 204). Prajfiaparamita is here repre- 
sented in her most common aspect, as seated in фатуайЁйзапа on a double lotus pedestal and 


? M. T. de Mallmann, Les ensei iconographiques : 
V; yer 0 gnements сопортарли de Agni-purana Paris I 6 
8 Visnudharmottara pura I “ahi › 903, р. 125. 
= ottarapi ana, pt. ПІ, ch. 59; Brhatsamhita, ch. 57s V. 42; Banerjea, op. cit., р. 521. 
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with four arms. The two principal hands are engaged in forming the gesture of dharmachakra- 
pravartanamudra, while the other two carry the manuscript and the rosary (akshamala). The 
manuscript is naturally of the Prajfüaparamità text, of which she is the personification. The text 
is one of the most well known and authoritative among the Mahayanists, and hence it was 
almost inevitable that it should be personified and widely venerated. We need hardly stress her 
obvious association with the Bodhisattva Marijusri (Fig. 198), who is regarded, in the Vajrayana 
pantheon, as her consort, and with whom she often shares similar functions and attributes. 

The image of Tara (Fig. 203) is also typical of its kind and she is shown here in her 
simplest form. She is seated in lalitdsana on a double lotus pedestal and is richly ornamented 
and attired. Her left hand holds the stalk of a lotus and the right displays the gesture of muni- 
ficence (varada). Since she is the consort of the Bodhisattva Avalokite$vara, she is given the 
same basic attributes and performs similar functions. As her name implies she is responsible 
for saving the souls of sentient beings, and is thus the Saviouress. Because of this her cult be- 
came universal and she is equally venerated, although in a different iconographic form, by 
the Hindus in both Nepal and India. 

Vasudhara is primarily the goddess of wealth and is often associated with Jambhala 
or Kubera. In Nepal she is especially popular in her six-armed manifestation (Fig. 205). Al- 
though this particular iconographic form has not so far come to light in Indian sculpture, in an 
eleventh century manuscript she is described as originating in Kanchipuram in south India.’ A 
large number of her icons, of two- or four-armed variety, attest her wide veneration in eastern 
India, especially during the Pala period. In this image her three right hands display the 7 atha- 
gatavandandmudrd, a sheaf of jewels (ratnachchhata) and the varadamudra along with a lotus bud, 
while the three left hands hold the manuscript, a sheaf of grain and a vase. The lotus bud 
appears to be an addition here, although not inappositely, and is not described in her dhyana. 

Although these three goddesses are given three distinct iconographic forms, concep- 
tually, however, they are merely three different manifestations of a primeval and all-pervasive 
principle. Tara and Paramita serve the same function of ‘deliverance’, the former through 
devotion (bhakti) and the latter through gnosis ( prajna). Thus, they are but two different means 
(upàya) of achieving the same end, and one symbolizes jñānamārga while the other bhaktimarga. 
Similarly, as I have pointed out elsewhere, Vasudhara is primarily the goddess of wealth and 
prosperity, but also of learning, and hence indistinguishable from Prajüápáramita." In fact 
in the Vasundharünamastottarasatanáma she is specifically stated to be the *mother of all the 
Buddhas,’ thereby emphasizing the primordial character of her concept. In a similar fashion 
Prajfiaparamità is also called the mother of all the Buddhas. Thus, there seems little doubt 
that in their quintessence all three divinities are but manifestations of the same basic concept 
of the ‘Universal Mother’. 

Allthree Kala Bhavan bronzes are inscribed and dated. The icon of Prajfiaparamita, 
was consecrated in the year N.S. 765/A.D. 1645, that of Тага in the year N.S. 888/A.D. 1768, 
while that of Vasudharaà in the year N.S. 939/A.D. 1819. Despite the choronological differences, 
all three bronzes are characterized by an exuberance of ornamentation revealing a distinctive 


? Pratapaditya Pal, Two Buddhist Paintings from Nepal, Amsterdam 1967, pp. 19-19. TI Y 

10 For a discussion of the iconography and the concept of Vasudhara, see the monograph cited in the previous 
note. 

п E, Conze, “The Iconography of the Prajfiaparamita—II,” Oriental Art, III, 3 (1951), P+ 194- 
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fourteenth/fifteenth century sculptures (Figs. 197-198), 
h details, often at the cost of the basic form. The 
swirling scarf, overhanging the arms, appears to have become a stylistic cliché е period, 
possibly to add a sense of movement to m otherwise static quality of the form. his formal 
rigidity is no doubt det ermined to an extent by the hieratic posture of the ARA in the image of 
Рга]йарагатїїа (Fig. 202) but is no less evident 1n the two other icons (Figs. 203-2 04), where, 
despite the tribhanga, the sway of the body is relatively stiff and artificially contrived. As a 
matter of fact, what becomes striking when compared with the fourteenth century image of 
Тага (Fig. 197) is that the torso is far more summarily modelled in these statuettes. The breasts 
are hardly indicated, the luxuriant hips have given way to a slim and almost boyish figure, 
and there is no longer any emphasis either upon the swelling volumes of the form or in its 
sensuous appeal. On the other hand, there is an obvious concern to achieve a sort of pretty 
decorativeness, often in a contrived and mannered fashion. 


‘rococo’ flavour. In comparison to the 
one notices an increasing preoccupation wit 
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The ossification of the tradition, generally apparent in Nepali sculpture after the sixteenth 
century, was in some ways inevitable. Certain types and forms had been perpetuated well over 
a millennium, and the sculptors had little choice to deviate from the traditional pattern. 
But their inventiveness was not altogether contained, and, Tantrism, with its curious forms 
and configurations, provided the artists with new incentive to create striking imagery, as we 
see in Figs. 205-207. If for no other reason these bronzes merit attention as examples of the 
technical dexterity of the Newari craftsmen. The complex and at times weird forms conjured 
up by the theologians posed a new challenge to the artists, for not only were these concepts 
to be translated visually, often using a limited vocabulary, but the result was also to be 
aesthetically satisfying. 

The identification of such images is frequently difficult as they were usually associated 
with esoteric cults and the relevant texts are not always easily obtained. However, that the 
multi-armed goddess (Fig. 205) represents a form of the Devi is evident from the attributes she 
Carries in her hands and the third eye delineated on each of the five foreheads. It must be 
Stressed here that during this period in Nepal such images were worshipped both by the 
Tantric Buddhists as well as the Saktas. Although the goddess has a severed head of a demon 
in one of her left hands, she is portrayed in a peaceful aspect, as is evident from the gestures 
of the two principal hands and her posture—that of the ‘classic’ dryad or salabhanjika. In 
addition to the many hands and heads, an apron, simulating the design of a bone-apron, 
covers her lower garment. Despite the multiplicity of the limbs, however, the image is a study 
in compositional unity and organic rhythm. : 

T ко more rhythmic and animated is the sculpture of Bhairava of exceptionally 
зу; क бам Тһе ануу god is almost EM for a human skin, separately 
cast and attached. He stands in the determined and militant posture of азайа, and ls 
in Lu iue e =; pn y terrifying are the snake ornaments and some of the attributes 
racc a sa i з ш-сир, the chopper sy the khattvárga. Yet his rotundity, the 

n on his face (despite the flame-like outgrowths), the exquisitely rendered 
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cascading hair and the sensitive hands with slender and elegant fingers make him rather an 
endearing figure. The artist was obviously in two minds, and rather than emphasize only 
his awesome aspect, he has very perceptively expressed both the benign and the malign 
nature of the god in a subtle fusion. Perhaps, this is an image of Bhairava's youthful mani- 
festation, that of Vatuka Bhairava, and hence this intriguing ambiance in the artist's 
conception. of the form. 

The Saradatilakatantra describes three different forms of Vatuka Bhairava, represent- 
ing his rajasika, làmasika and sattuika aspects. The description is also given in the Tantrasara, 
and as this is not easily available, it is quoted here in extenso." In his sattvika aspect the god 
prevents unnatural death and is described as youthful and with a pleasant appearance. In the 
rajasika aspect he is supposed to satisfy all desires, and he appears like the rising sun and smil- 
ing, but with a blue neck, which is obviously the same as the Nilakantha form of Siva. Only 
in the tamasika images Vatuka Bhairava is to be portrayed as a naked, blue-complexioned and 
fearsome figure with fiery eyes and fangs, which is perfectly appropriate, for in this emanation 
he destroys all enemies and malevolent spirits. It seems very likely, therefore, that in the Kala 
Bhavan icon (Fig. 206) the Nepali artist was attempting to combine all three aspects. 

This becomes all the more apparent if one compares this image with the impressive 
head of Bhairava, rendered in repoussé, also in the Kala Bhavan collection (Fig. 207). This 
indeed is the sort of head that one normally associates with Bhairava and that is described 
in the dhyana of the tamasika aspect just discussed. The hair is arranged formally like a flaming 
halo, adorned with the crescent moon, a skull and a snake. Skulls also adorn the crown, while 
snakes form his necklace and ear-ornaments. The mouth, revealing inhuman and menacing 
fangs, seems to emanate flames, while the desired visual effect is considerably enhanced by the 
further application of a reddish-orange colour, especially in the hair. In comparison the placid 

12 For the Saradatilaka description, cf. N. К. Bhattasali, Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures in the 
Dacca Museum, Dacca 1929, p. 133. The Zantrasára ( Brhattantrasarah, Calcutta, n. d., p. 217) description 1s 
as follows: 

Tato dhyanarh—asya dhyānarh tridhà proktarh sattvikadiprabhedatab/ 

tatra sattvikarh yatha— | 
vande bàlarn sphatikasadriéam kundalodbhasivakatrarn, 
divyakalpairnavamanimayayih kinkininipuradyaih/ 
diptakararh vi$adavadanarn suprasannarh trinetram, 
hastabjabhyarh vatukamanisarh $üladandou dadhanam// 

rajasam yatha— : 
udyadbhaskarasannibharn trinayanarh raktángarágasrajam, _ 
smerásyarh varadarh kapalamabhayam šülarn dadhanam karaih/ 
nilagrivamudarabhishanasatam sitamésuchidojjvalam, 
vandhükàrünavásasa bhayahararh devam sada bhavaye// 

tamasam yatha— है कर 
dhyayenniladrikantirh Sasisakaladharam mundamalam mahesam, = _ 
digvastrarh pingalàksharn damarumatha sringim khadgaéülábhayàni/ 
парага ghantarh kapalarh karasarasiruhairvibhratam bhimadarnshtrarn, 
sarpakalpam trinetram manimayavilasat-kinkininiipuradhyam// 
sáttvikam dhyanamakhyatamapamrityuvinasanam/ 
ayurárogyajananamapavargaphalapradam/ ` A 
rajasarh dhyanamakhyatarh dharmakamarthasiddhidam/ 
tàmasarh éatrusamanam krityábhütagadapaham// 
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f Vatuka Bhairava (Fig. 206) is all the more striking, and the apparent 
h the otherwise militant posture and tantric attributes 
ne in one image the three aspects of the god as 


and joyful appearance o 
incongruity of such an expression wit 
can only be explained as an attempt to combi 
described in the Saradatilakatantra. 
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The few examples discussed above by no means exhausts the varied and extensive collection 
of Nepali bronzes in Bharat Kala Bhavan, but gives us a fair idea of the richness and diversity 
of the sculptural tradition in Nepal. Since the bronzes cover a period of almost a millennium, 
it is only natural that they represent many different styles and manners. Except for the exqui- 
site statuette of the queen, all the others portray one divinity or another, both of Buddhist and 
Brahmanical persuasion, but sectarian differences, however, did little to influence the styles. 
Rather in each instance the form has been determined both by the function of the image as 
well as by the iconographical norm. Nevertheless, within his limited vocabulary, the artist’s 
aesthetic intent has always found different and interesting ways of expressing itself, whether 
in the basic concept of the form or in the minutiae of ornamentation. 
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Eastern School of Mediaeval Indian Painting 
( Thirteenth-Eighteenth Century A.D.) 


It is well known that painting in Eastern India, which may have originated in the Post Gupta 
age, flourished considerably in the Pala-Sena period as envisaged in the illuminated Buddhist 
palm-leaf manuscripts and book-covers. They were prepared over three centuries from the 10th 
to 12th at the monastic universities of Bengal and Bihar, mainly Nalanda. The influence of 
the Pala tradition permeated the paintings of Nepal and Tibet in the north, where it survives 
even to-day, and even extended to South East Asia, specially in Burma, Siam and Java. 

But contrary to accepted theory of many scholars, the Eastern Indian School of 
Painting did not vanish with the Pala-Sena period by the end of the 12th century. Differing from 
the plastic modelling and uninterrupted rhythm of classical Ajanta, it rather continued with 
unabated vigour for more than five hundred years, coeval with the very well-known Western 
Indian school of painting of Gujarat and sharing with it certain mannerisms and conventions 
distinctly post-classical. For the first time expressed at Kailasa temple murals at Ellora in the 
8th century, the typical mediaeval trend was later on elaborated through a strictly linear 
profile view of heads, double chin, three-quarter rendering of the body and sharp angular 
treatment of limbs sometimes accompanied by the protrusion of the farther eye. I would 
venture to suggest here that these formulas which became invariable adjuncts of Western 
Indian manuscript painting between the 14th and 15th centuries are clearly visible in the 11th 
century Chola murals at Brihadesvara temple, Tanjore, Tirumalai temple,’ Narattamalai 
temple; the 16th century Vijayanagara murals at Lepakshi,* not to speak of the paintings of 
Kalpasütra manuscript from Mandu (1439 A.D.) in the National Museum, New Delhi” and 
of Chaurapafichasika and Bhágavata Purana (1500 A.D.) from Mewar,’ in Mehta and Desai collec- 
tions, Bombay as well as illustrations of the Laur-Chanda manuscript of the late 16th century 
in the Lahore Museum’ and the Hindi Avadhi Laur-Chandd manuscript (circa 1540 A.D.) 
in Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras,’ the recently discovered Buddhist manuscript of Kala- 
chakratantra dated 1446 A.D. from Ara, Bihar in the Cambridge University Library’ and the 

! S.K. Govindaswamy, “Chola Paintings," Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta, Vol. I, No. 2, 

Ñ Moti Chandra, Fain Miniature Paintings from Western India, Ahmedabad 1948, Fig. 9. 

fares and. Gay, Pap af ehe, Geneva 1903, pp do» को 

> Ibid., p. 59. 

6 Ibid., pp. 66, 67. 

7 Khandalavala, “Leaves from Rajasthan," Marg, Vol. IV, No. 3, Fig. 13 

š Rai Krishnadasa, “Illustrated Avadhi MS of Laur-Chanda," Lalit Kala, No 

? P. Pal, *A New Document of Indian Painting," Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
pp. 103-1 11, Pls. I, IV. 
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U.P. illustrated manuscript of Maha Purana, Delhi, of late 15th century.” Therefore, I am 
emboldened to say that above technical features formed the common aesthetic heritage of 
painting, mural or miniature, of the entire mediaeval India based on Pre-Mughal Hindu 
culture and not something peculiarly Western Indian or Jain Gujarat as generally accepted 
so far. Rai Krishnadasa would like to call it the Apabhramsa School which, according to him 
also, besides northern India “‘flourished not only in Gujarat, Malwa and Rajasthan but also 
at distant centres of Bengal, Orissa and the South." I shall try to establish here with the 
help of recently acquired pictorial records in the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta 
University, some of them unique and surprising, that there was a distinct school of late 
mediaeval Eastern Indian painting corresponding to the Western Indian School. 

Ranging between the 12th and 18th centuries the Eastern Indian variant of this 
mediaeval style is illustrated in a few extant documents very significant but very little known 
—some discovered only recently. They comprise a few engravings on copper-plates, incised 
drawings on palm-leaf manuscripts and painted book-covers from Bengal, Bihar and Orissa as 
well as some illuminated Nepalese manuscripts in the Asutosh Museum and elsewhere. Besides, 
a limited number of other cognate palm-leaf manuscripts at the British Museum, Bhuvaneswar 
Museum, Raghunandan Library, Puri and a few private collections including a painted hanging 
of the 16th century in a Japanese collection, testify to the existence of this distinctive school. 
It may be pointed out here that while the intrusion of Rajasthani tradition of painting is 
attested by a remarkable set of Bengal book-covers of the 16-17th and 18th centuries in the 
Asutosh Museum collection, their contemporary Orissan counterparts, on the other hand, bear 
undeniable southern impress. 

Although the Nepalese illuminated manuscripts of the rith-r2th centuries were 
mainly based on the Pala idiom, recalling by and large classical Ajanta tradition of plastic 
modelling through shading and resilient curves, emergence of the typical mediaeval linear 
technique, with three-quarter profile face, pointed nose and thursting chin, is already be- 
trayed in some of the painted book-covers, kneeling devotee in the Paicharakshd manuscript 
dated 1120 A.D. in the Asutosh Museum, an Astasahasrika Prajñaparamita (manuscript No. 
20,589) in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston dated rr 36 A.D.," another manuscript (No. 4713 
dated in the sixth year of Mahipala) in the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, and a wooden Ms. 
cover of Vessantara Jataka of about 1200 A.D. formerly in the Tagore collection, Calcutta.” 
In the Cambridge Ms. of Astasahasrika dated in the 5th year of Mahipala the facial lines 
of the side figures are already tormented and dessicated (Fig. 208). We may refer here to 
Coomaraswamy’s observation, “in the eleventh century A.D. the distinction of style as 
between the Bengali and Nepalese illustrated manuscripts, is so slight as to be scarcely definable 
in few words.” Simultaneous use of both the classical and mediaeval idioms, of naturalism and 
abstraction, of Drishtam and Adrishtam according to the canons laid down by Vishnudharmottara, 
1s surprisingly found in a solitary palm-leaf page of Prajfüaparamità dated 1570 showing the 

10 Moti Chandra, “An Illustrated MS. f Maha Purana in llection of Sri Di a Mandi 
A Da Lit a, No. 5, Apr 1059, PL D. ee. a in the collection of Sri Digambar Naya Mandir, 
12 Coomaraswamy, History of Popes pi UME HAAS 1939; pp: 81-89: 

y, onesian Art, London, 1927 of XCIII, figs. 280, 281. 


Stella Kramrisch, “Nepalese Painting,” 7/$04. Vol Pl. XXXVII 
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M Id. PL XGCXVIIT ng, J ol. I, No. 2, Pl. XXXVII, figs. 1 and 2 
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birth of Buddha also in the Asutosh Museum. Profile heads, accentuated by zig-zag lines are 
joined to bodies voluminous, soft and supple. 

The most representative specimen of this formal linear style showing a combination 
of full or three-quarter profile heads with pointed nose, thrusting chin and swelling bodies, 
tightly modelled with strong emphatic outlines, decorative but extraordinarily light gestures, 
is to be found in one of the unique treasures of the Asutosh Museum, viz., the copper-plate 
engraving of Dommanapala dated 1196 A.D., discovered by myself in the wilds of Sundarban 
in lower West Bengal (Fig. 209). Its iconographical and aesthetic interests are by no means 
insignificant. The engraving in question consists of a Vaishnavite group, a sitting Vishnu with 
the usual emblems in hands, and an adoring devotee. Pala and Sena sculpture abounds with 
many upright standing figures of Vishnu but scarcely any seated image is known. At the same 
time the deity in lalitasana pose, does not rest on the familiar pedestal of double lotus flowers 
(mahémbujapitha) but on a ratha, flanked by a combined chhatra and ketana. The body is repre- 
sented in full front view, while the head is turned away towards the Bhakta. The emblems, 
crown and the standard are depicted in a pictorial fashion. Although the body is bejewelled 
sparingly, stereotyped folds of the drapery, wavy fluttering curves and pointed fingers and toes, 
accentuate the tendency towards linear crispness and angularity. This technique which later 
on became the universal quality in Western Indian painting may be traced back to the tenth 
century British Museum Pala manuscript (OR 6902) and the manuscripts of the reign of 
Mahipala referred above. Additional peculiarities elaborated in the Jain miniatures of Western 
India are the mindkshi or the fish-shaped eyes which replace the lotus-petalled drooping yoga- 
chitta of classical and early Pala-Sena style. Open bulging eyes drawn out to the ear—another 
typical mediaeval technique, resulted in the projecting farther eyes of a wide area in India 
and particularly Western India. It was, however, not pursued in the East to the fullest extent. 
An element of dramatic gesture—yet another unfailing convention of the times—is visualised 
in the kneeling adorer confronting Vishnu, the pliant body of which is impulsively flung with 
outstretched arms, against the serene majesty of the divinity. Another Asutosh Museum copper- 
plate engraving of Dàmodaradeva dated 1206 found in Comilla, East Pakistan also echoes all 
the technical characteristics of the Sundarban grant. 

The linear pictorial style of Eastern India as envisaged in the Bengali copper-plate 
engravings provide not only valuable records for the art history of India but of entire South 
East Asia. More than thirty years ago, I had stressed the influence of the mediaeval Bengali 
idiom on development of Nepalese and Burmese painting as also Siamese pictorial art and 
the Wayang pictures of Java, Bali and Combodia." Dr. Motichandra opined, “Western 
Indian School seems to have exercised influence on the wall paintings of the temples of Pagan, 
Burma.” But Dr. Nihararanjan Ray discounts the possibility of Western Indian influence on 
Pagan murals. “The beginning of this linear conception can be traced back to Ellora paint- 
ings," he observes, “but it was perhaps in Western India that this conception found its wide 
expression, though in a twelfth century example from the Sundarban, Bengal, we ह 
of its earliest versions (D. P. Ghosh, 77$04. Vol. II, No. 2) and even earlier than this in 
certain Pala examples already cited. It now appears that this linear conception whenever it 

16 D. P. Ghosh, “А Copper-Plate Engraving,” 71504, Vol. II, No. 2, Dec. 1934, рр. 127-29 with inset figure. 
17 Ibid., p. 129. 
18 Moti Chandra, of. cit., p. 19. 
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might have originated, must have become an all-India property of and conception already 
by about the tenth or eleventh century.” I may further add here that when the Burmese 
Buddhist sculptures of the Ananda temple and some other temples in Pagan were undoubtedly 
based on Pala prototypes of Bengal and Bihar, it would be qone natural to suppose that the 
Pagan murals of the 13th century and after should draw their inspiration from contemporary 
pictorial tradition current in the adjoining region of Eastern India hin far off Gujarat. 

The recent discovery of a 15th century illustrated Buddhist Tantric manuscript of 
Kilachakratantra (Fig. 210) from Ara, Bihar, in the Cambridge University Library by Dr. Prata- 
paditya Pal, one of my former students and now Keeper, Indian Art, Los Angeles Country 
Museum of Art, the painted covers of which have greatly added to our knowledge of the 
mediaeval Eastern Indian idiom besides being of considerable significance to the history of 
Indian painting.” The manuscript dated 1503 of the Vikram Samvat corresponding to 1446 
A.D. is beautifully written in Bengali Script on palm leaves. This manuscript together with 
the subsequent publication by Dr. Pal of three carelessly painted leaves of a Karandavyitha 
manuscript written also in Bengali script of 15th century in H. K. Swali collection, Bombay” 
now enables one to firmly aver that the typical Eastern Indian School, although in decadent 
form, continued to flourish for many centuries after the Pala-Sena painting. After a compara- 
tive study also we are now in a better position to assess the distinctive character of the mediaeval 
Eastern Indian School not only from subtle difference in style but specific employment of 
certain mannerisms and conventions in detail. 

Even admitting that there is a superficial resemblance between the traditions of 
painting in the west and the east, there are certain notable deviations, viz., (a) the linear 
treatment of the “Western” tradition is more sharp and aggressive than the “Eastern” whose 
linear quality is less angular, more sweeping and sensitive. In Bengal, too, the plastic sense 
of Ajanta tradition survived to certain extent in the modelled treatment of the line. The pre- 
dominant use of the lapis lazuli blue and gold in the later Western version of the mediaeval 
style is conspicuously absent in Eastern India. (b) There is also difference in composition. 
Figures and objects in Western Indian painting are almost invariably placed on flat rectangu- 
lar or oblong panels against an usually plain unadorned background. But a close consideration 
of Eastern Indian and Nepalese painting will lead us to conclude that they are usually placed 
within a shaded architectural framework conducive to a sense of depth. The three-tiered shrine 
encompassing the Green Tara in the Boston manuscript cover? together with similar towered 
gateways of the painted Vasudhara Mandalas from Nepal of about A.D. 1 500? remind us 
of the miniature shrines with receding pyramidal courses of the Asrafpur bronze chaitya of 
the 7th century A.D.,* elaborated in the later Orissan temples like that of the Rajarani in 
Bhuvaneswar of circa 11th century A.D.” The East Indian tradition of visualising Buddha, 
Buddhist divinities and narrative scenes, as identified by Dr. Pal, individually and separately, 

कि à deb M at Pagan, 77504, Vol. VI, 1938, p. 144. 
21 P. Pal, “Evidence of Buddhist Painting in Eastern India in the 15th century," Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
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under arched frames or decorated shrines is happily retained in the illustrations both on the 
outside and inside covers of the 15th century Kalachakratantra manuscript although in a cursory 
manner (Fig. 211). besides there is also remarkable similarity between the graceful double 
storied towers crowned by a stifikd containing trefoil arches of contemporary Nepalese Vasu- 
dhara Mandalas and the artistic horizontally repeated miniature shrines of the Bihari covers 
with heavy storied roof rising in regular gradation pierced by foiled arches on elegant pillars. 
It is also surprising to note the survival of the use of architectonic motif even in modern Oris- 
san painting, represented in the orderly repetition of structural elements as exemplified in a 
Krishnalila Pata of Gostha where different divinities are enclosed by foliated arches within 
elaborately treated multiterraced pyramidal mandapas ending in kalasa finial typical Pida 
Deul or Bhadra Deul of Orissan architecture (Fig. 212). Identical stylised architectural frameworks 
are also found to be employed in the old Daśāvatāra painted playing cards from Vishnupur 
in West Bengal. (c) The difference between the two styles is well marked in the characteristic 
treatment of human figures too. For example we miss in the Kalachakratantra figures the bun- 
like coiffure and pointed beard so peculiar to Western Indian painting. Similarly like their 
Nepalese and Tibetan counterparts together with Avadhi Laur-Chandà representations,” the 
crowns of the Ri ilachakratantra paintings are embellished with serially arranged jewels instead 
of the conventional Western components ending in a peak. It may also be noted that the tor- 
mented and tortuous treatment of double chinned faces in profile and bodies in three-quarter 
profile are sttictly linear after the mediaeval fashion but more fluid and less sharp and jagged 
than the Western technique; the scythe-like legs also being shown always apart instead of the 
rigidly pressed pair of legs of the standing human figures in Western India (Fig. 210). About the 
other principal characteristic of the human faces of Bihari covers, viz., the extended eyes and 
the projecting further eye, it has been explained above that they are not the characteristic 
features of Western Indian painting only. They are common “mediaeval” accents throughout 
India. Moreover, in the important variety of Gujarati manuscripts represented by Vasant Vilas, 
Gita-Govinda, Rati Rahasya etc., the usual three-fourth eye projecting beyond the facial outline 
is replaced by strict profile. (d) Even there is marked difference in the treatment of animals 
between the two. Usually conventional horses in the Bihari example and allied specimens are 
shown galloping with two forelegs repraised (see the panel representing Vessantara Jataka?) 
(Fig. 213) but in Western Indian Painting more or less realistically rendered horses are almost 
invariably shown trotting with only one foreleg upraised. It is no less surprising to note the 
continuity of the rather conventional galloping horse with bulging bodies connected with 
very slim slender neck and head in the Vishnupur Dasavatara painted playing cards of the 
19th century together with contemporary examples (Fig. 214) representing Kalki from West 
Bengal. Nepalese and Eastern Indian elephants too appear to be lighter and more agile than 
their Western counterparts in general. It may be added here that after this detailed analysis of 
the style of paintings of the illuminated covers from Bihar it is difficult for me to fully agree 
with Dr. Pal's contention that the same echoes the technique and treatment of Western India.” 
26 Similar co ion and acca = каада са ndapas is also to be found in a 
Wier composition and arrangement of grow Japanese collection strongly reminiscent of the Orissan 
technique. John Irwin, “Golconda Cotton Paintings," Lalit Kala, No. 5, 1959, PL I, fig. 1. 
? Rai Krishnadasa, of. cit., Lalit Kala, Pl. E. 
28 P. Pal, op. cit., 745, p. 268. 
? P. Pal, op. cit., RAS, pp. 108-109. 
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The peculiar geographical position of Orissa has inevitably moulded all aspects of 
her culture complex. Situated on the borderland between the north and the south, fringing 
north-eastern Deccan, her culture throughout the centuries betrays alternating leanings to. 
wards the north or south, according to currents and cross currents of political-cum-religious 
history. Upto the 12th century the art and architecture or even the paintings of Orissa un- 
erringly followed the North Indian classical style with few exceptions. It may be remembered, 
even after the north was overrun by the Muslim armies towards the close of the 12th century, 
Orissa continued to maintain her independence for more than three centuries. Therefore it 
is not surprising that culturally she was forced to turn away from the alien dominated north 
towards the powerful Hindu neighbourhood of the south, though they were not always friend- 
ly. Even while Mughal India under Akbar was wooing her, she foolishly waged almost conti- 
nuous wars against the Raddis of Andharadésa and the Vijayanagara empire, resulting in 
general weakening of all the remaining independent Hindu states of India. Earlier, Kapilen- 
dradeva, the first of the Gajapati dynasty succeeded in reaching the sacred river Kaveri in 
the Far South in the 15th century. The lingering memory of this triumphant expedition is 
still being immortalised by the folk artists of Orissa even to-day as Kanchi-Kaveri, symbolised 
by the colourful paintings of Krishna and Balarama supposed, according to legends, to have 
had led the victorious army of Kapilendra, riding on prancing chargers. Incidentally a few 
years ago, I could recognise that the 8 ft. high famous black stone image of Sakshigopala, 
installed in the temple of Satyabadi near Puri was definitely of southern origin. Perhaps a 
trophy carried back home by Kapilendra himself from the Kanchi-Kaveri expedition. Pratapa- 
rudradeva (1497-1541), the last great Gajapati king, continued the fight against Krishna- 
devaraya, the greatest of the Vijayanagara dynasty, ultimately made an alliance with him 
by giving his daughter in marriage. In spite of occasional political superiority over the South, 
Orissa was culturally conquered in the end as a result of these close political contacts. From 
the 15th century onward, the overwhelming influence of the forms and formulas of Vijaya- 
nagara art tradition is reflected in the pictorial art of Orissa. On the other hand, penetrating 
from the north, another decisive factor of these late mediaeval Orissan paintings—both mural 
and miniature—is the introduction of the Krishna cult from Bengal. Prataparudradeva him- 
self became an ardent disciple of Chaitanya, spearheading the Vaishnava upsurge in Orissa. 

Perhaps the earliest manifestations in Orissa of the mediaeval linear style, codified 
in the east by the Sundarban copper-plate engraving, is to be found in some damaged wooden 
book-covers in the Asutosh Museum collection. A pair, possibly associated with the Bhagavata 
Purana, strikingly delineate some of the activities of Vishnu as (1) Gajendra-moksha (Fig. 215) 
and (2) Trivikrama (Fig. 216). Apart from the potent linear abstraction and formal technique, 
this pair also strongly echoes the stylistic peculiarities of the Western Indian painted wooden 
book covers specially (1) of the palm leaf manuscript of the Dharmopadesamala by Maladhari 
Hemachandra Suri (A.D. 1368) of Nawab collection? and specially the illustrated manuscript 
covers of the life of Mahavira in the collection of Muni Punya Vijayaji,’! dated 1399 A.D., (2) 
illustrations of the Kalpasütra and Kalakdcharyakatha, dated 1370 A.D. belonging to the Mukti 

& XP OAM oe cit., Pl. 204. | 
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Vijayaji Jñana Bhandar at Ahmedabad” and (3) remotely also the Mandu Kalpasütra dated 
1439 preserved in the National Museum, New Delhi, and an illustrated U.P. Ms. of Maha 
Purana of late 15th century in the collection of Sri Digambar Naya Mandir, Delhi.? Therefore 
on stylistic grounds they may be safely ascribed to the second half of the 14th century A.D. 
Like their Western Indian counterparts and incorporating all their characteristic mannerisms, 
the red background remains plain and simple, without the profusely detailed later versions. 
Oblong format, horizontal alignment of objects, architectural accessories in the shape of small 
pavilions, liberal introductions of animal figures—specially forceful elephants in white—all 
these are in common with the contemporary Western Indian practice. Like the Jain Gujarati 
paintings too the spaciousness of the empty background of the Trivikrama panel, is sought to 
be partially covered by the surging elongated limbs and pointed edges of the fluttering scarfs 
of the dominant god, towering over King Bali and the lion, outlined in black. Colours are 
similarly strictly limited to red, blue, black and white and unobtrusive; the movement of lines 
sure and swift. Patent manifestations of a purely intellectual outlook, this pair of Patas are 
noted for their lightness, elegance and nervous energy—all symptoms of the mediaeval expres- 
sion. Another painted Orissan book-cover of the same period or little later, divided into two 
panels, containing figures of seated Sarasvati and GaneSa (Fig. 217) under wide arches, also 
incorporate all the peculiar features of the Eastern School of painting. It is also closely akin to 
the style of the illustrations of the Durgdsaptasati manuscript, dated 1487 A.D. written in Malwa 
during the reign of Sultan Ghyasuddin, now preserved in Bharat Kala Bhavan as well 
as the goddesses Ambika and Sarasvati of early Jaina manuscripts of Gujarat specially the 
15th century deity of the Kalpasitra manuscript from Patan” and many other contemporary 
figures like the 15th century Sarasvati in the Bodleian Library, Oxford.” More sophisticated 
and conventional, yet another pair of Patas, perhaps of the 17th century from Mayurbhunj 
(Fig. 218), show the emergence of local Orissan style in the softening of the meticulous outline 
and larger palette. 
Let us now go back to an earlier and unpublished manuscript of Orissan Gita-Govinda. 

The incised drawings on palm leaf, two of which are shown here, are (Figs. 219, 220) of con- 
siderable aesthetic and cultural importance. First to be noted in the unusual three-tired conical 
coiffure or hat worn by the Phew dancers of Burma and so popular in late mediaeval paint- 
ings of Burma, Siam, Cambodia, etc. Both in style and treatment the drawings follow the 
common linear technique current in Western and South Indian paintings between the 14th 
and 16th centuries A.D. Wiry thin lines, outlining pointed angularism of the profile face, 
simultaneously circumscribe the swelling volume of the chest and expanding limbs, in a most 
peculiar manner. The drawing recalls almost identical representation, of Kalaka conver- 
sing with the Saka King in the Kalpasütra and Kalaka Katha of the Western Indian School of 
about 1400 A.D. in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay (Fig. 221). The pointed edges of 
the flying scarfs, flat costumes, beflowered and chequered as they are, as well as the pointed 
outline of the face of Radha in the lower panel (Fig. 220) are common features both in the 

a Jaina Chitra Kalpadruma, Figs. 67-72 and 79-81; Motichandra, op. cit., Pl. 20. 

339 Karl Khandalavala and Motichandra, Lalit Kala, No. 6, Oct. 1959, Pl. II, Figs. 6 and 7. 

(9 Moti Chandra, Lalit Kala, No. 5, April 1959, Pl. D. 

4 Moti Chandra, of. cit., Fig. 86. 

33 . Norman Brown, The Story of Kalaka, Washington 1933, Fig. 12. 

36 Barrett and Gray, ор. cit., p. 57. 
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east and west. From stylistic consideration, the Orissan Gita- Govinda drawings may therefore be 
placed in the same time. Obviously these few examples of painted book covers and palm-leaf 
illustrations offer good material for the study of the very little known school of Orissan art 
between the 14th and 16th centuries A.D. = ; 

Subsequently Orissa produced some extraordinary miniatures unique on the annals 
of Indian art in the sixteenth century. The composite painting of this period also was un- 
known until I personally collected for the Asutosh Museum from Ranpur and Nayagarh 
three examples, painted on heavily primed paper and mounted on linen. They are invaluable 
records of the continuation of the eastern tradition enlivened by a certain baroque vigour 
tempered by Mughal, Deccani and Vijayanagara influences. The most remarkable of these 
paintings visualise the reception of a Muslim embassy by an Orissan King." The King with 
an Abyssinian guard and two attendants, is seated in his palace before the five ambassadors 
(Fig. 222) the oblong horizontal composition recalling a contemporary Golconda painting 
of the Salar Jung Museum showing King Jamshid Kuli (1 543-50) conversing with Ibrahim 
Quli with attendants similarly arrayed.” A feeling of great dignity and repose is conveyed 
by undulating lines defining soft sensuous bodies of the Oriyas, bare upto the waist. Like the 
Krishna of the Gita-Govinda manuscript and Kalaka Katha of the Gujarati manuscript, swelling 
rounded curves of the shoulders still conform to the *Gajatundakrit? or elephant trunk motif 
of the ancient Silpasastras. As opined by Basil Gray, the general effect of this picture with 
its sumptuous colours of red, yellow, green, brown and orange, the superb characterisation 
of the protagonists, specially of the arrogant, hook nosed Muslims and the amplitude and 
bravura of the design is unlike anything from contemporary India. Compared with these 
animated figures the courtiers in the Mughal paintings appear to be mere puppets. The 
dramatic gestures of the ambassadorial staff is but a development of the mediaeval trend. 
Incorporating a novel sense of realism and abstraction, fully modelled and shaped portrait- 
like heads, crown bodies clad with richly striped and flowered brocades, almost exactly repro- 
ducing Vijayanagara patterns appearing on the 16th century Lepakshi mural of boar hunt.” 

I must admit here I had failed to identify properly this unique court scene, just after 
it was collected and published by me in 1941. Also therein I had suggested a late seventeenth 
century date. Subsequently I think I have been able to properly identify it as the historic scene 
depicting king Mukunda Harichandana (1559-1567), the last of the great Gajapatis, receiving 
the Mughal embassy sent by Akbar, seeking the short lived alliance against the Afghans of 
Bengal, as expressly mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl. So the suggestion of Basil Gray 
in Painting of India that the embassy may have come either from Bengal or Golconda may be 
after all tentative.” However, Gray was more or less correct in placing this miniature in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, though his assertion that it may even be ascribed to the earlier 
reign of Prataparudra, seems now to be less plausible. 
| ` To the same category belongs a worn out fragment (Fig. 223) showing a scene of 
intrepid horsemen marching in formation in a strikingly realistic way.“ An unfinished sketch 

“4 Grav, Sape Riec Paintings," JISOA, Vol. IX, 1941, рр. 194-200, Pl. XIII as well as Barrett and 
з कप Isi a drame Marg, Vol. XVI, No. 2, 1963, p. 40, fig. 1. 
*9 Ibid., p. 74. 
“ D. P. Ghosh, ор. cit., Pl. XV, fig. 2. 
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in light brown and blue with yellow touches, here too the Mughal and perhaps European 
accent is undeniable. Now the most notable feature of this piece is the predominantly linear 
character of the composition. Modelling plays but a subordinate part although the sense of 
depth has been indicated in a masterly way by utilising the novel method of overlapping and 
foreshortening. Tilted heads, pointed lances, prancing chargers, hurrying feet, jostle with one 
another. We may almost hear the clatter of hoofs, neighing of horses, clash of armour or catch 
a glimpse of shining steel, close on the heels of the infantry. 

Previously I had observed in my article on Orissan Paintings that another specimen 
also discovered in Nayagarh, while in an allied style, presents certain features which defy 
classification, according to any known phase of art.* There are in it, however, many traits 
indicative of a relaxation of Mughal and southern conventions and a gradual reversion to the 
traditional Eastern Indian idiom. These four pages painted on both sides of a Gita-Govinda 
manuscript (upper half of one of which is shown here), envisaging Gopis on the moonlit 
banks of the river Jamuna, are, according to connoisseurs, “Masterpieces of fluid and graceful 
drawing both of the female figure and of animal and tree forms. Lightly touched over with 
colour, this sketch conveys the effect of a poetic experience movingly evanescent.” Tall willowy 
and stately forms draped transparently, roam under the drooping leaves of tender plant 
delineated with gliding undulating lines. In spite of the fact that profile heads of Gopis have 
the indelible stamp of the ladies of the 16th century Lepakshi mural of Vijayanagara and the 
trees reminiscent to some extent of Deccani treatment “they are superior in feeling, one must 
think, to Deccani and Vijayanagara work of the same period.” Also a good idea of the quality 
of contemporary Orissa wall painting may be obtained from this lovely miniature. 

It may be mentioned here that the composite style of 16th century Orissan painting 
has gained additional evidence after a lapse of about quarter of century. Quite recently, the 
Asutosh Museum was lucky to acquire 19 leaves of an extremely damaged palm-leaf manu- 
script, majority having coloured etchings on both sides. Incised as usual by an iron style 
and rubbed with black soot, the sharply outlined drawings are sparingly touched with red, 
black, white, emerald green and yellow, heightening the total effect. One of these remark- 
able leaves (Fig. 224) depicting a magnificent hamsa as düta seated before a Prince wearing 
splendid robes resting against a richly textured pillow, has enabled me to at once identify 
the fragile fragments as belonging to a manuscript of Chitralekha Kavya based on the early 
part of the episode of Nala, Sudargana and Chitralekha being equated with Nala and 
Damayanti here. An attendant fanning the noble bird, delivering the message from the princess 
to the hero himself, bespeak its extraordinary character. In another leaf gods and kings are 
riding post haste on galloping horses and elephants (Fig. 225) to reach the Svayamvara Sabha 
first, in their eagerness to possess Chitralekha of celestial beauty. In the next panel possibly 
the emissary of her father is seen inviting one of the princes to the proposed Svayamvara Sabha. 
Besides the decorative grandeur of all the episodes narrated with consummate skill and 
clarity under decorative arches and pavilions, the unusual merit of these drawings is under- 
lined by the way in which traditionally Indian opulent curves are blended with the magni- 

42 D. P. Ghosh, of. cit., Pl. XIV; Barrett and Gray, op. cit., p. 73, and Ashton, Art of India and Pakistan, 


London 1950, Pl. 80, fig. 865. 


#3 Barrett and Gray, op. cit., p. 75.; Ashton, ор. cit., Pl. 80, fig. 865. Identical style may be а e 
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ficent robes and extravagantly tied turbans and caps in a typical Mughal fashion and Mughal 
tree motifs. That the three paintings on paper previously shown and these delicate palm 
leaves belong to the same age and category, inspired by the cantac: with the Mughal court 
ateliers, can be fairly established if we compare the floriated costume and bearded physio- 
gnomy of the emissary, with similarly attired, foreign emissaries of the court scene specially. 
Besides the conventional treatment of manes of horses in the leaf here and the cavalry Scene 
from Nayagarh are obviously one and the same. Further, scenes of eager suitors hurrying 
from all corners of heaven and earth are shown in other parts. In another remarkable piece 
the final choice of Chitralekhà throwing the garland around the neck of her smiling lover 
Sudar§ana is very dexterously shown (Fig. 226). She is followed by a procession of her relations 
and attendants and lastly perhaps by one of the rejected suitors reproduce two leaves. An 
emissary appears to be properly introduced and received by Sudaršana (Fig. 227), whose 
noble poise and befitting regal mien easily attracts attention. Finally the union of the 
couple is admirably delineated in compact volume and expressive gestures charged with 
pent up emotion. Regarding pictorial style, attention may be drawn to the fact, there is a 
close relationship between the present manuscript and the palm leaf manuscript of the 
Amarufataka of a little later date, from a private collection in Mayurbhanj, the scenes in 
both being enclosed within structural elements such as arches and pavilions decoratively 
treated.“ The manner in which the saris skirting the heads of women in Orissan drawings 
stand out in billowy curves is strongly reminiscent of the way in which the scarf standing 
out behind the heads ( Odhni) is treated in Laur-Chanda MS. in Lahore Museum and Bharat 
Kala Bhavan, Banaras.* Judging by style also, the British Museum palm-leaf manuscript 
paintings of Bhagavata Purana may not м earlier than the 18th century as claimed by 
the authors of Painting of India.“ | 
On stylistic grounds, this torn and mutilated line drawing from Orissa (Fig. 228), 
a document of unusual interest, may be placed in the seventeenth rather than in the eight- 
eenth century. It represents perhaps a fully armoured hero of the Mahabharata, in the act of 
shooting an arrow in a battlefield, riding mercilessly over the bodies of fallen foes in a chariot. 
Treated by and large in a decorative way, with the help of calligraphic lines and following 
strictly mediaeval usage, the flat rectangular surface within the chariot is cleverly sought to 
be filled up by projecting limbs, flying tassels and sharp edged scarfs of the warrior, augmenting 
the effect of detailed precision. At the same time the miniaturist tendency is given ample scope 
in the diadems, armour and costume. 
Contrary to spirit of the paper drawing, this incised palm-leaf painting, Coronation 

of Rama (Fig. 229), is sharply defined against a plain background." All the figures have a 
greater plastic volume in spite of the linear character of the drawing emphasised not only by 
the rounded outline of the lower limbs, costumes filled with intricate patterns and liberal use 
of jewellery but also by the judicious employment and colour. Only the upper parts of the 
bodies are coloured. Rama is covered with emerald green, Sita, Lakshmana and Hanuman 
are conspicuous In yellow, the favourite body-colour of Orissan artists. The outlines are 

бу» к A Verses of Amaru” Illustrated, 71504, Vol. УШ, Pl. X. 
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mainly drawn with black. Red is used in some places to heighten the effect. Agile, bending 
and resilient curves are skilfully combined and invested with a calligraphic definition. The 
drapery of the figures 15 replete with patient and dexterous patterns. Pointed noses, angular 
lines and emphatic gesture belong to realm of mediaeval Indian painting. The tilt of the face 
and determined movement of hands and legs convey power. Perhaps belonging to the 18th 
century, this leaf is hieratic in conception and signifies a reversion to the old Indian tradition 
discarding all Muslim influence. 

Coming back to Bengal, we are faced with a complete void so far as painting is 
concerned, whether mural or miniature, in the 14th and 15th centuries except the recently 
published painted covers and illustrated pages of two Bengali Buddhist manuscripts the 
Kalachakratantra and Karandavyūha of the 15th century from Cambridge University Library 
and Swali collection, Bombay, referred to above. They happily serve to bridge the gulf in a 
most welcome manner,” at the same time testifying to the continuity of the Eastern Indian 
style. Alien domination and persecution of Buddhist artists, steeped in the Pala and Sena 
idiom resulting in their mass migration to Nepal, Tibet and the Hill States must have numbed 
the aesthetic impulses of the people. But it is quite likely that some artists took refuge in 
the courts of semi-independent chieftains who flourished in the wild inaccessible uplands of 
Mallabhum and neighbouring areas in the western fringe of Radháde$a, bordering upon 
Chhota Nagpur, all the while, resisting Afghan and Mughal onslaughts. A great religious 
upsurge followed the advent of Chaitanya in the 15th century. The whole country was con- 
vulsed with intense Bhakti cult, which is reflected in the production of exquisitely painted 
colourful wooden manuscript covers, in the post-Chaitanya age, in this particular area only 
i.e., in the districts of Bankura, Birbhum, and Midnapur and specially at Vishnupur, the 
capital of the Malla Chiefs, notably under Bir Hambir, the most noteworthy of them, who 
besides being a great patron of art was converted into Vaishnavism by Advaita, a close associate 
of Chaitanya himself. Part and parcel of manuscripts of the Ramayana, Bhagavata Purana, Hari- 
vana, Krishna Kirtan, Gita-Govinda and Chaitanya Charitamrita, the miniature paintings of the 
book covers are concerned also with the court scenes of Bir Hambir. Not as well known as 
the Western Indian Jaina manuscript covers, these series of painted Patas—one of the most 
important collections of the Asutosh Museum—reveal a scintillating aspect of the art of East- 
ern India, specially of late mediaeval Bengal and Assam. Raja Mansingh, the famous general 
of Akbar, who. conquered Orissa, was for several years the Governor of Subah Bengal. The 
palpable influence of Rajasthani paintings on these illustrations as well as some late Patas of 
Orissa may perhaps be explained by this historical association. 5ome impress of the contempo- 
rary Malwa school may also be recognised. Taking everything into consideration, the Bengali 
modification of the Rajasthani version can be easily discerned in the soft sensuous composition, 
animated movement and an all-pervasive lyrical charm in this particular series. These painted 
Palas have some parallels in Assam, which also passed through a great religious upheaval 
following the preachings of another Vaishnava teacher, Sankaradeva. They are now preserved 
in the Kàmarüpa Anusandhana Samiti and the Gauhati Museum. 

Of the remarkable set of Bengali illuminated Patas (Patika), perhaps the earliest, 
are two scenes in a pair relating to a Chaztanyalila manuscript of Midnapur (Fig. 230) most 
111, Pls. I-VI; P. Pal, “Evidence 
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probably of the late sixteenth or early seventeenth century. The first one depicts a Kirtan 
scene, the ecstatic dance of Chaitanya in the centre, flanked by small agile figures of devout 
archaic way. Both in technique and treatment they undoubtedly betray 
a continuation of the typical mediaeval Eastern style. АП {һе principal ingredients of the 
style are present here. Flat red background devoid of earlier architectural Or vegetal intru- 
sion, limited palette, flying scarfs and garlands, high strung nervous tension, two-dimensional 
figures outlined separately and sharply against vivid colours in dramatic gestures. Midnapur 
borders upon Orissa in the south. So it is natural that her artistic expression should be tinged 
by Orissan formulas. This is patent in the typically Orissan moustached and bearded faces 
with Mughal turbans, pointed noses and fish eyes extended far to the ear. A similar sense of 
angularity tempered by a swaying rhythm, is deftly brought out with singular beauty and 
simplicity in а Gosthalila scene, where Yashodà is seen at the right hand corner, dressing 
Krishna and Balarama preparatory to their usual pastoral rounds. Another pastoral scene 
from Midnapur, equally moving, is illustrated here in one of the rare representations of Saivite 
theme (Fig. 231), showing Siva on his bull, led by Nandi carrying his trisula and kamandalu, 
returning home, which is indicated by a double storied pavilion containing Parvati, seated 
on the ground floor, eagerly awaiting her mendicant husband's return with Gane$a on her 
lap. Besides the naive way in which the domestic touch is so clearly visualised corresponding 
to Pahari paintings, this example of possible 17th century origin, bearing on it the initial 
impact of the Rajasthani style, may be of the Malwa variety penetrating from the west, 
particularly in the way in which the mother and child are conventionally isolated in the 
pavilion. Three Patas of the series under consideration further envisage the mature handling 
of the Rajasthani idiom. They are indeed pieces of unsurpassed loveliness. Characterised by an 
unerring sense of draughtsmanship combining bright luminous colours with careful arrange- 
ment of balancing figures, the earliest and most important is provided by a Pata (Fig. 232) 
describing the historic scene of the first meeting of King Prataparudra of Orissa with Chaitanya- 
deva, whose ardent disciple he was. To test the devotion of his royal disciple Chaitanya 
fell in a swoon in the arms of his companion as soon as he learnt of his approach. The king is 
at first taken aback but does not hesitate to sit down and massage the feet of the Master in 
order to revive him. In this way the heart of Chaitanya is won over by the royal devotee. 
Two standing Yavanas are conspicuous by their costume—Yavana Haridas, the Muslim 
convert on the right end and the Abyssinian guard of the Orissan King on the left remini- 
Ee of similar figure in the famous court scene previously discussed. This bold and vigorous 
miniature is endowed with a largeness and spaciousness, truly mural in quality. Distinguished 
by lively tonal varieties, another pair of Bankura Patas (Fig. 233) of the Krishnalila are the 
nearest to the Rajasthani idiom in facial contour of Gopis, dazzling striped and embroidered 
skirts reminiscent of 17th century Malwa pattern, appropriate landscape and alignment 
of Radha and Krishna within the curtained bedstead, richly ornamental. Some features of 
the painting especially trees have a curious affinity with the Basohli School too. Contrary 
59 the controlled dignity of the advancing Gopis above, yet another book-cover illustrating 
८. oe ies d 15 angularly neues with an animated movement and emotional favoni; 
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typically Bengali. Unable to bear the pangs of imminent separation, bands of lamenting 
swooning Gopis are pathetically trying in vain to block the way of the chariot carrying their 
beloved Krishna to Dwarka. Seated at the rear with Balarama looking ahead, perplexed 
Krishna attempts to pacify Barai Buri. In course of time the external influences were quickly 
assimilated and a peculiar local idiom developed in Bengal both technically and thematically. 
Breathing an air of love and devotion, this unique Pata, apparently from Vishnupur, repre- 
sents Bir Hambir, seated majestically confronting Advaita Mahaprabhu and his bevy of 
charming queens. With hair of his head treated in a flamboyant manner, perhaps to under- 
line his semi-aboriginal martial nature, he is seen assuring his chief queen who intercedes 
on behalf of the saint represented in a supplicating posture. His other greatly agitated queens, 
delineated with unequalled loveliness, are strongly reminiscent of the poignant grief of the 
group of Gopis just seen. Also here rich and sparkling colours and much enlarged dimensions 
of the figures spread over the entire background, is not subservient to the emotional content. 
Apparently painted in the reign of Bir Hambir himself, the present miniature can be easily 
regarded as a reduced mural with a conspicuous Bengali flavour. Displaying a strong Orissan 
bias for hard rigid lines on picturesque example showing Rasalila again from Vishnupur 
is, however, more rigid and stereotyped. Inspired by indigenous formula another Bankura 
example, less sophisticated, presumably of the 17th century, has been an object of great 
attraction. Providing an idea of the lost mural art of late mediaeval Bengal, the universal 
appeal of this piece (Fig. 235) rests no doubt on the perfect ease and freedom with which the 
theme has been handled, specially the way in which the cadence of dance vigorously rein- 
forced by rhythmic elastic curves and alternating dark and light patches of the bodies of 
Krishna and Gopis have been charmingly visualised. Wavy branches of trees, humming 
bees and a small antelope fill up the background in an engaging manner. An 18th century 
Ramabhiseka Pata (Fig. 236) from Bankura with obvious Bihari faces records degeneration of the 
style, presaging folk idiom. Special mention may be made of two other paintings of a different 
nature finished with utmost finesse. They are very interesting because they were obviously 
prepared at the court of Murshidabad under undeniable Mughal inspiration. One 08 them, 
a painted Pata in black, amber and brown liberally interspersed by golden flowers and golden 
flames visualising Kali dancing with gusto in a burning ground, surrounded by corpses and 
her entourage of Dakinis and Yoginis, is indeed a miniature of great intrinsic wiped 
Predominantly in blue, a large Hara-Parvati painting, may be placed in the ا‎ 
period, towards the end of the 18th century. Fully shaded, vividly realistic Parvati recalls 
the detailed treatment of a conventional Mughal princess. On the other hand Siva on whose 
lap she sits, is outlined by sweeping curves compressing soft swelling flesh more less in a man- 
ner practised subsequently by the folk artists of Kalighat and elsewhere. Folk mannerism 15 
also revealed in the summary flourish of the border of the dhoti worn by Siva. x 

Nineteenth century saw the gradual fading away of the mediaeval, Mughal, um 
sthani and other trends and emergence of the typical folk idiom in Bengal, енш —€ 
niscent of past techniques. In modern Orissan folk painting on the other hand stress on Laste 
Indian accents is still being laid to a surprising degree." 


50 Ashton, The Art of India and Pakistan, Pl. 79. 


* Based on a lecture delivered at the Museums Camp, 1964, held at Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banar 
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Copper-plate Grant of Viradharadeva of Samatata 


Six copper-plate grants were discovered in the course of excavations carried on the Maina- 
mati Hills near Comilla in the Tippera District of East Pakistan by the Department of 
Archaeology, Government of Pakistan, in 1955 and the following years. Out of these six 
inscriptions, one belonging to king Bhavadeva of the Deva dynasty of Samatata and another 
probably also issued by the same Bhavadeva, were found in the Buddhist monastery un- 
earthed near Salbanpur. Of course, king Bhavadeva of Samatata, who had his capital at 
Devaparvata on the Candimurà Peak at the southern end of the Mainamati Hills, was 
previously known from a copper-plate grant published by us in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, Letters, Vol. XVII, 1951, pp. 83 ff. The four other copper-plate charters discovered in 
the course of the Mainamati excavations were found in the area now called Car Patra Mura 
(literally, ‘the Peak of Four Plates’). Of these four epigraphs, two are grants issued by King 
Ladahacandra (c. 1000-20 A.D.) of the Candra dynasty and one charter was issued by his son 
Govindacandra (c. 1020-55 A.D.). The fourth charter belongs to a later dynasty of the Devas. 
All these records were very briefly noticed in the report on “Excavations on Mainàmati Hills 
near Comilla (1956)" prepared by F. A. Khan with the assistance of Dr. A. H. Dani, which 
appeared in Further Excavations in East Pakistan —Mainàmati (1956), pp. 20 ff. The notices are of 
course not quite free from errors. Thus, the seal of king Bhavadeva's grant is stated to bear 
the legend— Sri Bhangala Mrigankasya, though the seal of the same king’s previously published 
charter has it as Sri-Abhinavamrganka,! and there is little doubt that the same title of the king 
is expected in the present case as well. Unfortunately, Mr. Khan and Dr. Dani have apparent- 
ly no knowledge of Bhavadeva’s charter previously published by us. They could have avoided 
the error if only they knew anything about our reading of the legend on Bhavadeva’s seal. 
On the fourth copper-plate charter discovered at Car Patra Mura, we have the 

following note in Khan’s report: “The fourth plate discovered at Car Patra Mura is of a 
later period. It mentions the name of a Hindu ruler. This plate measuring 11” X93” bears 
on both sides of its seal the Wheel of Vishnu, and at the end of its text is engraved the figure 
of a running dog. The plate, issued by Sri Virandhara Deva on the day of Kartika in the 
15th year (regnal) contains the grant of 17 padas of land. On palaeographical consideration, 
the copper-plate could be assigned to the rrth-rəth centuries A.D. (Fig. 237). 
тм ae ср iig of the day in the month of Kartika in the date of 
the shows Auc s deg y š t out. ран from en: there are two serious errors a 
Ande cee 2. x de e name of the royal donor of the grant and the secon 

| hich th rter has been assigned on palaeographical grounds. Elsewhere 

! Op. cit., p. 83. 

? Ibid., p. 26. 
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in the report the record has been correctly described as “Copper Plate of Sri Viradhara Deva 
c. 12th-13th century А.р.” Thus the donor of the charter was Sri Viradhara Deva and Dot 
éri Virandhara Deva, while the date of the writing is the twelfth or thirteenth century and 
not the eleventh or twelfth century. 

The above epigraph of Viradhara Deva has not yet been published; but Khan's 
report contains a photograph of the writing on the upper part of the reverse side of the plate, 
which illustrates eleven lines of the inscription and furnishes some additional information. 
These lines of writing are transcribed below: 


Sri-Ladahamadhav-abhidhana-sri-V4asu- 
deva-bhattarakaya Srimata $ri- Vi- 
radharadevena punye =’ hanai(ni)vidhiva- 
d—udaka-pürvvakarh krtvà bhagavantamva(tarn Va)sude- 
va-bhattàrakam —uddi$ya mata-pitror=a- 
tmanas=ca punya-yaso bhivrddhaye āca- 
ndr-arkka-ksiti-sama-kalarn yávad — bhümi-cchi- 
dra-nyàyena §rimad-Visnu-cakra-mudraya 
tamra-sasanikrtya sri-Paundravarddhana- 
bhukty-antahpati-Samatata-mandale 

II. Vataganga-visaya-Sa [i] me Š [v]^ айса 


— 
و‎ O оч DTN y 


King Viradhara Deva who issued the charter was apparently a worshipper of the 
god Vishņu. He made the grant with his thoughts on Lord Vasudeva (Vishnu), and his seat 
represented the Vishnu-cakra, i.e., the Sudarsana-cakra held by the god Vishnu. The grant under 
study was also made in favour of the Lord Vasudeva under the name Ladaha-madhava. From 
the two Mainamati copper-plate inscriptions of the Candra king Ladahacandra referred to 
above, we know that it was the said Candra king who installed at Pattikera the god Ladaha- 
madhava named after himself. Madhava was a popular name of the god Vishnu and there 1s 
no doubt that Ladaha-madhava was a form of the said god. The predecessors of Ladaha- 
candra were Buddhist in faith; but Ladahacandra repudiated the religion of his forefathers 
and adopted Vaishnavism as his religion. His son Govindacandra was probably a Saiva and 
neither a Buddhist nor a Vaishnava. 

The gift land was situated in the visaya or district of Vataganga within the mandala 
or Division of Samatata of the bhukti or province of Pundravardhana probably in a village 
called Svafica lying in an area called Saima. That the province of Pundravardhana or 
Paundravardhana originally covered only North Bengal, but later also other areas of South- 
Eastern and Southern Bengal is well known. The inclusion of the Samatata-mandala in the 
said province is already known from the Mehar plate* of Damodaradeva. 


3 This is printed at the bottom of the illustration of the reverse of the plate to which we have referred above. 

* What has been tentatively read above as subscript 2 1s a globular mark which is often used to indicate 
omission of a wrongly incised letter. See Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XX VIII, p. 262, note 10. pi^ 

5 The three Mainàmati plates of Ladahacandra and Govindacandra have been recently published by A.H 
Dani in the Pakistan Archaeology, Karachi, No. 3, 1966, pp. 22 ff. We have also contributed our paper on 
them to the Epigraphia Indica. 

6 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXVII, pp. 182 ff. 
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It is difficult to locate king Viradhara Deva of Samatata. It 15 tempting to associate 
him with the dynasties of Harikaladeva Ranavankamalla (Saka 1 14 1) of Pattikera and Damo- 
daradeva (Saka 1158, 1165) and Dasarathadeva who succeeded in ousting the Senas from 
Vikramapura. An interesting point to be remembered in this connection is that, while the other 
rulers used the Saka era in dating their charters,’ Viradhara seems to have used his regnal 
reckoning only. We may probably regard him as an ancestor of Harikaladeva of the kingdom 
of Pattikera identified with the Paitkara Pargana extending up to the Mainàmati Hills, 5 miles 
to the West of Comilla. The suggestion is influenced by the fact that the charters of both 
Harikaladeva and Viradharadeva have been found in the area of the Mainamati Hills, while 
both the rulers are associated with Pattikera near the same hills. Whereas the kingdom of 
Pattikera formed the dominions of Harikaladeva, Viradharadeva made а grant in favour of 
the god Ladaha-màdhava installed for worship in a temple at the capital of the said kingdom. 


7 See Bhandarkar’s List of Inscript ns, No. r1 alio E» ia Indi E 8 ES has 
Bengali) VIII P. ripuons, INO. 1114, 1731; also Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXX, pp. 184 Ё; Jti 
: (Bengali) Vol. VIII, Part 3, B.S. 1364-65, рр. 160 F.: Ind. Hist Quart., Vol. LX, pp. 286 Res 
Hist. Beng., Vol. I, ed. Majumdar, p. 258. | 
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GRACE MORLEY 


On Applied Arts of India in Bharat Kala Bhavan 


Studies on Indian art almost invariably give major emphasis to sculpture. However icono- 
graphy and the assignment to school and period have generally, for archaeology, outranked 
in attention other possible aspects of the subject. Painting, especially miniature painting, 
has come next in interest. Here themes, identification of schools, periods and centres of prod- 
uction, and, more recently, attempts at attribution of individual works and groups of works 
to particular painters, have accounted for most scholarly research and publication. Plastic 
organization, stylistic evolution, composition, relation of form to function, colour effects, 
aesthetic values, materials and media, techniques—with their applications and development 
— and other formal and technical aspects of these and other forms of art expression have so 
far been largely neglected in Indian studies. Yet in Indian arts as in arts elsewhere it is these 
matters which are the primary concern, conscious or intuitive, of the creative artist himself, 
while in the long run they provide the substance of art history as well as the ground for dis- 
cussion, debate and evaluation for serious students of art and for sensitive art critics. 

The applied and decorative arts, sometimes called minor arts, similarly have received 
in India less than adequate study from the technical and art history viewpoint. Monographs 
on crafts and craftsmen and similar official reports of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries provide valuable information on techniques and social practices, on economic 
implications and other carefully noted practical details concerning many traditional prod- 
ucts. They have been given in these and other works primarily descriptive attention, how- 
ever and often they have received only superficial passing reference, rather than any con- 
sideration for their formal art value in terms of materials, techniques, function and design, 
together with their relation to the other arts that their prominent place in the country at all 
periods would seem to justify. Yet the fact that they are so directly products of their time 
and place, of the way of life of those who made and used them, the expression of materials, 
of craft skills, or specific uses, and so clearly depend for success on quality of design seems to 
make logical detailed examination of some of these formal characteristics of theirs from the 
point of view of the user and of the appreciator as well as of the maker. Moreover, as an 
intimate, often unpretentious part of the arts of their period and region, as examples of design 
particular to a culture, using its materials and techniques and serving its specific needs, as 
illustrations in varied ways of the feeling for decoration of their makers and those they served, 
the applied arts provide a significant supplement to other art forms of their time, including 
architecture, sculpture and painting. In addition, the applied arts normally are closely re- 
lated to these other art expressions in formal art characteristics and, therefore, their careful 
study has significance for art studies in general. The scholarly comprehensive study on the 
history of Indian decorative arts, their techniques, their materials, their stylistic evolution, 
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their relation to their creators and to those for whom they were produced is yet to be pub- 
lished, but when it does appear it will represent from all points of view a great enrichment 
to Indian art studies. Meanwhile, even relatively limited examination of the subject, such as 
this based on design quality emphasizing its “art” aspects, may have some value in calling to 
attention a rewarding aspect of Indian creative talent. x | 

An architectural detail or a small object of applied arts—a piece of jewellery, an 
ornament or decorated utensil of ritual or of everyday use, for example—having no literary 
subject matter, nor iconographic nor symbolic significance, such as usually monopolizes 
interest for sculpture and painting, but only the attraction of abstract qualities of design 
of skill and proficiency in interpreting, in terms of material, techniques and the intended 
function the possibilities contributing to purposes for which they are designed have their 
own important part to play in the rich panorama of Indian art at all periods and places. 
Fortunately, if detailed study and publication have not equalled the interest that the applied 
arts have for the connoisseur, there have none the less been collectors who have appreciated 
these small scale objects of art and have acquired them with discriminating of their aesthetic 
value. Theirs represents a search of some complexity, for as items of use and, often, as in the 
case of jewellery, objects subject to changing fashion, examples of the decorative arts are 
frequently cast aside or replaced with the result that truly ancient pieces are rare. Nonetheless 
some museums in India, and also a few abroad, have representative collections of Indian 
decorative arts, principally textiles, some small items of furnishings, but especially articles of 
personal adornment and utensils of ritual and daily utility. Textiles, in their wide variety in 
weaving techniques and decoration, provide a large subject and though they naturally also 
reflect the design characteristics, modes of life and taste expressed in the other applied arts, 
they are omitted from this discussion. 

Among Indian museums, Bharat Kala Bhavan of Banaras Hindu University, holds 
a place of distinction for the size and variety, for the high standard of workmanship exemplified 
and for the excellence of design illustrated by its large collection of applied arts objects. The 
same connoisseurship that has inspired the assembling of its vast and representative collec- 
tion of miniatures, of its carefully selected group of sculptures, of its numerous terracottas and 
of its rare textiles, the same sensitivity to excellence and the similar deep understanding of 
Indian art demonstrated in all that it does have guided successfully, despite far from large 
resources, Bharat Kala Bhavan's acquisition of decorative arts objects. 

The applied arts, because of the intimate use for which most types of objects that 
they include are intended, as well as by reason of the often frail material of which many 
items are made, vulnerable to wear and to deterioration and damage from climate and in- 
sects, are not likely in most cases to be made centuries old. Moreover the dictates of changing 
fashions and of established customs affecting such decorative arts objects as jewellery and 
articles of clothing especially, and even for vessels used in ritual or in daily living, account 
for destruction and loss of examples and therefore for their rarity in many cases. Indeed, items 
in this category of art, unless they are of durable materials and have been found during 
CREAT BIO, unlikely to date further back than the seventeenth century. In abundance 
they are to be found only from the 18th and 19th centuries. For their history in antiquity— 
apart from the examples of jewellery and ornamented vessels from Harappan culture sites 
(about 2500 to 1500 B.C.), and extremely rare and isolated finds in other archaeological sites 
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of early periods preserved in museums—the evolution of the decorative arts can to some 
extent be followed in actual examples only in surviving architectural decorative detail and 
coins, of which still exist items fairly representative of the successive periods of history in 
most parts of the country. Jewellery and to some extent design on costumes can be traced in 
sculptures, in murals like those at Ajanta, and in literary references for the very early periods, 
while for more recent centuries, there is much more evidence. Ornament, represented in 
jewellery and on vessels as well, even when no actual surviving examples are known, is por- 
trayed in paintings, from about the 16th century onwards, which supplement abundantly 
the information on personal adornment, architecture and interior ornament and utensils, 
provided by the actual objects which have come down to the present. 

Some studies have been made of specific types of decorative arts objects, and there 
are frequent incidental references to them in accounts of observant visitors from abroad 
from the time when Europeans began to come to India. Studies on decorative arts and 
descriptions and illustrations in relation to exhibitions, which began to be organized from 
early in the present century, likewise provide valuable information in some detail. Such 
scattered descriptions and illustrations, however, undoubtedly do less than justice to the 
importance and quality of the outstanding achievements in any category of applied arts at 
a given time and place. Even now, knowledge and interest cannot be claimed to be sufficiently 
broad in recognition of examples to assure definitive critical judgment. Yet understanding of 
the criteria of the craftsman and of his patrons, of the relations with the canons of excellence 
in the fine arts, provide an invaluable background and environment for appreciation of 
these fine arts. It can probably be stated with some justification that in a vigorous and highly 
developed setting of the arts of every day use, flourishing both from the creative point of view 
and exemplifying abundantly excellence of design, of technical execution and of variety, the 
fine arts likewise flourish. There is in such a situation an exchange of stimulation and interplay 
of influences across the entire range of creative design, whether in monumental building, 
in the sculpture of its adornment, in painting of murals or of miniatured the applied art 
objects used in private living. А recommendation that objects of decorative art receive ample 
attention therefore, as to medium, technique, stylistic development and design quality, as 
a sort of reflection and amplification of the major art focus of a period and place seems more 
than justified. They are a parallel illustration of taste, of standards of technical attainment, 
of art excellence marking the evolution of art history. 

In the present case, a selection of some small-scale precious objects spanning a long 
period of time, but, as may be expected, much more numerous for the last three centuries, 
from the collections of Bharat Kala Bhavan exemplifying well design quality, provides useful 
footnotes to Indian art history. They are pieces considered by the officers of the Museum 
itself outstanding items in their respective categories. It is obvious to even a casual glance 
by one acquainted with museum collections of the country that they are in several cases 
unique in kind, while in quality they excel. In all instances they are distinguished examples 
of the applied arts and deserve to be attentively considered in any review of Bharat Kala 
Bhavan's place as a notable repository and centre of research for Indian arts. 

Earliest in time are the two examples illustrated here respectively from the Sunga 
period of the 2nd century B.C. and from possibly a century or so later though closely related in 
style. Of humble material is the round Sunga terracotta fragment (Fig. 238). It was probably 
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a skin-rubber to judge by the scored back, though the supposition that the hollow interior 
contained pellets that made it a rattle, render the suggestion of its being a toy not impossible. 
Despite its miniature size it has the quality of monumental sculpture in the modelling of the 
figures. It has also that vitality and freshness of expression ers invariably to be recognized 
in Sunga terracottas. In this case, the subject of the Kinnari—a emale centaur—with a male 
rider, is handled as a decorative device and serves well to illustrate pe adaptation of the 
design of figures to available space, while the surrounding area is satisfactorily filled with 
subordinate motifs. Such a piece as this must, in its time, have played a very minor role in the 
arts. Cast from a mould in two halves, which were later joined, it undoubtedly originally 
existed in numerous examples. It must have sold cheaply, and been considered quite utilita- 
rian. Yet the sure taste for decoration and the able craftsmanship appropriate to the material 
have left their evidence in such an ordinary object of use as this, as well as on the terracotta 
votive plaques and figurines in which this school of Indian art won distinction. 

Less surprising is finding an equally sure design quality in the unique gold fragment 
of possibly slightly later date of a Winged Deity clasping a small female figure against his left 
side (Pl. 7). In this case the detail of the repoussé—worked thin metal sheet has a sharp 
clarity and a crispness allowed by the material that distinguishes it from the more plebeian 
and homely terracotta. But there is the same skill in disposing the elements of the subject 
in a manner to fill the space appropriately and decoratively that the terracotta achieved in 
the somewhat simpler style suitable to the material. Not only do the figures wear jewels, 
patterned garments and headdresses with much detailed enrichment, but the stylized wings 
and other supplementary details are so arranged that they provide a textured background for 
the finely modelled head and upper torso of the Deity and the woman whom he supports. 
Presumably a fragment from some magnificent piece of jewellery, the thin gold piece is a 
miniature of less than seven centimetres in height yet, in the conception of plastic form, 
especially in the head and body of the Deity and in the manner in which the two figures build 
up into an effective composition in high relief, almost three dimensional in effect, there is 
a true monumentality that, without the evidence of the actual piece, would seem impossible 
for its size. This masterpiece in gold represents a peak in rarity and antiquity that even Bharat 
Kala Bhavan cannot rival in other categories of its fine collections. It undoubtedly must be 
taken as unique. Together these two pieces, so different in material and in the level of living 
for which they were made, testify to the high attainment in craftsmanship by their makers 
to the advanced level of appreciation of effective decoration of the patrons of these early 
times. The terracotta not only recalls other well designed and executed small-scale plaques 
in the same material, but it is as successful in its minute scale as a composition dealing skilfully 
with the space as are the circular carvings, in all their variety, decorating the middle of the 
rails of the Bharhut stupa fence, to be seen at the Indian Museum, Calcutta, but also illus- 
trated by fragments in Bharat Kala Bhavan's own collection of stone sculptures. The minia- 
udis sculpture of the gold ornament likewise recalls sculpture of approximately the same 
period in its efforts toward realism, as in the successful frontal treatment of the well modelled 
head and torso of the male figure, but also in the obvious problems of rendering naturalistically 
the woman's pose. It is interesting that in Bharat Kala Bhavan's stone and terracotta sculpture 
collections are to be found several examples illustrating the same sure design quality as well as 
the plastic achievements and limitations of the period. 


IIO 


Pl.7. A Winged Deity with his Consort. Gold repoussé, Sunga period. 
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Much less ancient, but rare and equally outstanding by their quality of design and 
their perfection of workmanship in exacting materials, are the jades and hard stone objects 
of the Mughal period in Bharat Kala Bhavan’s collection. In several instances their historic 
associations, indicated by inscriptions, add greatly to their interest, though they would, 
without them, sufficiently merit attention by their art as well as technical excellence. Jade 
and other very hard stones such as these pieces from the collection discussed here are shaped 
and decorated by the laborious processes of abrasion and polishing, requiring great skill, 
extreme care and long patience. This method influences to some extent their forms and is 
responsible for their surface, especially valued in the case of jades. Therefore it must be kept 
in mind in the appreciation of examples. 

The pieces illustrated here, though of precious materials are all objects of utility: 
archers’ rings, wine cups, dagger hilts, a set of scabbard mounts, an inscribed pendant, a 
huqqah mouthpiece. They range in date from the 16th to possibly the early roth centuries, 
and provide fine examples of typical forms and ornamentation. 

The archers’ ring [Pl. 8 and Fig. 239, (a) | 18 inscribed, “Shah Salim," Jahangir’s name 
before he became emperor. It is of pale whitish jade, originally set with precious stones and an 
inlay of gold outlines of which the depressions remain as evidence ofthe handsome very Persian 
pattern of stylized flowers and leaves. It is accepted as the earliest Mughal jade definitely 
associated with India and probably made as well as inscribed there. Its basic shape is tradi- 
tional and strictly functional, designed to protect the archer's thumb holding the bow from 


= 











Pl. 8. Jahangir’s archers’ rings (when he was the heir apparent, as Salim), 
coloured jade, originally studded with precious stones. 
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the lash of the bow string on release of the arrow. The ornamentation enriches its form but 
conforms to it to produce a design harmony. A second ring, of dark green jade, undecorated 
but inscribed also with Jahangir’s name, illustrates again the functional form in its basic 
austerity of finely cut and polished stone (Pl. 8). 

Three stone cups, all belonging to Jahangir according to their inscriptions, illustrate 
a range of treatment in hard stone carving and of appropriate decoration. The earliest one, 
of dark green stone, 1s inscribed with the name of Ulugh Beg in a script of his period on the 
front, and with that of Jahangir in script appropriate to his time under the bird's head handle. 
It has around the rim two borders engraved and inlaid with silver : the upper one, of decora- 
tive scrolls of vegetation, the other with auspicious wishes. It has also the figure of a duck 
inlaid in silver on the bottom of the interior (Pl. 9, Fig. 240). This small duck, as well as the 
head of the bird forming the handle, may have had their eyes set with a precious stone 
originally, as the depressions suggest. The form is simple and functional. The silver ornamen- 
tation is elegant and effective against the dark stone. The borders emphasize the cup shape 
and the duck inlaid in silver gives an accent to the dark interior. However, the piece has 
particular interest from a number of other points of view as well. In addition to the historical 
association of Jahangir with his ancestor Ulugh Beg (1394-1449) it is significant for the 
history of jade and similar hard stone fabrication. Ulugh Beg's name identifies it with the 
pre-Indian Timurid period of jade production before the craft was established by the Mughals 
in India. It is now generally considered by experts according to evidence so far available, 
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Pl.9. A wine cup, dark green nephrite. Studded with Silver and Gold wire. 
Size 9.7 cm. x 3.8 cm. (7.8 cm. outer diameter only). Acc. No. 3/8860. 
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that jade production in India began only in the Mughal court about 1600, M been 
introduced from the Timurid court in Samarkand, where it had been : + craft from 
the 15th century, particularly under Ulugh Beg $ patronage. It is believe | that s carly 
period of jade fashioning there, and in Persia slightly later, had some connexions wit China 
but the details are by no means clear. The shapes used, like that of this cup, and especially 
enrichment by metal inlay, such as it illustrates, are supposed Mes derive to a great extent 
from Persian influence, with its high level of metal craftsmanship. he ober ornamentation 
here points the way to the gold inlay and encrustation of precious stones to be so greatly 
favoured later by the Mughals in their fully developed jade work. 3 | 

The second cup of a dark green stone (Pl. 10) is in the strictly functional form 
of a bowl, enriched around the outside only by a pattern of petals carved in the stone in low 





Pl. 10. Opium cup of Jahangir carved at Mandu, in his twelfth regnal year. 


relief. Its inscription gives the date of Jahangir's twelfth regnal year, equivalent to 1617 A.D. 
and Mandu as the place where made (or perhaps only inscribed). 
The third cup of white jade (Pl. 11, and Figs. 241 and 242) contrasts with the basic 
utilitarian shape of the other two, for it has an elaborate arrangement in high relief, and partly 
inthe complete round, of twining stems, vine leaves and tendrils clasping the bowl shape. The 
vine stem, inscribed in several places, ingeniously provides the handle and, with the leaves, 
it curls into a firm support at the bottom. The cup itself, consisting of two rows of leaf-like 
forms, has a serrated rim. The result is the sort of pierced high relief ornamentation which 
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recalls some Chinese jades of approximately the same period. It represents a thickness and 
bulk close to the Chinese tradition as opposed to the thinness and translucence which the 
Chinese themselves, in the 18th century when they imported and even copied Indian jades, 
considered their characteristic. In this three dimensional open work relief carving it exempli- 
fies virtuosity in shaping a hard and difficult material. Here, however, even if inspired by 
a foreign model, as has been suggested, a lotus and leaf pattern placed at the bottom of the 
interior provides an Indian reference, which the inscription and what seems some awkward- 
ness in handling the unusual style are generally accepted as corroborating. Like the second 
cup it bears an inscription stating that it was made, or possibly inscribed only, at Mandu in 
the twelfth regnal year of Jahangir. 

These pieces are evidence that there remain still many questions to be answered in 
regard to Mughal jades, despite the valuable information that resulted from the Victoria and 
Albert’s exhibition called Islamic Jades, sponsored jointly by that Museum and the British 
Museum, in 1967. (This exhibition is referred to in John Irwin’s article, Mughal Fades, in the 
Times of India Annual, 1968, where some of Bharat Kala Bhavan’s jades included here are illus- 
trated and discussed.) 

It is no surprise to find that inscriptions, so frequently found on Mughal objects, 
may be used as ornament. The Arabic script and its derivatives like Persian are by their 
nature decorative and calligraphy was a highly developed art form in all Islamic countries 
including Mughal India. An example, in which the inscription provides the major decoration 





Pl. тї. Wine cup of Jahangir, carved at Mandu in his 12th regnal year (1617 A.D.), 
light colour jade with grape leaves. 
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is the white jade heart-shaped pendant dated in 1051 A.H. or 1640 A.D. (Figs. 244 and 245). 

Two dagger hilts of jade are examples in other ways of the seventeenth century 
stone worker's mastery over his material and his sensitivity in selecting and executing its 
ornamentation. The response to the opportunities offered by the stone is well exemplified by 
the hilt of two-toned jade of which the craftsman takes full advantage for his design (Fig. 243). 
The darker part serves as the stem of the iris plant, with subtly modelled clustering leaves 
carved in low relief, while the light-coloured part represents the iris flower. This blossom is 
fashioned in the full round and with a certain realism. The second dagger hilt, of pale green 
jade, is sensitively carved in the likeness of a nilgai's head, on an elongated neck springing 
from an abstract pattern of a carved flower and curling leaves (Pl. 12). The expressive 
stylization of the animal's eyes and the sensitively modelled nostrils and mouth deserve atten- 
tion as examples of the artist's observation of nature and of his transformation of reality into 
sculpture on the highest level of art expression, despite the small scale. These two hilts, which 
depend on the quality of shaping the hard stone must be considered outstanding. It is pertinent 
to recall that daggers in this period were articles of use as well as of formal adornment of a 
noble's costume. The blades of daggers, as for other weapons, are of the fine steel made so 
well in India, but it is the hilt which protrudes from the belt, and that accordingly constitutes 
the ornament. Both examples illustrated here are successful considered as decoration, but 
they are also utilitarian, as they provide a firm grip 1f required to be used, and so fulfill fully 
the needs of the wearer who, even in court costume, is close to a warrior past. 

Finally, to complete the survey of the varied techniques of stone carving and of 
decorative design used in its adornment in the Mughal period, white jade pieces inlaid with 
gold outlines and encrusted with precious stones, in an especially rich style, may serve as 
example of a characteristic Mughal decorative treatment of jade. The two precisely shaped 
flat plaques designed for scabbard tips, decorated with stylized flower and leaf forms in rubies 
and emeralds, subtly carved to provide texture and a play of changing light, illustrate decora- 
tion admirably suited to the form of the ornaments and may probably be dated in the late 17th 
or early 18th century (Fig. 246). The Huqqah mouthpiece, inlaid with gold wire and set with 
precious stones, is similarly ornamented (Fig. 247). Its date is undoubtedly more recent, late 
18th or even early 19th century, and though an item of use, it is obviously also an expression 
of luxury. The form is a fundamental and functional one, designed to provide a convenient 
grip on the lower part to hold the tapered mouthpiece to the lips. The borders of heart-shaped 
precious stones, outlined in gold wire, define these forms, while stylized blossoms and buds of 
diamonds and rubies occupy and decorate pleasantly the free space between the border on 
both parts of the piece. This ornamentation represents a refined and costly enrichment, which 
conforms to the design, decorating it and not in any way contradicting it. It is a superb 
example, both from the point of view of craftsmanship and of satisfactory application of design 
to form, in a class of objects which must have been very popular for many similarly ornamented 
fine examples have survived and are to be found in various museums and private collections. 

| It is pertinent also to recall that in the wine cups particularly, but also in the dagger 
hilts and scabbard tips, not only the form of the objects, but their material and ornamentation 
correspond to the way of life of their users whose princely taste they served and satisfied. 
The jades reflect as well to a degree the influences of the civilizations to the north, Iran and 
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Pl. 12. A dagger hilt, carved in shape of Nilgai's head, 17th century. 


Central Asia in general, from where the Mughals came and with which they maintained 
contact. But also jade represents contacts with China, if not directly in early periods, at least 
by the Ching dynasty (1644-1912), when, possibly stimulated by Mughal jades, the flagging 
jade industry was revived in China and Indian jades were imported and also probably imitated 
by Chinese craftsmen. (See wine cups, bowls, a plate inlaid with gold and jewels on exhibition 
in the National Palace Museum, Taipei, Taiwan.) 

In India the Mughals found abundant resources in rich and varied materials as 
well as long traditions of art and luxury. They found also able artisans to serve their require- 
ments, and often to add in Indian accent or Indian detail, such as the lotus design at the 
bottom of the white jade cup. In the decorative arts, especially, the double inheritance of 
northern elements grafted onto Indian styles, skills and qualities, contributed in many varied 
ways to the development of the striking originality in architecture and in the arts in general 
marking the early Mughal period. Before long this culture that developed was to rival the 
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civilizations to the north which had influenced it and had contributed to the taste and knowl- 
edge of the Mughal Court. In no field more than in jade are there to be found better examples 
of diverse sources merged to become eventually an art expression of a peculiarly Indian kind, 
and these pieces from Bharat Kala Bhavan's collection document effectively the process of 
adaptation and some of its results. te | 

Despite the prominence of jade in the Mughal period it should not be thought that 
working hard stones of different types was previously unknown in India. On the contrary it 
was an ancient craft there. From prehistoric times beads had been fashioned from semi- 
precious stones of different kinds in Cambay; in the early centuries of the era small crystal vessels 
very much used in Buddhist stiipas as reliquaries. There are references in Roman literature to 
the export from India of hard stone objects. Except for beads, small items fashioned in hard 
stones seem to have had little demand during the mediaeval period in India but the tradition 
was not lost, and the Mughals, with their fondness for jade, especially, gave stimulus and 
opportunity to the Indian craftsman, whatever may have been done at first in importing 
objects and artisans to the court. It is true that jade represents in India a peculiarly Mughal 
taste and in itself indicates contemporary Indian cultural and trade connexions with Central 
Asia and China. Jade itself of quality for carving came from western China and must have been 
imported into India. For the Chinese it was the most precious of materials and they appre- 
ciated it for its inherent qualities and beauty as well as for the forms it was given. For the 
Mughals too it represented luxury, but their feeling for it was rather different from that of 
the Chinese in that they favoured its enrichment by the inlay of metal and encrustation of 
precious stones. For the Chinese up to the Ching period (1644-1912) the jade itself sufficed 
and the somewhat rare ornamented pieces of that late period found in Chinese collections are 
thought by Chinese scholars to have been imports from India or imitations of Mughal jades. 

Identified with the Mughal’s Islamic culture, and like the group of carved stones, 
showing relationships and influences in their forms and in the character of their ornamentation 
to the cultures to the north, are the fine Bidri pieces illustrated here from Bharat Kala Bhavan's 
large collection of this metalware. The examples selected here are functional: huqqah bases 
and spittoons, the commonest forms in which this material was fashioned. They are all from 
the 18th century when huqqah smoking was a firmly established and popular custom in aris- 
tocratic society. The flat-bottomed type of huqqah, gently sloping upward, is admirably 
suited to its use (Figs. 248, 249, 250). There are variations of this form as can be seen here, and 
other shapes were developed. The surface of the bowl, the number and elaboration of mould- 
ings, especially about the neck, provide a wide variety of surfaces for ornamentation. The 
artist craftsman responsible for engraving the design in the basic metal and then filling it 
with the silver took full advantage of these varied opportunities for decorative treatment. 





Flower and leaf motifs are usual as the principal ornament on the body of the vessels floral . 


patterns tending to be stylized and simple abstract motifs are used for the borders, for the 
mouldings and for spaces between them. The relation to the Persian heritage of design on 
decorated metal ware is often marked. 

The idri process is well known: the casting of the alloy (zinc, copper and lead), 
the engraving of depressions for the design into which the precious metal, usually silver 
Mar E gold, can be hammered and the exposure to copper sulphate, salt petra or some 
similar compound, first used in a chemically charged natural earth found in the town of 
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Bidar, near Hyderabad which turned the alloy black and allowed the decorative design in 
burnished precious metal to stand out in sharp contrast. There seems no authentic evidence 
that the production of this type of metal was known before the Muslim periods, and certainly 
it was during this time that Bidri-ware was most valued and was manufactured in quantity. 
At its best, it is fine in design quality. From the decorative point of view the vitality of the 
shape itself and the appropriate placing of the motif on that shape, and the ornamentation of 
the several mouldings introduced in the casting, especially about the neck of the piece, are 
the factors to evaluate in judging the pieces. All the examples here, which probably span 
quite a period of time and therefore respond to changing styles of ornament as well as to the 
preferences of individual craftsmen and patrons qualify for admiration on a high level of 
technical and aesthetic excellence. 

It is perhaps pertinent to comment specifically on several of the pieces. Of the flat- 
bottomed group of huqqah bases, all three (Figs. 248, 249, 250) are outstanding in elegance. 
They are not identical in form and, though composed of the same elements, that is a flat-bottomed 
bowl tapering gently toward the neck, which has a slight flare and is marked by a sharply 
projecting moulding about one-third to the top, each has a distinctive shape and character. 
Similarly, the inlaid decoration, consisting of stylized medallions on the body, borders in- 
spired by floral forms, and harmonious floral ornaments and borders on the neck, differ 
greatly, not only in the actual floral motifs used, which are quite distinctive indeed, but in 
their type, the degree of stylization, the feeling for placement and for good space surrounding 
the motifs, and also in the decorative importance of the borders. On the basis of form and 
of design it appears that the first (Fig. 248), with its tight cluster of blossoms as the major motif 
on the bowl, recalling as it does some of the early designs found in Kashmir shawls and other 
textiles and indeed Persian ornamentation in rugs and on metal, may be the earliest example. 
At least, it may be claimed that it seems closest to tradition. Its border at the bottom— simple 
volutes of stems enclosing lotus (?)—bud forms, alternately upright and facing downward, 
repeated on the bowl around the base of the neck, is flowing and elegant. Similarly the single 
blossoms with leaves on the upper part of the neck, the simple leaf forms on the moulding and 
the dart form on the band below it, all are well spaced and clear-cut and give definition to 
each area. As an example of the decorative arts it seems to have outstanding quality. It is 
interesting that, contrary to the usual practice of using silver to form the design, the rarer 
practice of using gold has been followed, which results in an especially rich decorative har- 
mony, though obviously providing less contrast than the lighter-toned metal. 

By comparison with this exceptionally fine piece, the two other examples, both 
inlaid in silver, seem to defer to it in elegance and grace. The second piece (Fig. 249), having 
a more pronounced flare upward from the base in the tapering body and a correspondingly 
more noticeable flare of the neck, has a highly stylized flower and leaf motif identified as a 
poppy design on the base, well placed, but somewhat tightly bound at bottom and top by 
double borders of intricate volutes of flower forms. The borders are further emphasized on the 
bowl by small triangular motifs, which are also used for the border of the single flower and 
leaf placed on the neck. The total effect is emphatically decorative. The third example 
(Fig. 250), decorated on the bowl with a somewhat larger scale flower and leaf motif, identified 
as a rose design, seems to strive toward a degree of realism here and in the repetition of the same 
motif, simplified, on the neck, while the border is much more abstract and static than in 
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the case of the other two. The effect is rich and as the placement of the motif and the borders 
is sure, with good handling of space, the effect is good. » 

The globular shape for a huqqah base is also traditional and the example here, 
though the silver has been pried out of the stylized flower, bud and leat medallion x the 
body, as well as from the stylized petal borders, all in relief, is a well designed piece in form 

i ration (Fig. 251). 

PX rn ae oS of vase-like forms probably ge made late in the 18th 
century and no longer have shapes so clearly related to ше use. I he all-over, rather crowded, 
pattern of the first (Fig. 252), and the somewhat “гу”? and rigid design of the medallion of 
flowers and leaves and of the other floral forms, seeming to be crushed between multiple 
borders of the second (Fig. 253), suggest the late date also. The final vase-type example 
(Fig. 254) is unusual in form, the shape is graceful. The stylized lotus medallions between 
multiple borders, repeated in a smaller, slightly reduced version close to the base and around 
the neck, provide unity of decoration. 

The two spittoons are of the conventional functional form and provide additional 
illustrations of the range of decoration possible in Bidri ware. The first is an example of the 
type called mahtabi, a negative treatment in which the design is left in the black alloy, while 
the background is filled in with silver (Fig. 255). The flower, the leaves and the bud motifs are 
stylized, placed to have ample surrounding space, as are the conventionalized leaf and square 
designs of the simple border, rendering the strong contrast of black pattern on silver highly 
effective. As a subtlety of designing that contributes to the quality of the piece it is worth- 
while noting the minute difference in scale and that of spacing of the floral motifs on the 
container and on the slightly more squat base. The late 18th century example, with an all- 
over pattern of fishes, animals, birds, architecture and hunters in a landscape (Fig. 256), repre- 
sents great skill and ingenuity in being fitted into the space, while the figures and creatures 
in action or repose have an amusing folk character. However, though it is a superb example 
of pattern, filling satisfactorily the areas of container and base, the form and the decoration 
are quite independent one from the other and the piece therefore represents a contrast in 
treatment from the other examples of Bidri ware presented here, all of which use the decora- 
tion to emphasize the form in one way or another. 

Two other huqqah bases of the 18th and early 19th centuries in Bharat Kala Bhavan's 
collection represent other techniques and are especially important pieces in terms of design 
quality as well as of excellence of workmanship. They are both graceful illustrations of the 
traditional huqqah flat-based form. Both are made of silver; both make use of enamel with 
great skill. The earlier example is exceptionally rich, being of silver and having enamel in 
several colours as background for precious stones, set in gold and silver in an elaborate design 
of medallions of stylized flowers and borders, defining the various parts of the piece (Pl. 13). 
The patterns are abstract and non-figurative with the exception of stylized bird forms with 
ruby eyes, outlined in metal, framing alternate abstract flower motifs with diamond petals 
and ruby centres in the wide borders in dark blue enamel around the base and around the 
shoulder of the piece. A light blue enamel band, in which round rubies are set, serves as inner 
border in both cases and frames oval medallions of stylized flower and leaf forms of diamonds, 
s= ruby centres for the flowers. The spaces between the medallions are likewise filled with 
abstract flower and leaf forms in gems while the moulding around the neck, the shoulders 
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of the bowl and neckpiece all bear appropriate designs in the precious stones. In short, every 
space is filled with jewels set off by coloured enamels to give the piece a very rich effect and to 
make it an outstanding example of the use of stones for decoration. However, the sharply 
defined borders and other areas emphasize the form, which is graceful, and eliminate any 
possibility of confusion. 

The second example, decorated with enamel in a considerable range of colours on a 
silver ground (Pl. 14), is an elegant illustration of what is usually identified as Lucknow 
enamelware, in contrast to Jaipur enamel pieces, though other centres likewise probably used 
this technique of enamelling, predominantly in cool, clean blues and greens, on silver. In 
contrast to Jaipur, where gold is the usual base, the effect of this cool range of often translucent 
enamels on silver gives luminosity and freshness. The design is an all-over pattern, ranging 
from fish and crocodiles near the base, to various hunting scenes in a landscape on the body 
of the piece. The all-over pattern is a masterpiece of detail. The enamels are predominantly 
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Pl. 13. Silver Huqqah, studded with diamond and rubies. 
I21 





PL 14. Silver Huqqah bowl, early 19th century. Enamel on 
silver base showing vegetation with birds and animals. 


in green, blue and brown, with some yellow. It uses skilfully the space on bowl and base 
available, but the pattern is independent of the form of the piece. The design is an enrich- 
ment and not, therefore, an emphasis on the form, a valid but a somewhat different conception 
from most of the other examples of huqqah bases referred to here, but exemplified also in 
the spittoon described above (Fig. 256). | 5 

Appreciation of precious stones was a trait of Indian culture from the earliest periods; 
their mounting for jewellery and to decorate small precious art objects was, of course, a long 
established traditional craft in the country. The evidence is in the elaborate jewellery por- 
trayed in even the earliest sculptures and terracottas that have survived. The craft flourished 
in the mediaeval periods in all parts of the country. Bharat Kala Bhavan, in its aspiration 
towards representation of all aspects of Indian arts, in the finest obtainable examples, has 
made a great effort to collect choice examples of jewellery and of objects of art employing 
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jewellery techniques. Among many examples of distinction the group selected from the 
collection for illustration here represents well the jeweller's craft in Northern India, in the 
18th and early 19th centuries. 

Generally speaking jewellery in India that comes on the art market for acquisition 
by museums and collectors is not very old. It has long been the custom here to bring jewellery 
up to date in accordance with fashion, changing slowly but changing nonetheless. At times of 
weddings and other occasions when pieces pass from generation to generation or from hand 
to hand for some reason, the gold is likely to be reused to form new settings for the precious 
stones of the old pieces. Jewellery composed of gold and jewels of any antiquity is therefore 
very rare indeed. Possibly some fine examples yet to be discovered by scholars remain hidden 
in the stores of temples or of former ruling families. Pieces employing enamel as well as stones 
are comparatively more numerous. Probably these examples adorned with enamel were 
preserved as they were, unless the enamel sustained injury, for their beauty depended greatly 
on this enrichment, lost when the metal was reworked. But enamel which had been so major 
a decorative technique in mediaeval Europe (example, Limoges enamels from the 11th 
century) came to India late, probably by way of Persia, and only by the late 17th century, 
as far as is known. It is characteristic of north India jewellery that stones decorate one side 
while enamel patterns ornament the reverse. Very often for dainty beauty the enamelled back 
excels the gem-studded front, which splendid as it often is, as a result of the size, colour and 
quality of the stones, uses settings of relatively simple frames of metal. It was not the custom 
in India to give even diamonds faceted shapes to increase their brilliance as was done in 
Europe, and gems, simply shaped were admired for their colour and arrangements in pattern, 
usually floral in type. 

Bharat Kala Bhavan collection has fine examples of enamelled jewellery. This 
enrichment is in all cases of superlative quality and in the pieces brought to attention here 
provides a good range of design. These examples fall into two general categories according 
to the style of enamelled decoration: the variety called Jaipur enamels, though Jaipur was 
by no means the only place where they were made and the term represents 4 style of design 
and of range of colour of enamels rather than a provenance, and the pink enamels of 
Banaras. The latter are studied in great detail as to their history and technique elsewhere 
in this volume. 

Three pendants selected for illustration here represent the 
tomary in this style the ground is white enamel on which ornamentation in 
and sometimes birds as well, usually with tones of red predominating and ie 
in other colours, is applied with exquisite skill. This style survives today and is still practised 
especially in Jaipur, but modern designers have yet to rival in excellence of design the 18th 
century craftsmen-artists. An excellent example (Fig. 257) is the piece having for its face a cluster 
of small gems (diamonds backed by silver foil to give brilliance), set in a stylized X4 m i 
pattern, surrounded by a border of larger stones, alternately garnets and emeralds, encircling 
a larger central stone set within a narrow beaded gold band. At the back, around a central 
larger motif (Fig. 257) enamelled designs repeat the same forms, using red flowers and green 
leaves on a speckled white ground. In this particular case, the clasp and a separator for the 
necklace’s strands are preserved, and repeat the same pattern of the central stone set in a gold 
beading, surrounded by small stones on the front, while the reverse carries in each case a 


Jaipur type. As is cus- 
the form of flowers 
details picked out 
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group of three blossoms and some scattered leaves on the white ground, completely in har- 
mony with the pendant itself. 

The second pendant (Fig. 258, and Pl. 15) heart-shaped, consists, on the front, of 
an emerald carved with a stylized blossom and leaves, in relief (munawwat) , surrounded by 
diamonds set in gold squares. An emerald bead and a larger baroque garnet depend from 
the point of the piece. The reverse bears an especially rich enamelled design depicting various 
flowers, stylized, but for the most part of recognizable kinds, in a vase. The ground is white; 
the lilies are blue; the roses are red; other flower forms are in gold; the vase is deep blue. Pale 
green bunches of grapes are on either side of the vase, while small birds, in profile, fill symmetri- 
cally triangular spaces on either side of the iris blossoms. The design is rich in colour and the 
variation in scale of the floral motifs, and their sensitive adaptation to the space, gives the 
enamel composition great elegance, just as the subtle contrast of the carved emerald and 
simple forms of the surrounding diamonds, with the suspended touch of red, makes the setting 
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Pl. 15. Enamelled pendant. 
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of gems very effective. Altogether this piece must be recognized as a specially successful 
example of the jeweller's artistry. 

Birds as above are frequently introduced into the decorative design of the Jaipur type 
of enamel jewellery decorations. An example (Fig. 259 and Pl. 16) making use of them on the 
enamelled back is the early 19th century pendant of a lotus-cut diamond, set in the centre of a 
deep green semi-transparent stone, surrounded with diamonds in heart-shaped settings, in a 
sort of garland surrounding it. The stone depending from it is a baroque garnet. The enamelled 
reverse has affronted birds, red flowers and green leaves of an abstract type on the usual white 
ground, the entire central medallion being surrounded with a narrow enamel band of Pompa- 
dour blue. The square arm band (Fig. 262) from which the nine stones (nauratan design) 
have been removed, has a still denser, more complex and stylized floral pattern, around a centre 
flower motif, with four birds in differing poses. All elements of the design are outlined in gold. 





Pl. 16. Enamelled pendant. 
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A few examples will serve to illustrate the same high standard of design for typical 
applications to various shapes of the rose enamel of Banaras. Bangles are the men familiar 
forms. Gems, and enamel as well, decorate the outer surfaces, as usual enamelled designs de- 
corate the inner surfaces of the pieces. The round bangle (Kangani) (Figs. 260, 261) is adorned 
with diamonds and rubies, in lozenge settings on a green enamel ground for the central raised 
band, with highly stylized gold-edged flower and leaf forms on either side of it. The inside is 
decorated with scrolled leaves in a sort of spray above and below a series of lotus blossoms, 
in pink, slightly in relief, and subtly shaded to give some sense of three dimensional form. 
An especially characteristic type of Banarasi bangle has elephant heads with intertwined 
trunks as ends. With this basic pattern, an invention of the Banaras jeweller it would seem, 
there is a considerable range of variations in decorative detail, as well as in gem settings. The 
particular example illustrated is especially fine, not only in its diamonds set around the band, 
and in details on the elephant heads, but in the subtly shaded blossoms on the elephant heads 
and on the decorated inner surface, which has pinkish flowers with a blue centre on trans- 
parent green enamel. 

The box? studded with diamonds and enriched with enamel of the Banaras rose type, 
illustrates how enamel was employed to set off jewels. The central large faceted diamond, 
surrounded by leaf-shaped smaller diamonds, set in gold, has, as background, dark blue enamel. 
This central medallion of gems has a border in enamelof a garland of pink blossoms, with deep 
green leaves. The outer band of diamonds, in leaf-shaped gold settings, has a narrow border 
on both sides, of flecks alternately of rose and blue on white. The birds, in blue, white and rose, 
fill the remaining space left by the cluster of four diamonds set in gold occupying each corner. 

A final example of jeweller's work from Bharat Kala Bhavan's collection as well 
as something of a curiosity illustrating the manner in which Indian arts claimed as their own 
elements from other sources, is the jewel-encrusted watch (Fig. 264) of the 1901 century. It is at 
once an example of accomplished craftsmanship and baroque design. The jeweller has set the 
European face, also decorated with enamel and its works with a rich encrustation of precious 
stones, while he has matched the face, in its ornate design, with an enamel “starfish” pattern 
of red on white for the lining of the cover. 

This description of examples of enamel pieces, always favourites of Indian collectors, 
includes some of Bharat Kala Bhavan's choicest and rarest items, but in some of the categories 
the examples selected for discussion here might very easily be duplicated by others in the 
collection, of the same period, different in detail, but equally representative of the type of 
decorative art expression, and as fine in quality. | 

Finally, at least brief attention should be given to a few examples of a humbler but 
equally sure expression of the Indian talent for design and decorative enrichment: brassware 
and bronze for ritual use in temples or daily use in Hindu homes. Unfortunately not many 
pieces are to be found in collections for rarely were they considered of sufficient value to 
keep safely when they were no longer needed for their practical purposes. Museums and 
individuals therefore hardly bothered to preserve and collect them. When they have been kept 
safely, they 939 unlikely to be older than the early nineteenth century except by some happy 
SOR % discovery on an excavation or in some forgotten store-room. This is, of course, 

2 naa aper o "The Pink Enamelling of Вепагаз,” appearing elsewhere in this volume, Pl. 27. 
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quite logical because such containers of different kinds in brass and bronze, if handsomely 
decorated, tended to be damaged in use, or wore out, or gave place to new items, perhaps 
more modish in decoration, and were discarded. Bharat Kala Bhavan is one of the few 
museums in India to have any considerable number of items in this category of unpretentious 
pieces for ritual and household use. They represent quite a range of forms and decoration, 
and those illustrated here have been selected as outstanding in elegance of decoration as well 
as in appropriateness of form. 

The Saligram stand (Fig. 265) consisting of a cast bronze Garuda crouching 
against a lotus stem, supports a flower with hinged petals, alternately of bronze and of the 
ruddier copper. They are illustrated screwed tightly to enclose the Saligràm śilā. The piece 
can be considered an excellent example of skilful craftsmanship. The Garuda can indeed be 
regarded as a minor sculpture in its own right, crisp and clean in form and in detail. 

The brass Libation Pitcher(gangajali) (Fig. 263) likewise presents minor sculpture of 
satisfying quality and expressiveness. The handle is formed of the figure of a young woman 
in Nepali dress, wearing long earrings, whose hands, on the rim of the pitcher, seem to be 
making the gesture of preparing to pour. The spout, in the form of a makara head, set on a 
garland of leaves and petals, is decorative and correspondingly elegant. An inscription around 
the base in Nagari script gives the date equivalent to A.D. 1793. It is a particularly elegant 
and graceful shape. 

The copper and brass Water Jar (Fig. 266), a combination of metals for decorative 
purpose which was often employed, and the copper Box for Betel (Fig. 267), which might be 
considered secular rather than religious in use, both employ for ornament bands of deities 
as well as decorative borders. They both demonstrate engraved and modelled ornament, 
skilfully handled to fill the space available and to emphasize the forms, thus enriching what 
are utilitarian shapes. It is pertinent to point out an engaging folk character in the designs 
of both containers. The Box for Betel bears an inscription: 

Bagalamukhi, Dhumdvati, Matangt, Tirthesoari, 
Basvi, Sankata, Bagesvari. 

These fine yet utilitarian examples of craftsmanship in metal are useful to consider 
after the review of decorative art excellence in so many superb and costly examples of items 
ordered and executed for monarchs, aristocrats, and the wealthy. This metalware serves, indeed, 
to illustrate how generally practised was distinguished craftsmanship, how fine, even for every 
day items, was the handling of materials, their shaping to their uses and their ornamenta- 
tion. Such pieces of daily use are likely to follow a tradition of long duration; that they retain 
such freshness of design is the more remarkable therefore. The high quality of such artisanal 
production seems to confirm what one feels must be true of Indian arts in general but cannot, 
for lack of adequate evidence, prove: the peaks of high decorative arts production in India were 
always supported by a vast production of simple things well done, greatly appreciated by 
their users, but mostly taken for granted. Except when the taste of artisans and of their buy- 
ers has been corrupted by the confused influences of the contemporary world, this seems to be 
so today, even if only very rarely does a world exposition, or an official presentation, or a cere- 
monial gift, or some occasional important commission recall the patronage of other centuries. 

This description of selected items from Bharat Kala Bhavan’s collection of objects 
of applied arts is necessarily a superficial survey. Yet it does indicate the scope and variety 
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of the Museum's collections in this category of art. Especially it makes very clear indeed the 
discriminating level of connoisseurship responsible for selection of the objects to be included 
in the collection, whatever their kind, whether of high luxury or of modest usefulness. 

What general comment may be offered as a result of this survey ? North and Central 
India—for these are the parts of the country especially well represented in the Museum's 
collections, as acquisitions have been based on personal and direct contact with the arts of 
past and present of the region—have, from the very earliest historic periods, had craftsmen of 
consummate, technical skill and of an unerring sense of design. Indeed, the figure sculptures 
of the time, so often depicting elaborate jewellery, as well as architectural design and decora- 
tion, provide ample evidence. These facts imply patrons of taste as well as wealth, in a pros- 
perous society, valuing fine objects and rich personal adornment. The tradition of fine crafts- 
manship and discriminating use of design was obviously already well developed by the time 
the two early pieces, the terracotta and the gold ornament of Bharat Kala Bhavan's collec- 
tion referred to here, were made. This tradition of able artisanship obviously was already firmly 
rooted, though. examples, except as illustrated in architecture, sculpture and coins, have not 
generally survived. For the ensuing millennium it can be supposed that it continued to serve 
an art-loving people in the region. Then the stimulus of new patrons, the Mughals, avid for 
luxurious appurtenances of life in a land of abundant resources and of the skilled artists and 
craftsmen to use them, introducing new materials, new techniques and new designs, in the 
16th and in the 17th centuries, stimulated a large output of fine applied arts objects, which 
continued up to the early 19th century. A considerable quantity fortunately has survived, 
of which Bharat Kala Bhavan has a representative collection. These examples demonstrate 
clearly how importations and influences from Persia and other northern lands, probably play- 
ing their part even earlier in Indian art development, were quickly assimilated and merged 
with traditional styles of the country and became Indian in character. This period of renewed 
and abundant production is reflected in the fine jades, metalware and items of jewellery, 
with their enamelled backs, of which distinguished examples are brought to notice here. 
But the few pieces of metalware, whether for ritual or exclusively domestic use included as 
examples in this survey, indicate that parallel to the luxury production, a high level ofutili- 
tarian manufacture bearing vigorous ornamentation in a more popular style was maintained 
and no doubt contributed to the more elaborate and sophisticated craftsmanship. It may be 
said, therefore, that though in its selectivity Bharat Kala Bhavan’s collection of the decorative 
arts must necessarily be limited in size by its own high standards, it illustrates broadly and 
with distinction the significant periods of most abundant craft activity in the region. To do 
this See = well, in such variety, on the highest possible level, is a valuable contribution 
to Indian art studies. Indeed, Bharat Kala Bhavan may be regarded as an almost inexhaustible 
source of research for scholarly writing and publication in this field of Indian art for a very 
long time to come. No other museum in the country or abroad can rival it in its own territory 
of the decorative arts of North and Central India. That the collection of miniature paintings, 
products of the same area, should be so extensive, so representative and of such outstanding 
quality, is a further advantage for the scholar. The two types of creative expression supple- 
ment one another. 


D Perhaps the excellence of the decorative arts in Bharat Kala Bhavan, taken in con- 
nexion with this high level of quality demonstrated in its other collections of every kind — 
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miniatures, sculpture, paintings, textiles, folk and contemporary arts, to name the principal 
categories found there—constitutes the strongest possible argument for the policy of confiding 
the assembling of museum collections to a single informed and competent expert leader, 
rather than to the committee of selection or purchase which is so often used in India. The 
group responsibility, however dedicated to the good of the institution, however well informed 
and capable, however representative in knowledge of various fields, fails in providing the clear 
unity in intention and in standard that the individual connoisseur-collector assures. The 
arts are an intimate experience by their nature, and response to them is an individual matter. 
The great importance of Bharat Kala Bhavan is that it has been the creation of an exception- 
ally sensitive and informed individual taste, with deep scholarly knowledge and experience 
that provide the difficult-to-define and largely intuitive sense of perception and appreciation 
required to recognize art quality. Though in recent years the Museum has become a public 
institution as the University’s Museum, and serves teaching as directly as it always has 
connoisseurship and research, it continues to have the benefit of the same art leadership and 
it fortunately maintains its personality. The precisely formulated programme of its acquisi- 
tions, not set forth in any document, but based on profound knowledge, sensitive to environ- 
ment and alert to opportunity, the fact that it has so consistently devoted its attention to its 
own region, are additional reasons for its excellence. Few museums anywhere are so specific; 
few in India have had the advantage of so well defined and so long a policy of acquisition. 
Confirmation of acquisitions by a committee of review and action is a useful administrative 
device, but can never be substituted successfully for the individual selection of the connoisseur! 

It is especially in the fields of the applied arts, often indeed treated as minor" 
and hence incidental arts, that this discriminating selectivity shown by Bharat Kala Bhavan 
is most important. It means that Bharat Kala Bhavan's collections in this field have a repre- 
sentative breadth and a coherence that few museums in the country show. Mostly museum 
collections of decorative arts consist of miscellaneous items acquired incidentally and almost 
accidentally, as opportunity arises, during the building of collections of the major arts of 
sculpture and paintings. Yet in many ways, the applied arts, as indicated here, provide highly 
valuable information on the background of both arts and culture and a framework within 
which the other arts attain greater significance. In any museum it is desirable that they have 
a relationship with its other collection and that they be in no respect less representative nor 
inferior in quality. All students of Indian arts must be grateful that Bharat Kala Bhavan 
has collected fine examples of applied arts so consistently and so widely in its own region and 
that it provides an example in a range of collections, pertinent one to the others, that many 
Indian museums might profitably follow, at least for their own localities. 
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Towards Understanding À Kushan Buddha- Type 


When one tries to discover with any degree of clarity and real understanding what is the 
nature of the art usually termed Gandhàran one finds a good many automatic difficulties. 
One of these is the problem of space, or more accurately, geographical distances. For one is 
not really dealing with Gandhàra at all but rather with a net-work of lines—trade routes— 
that stretched from Northern India (Muttra) all the way across what is now Pakistan, to 
Afghanistan, possibly beyond the Oxus to Southern Russia and certainly east across Chinese 
Turkestan. Secondly is the problem of time. Lacking any kind of consistent written records and 
having very little controlled excavation, there seems to be a minimum of sure agrecment 
on where the seemingly endless bits of *Gandhàran" sculpture fit into the historical picture. 
So great is the confusion that Sir Mortimer Wheeler in viewing the informality of early “ех- 
cavation" presents us with an unpromising summary: “Тһе result of this spoliation has been 
the accumulation of a mass of highly intriguing but undocumented sculpture ranging through 
almost every shade of style from that of a substantial Sophocles or Apollo Belvedere to an 
almost wholly Indianized abstraction.” | 

This introduction to confusion perhaps presents an overpessimistic notion of what 
the art-historian might accomplish on the basis of careful analysis of style. But analysis of 
style is made exceedingly complex not only because one is dealing with an enormous number 
of centers—monasteries and stüpas—but because the fragments of this art, now scattered 
all over the world, must have ranged over a time span of several centuries. This is nothing 
new to anyone who has even glanced at the field. The puzzle is its own best challenge. Still, 
the question is always there: how far should we pursue it? 

It seems to me that one of the difficulties in previous studies in this area comes from 
the fact that they are overly concerned with the problem of origins. This is always a fascinating 
subject and one can only praise the important contributions that have been made. The 
seemingly eclectic nature of Gandhāran art clearly invites it. However, one reaches a point 
of limitation. To draw an analogy, it is as though our main concern in studying the history 
of the art of Japan should be the discovery of where in China it originated. Anyone familiar 
with the art of Japan knows that while it is clearly a final island repository for influences 
coming from the continent of Asia her own cultural and aesthetic traditions are so rich and 
of such a different order from those in China that the nature of her artistic forms can only 
truly be understood in terms of Japan itself. Similarly in **Gandhara," interesting and im- 
portant as it is to know that there is a Greek or a Roman basis for her art, somehow the art 
is neither Greek nor Roman but *Gandhàran" or, perhaps more accurately, “Kushan.” 
Schlumberger’s brilliant analysis of a “non-Mediterranean Greek art” seems to indicate a 

* Wheeler, R. E. M., “Romano-Buddhist Art: an old problem restated,” Antiquity, no. 89, March, 1949, P. 4 
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most important general approach.” From a Far Eastern perspective, *non-Mediterranean" 
might well be translated “Central Asian" and “Greek” perhaps even eliminated. At any 
rate one would be hard pressed to show that the Greek part of this equation had any im- 
portant influence on China. During the early centuries of the Christian era the great sweep 
of trade-routes across Asia produced the art of 1) Parthia and 2) the Kushans. Greco-Roman 
art of the Mediterranean was a third style as was Han art in China. Each can be defined in 
terms of its own uniqueness. 

It is not the purpose of this brief essay to outline an entire approach to an art. But 
some prelude is necessary to justify the fact that in a rather wide search for “backgrounds” 
to Chinese art an outside observer has found some interest in isolating a very small segment 
of it. Lacking the knowledge to point out what it is from auxiliary and adjacent sources, 
it becomes all the more necessary to stress the importance of what it is in itself. Few writers 
have had this concern. 

It begins with a well-known yet still unusual fragment from Miràn (M. 111,003) 
(Figs. 268, 269, 271). Originally discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in 1907 during the bitter 
Central Asian winter, it was later brought back to New Delhi where it is now on display with 
other fragments in the National Museum. It has most recently been published by Mario 
Bussagli.? It once helped adorn a lower level of an inner wall (2' 6" from the floor) of a stüpa 
shrine. The shrine was built of sun-dried earth-and-straw bricks, square without, circular 
within. With a central stüpa, worship was surely carried on through the rite of circumambulation 
(pradaksina). The scene would have appeared on the worshipper's left, action in it most properly 
"read" from left to right, following the progress of the worshipper. 

Although modest in size, it is still one of the largest single segments (393° wide) 
preserved from Miran and is important particularly for its figures—that is, their upper parts 
and especially their faces. Of special significance is the unique presence of a painted Buddha. 
Beside Buddha, to his left, are the round firm heads of six monks set against a background of 
bright orange-red, part of a dark even-edged circular form that we can interpret as a tree and 
an arm holding in its partially clenched hand a host of tiny round shapes (are we to interpret 
this as flower? or fruit?) possibly here to be seen as an offering to the Buddha. The fragmentary 
black border at the top must mark the upper limit of the scene which certainly we should see 
as part of a narrative episode about the Buddha, an episode arranged on a horizontal format." 

There are almost exact sculptural parallels to the Buddha, and it is from this that our 
essay grows (Fig. 270). For the present, however, let us look at the Buddha from a strictly painterly 
view. Although there is considerable surface damage we note the dark purple brown tonality 
of his robe within which are the almost concealed black lines that define drapery folds. Stein 
associates this with the kasaya color that Indian tradition has prescribed for mendicant 

: Sr ya Daniel, “Descendants non-Méditerranéens de l'art Grec," Syria 37, 1960, рр. 131-166; 
2592-2310. 

° Stein, Sir Mark Aurel, Serinda, vol. I, Oxford, 1921, p. 501 ff., pl. XLII; Bussagli, M., "L'influsso classico 

d Archeologia e Storia dell’ Arte, Rome, 


ed iranico sull'arte dell Asia centrale," Revista dell'Istituto Nazionale d ri та 
(new series) II, 1953 (1954), РР. 171-262; p. 185, fig. 5; Bussagli, Fainting of Central Asia, Geneva (Skira), 
1963, p. 23. ы : 

4 With the Buddha's right hand raised and thumb touching the second joint of the third finger, it has been 
said to represent Buddha, the teacher, expounding the theory of eight paramitas. Anjali Sen, “Wall Paint- 
ings from Miran,” The March of India, Sept.-Oct., 1952, P+ 21- 
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teachers. There are bands of red shading" on neck and face, the sharp black of a moustache 
and hair, wide open eyes with deliberate pupils. The ngon has brown СЕ brown iris 
ringed in black with a black dot for the pupil. On the monks' heads is a "shadow" of a grey- 
violet tone, a tone which is used both as normal shade and to denote the darker surface of a 
tonsured head. 

Although brief, the touches of their robes add bright splashes of color: green, red, 
violet-brown, red lines defining what must once have been a white robe. | 

In the heads of the monks we are most struck by the insistent repetition of a type. 
This is perhaps made inescapable by the strength of the line that defines them—what we can 
certainly characterize as an independence of line. So it rings each head in a deliberate circle 
and each feature stands separately. There are exactly repeated conventions: black eyebrows, 
russet eye-lines, black eye-lashes, a black pupil in a brown iris in a wide white eye, the lips a 
generous smear of bright red across a black mouth-line. Although shading and warm tone 
tend to give substance between the lines, this is never strong enough to cause us to lose track 
of the independence of lines, to blend into a unified sense of form. 

Each face 1s essentially a repeat of the next. The monk is a type—a clean-shaven echo, 
as the pale shape of the tonsure suggests, of the more virile lordly Buddha equipped with the 
rich blackness of hair, "side-burns" and moustache. But even among the monks the artist is 
not without his special devices to convey individuality and presumably to augment narrative 
purposes. Thus the right-hand monk (Fig. 271) is clearly placed in front of all the others. The 
dark tonality of his robe is closer to that of the Buddha than the others and unique lines on 
his face—between the eyebrows, “wrinkling” his forehead, and around the chin—reveal an 
effort to place upon the form a special kind of consciousness. He clearly has an importance 
beyond that of the other attendants. Partly because there is more definition on this face than 
on most, the painter's technique is revealed more clearly. Red-brown lines create the primary 
definition while black is added for important accents, and the essential purpose of the black 
touches can be read as having a naturalistic source—either because they suggest the growth 
of hair (eyebrow, eye-lid) or shadow (corner of the mouth). Face “shadows” follow a warm 
and cool tonality: the juxtaposition of ghostly grey and pale rose. The mouth, sketchy as it 
may appear, is painted first in a red-brown line; this is overpainted with a splash of bright 
red; on this are further placed touches of black. The technique is thus a rather sophisticated 
one involving the vibrant play at different intensities of warm and cool color. On the Buddha's 
face black is also added last; even on moustache, eye-pupils and eyebrows there is clearly 
underdrawing. 

Mario Bussagli has shown the close parallel between the unique—though truncated— 
painted Buddha from Miràn and a carved Buddha (and Vajrapani) in Berlin. Certainly we 
can echo this just observation. But a better opportunity for careful comparison is offered by a 
series of reliefs, many now in the Peshawar Museum and often singled out as being a so-called 
Mardan group.’ Here at least we have not just a fragment but complete panels. In them we 

3 ea cit., p. 502. The figure to the Buddha's left who carries the fly-whisk (cauri ) is suggested to be 
$ Bussagli, “L’influsso.”’ T n : А lis 
comes om Hadda and i a rather dite ge BE Budd known and atleast superficially published 


color plate II; also reproduced in Bussagli, Painting, p. 124, fig. 2. 
7 Ibid., p. 23. 
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can see, too; how an artist (or guild) has repeated a type, or types, usually with shght varia- 
tions. And these versions in stone help us fill out our necessarily badly damaged view of 
painting in Miran. Ultimately there can be no question but that both were created according 
to the same artistic vision, and Bussagli (perhaps a little in the extreme) would even suggest 
the same hand. 

Out of a rather wider group of reliefs, those few that show the Buddha in a manner 
that almost exactly parallels the painted image at Miran are the following: The First Meeting 
with the Brahmin, The Offering of Grass, The Temptation, The Gods Entreat the Buddha to 
Preach and the Nirvana? (Figs. 272 and 274-277). One might indicate slight variations in style 
among these reliefs, but the lack of wide divergence suggests the carving of different hands within 
a contemporaneous workshop tradition rather than varied sources of vision and execution. 

Since at Miràn we have the upper part of a frontal standing Buddha, the two scenes 
from Peshawar that are closest to Miran are The First Meeting with the Brahmin and The 
Offering of Grass. In the former (Fig. 272) the pose of the Buddha is almost the same as in the 
painting—the Buddha turned slightly to the right, right arm raised in a gesture of greeting, 
left arm down, head turned toward the right so that the right side of the face cuts at the edge 
of the eye and the right ear is just partly visible. While surface damage makes it difficult to 
tell just how the drapery has been treated by “Tita,” the painter who signed the Miràn 
scenes, remaining touches of black line, which we have already described, would suggest the 
same kind of semi-angular free treatment of uneven folds (a kind of *illusionism") that is so 
clear on the Peshawar carving. 

Figures are barefoot, as often in the Miran fragments, but in addition there is a 
specific mannerism that finds its way both into the paintings and into the stone reliefs. In 
the rather swollen tube-like statement of form that is the lower leg, where ankle meets foot 
there is a clear-cut line. This is a sharp crease in the carving, and in painting is an extension 
of the leg-line which cuts across above the foot—the only bit of internal definition of the lower 
leg. While the legs of the Miran Buddha are missing, we can most surely reconstruct them 
from ground sections of the Miran paintings that are extant, for example Stein’s M. 111.0036 
(Fig. 273). This ankle line is a constantly repeated descriptive device. 

From the whole Buddha in the relief of The First Meeting with the Brahmin we 
can also reconstruct the total notion of the Buddha as would have originally been present in 
the painting from distant Miran. It is a figure whose form is suggested through the free lines 
of the robe: the inner robe with a horizontal hem-line high above the ankle; the outer robe 
(following Griswold?) still higher, and from a hem held by the left hand passing across the 
back, over the right shoulder and upper arm, then swinging across the front with the remaining 
edge of the cloth thrown over the left shoulder and allowed, we can imagine, to hang unseen 
in back. Hands emerge from this drapery in the manner we see them here. The robe has a Юе 
У? collar which on the painting is a tighter shape (but with a light line re-enforcing the e). 
In both, however, the upper chest is revealed. The crease that marks its junction with the 
neck in the relief is, in the painting, indicated by a broad red line. 

8 G ran Art in Pakistan, N . nos. 54, 59, 66, 72, 1375 Rowland, B., Gandhara 
ener pss Gandharan Art in Peles Мем T New Уо 1: UE ह, I - 5 r (Nirvana). (The gods 
Entreat the Buddha to Preach is not included.) ae 

9 Griswold, A. B., “Prolegomena to the Study of the Buddha’s Dress in Chinese Sculpture," Artibus Asiae, 
vol. XXVI, 1963, pp. 85-111 and fig. 2. 
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The pose of the Buddha's body, thus draped, is basically a “classical” one, and it is 
such articulation that helps indicate a debt either to a Hellenistic past or more immediate 
Roman importations—one leg straight, the other relaxed and bent at the knee; one arm raised 
in action, the other falling and relaxed. 

To seal the parallel between relief and painting it only remains to complete it with 
a list of features already pointed out by Bussagli: the towering usnisa (which we can certainly 
add to the damaged painting), the small circular halo with an inner line close to the rim, 
wide eyes with a large iris-pupil defined within, moustache (Figs. 269 and 270). 

It is important to note, however, that while it can be clearly established that there 
is a consistent Buddha type, there is in the painting and reliefs sufficient subtle variety to 
show that there was not an exact stereotype. Gandharan art at its best was not just a dull 
matter of workshop repetition. If we turn to the sceneof The Offering of Grass (Fig. 274), like- 
wise now in Peshawar (reportedly from Buner), we find a more frontal pose for the Buddha. 
While the type is unmistakable, there are minor variations. The left hand has a firm grasp 
on the outer robe to anchor the drapery process. The “V” of the collar is presented as an almost 
circular form. But most important are the stubbier proportions of the figure. This emphasizes 
the very solid quality of the Buddha. Almost any suggestion of even relatively slender and 
easy movement has been eliminated. What seems to be implied here in this more static form 
is the strong notion of the “presence” of the Buddha. He is not thought of as in the act of 
greeting a person but rather caught in a ritual which is closely linked to the greater "ritual" 
of assuming the seat under the Bo tree. 

When he has actually taken the seat and calls the earth to witness the defeat of the 
hosts of Mara (Fig. 275), we see him in a completely frontal posture which strongly emphasizes 
the symmetry of a powerful presence. The collar of the robe is circular, and lines radiate in 
essentially undisturbed arcs across the front of the figure. Knee balances knee, and hand, 
hand, but with acceptable variation of hand gesture (the broken left hand most surely held 
the robe). The drapery is pulled taut and smooth over the left knee (possibly because it is 
next to where the hand holds it) while the curve of the right knee is varied by drapery ridges. 
But basically the familiar body and face, crowned with the tall usnisa and ringed by its fami- 
liar bordered halo, is seen in a special context. Not only is the Buddha not unbalanced by 
disturbing asymmetry but he appears to radiate an actual spiritual force, as indicated by 
purity of space around him. No figure is able to touch him, and it is clear from the flanking 
forms that gestures of approach are quickly turned to withdrawal. Further, the frondlike 
branches of the Bo tree, that in The Offering of Grass are bunched in a tight cluster, have 
suddenly exploded outward ringing the Buddha's halo as though they, too, moved by the 
power of a new Lord of the World, had arranged themselves in the only way possible con- 
sistent with both animation from the new source of truth and the abandon to joy that the 
miracle demanded, and which a text describes in another way: 


‚+. the different regions of the sky grew clear, the moon shone 
forth, showers of flowers fell down from the sky upon the earth, 
and the night gleamed out like a spotless maiden.” 
10 “The Buddha-Carita of Aśvagosha” (translated bv E Cow acr ok \ Max Müll 
уза КО Fee pi (translated by E. B. Cowell), Sacred Books of the East (F. M er 
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The relief of The Gods Entreat the Buddha to Preach (Fig. 276), likewise in the Pesha- 
war Museum, although damaged—in fact fractured in two and with the Buddha's face com- 
pletely missing—is basically so close to The Temptation as to need no further comment. 
Granted the difference of hand gestures, the Buddha's robe is treated in exactly the same 
fashion; and furthermore it supplies the missing left hand that in both grasps the end of the 
robe. It is a richer relief, with six main figures flanking the Buddha instead of four, but the 
device of placing head above head to permit this is exactly the kind of placing we find among 
the monks in the Miràn painting. The only truly puzzling feature is the entirely different con- 
ception of the Bo tree, conceived as a uniform geometric mass (as the painted tree from 
Miran); its detail involves the clear repeated cutting of the heart-shaped leaf of the natural 
Bo tree, and it curves around head and halo in a thick protective arc. It is an appropriate 
form, helping to draw all elements together, as the explosive tree in The Temptation relates 
to a moment of triumph and rejection of violent attack; but the change in iconography is a 
mystery—suggesting however a personal or unidentified textual variant rather than a mark- 
edly different historical time. 

A final important relief from this same group—but of a different size and hence most 
surely a different stüpa—shows a moving Nirvana scene (Fig. 277). It can be considered another 
interpretation of the same Buddha-type. Framed by now-ruined Sal trees and surrounded by 
the forms of grief-stricken mourners—Vajrapani, Ananda; Mahakasyapa (at the foot); the 
Malla chiefs (behind)—the Buddha who has passed beyond all such feeling lies on a once 
finely chiselled couch, a couch draped with a beautiful tapestry. Here he is shrouded by 
what to most mortals must always appear as the veil of death, and horizontal rather than 
vertical, but we recognize the muffled form of the same essential Buddha-type—stubby feet, 
legs and body suggested under the sketchy lines of drapery folds, one arm relaxed and lying 
along one side, the other raised in an active "gesture," trace of moustache, high arcs of the 
eyebrows, wide eye-sockets, protruding ear, tall usnisa. 

The Buddha as seen in Miran and the above reliefs is a type which we should 
learn to recognize as coming from the Kushan world. The fact that there are other Bud- 
dhas in Gandhàra only helps to point out the uniqueness of this one—at least a Miran- 
Mardan form. 

It is clear, too, that there are variants, a fact which also re-enforces the importance 
of the basic “god.” It was worthy of imitation and perpetuation by other carvers. The Buddha 
in the relief of The Offering of the Four Bowls (Fig. 278), now in Lahore (1064), is clearly the 
same as, let us say, the Buddha in The Temptation discussed above. Only the proportions have 
been changed in the direction of a far more slender form; d usnisa detail has been altered. 

Without question, the Buddha in the reliefs on the famous Sikri stüpa, now in 
Lahore, is also related to the Buddha under discussion. The standing form is seen in The 
Offering of Grass," the seated form in such scenes as The Offering of the Four Bowls (Fig. 279) 
or The Gods Entreat the Buddha to Preach. What is unique, however, about ss 
stüpa reliefs is a far more expressive treatment of these forms. This involves such manipu- 
lations as the jump in scale between the Buddha and flanking figures, increased spaces around 


1 Ingholt, of. cit., fig. бо. 
12 Ibid., fig. 70. 
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figures, a deliberate variation of drapery folds on the px (Offering of Four Bowls), or per- 
haps a very large expressive hand (Offering of Grass). i 
The Italian excavations at Swat (Mingora) reveal that the type was at one time 
used by the sculptors of the main stūpa complex at Butkara. Perhaps the most relevant relief 
heads are the fragments numbered 2630 and 3120." | : ER й 
Moving further toward the heart of Asia this Buddha is recognizable in the well- 
known relief from Shotorak that shows Buddha flanked by Ka$yapas and two Kushan donors 
(Fig. 280). For although the usnzsa is not the towering form we have often seen," there are in 
this seated figure the same wide eyes, moustache, and treatment of neck and collar as, for 
example, at Miran. At Shotorak we are at the famous ancient city of Kapisa-Begram. { 
From the direction of Afghanistan it is equally possible to shift to the most southern 
vital center of the ““Gandharan”’ style, namely to Taxila. Here in another well-published relief 
from the Dharmar4jika stüpa he again appears (Fig. 281).'$ For some reason the artist has again 
chosen to minimize the usnisa. In fact, it seems just to claim that this is a local variant of the 
same figure we see at Shotorak—particularly as to neck, chest, collar, drapery, and the large 
expressive webbed hand in abhaya mudra. Я 
The independent cult statue also makes use of this Buddha-form. Marshall has 
already recognized it in two similar standing Buddhas from Lahore." A Buddha in the 
Peshawar Museum, noble both in size and treatment of surface, is a far more idealized god 
(Fig. 282). We have rather subtly moved out of range of the form we are attempting to define. 
Still, within the smooth and careful carving, the greater splendor of the enlarged halo, the 
artist was basically aware of the type—the head has the same rather prominent ears, wide 
eyes, flowing moustache; the hair bound by a fillet with only a slightly lowered usnisa. 
How far can the type in fact be altered and still remain iconographically and histori- 
cally the same? A strange and yet curiously compelling statue of the Seated Buddha is found 
in the Lahore Museum (Fig. 283). No one would ever classify this as an easily realized 
"natural" form. Parts simply do not flow into parts in such a way as to create the impres- 
sion of classically idealized and integrated shapes. The statue is eclectic in the extreme. Yet 
when one examines the source of that eclecticism—the parts that make up the whole—they 
are without doubt drawn from the Buddha-type under discussion; high usnisa, hair bound 
by a jewelled fillet, prominent ears, wide eyes, flowing moustache, neck rings, bare upper 
chest, rounded “V”’-like collar, only hands emerging from the heavy robe, smooth knees, a 
curved swag of drapery falling between the legs, overlapping but not completely covering the 
line of strews on which he sits. 


13 If Sikri is an added geographical name that can be connected with the type, we can perhaps in the same 
context suggest Peshawar. At least Rosenfield has pointed out possible connections between the Buddhas 
carved at Sikri and those molded and cast as tiny bronze forms on the famous Reliquary from the now- 
flattened site of Kanishka's towering stüpa of Shah-jiki-dheri (Rosenfield, J., The Dynastic Arts of the Kushans, 
Berkeley, 1967, p. 261). | 

^ Faccenna, D., Sculptures from the Sacred Area of Butkara I, Reports and Memoirs, vol. II, 2, Rome, 1962, like 
pls. CXV, CXVI. A head of Dipankara (no. 3212), pl. XXXIII isa softened, modified treatment rather 
like the variant from the Peshawar Museum mentioned below. 

55 Rosenfield, of. cit., fig. 98. The towering usnisa, however, is found on a rather austere and “primitive” 
Buddha on a relief from the same site (Jbid., fig. 102). 

16 Marshall, Sir John, The Buddhist Art of Gandhára, Cambridge, 1960, pl. 69. 

17 Ibid., figs. 85, 86 and p. 61-2. | 
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There are, of course, exaggerations and purposeful alterations. Eyelids are drawn 
over the prominent eye-balls. This is clearly a conscious device to indicate inward meditation, 
an expressive alteration necessary to carry out the intentions of the statue as affirmed in the 
dhyana mudrd of the hands. (Pupils are still visible between the lids.) The usnisa is exactly 
conceived not as an easy continuation of the lines of the hair but as separately clustered knobs 
or curls. Drapery is not defined as a somewhat informal series of sketched lines but as a series 
of high ridges alternating with a low incision. 

There is, however, a different intent. It is not a Buddha in a narrative, but simply a 
Buddha. Thus even the relative informality of action is precluded and we are quite simply con- 
fronted with the notion of presence. Part balances part. Surfaces are carefully smoothed. Details 
such as drapery lines and hair, or the strews with their accents of leaf-fronds are exactly precise. 

The halo has been slightly expanded, when compared to the halo in narrative scenes. 
This, too, would seem an obvious reflection of the notion of the presence, or the glory of the 
“god.” Within the limitations of its type it is an hieratic form. In Gandhàra to become “hier- 
atic" is not necessarily to move forward in history. With part over-abruptly joined to part, 
I would detect something of the same aesthetic displayed by the painter at Miran as he marked 
out with his brush the sharp lines and often bright separate patches of color that made tan- 
gible a Buddha and his followers in that distant center of far-reaching Kushan influence." 

This essay has by no means listed every available published relief in which a close 
approximation of this Buddha type can be found. What it does indicate, I believe, is that first 
of all there is such a type. Secondly, the wide geographical range of its presence affirms the 
importance of the trade-route culture that created it. We cannot now readily prove when it 
began, since we cannot locate the first carvings or paintings. But perhaps more important 
than the idea of a center, from which radiated ever-weakening waves of influence, may well 
be the idea of a net of connecting roads on which were located monasteries, points of artistic 
production, often of equal importance. This would account for the ready presence of an 
artistic type as far east as Miran, as far west and south as Taxila, and at many points between. 
While there may be local variants, there are no automatic provincialisms along such routes. 
Finally, while we have consciously stood clear of the controversial problem of dating, one 
is, I think, permitted the general statement that the type under consideration is “early.” By 
including the Dharmardajika relief we become involved with what Rowland has considered 
a pre-“classic style" not extending beyond the second century. Marshall associated the same 
relief with “early maturity,” and others we have cited with “adolescence.” Several of these 
representations have been placed as early as the first century A.D.” The paintings at Miran 

8 Q; . q а : 7. Interestingly one finds the same 

# Since they are different, one must add a word about ure and р тра терер, Ong of the Monk 
(Ingholt, op. cit., fig. 115). Curled hair was a most available motif in the Kushan коно. One m res 
lay figures in Gandharan reliefs. Further south A east it is at e pr uem p) bci аа (R velis d. of. 
travels into the mainland of Asia it 15 a noticeable бое Pari iiri 38 and pl. XXVII). The 
db» pls. 59, 137, 189; Vogel, J. Ph» 27 out as a device paralleling, or derived from, Palmyrene practic 
(Rowland, B., The Art and Architecture of India, Baltimore, 1953, P 102; and the same author’s “Gandhara 
Late Antique Art," American Journal of Architecture, XLVI (1942) 


, no. 2, pp. 232-33). om 
19 Rowland, B., “A Revised Chronology of Gandhara Sculpture,” College Art Bulletin, vol. X ; NO. 3 
(Sept.), pp. 391 and 40o. 


20 Marshall, op. cit., pp. 77, 46-49. 
21 Rowland, Gandhara Sculpture from Pakistan Museums, nos. 7; 8, 17. 
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would seem to be no later than the third century," and since they are exactly paralleled by 
reliefs from the Mardan group it is conceivable that they were painted two centuries before, 

What is “‘early” in the framework of the art of the Kushans may also be “early” 
within the framework of Far Eastern art. The earliest extant dated Buddha from China 
is now in the Brundage Collection in San Francisco (Fig. 284). The inscription on it mentions 
a date in accordance with the year A.D. 338.” Most certainly there have been transformations, 
and this is an object of another part of the world. Still, in the international context of 
Buddhism, it is not illogical to see the Brundage Buddha as a Far Eastern realization of the type 
under discussion. This is particularly true of the rich display of hair covering a high usnisa, 
smooth neck and upper chest, the pronounced collar with its twist to the folds, and such 
balanced symmetries, in this the seated form, as the “‘sleeves’’ over each forearm and the even 
swag of drapery that falls down and centers the lower part of the statue. 


E еы M., Painting of Central Asia, Geneva (Skira), 1963, p. 27. 
Г 15 eco ming ' an in reasi в * B, T 
“coming an increasingly recognized early image (cf. Soper, Alexander, “Chinese Sculptures,” 





Tokyo, iod Pi M x такан осно v the type may be seen in Chugoko Bijutsu, (Kodansha) 
Buddhist Sculpture (in ] apanese), Tokyo, 1066, : кетт ete view is to be found іп Matsubara, Saburo, Chinese 
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Ihe Cult of Sri Lakshmi and Four Carved Discs 
in Bharat Kala Bhavan 


In addition to the extensive and dazzling collection of Indian miniature painting for which 
Bharat Kala Bhavan is well known to scholars, it also possesses a choice collection of 
Indian sculpture, acquired mostly from Banaras and the vicinity. These include notable 
masterpieces such as the splendid Kushana Yakshi carrying a tray and an ewer, obviously of 
Mathura workmanship but discovered at Deokali near Faizabad, and the powerful and grand 
Gupta image of Krishna Govardhanadhara, colossal in size and, most probably, earlier in time 
- than the late flowering of Gupta sculpture at Sarnath ushered in by the Buddha images dated 
A.D. 474 and 477. In addition there is a wide variety of Madhyadesa sculpture of all periods 
ranging in date from the 3га century B.C. to the 12th century A.D. Their presence in the 
Museum reveals an understanding of the problems of art history and a sense of conoisseurship 
that stamps the collections with the personality and taste of its founder, Rai Krishnadasa, to 
whom this article is dedicated with respect and affection. | 
The purpose of this note is to study four small sculptured stone discs, also called 
ringstones, in the Kala Bhavan, which are, in addition to the Maurya fragments from Sarnath, 
the earliest sculptures of the historical period in the collections (Figs. 285-288, 294, 295). Discs 
of this type have been found from several sites in the northern part of the Indian subcontinent 
ranging from Taxila in the northwest to Patna in the east. Several have been briefly published,’ 
with remarks on their style and iconography, and it is generally accepted that they belong 
approximately to the Maurya period. It is also commonly recognized that the stone discs 
are related to a fertility cult or cults in view of the frequent occurrence of a nude Goddess 
whose image is generally carved in the four directions (Figs. 285-291). Associated with her 
on the discs are palm trees (Figs. 289, 293, 294) and other plant motifs, notably the honeysuckle 
(Figs. 286, 291) and the lotus (Figs. 292, 293), and also a wide variety of animals and birds, 
both real and mythical (Figs. 288, 293, 294). The Goddess is sometimes attended by what 
appear to be priests or worshippers (Fig. 293). | 
! For stone discs from Taxila, John Marshall, Taxila, vol. 2, Cambridge, 1951, pp. ar. 04 ids 147 b, 
c, d and g; and John Irwin, “Masterpieces of Oriental Art. 16: Late Mauryan or Early Suñga Ring-stones, 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 1951, pp. 1-2, Pl. I; for Rupar, Y.D. Sharma, “Past Pattern of Living as 
Unfolded by Excavations at Rupar” Lalit Kala Nos. 1-2 (1955-56), p. 125, Pl. XLVI, no. 12; for Vui 
ASIAR 1930-34, Part II, pp. 260-261, Pl. LXXX, Figs. 1-2 and V.S. Agrawala, Indian Art, Varanasi 1 9 5» 
рр. 77-78, Nos. 1-5; for Sankisa, ASIR XI, p. 28, Pl. 9, Fig. 5; for TR Pramod SE a, gu 
of Stone Sculpture in the Allahabad Museum, Varanasi 1969 (in press), Nos. 7-17, Pls. н 4 X od So 
Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, Calcutta 1956, pp. E 72 and Agrawala, шап г» m Ax CUP 
Nos. 7-12; for Vaisali, ASTAR 1903-4, p. тоо, Fig. 16(7); for Patna, К.Р. ауар, irn: ns e 
at Patna”, 77804 III (1935), p. 125, Pl. XXX, Fig. 3; S.A. Shere, “Stone Discs Found at HEN , 
jBRS XXXVII (1951), pp. 176-190, Pls. V-IX and Patna Museum Catalogue of Antiquities, Patna 1905, 
Pls. LIII-LVII. 
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ceeding to a detailed consideration of the Kala Bhavan examples, I shall 
try and analyze the characteristic features of the stone discs that are presently known. The 
discs appear to fall rather easily into two broad groups that are for the most part stylistically 
consistent. Examples of the first group (Figs. 28 5-291), which do not show much variety of 
design, almost invariably have a hole sunk in the centre, the sloping sides so formed being 
generally engraved in low relief with four images of the standing Goddess alternating with the 
honeysuckle motif, reminiscent of the ornament found on the abacii of Asokan column capitals 
(cf. Bachhofer, Early Indian Sculpture, Fig. 7a) or a stylized palm tree (Fig. 289) . The Goddess 
is shown in a strictly frontal and hieratic pose, the legs close together, the feet pointing in oppo- 
site directions. The hips are steatopygous, the breasts full, and the vulva is prominently 
rendered. The lowered hands are stretched to the sides. The Goddess wears no clothes, but 
some jewellery is shown including a girdle, a necklace, and earrings (Fig. 286). The hair gives 
the appearance of a wig, consisting of a narrow incised band following the outline of the head 
from ear to ear (Fig. 286). The honeysuckle motif (Figs. 286, 291) consists of three or five leaves 
issuing from a bract at the base, from which are suspended what appear to be two roots. The 
central vertical leaf of the motif is generally topped by a fluted knob resembling an amalaka and 
probably meant to represent a bud. In an interesting fragment from Kausambi in the Allaha- 
bad Museum, the honeysuckle is worked into an undulating creeper motif (Fig. 290). The 
palm tree has a tapering trunk with regular incisions and scored circular foliage in which are 
set lozenges that serve to give shape to the leaf (Fig. 289). The palm and the honeysuckle are the 
ornamental motifs predominantly used in this group of discs, though with some exceptions, 
notably in an example from Taxila reproduced by John Irwin (JRAS 1951, РЇ. I, Fig. 2) 
where we see a tree with three prongs for branches each one of which is crowned by a blossom 
below which are shown three drooping leaves, an arrangement suggestive of the asoka flower. 
The upper surface of the stone disc generally has two concentric cable edged bands filled with 
the so-called cross-and-reel motif (Figs. 285, 291). The crosses are in reality diminutive four- 
sided pyramids and in some instances they are replaced by a row of alligators (makara) or 
lizards (godhà) (Fig. 287; also see AM Cat. 13, Pl. V) or by a row of lizards and another 
of sphinxes (see AM Cat. 17, Pl. VI)? 

In addition to general design and iconography the group of stone discs described 
above share a common style and fabric. All of them are polished, and carved with great 
care, so that according to Marshall, “for jewel-like workmanship and exquisite finish” they 
are “as fine as any specimens of stone carving in ancient India."* 

Two fragments from Rajghat (the ancient site of Varanasi) in the Kala Bhavan 
clearly belong to this first group of stone discs. Figures 28 5-286 (BKB No. 2/5202: mts. 7.5 2.2 
cm.), a fragment representing approximately a quarter of the entire disc does not present 
ym unusual features, possessing the usual two concentric cross-and-reel zones on the top, each 
of which is bordered by cable moldings. Figures of the nude Goddess, one of whom is better 


Before pro 


2 [n addition to the discs reproduced with this arti | 1 in Marshall 
Taxi 1 | | cle other examples of the type are to be seen in arshall, 
axila, vol. 2, Pls. 147, b and d; P. Chandra, Allahabad Mus | pe = Sie sa 
Patna Museum Catalogue, Pl. LIII. , abad eum Gatalogue, Nos. 14, 17, Pls. V and VI; an 

3 l е ce ti = th | T 7 axila dis а h: Т; ' 
E трое der | c in which the upper zone has а row of elephants, rf. Marshall, Taxila, 
POS АРУЫ, 47 c. Lhe sides of the central hole е also decorated with an unusual pattern of which all 

ds x : ж is a mountain with a fragmentary hand on one side and a hand holding a bow on the other. 
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preserved than the other, alternating with a honeysuckle motif, are shown on the inner wall 
of the central perforation. When complete, the disc must have been almost exactly like the 
well preserved example from Taxila (Fig. 291).5 The sides of the Kala Bhavan disc are lightly 
incised with illegible early Brahmi graffiti. 

The second fragmentary disc (Figs. 287-288; BKB No. 2/5205 mts. 71.7 cm.) also 
belongs to the first group but is somewhat the worse for time and wear. It is similar in style to 
Figs. 285-286 but possesses several interesting iconographic features. The cross-and-reel motif is 
omitted and instead we have a concentric band formed by cable moldings on which are 
preserved a makara or a godhà moving іп a counterclockwise direction; but what is quite un- 
usual is that this animal be preceded and followed by two recumbent figures both of whom 
wear kilt-like garments and are shown in profile. The person behind the makara or godha holds 
a flower and is apparently prostrating himself, face to the ground, while the person ahead 
of the animal is shown lying on his side, facing the sky and holding what appears to be an ear 
of grain or a bud on a long stalk. Both figures have sloping foreheads, large noses, protruding 
eyes, and wear a fillet or a turban. Of the Goddesses shown, one is apparently nude, the other 
clearly clothed, the light incisions on the legs undoubtedly representing the folds of her gar- 
ment. The floral motif preserved between the two figures is neither a honeysuckle or a palm 
tree but a simple six-petalled rosette. 

The representation of the Goddess with clothes is unique except for another disc in 
the Kala Bhavan (Fig. 295) which will be discussed shortly. The alligator or the iguana, how- 
ever, is known from other examples (Fig. 289; also AM Cat. 17, Pl. V1) and so are the kilted 
figures who are present on an extremely interesting disc of unique design from Rupar (Y.D. 
Sharma, Lalit Kala No. 1, Pl. XLVI, No. 13), in a context that sheds some light on their 
identification. There the band on the upper surface of the disc has the Goddess standing out- 
side a leaf hut, probably her shrine, from the top of which emerges a twig with leaves. She 
is accompanied by a male figure shown in profile, wearing a coat reaching to the knees, the 
hair secured by a fillet. On the opposite side of the hut is seated a male figure, again in 
profile, wearing a kilt. He holds a spheroid object in his hand which is either being offered to, 
or received from, a standing female figure facing him. This woman is shown in profile, and 
wears a dhoti reaching to the ankles, the hair being done in a long braid that falls across the 
back to the hips. It seems to me that the scene on the disc is the representation of a ritual at 
a shrine of the Goddess, the male figures, in all probability, being priests, the female figure 
in profile being either a priestess or a worshipper. What is interesting is the similarity between 
the peculiar facial physiognomy with the characteristically large nose and sloping forehead 
on the Rupar disc and that to be observed in the figures carved on the Kala Bhavan example 
(Fig. 286). This would suggest that the latter are also priests or worshippers of the Goddess. 
The postures of the figures, however, particularly the person lying on his back, are not easily 
understood unless he is considered to be in a stage of ecstasy. 

Before proceeding to discuss the other two discs in the Kala Bhavan which are of 
a more elaborate character than those just described, it is necessary to consider the second 


and it would appear that 


5 Marshall stresses the Maurya character of the discs, ASTAR 1 20-21, Part II, p. 21; 
arshall stresses the Maurya character o 9 loch pip ie iet 


these objects were imported from Madhyadesa, particularly in view of the large n 
there, from Mathura to Patna. 
6 J.N. Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 171. 
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group of stone discs that are clearly to be differentiated from the group disc ussed above though 
the nude Goddess and the palm tree also appear on them. This group is best represented by 
the large hoard discovered at Murtaziganj in Patna" illustrated here by two examples (Figs. 292, 
293). In this group, the hole is generally absent, but instead we have a plain circle set in a 
depression in the centre, or a knob from which radiate petals, the whole representing a lotus 
with pistil. The cross-and-reel, so popular with discs of the first type, is nowhere to be found, 
and so also the honeysuckle, except in one instance, where it occurs in a somewhat debased 
form (Fig. 292). Instead, —and unlike the first group—we have elaborate rows of lotus petals, 
symbolic motifs notably the taurine and the crescent, and rows of animals and birds, real 
and mythical, of great variety (Fig. 293; also PM Cat., Pls. LII-LVII). In some instances the 
Goddess is omitted altogether only the lotus and/or the birds and animals indicating her pre- 
sence (Fig. 292; also PM Cat., Pl. LVI). In one case we notice the priestly attendants, familiar 
from the Rupar and Kala Bhavan discs described above, shown again in profile (Fig. 293; cf. 
Sharma, Lalit Kala No. 1 Pl. XLVI No. 13). The Goddess is repeated only twice, and in both 
cases flanked by one kilted and one nude priest. The kilted figures offer a sheaf of grain (?) 
and a bird, one nude figure also offers a bird while the other tilts a pot with both hands as 
though pouring a libation. All of them are of somewhat grotesque aspect and possess charac- 
teristic sloping heads and prominent noses. 

In comparison with the first group of stone discs where, apart from the few rather 
unique variants, the design is rather limited and conventional, the second group is often quite 
elaborate, two discs, though similar, being seldom alike. The lotus motif and its variants take 
the place of the honeysuckle, and all things considered the group has a stronger Indian 
character in contrast to the Western Asiatic affinities of the first group. The carving, too, 
does not possess the jewel-like elegance and clarity of the first group which is related in quality 
to Maurya work. Tt tends rather to be flatter and coarser, developing in the direction of the 
2nd century B.C. style of Bharhut and Stupa II at Sanchi, and with which monuments discs 
of the group reveal links of an iconographic nature as well. Thus the relationship of the second 
group of discs with the lotus medallions of the railings at these sites is obvious, particularly 
in examples where we see animals, taurine, and honeysuckle motifs surrounding the central 
lotus (Fig. 299; also Ananda Coomaraswamy, Bharhut, Fig. 118 and John Marshall, Monuments 
of Sanchi, Pl. 81, fig. 35a and Pl. 84, fig. 56b). That these medallions share a common meaning 
and symbolism with the discs is strengthened by the actual appearance of the Goddess in some 
of them. True she is not shown in the nude and hieratic form of the discs but in the easily 
posed and more familiar aspect of Sri-Lakshmi,? sumptuously dressed and jewelled, with one 
hand raised to the breasts, the other holding an end of the girdle, or both of them holding 
lotus Pare She appears by herself, or accompanied by elephants; but that she is the same 
Goddess In a new aspect is affirmed by the lotus milieu and further reinforced by the survival, 
in nexa cases, of the earlier archaic posture as at Sanchi Stupa II where the Goddess, though 
seated, ha both her hands, which now hold mangoes, stretched to the sides (cf. Marshall, 
Monuments of Sanchi, Pl. 88, no. 74b). In some examples from Bharhut the peculiar method 
of dressing the hair in a wiglike manner, again reminiscent of the discs, also survives though 
the coiffure is slightly more elaborate (cf. Coomaraswamy, Bharhut, Fig. 123). 

7 All the discs have been reproduced and described in Shere “Stone Discs Found at Murtaziganj," Pls. V-IX. 


š The identity of the Goddess has been firmly established by dian I 
бы hmi ! shed by Anan raswamy, “Early I Icono- 
graphy II. Sri-Lakshmi,” Eastern Art I (1620) ‚рр. 175-189. о gs E a 
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The above comparisons seem to indicate that the second group of stone discs is later 
in date than the first. For alongside with foreign elements, Indian features, not only in the 
motifs employed but also in the style which appears to be a predecessor of 2nd century B.C. 
relief sculpture in India, now come increasingly to the fore. That is to say that the second 
group of stone discs would appear to be prior to monuments like Bharhut and Sanchi Stupa 
II, not exhibiting that degree of iconographic and stylistic development which characterizes 
these monuments. 

Returning now to the Kala Bhavan discs from Rajghat (Fig. 294; BKB No. 2/5201, 
mts. 6.5 1.9 cm.) is a relatively well preserved though somewhat abraded example which 
does not fall strictly into either one of the two main groups discussed above, but is related 
to the first group in style and to the second in iconography. It lacks the central hole, its place 
being taken by an empty circle around which is a concentric band decorated with the honey- 
suckle-and-palmette motif to be seen on the abacii of Maurya pillars (cf. Bachhofer, Early 
Indian Sculpture, Pl. 7a). The outer concentric band, broader than the inner one, should have 
had, when complete, three figures of the Goddess alternating with three palms instead of the 
usual arrangement of four. The space in between is filled with animals, birds, and auspicious 
ornamental motifs of which the taurine and the crescent are clearly visible, the whole recall- 
ing to mind some discs of the second group from Murtaziganj (PM Cat. Pl. LVI, Nos. 10736, 
10739; see also our Fig. 293). The carving of the Kala Bhavan disc, however, is clearly more 
assured and precise, approximating to our concept of Maurya craftsmanship, and should be 
dated prior to the Murtaziganj examples. 

Figure 295 (BKB No. 2/20083; mts. 6x 1.7 cm.), a fragment of the greatest icono- 
graphical importance, is of extremely fine and delicate workmanship that clearly relates 
it to discs of the first group though the design is quite unique. In the centre of the flat surface 
of the unperforated disc is a rosette of the type found in the decoration of Maurya capital; 
(cf. Bachhofer, Early Indian Sculpture, Pl. 8b) from which issue a number of meandering, inter- 
locking creepers that spread over the entire surface. The ends of the tendrils are coiled and 
the stems bear a composite assembly of rosettes and leaves and flowers of the lotus and other 
plants including a blossom resembling the afoka flower which I have been unable to identify. 
Towards the upper edge the creepers intertwine to yield a motif that is similar in shape to the 
honeysuckle, a flower in the centre flanked by curling stems. Extremely interesting are the 
large lotus leaves that occur at intervals from which emerge, in one instance, a Goddess who 
holds with two outstretched hands the stems of the creeper, and in another instance, an ante- 
lope. The Goddess, whose legs are not visible, has an hourglass waist and wears a bell shaped 
skirt, a coif at the back of the head, and heavy bangles. The face, which is turned to the sides 
is damaged but was full and chubby and is shown in two-third profile. Traces of an uttariya 
or necklaces are visible on the torso. The rhythm of the overall pattern is controlled and 
delicate, and a pronounced feeling for depth is evidenced in the carving of the lotus leaves 
and the head and horns of the antelope. All the virtuosity and elegance seen in a more monu- 
mental form in the decorative carvings of the abacii of Maurya capitals, is here reproduced 
in miniature and endowed at the same time with lyricism and tenderness. To my mind there 
is little doubt of the Maurya, possibly Asokan, date of this object and it is among the finest 
examples of ornamental stone cutting that has survived from ancient India. The only example 
that approaches it in quality is the fragment of a lovely stone disc from Kausambi now in the 
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Allahabad Museum (see AM Cat. 15, Pl. VI) decorated with honeysuckles and Ress in- 
habited by a peacock and another bird, all carved with a similar delicacy of celing. The 
Mathura Museum has a small disc which is obviously inspired by the stone discs of the type 
just discussed (Fig. 296). The design is fundamentally the same though more complex, the upper 
half of the figure of the Goddess, now apparently emerging from a flower rather than a leaf. 
She is repeated several times in what appear to be gestures of the dance while the antelope Is 
omitted. The workmanship, however, is considerably coarser and the disc should belong to 
the period of the Murtaziganj group or a little later. | 

A survey of the iconographic features of the extant stone discs, both in the Kala Bhavan 
and elsewhere, indicates the existence of a cult or cults associated with one or several God- 
desses who are often depicted nude, and rarely, clothed (Figs. 288, 295). That these Goddesses 
are divinities of fertility and abundance and connected with the powers of reproduction is 
stressed by their nudity, the vulva being prominently shown and also by the steatopygous 
hips and full breasts. It need hardly be repeated that Goddesses with substantially similar 
features, and considered to belong to ancient and far flung cults are known from the Medi- 
terranean to the Ganges." 

The fertility aspect of the divinities represented in the stone discs is also emphasized 
by their association with the Water Cosmology. In one group of discs, the palm, honeysuckle 
and flowering creepers are stressed as symbols of abundance.” In the other group, the lotus, 
also intimately related to the Water Cosmology in a more specifically Indian context, by 
virtue of its association with the fecundating waters which are its source and habitat, is com- 
monly used." So closely is the Goddess identified with these vegetation motifs that she is 
herself sometimes omitted, just the honeysuckle (see PM Cat. Pl. LVI, No. 8814) or the lotus 
(PM Cat. Pl. LVI, No. 10755) sufficing to indicate her presence. In one instance the intimate 
relationship of the Goddess to plant motifs is stressed by showing her holding with both hands 
the stalks of a winding rhizome that yields honeysuckles for flowers (Fig. 290). In the very 
important Kala Bhavan disc (Fig. 295) she not only holds the stalks of the composite creeper 
in a manner which recalls the later images of Sri-Lakshmi at Bharhut, Sanchi, Khandagiri 
(Fig. 297) and other sites but is actually seen growing out of the plant. Both she and the plant 
symbolize the fertility of the Waters which are the source of fecundity, growth and life. 

The association of Goddess with a large variety of birds and animals (Figs. 287, 293, 
294), both real and mythical, again emphasizes her intimate relationship with the bounty of 
productive nature, which is not only the source of plant life but also the birds and animals that 
depend upon it and upon each other for sustenance. The animals commonly depicted on the 
discs include antelopes, elephants, horses, lions, rhinoceros, rams, griffins and sphinxes. Among 
birds we find geese, cocks, peacocks, and owls. In the Kala Bhavan disc (Fig. 295), which we 
have already referred to several times, a particularly intimate relationship is shown with 
the antelope which is born from the creeper just as the Goddess herself. The presence of the 
makara, if it is indeed that creature (Fig. 287), again directs our attention to the connection of 


* See Jean Przyluski, “La Culte de la Grande Déesse” Revue de l'histoire des religions CVIII (1933), pp- 50-66. 


"n ayy discussion of the Water Cosmology and its symbols see Ananda Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, Part II, 
Washington 1931, pp. 13 ff. | 
11 Ibid., pp. 56-60. 
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the Goddess with the waters for the makara is pre-eminently a creature of the deeps, symbol- 
izing their life giving essence." 

Motifs that in later art have very distinctly auspicious connotation are also found on 
the stone discs. Among these, the nandipada, the crescent moon, and the sun occur frequently 
(Fig. 294). The honeysuckle and the lotus are also used as auspicious motifs symbolizing 
abundance and prosperity (Figs. 286, 292, 294). 

The Rupar disc (Sharma, Lalit Kalà No. 1, Pl. XLVI, No. 13) shows that at least 
one type of temple in which one of the Goddesses was enshrined was a simple hut made of 
leaves (parnasala). This feature would also indicate that she was a divinity popular with the 
folk though her worship by people belonging to other social strata is not ruled out thereby. 
As a matter of fact the refined workmanship of the stone discs is itself hardly suggestive of 
folk art. The Goddess is also attended by male worshippers and/or priests who wear kilt-like 
garments, sometimes are nude and often make her offerings of grain, birds, etc. (Fig. 293). They 
are generally shown in profile and have characteristic facial features, such as a prominent 
nose, sloping forehead and protruding eyes, all of these generally associated with "foreigners", 
particularly in Indian terracotta sculpture of the two centuries before and after Christ. In 
at least one instance a nude priest/worshipper advances toward the Goddess, holding a pot 
in his outstretched hands, as though to lustrate her. A stone plaque from Kausambi in the 
Allahabad Museum (Fig. 300; AM Cat. 7, No. MOR 6), in style almost identical with the discs, 
shows the Goddess accompanied by a male figure, probably her consort, who is also nude, 
the penis being clearly depicted. He is, however, not ithyphallic, in contrast to representations 
of Siva of a later period. Metal figurines of the God, recovered from Kausambi can also be 
seen in the Allahabad Museum (Fig. 301). Representations of the Goddess are also found on 
the gold leaves recovered from the mounds of Lauria Nandangarh and the reliquary recovered 
from the stüpa at Piparahwa (ASIAR 1935-1936, Pls. 23a and 29b). 

The iconography of the stone discs has been the subject of some speculation. Marshall 
emphasizes the generative aspect of the Goddess, interpreting the central hole found in a 
group of these discs as early representations of the yoni, passing symbolically through which, 
one undergoes, as it were, a new birth, the divinity herself being tentatively identified by him 
with the Earth Goddess, Prithivi. J.N. Banerjea sees in the discs evidence of an early Sakti 
cult, relying among other things upon the representation of alligators or iguanas which are 
associated with Рагуай in medieval and even in modern India." The presence of plant motifs, 
lions and other animals and birds shows, according to him, a relationship to the Pauranic 
concept of the Goddess Durga.’ Moti Chandra aired a possible identification with the Goddess 
Sri-Lakshmi, the horses on the discs reminding him of a verse in the Mahabharata where sky- 
going horses are referred to as her mind-born sons. The makara also, according to the epic 
as quoted by Moti Chandra, is an auspicious sign on the hand of Sri and the ensign of 
Kamadeva, her son. He also felt that it was natural to make the connection between the 
makara which occurs on the discs and Sri-Lakshmi, as both are intimately related to the Waters 


12 Ibid. pp. 47 ff. | | 
13 Also see T. Bloch, “Excavations at Lauria,” ASIAR 1906-1907, p. 122 and Agrawala, Indian Árt, pp. 82-83. 


14 Marshall, Taxila, vol. II, p. 503. 
15 Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 172. 
16 Ibid., p. 173. 
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which is their source and abode.” 

It is V.S. Agrawala, however, who makes a strong case for identifying the Goddess 
with Sri-Lakshmi'* by reference to the Sri-sükta, an apocryphal hymn inserted at the end of 
the Fifth Mandala of the Rgveda.” According to this hymn in its most extended versions from 
which Agrawala quotes,? the Goddess Sri is the mother of all creatures, the supreme deity 
of the universe, and identified with the Earth Goddess and the wife of Vishnu. Her connection 
with the lotus is emphasized: she is thus seated on the lotus, and is surrounded by it; she is 
born from the Waters from which the lotus springs, and the lotus is the felly of her wheel. 
The bilva is her tree. She is delighted by the sound of trumpeting elephants, and is associ- 
ated with the sun and the moon. She bestows wealth and progeny to her worshippers, and 
among her gifts are mentioned elephants, cows and horses. | 

Thus many features and attributes seen on the stone discs are evoked by the Sri- 
sükta. I would particularly like to stress the description of the Goddess as padmanemi;" “the felly 
of whose wheel or disc is the lotus", which immediately puts us in mind of the imagery of the 
stone discs where the Goddess is conceived as being rimmed in by a zone of lotus petals (PM 
Cat. Pl. LVI) and also of several representations at Bharhut (Fig. 298). Hiranyaprakaram,” “she 
who is surrounded by a wall of gold" 1s also suggestive of a cakra or mandala, where the sacred 
space is conceived as being walled in. The most important and positive evidence of the Sri- 
sükta, particularly in the context of the Kala Bhavan disc (Fig. 295), is the description of the 
Goddess, in the very opening lines of the hymn, as hiranyavarnàm harinim suvarnarajatasrajam, 
“a golden antelope adorned with garlands of silver and gold’’. We have already had occasion 
to draw attention to the antelope emerging out of a leaf in the Kala Bhavan disc (Fig. 290) just 
like the Goddess herself; and this together with the lotus vegetation of the disc and the manner 
in which the Goddess holds the stalk of the rhizome (cf. Fig. 297) make an identification with 
Sri-Lakshmi quite probable.” Also the stone discs as a whole share so many features in common 


7 Moti Chandra, “Our Lady of Beauty and Abundance: Padmàéri," Journal of the U.P. Historical Society 
XXI (1948), pp. 16-18. 

18 Agrawala, Indian Art, pp. 80-82. 

19 For texts of the Sri-sükta see J. Scheftelowitz, Die Apokryphen des Rgveda ( Khilani), Breslau, 1906, pp. 72-79 
and Fitz-Edward Hall, “The Sri-sükta, or Litany to Fortune; text and commentary, with translation,” 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal XXVIII (1859), pp. 121-135. A German translation by Scheftelowitz 
will be found in his informative article, “Srisikta,’ Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenländischen Gesellschaft 
vol. 75 (1921), pp. 37-50. 

2 The hymn should be dated, according to Moti Chandra, "Padmaàéri," p. 22, to a period at least before 
the Pali Buddhist Texts. Professor J.A.B. van Buitenen of the University of Chicago, who very kindly 
helped me in elucidating some meanings, feels that the advanced nature of the language would not preclude 
a date of c. 300 B.C. The Sri-siikta has about sixteen verses common to most texts, but additional verses, 
numbering about fourteen, are also found. V.S. Agrawala, Indian Art, pp. 80-82 quotes from all the verses 
when interpreting the iconography of the stone discs. 

?! Following Scheftelowitz **Sri-siikta,”’ p. 41 and Die Apokryp ۶ line 5b, I ha ted 

din xs » P. 41 a "yphen des Rgveda, p. 72, line 5b, I have accepte 
the reading padmanemim instead of padiminimim in Hall, “The Sri-siikta,”’ = ias : 

= Following Hall, ibid., p. 126, I have chosen the reading hiranyaprákáram instead of Scheftelowitz, Die Apokry- 
phen, p. 72, line да, hiranyapravaram; the sense of being surrounded by, enclosed in, is present, however, in 
both words. j е 

23 Harinim has been rendered by Hall, “The Sri-sükta," p. 130 as “fulvous” and by Scheftelowitz, “Sri-siikta,” 
P- 47 as "goldgelbe". I have, however, understood the work to mean antelope, which is in keeping with 

A the explanations of the commentaries. See Hall, “The Sri-sükta," p. 125. 

J Dancers Development of Hindu Iconography, P. 134, draws attention to some coins of the Kunindas 
He eee Gt of a stag क es Goddess standing on a lotus and holding a lotus flower. 
as golden Arle ess with Lakshmi, again on the evidence of the Sri-sükta's conception of the deity 
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that it is likely that they all pertain to the same Goddess thus testifying to the early strength 
and importance of this divinity. | 

In this respect I would also like to suggest a connection between the honeysuckle 
motif with its cluster of curling leaves afound a central stem and the Srivatsa sign, symbolic 
of Sri-Lakshmi, as it appears in later art, particularly in the form in which it occurs on the 
chest of Vishnu (Fig. 302) where its reference to the Goddess who is his spouse is clear and un- 
doubted. At Udaygiri (early 5th century A.D.), for example, the sign is clearly rendered as 
juxtaposed сута recta and reversa with coiled tips separated from each other by a simple bar, 
a form obviously derived and abbreviated from the honeysuckle motif of the discs. It may be 
argued that there is a great time lag between the honeysuckle on the discs and the Srivatsa on 
Vishnu but this is not really the case if we consider the subsequent history of the motif which 
continues to occur at Bharhut (Coomaraswamy, Bharhut, Fig. 120) and Sanchi in the second 
and first centuries B.C., and also at Mathura from the Ist to the 3rd century A.D., as well as 
other sites. If the connection between the later Srivatsa symbol, definitely a sign for Laksmi, 
and the honeysuckle is established, this would further reinforce the possibility of the discs 
bearing the honeysuckle as being connected with the cult of Sri-Lakshmi. 

The internal development of the style and the iconography of the stone discs which 
finally culminates in the railing medallions of Bharhut and Sanchi Stupa II also suggests a 
direct link between the honeysuckle motif and Sri-Lakshmi. Earlier in the paper I had sug- 
gested that the first group of discs strongly reminiscent of Maurya workmanship and often 
decorated with the honeysuckle were replaced by the second group where the honeysuckle is 
largely omitted, its place being taken by the lotus. This change appears to have been possible 
because to the sculptor the meaning of the two motifs largely overlapped. Also the second 
group of discs seems to have contributed substantially to the forms represented on the circular 
medallions of Bharhut and Sanchi Stupa II which are in several instances very specifically 
associated with Sri-Lakshmi (Fig. 298). 

A word now regarding the use to which these stone discs were put. J.N. Banerjea 
and V.S. Agrawala both point out the similarities between the discs and the later cakras and 
yantras utilized for worship, suggesting that they may have been used in a similar manner.’ 
The markedly geometric and schematic arrangement of the discs would tend to confirm this 
view so that it is plausible to consider them as very early examples of a type of icon the later 
stages of development of which are reflected in the design of some of the lotus medallions of 
Bharhut (Fig. 299; Coomaraswamy, Bharhut, Fig. 118), the Jaina ayagapatta from Kankali Tila 
(JUPHS, XVI, Figs. 1, 2 and 3) and the more fully developed mandalas and yantras that begin 
to occur from the 5th century A.D. and are found in abundance in later times. 

The frequent occurrence of palm trees and the honeysuckle, both associated with 
the sacred tree in West Asia from the earliest times to the Achamenid period, and also of 

25 The honeysuckle is repeated often in Stupas I and II at Sanchi datable to the first two centuries B.C., 
often in association with lotus motifs: see Marshall, Monuments of Sanchi, Pl. 77, nos. 17a and 17b; Pl. 80, 


no. 31a; and Pl. 37a and 37b. The motif continues to occur at Mathura, notably in the Jaina ayagapattas 

of the 1st century A.D.: see V.S. Agrawala, “Mathura Ayagapattas, . Lahey Mga rev 

XVI (1934), Figs. 1, 2, and 3. For the motif in the earlier Udaygiri-Khandagiri caves of Orissa see L. 
Bachhofer, Early Indian Sculpture, New York 1929, Pls. 137, 138. . 

26 Marie-Thérése de Mallmann, Les enseignements iconographiques de l'Agni Purana Paris 1963, p. 188, describes 
the elaborate mandala of Tralokyamohini Lakshmi as described in the Agni Purana, the Saradatilaka 


Tantra and other works. 
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priests/worshippers dressed in kilt-like skirts and possessed of facial features generally associated 
with non-Indian types raise important questions regarding the part played by West Asia in 
the development of the cult of Sri-Lakshmi if indeed this is the cult represented in the discs, I 
will be content here to point out the close parallels presented by the terracotta figurines 
excavated at Susa.” 


27 These figurines, like the Goddess = the stone disc teator ith th i 
wn, but the hands are held bek Stone disc, are steatopygous with the mons veneris prominently 
Ыр er I PP. 209-210 iere | га x i Eris y instead of the sides: see Survey AUR Persian Art, Oxford 
Contenau, Is dido ua Варои » 5 ijs D. For the early history of this Goddess also see Georges 
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A Note on À Nepali Image of Candarosana 


The.Denver Art Museum is fortunate in having in its collection a rare gilt bronze sculpture 
of the benign form of Candarosana! with attending figures (Fig. 303). Since this deity is an 
emanation of the Dhyani Buddha Aksobhya, he is included in the Vajra family and when 
he is portrayed is normally given a terrible and gruesome appearance and is represented 
in yab-yum. ‘‘Gandarosana is the most important figure in the celebrated Candamaharosana 
Tantra dedicated to his worship. His worship is always performed in secret and the god is 
kept secluded from public gaze. Even if there be a bronze image it is practically inaccessible 
to anyone except the initiated." This bronze group is not only unusual because of its subject 
matter, but also because of the manner in which the image is sculpted. 

In this figure the god has neither the terrifying countenance nor the grim adorn- 
ments that are prescribed in the Sadhana devoted to his worship.’ He is in yab-yum pose 
kneeling on his left knee with his right foot firmly planted on the raised centre of a full blown 
lotus. He and his Sakti are surrounded by eight figures each kneeling on individual lotus 
petals. These petals are encircled by a ring made up of sixteen joined Vajras which rest оп a 
row of thirty-two lotus petals establishing an interesting numbered sequence. The bottom 
edge of the base is decorated with incised stylized leaf forms. Both the central figures and the 
attendants show heavy traces of gilt while the elaborately modelled lotus pedestal has been 
left in its original state and has taken on a rich coppery-brown patina {| 

Candarosana holds a raised sword in his right hand while embracing his Sakti with 
his left arm and holds a noose in that hand. Both hands are posed in à modified Karana mudra 
which appears to be a common hand gesture among the emanations of Aksobhya as sculpted 
in Nepal. His head is ringed by a flaming halo and he wears a jewel encrusted five-leaved 
crown with the top of the tiered headdress decorated with a Vajra tip. His face is serene 
and composed with the eyes wide open and slightly bulging, the lips parted in a delicate smile 
and the circular mark of an ärnā above the bridge of the sharply modelled nose (Fig. 304). 
The god is adorned with numerous ornaments and wears a long stylized floral garland inter- 
spersed with disks that are embellished with lotus flowers. His loins are covered by a carved 
bone ritual apron and a flowing scarf falls from the shoulders. The sole of his left foot and the 
soles of the Sakti’s feet carry the impression of a diamond centre with a circle. The Sakti, who 
is smaller in size, holds the kapála or skull cup in her left hand and the kartri, knife or chopper, 
in her right which has the index finger and little finger held erect as in the karana pose. She 
wears a jewelled crown and her hair cascades down her back. A tear drop shaped ¿rna 15 


1 Also known as Mahacandarosana, Candamaharosana and Acala. 
2 B. Bhattacharyya, “The Indian Buddhist Iconography," 1958, p. 155. 
3 Ibid., p. 155. 
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on her forehead and her face is placid. She too is dressed in a carved bone apron and is 
adorned with a variety of rich jewellery. 

The eight attending figures are miniature reproductions of the main figures (Figs. 30 n 
306). They alternate male and female assuming the same kneeling posture as the god and 
carry identical attributes as the god and his Sakti. The only apparent difference is in the 
dress: for all of the figures wear simple drapery held in place by jewelled girdles and flowing 
scarves over their shoulders. The modelling of these figures is far simpler than that of the 
central images and each was cast individually then attached to the lotus petals by prongs that 
extend through the petals and are bent and secured on the underside. The image of Canda- 
rosana and his Sakti was cast together with its disk-like base and then attached to the centre of 
the lotus pedestal. There is a sensitive articulation in these embracing figures, and they are an 
excellent example of the skill and versatility of the Newari artisans of the 17th century. 
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Two New Documents of Painting from 
Muni Punyavijayaji's Collections 


Two very interesting documents, hitherto unpublished, were recently seen by me in Agama 
Prabhakara Muni Punyavijayaji’s collections. I am grateful to the learned Muni Shri for 
allowing me to study and publish them. 

The first is a paper manuscript of the Jaina canonical text Rajaprasniya sutra. It 
contains only six paintings. It is a complete text of 62 folios. The size of each folio is 25.3 X 11 
cms. approximately. The miniatures, illustrated here as Figs. 307, 308, 309, 310, 311 and 312, 
are found on folios 1b, 26b, 14a, 46b, 61b and 62a, respectively. Figs. 308, 309 and 310 are 
miniatures of the full length of the folios excluding upto the margins. These miniatures are un- 
usual. Firstly, this is the only manuscript of this text so far known to have illustrations bearing 
upon the theme of the text. There are one or two unpublished manuscripts of this text which 
are known to me as having illustrations, but they are the usual miniatures of a Fina figure with 
full parikara. Secondly, these miniatures of our manuscript are in a style different from the usual 
style found in hundreds of Jaina miniatures dating from about 1157 A.D. to about 1550 A.D. 

The format of the manuscript, the script etc., suggest a date c. V.S. 1 630-1650 or c. 1580- 
1600 A.D. or a little earlier. There is no colophon at the end giving the date or place of writing etc. 

Fig. 307, from folio rb, shows a figure of a Tirthankara seated cross-legged (in padmdsana) 
on a big cushion and having a square back-rest. He wears a crown on two sides of which are 
shown twigs of a Caitya-tree looking more like lotus-stalks. On top of head is the umbrella. The 
Jina and his two standing attendant monks are shown under an arch surmounted by five amalakas 
with mangala-kalaSa-like tops. These suggest that the Jina is sitting under a shrine or a mandapa. 
The figures of attendant monks (probably his ganadharas) , standing with folded hands and hold- 
ing the rajoharana pressed under elbows, are especially noteworthy as their faces are shown in 
complete profiles. The heads are rather flat on top and sloping backwards. The eyes of these 
attendant monks are somewhat big and are generally not found in the style of earlier paintings. 

The figures are shown yellow in complexion on red background. Green is used in 
the umbrella and the twigs of the Caitya-tree. The back rest of the Jina is painted blue. A 
small figure of a bull in front of the cushion is the cognizance of the Tirthankara Rsabhanatha. 

Size of miniature: 8.4 11 cm. 

Fig. 308, from folio 26b. A row of 4 Tirthankaras in four sections separated by pillars. 

They are shown in dhyana тий, padmásana, with full front face, yellow carnation. 
Red background. Blue and light green are used for back-rests. 

Size of picture: 20 x 6 cm., approx. 

Fig. 309, from folio 14a. Scene of music and dancing. 
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This long panel is painted on a red background and framed in yellow line. 

On the right end a princely figure wearing a long Jama and crown is sitting on a 
throne with an umbrella and back-rest behind which is standing an attendant chowrie-bearer 
wearing a long coat held by a sash and a typical turban with red stripes. In front of the royal 
figure is a female dancer wearing green trousers, blue col? and a fine scarf. The pompons 
on the right arm may be noted. Behind her are a male drummer (playing on mrdangam), a 
cymbal-player and a Rabab-player, all males wearing turbans and long coats. The mrdanga- 
player wears a blue jāmā and a white turban with red stripes, the cymbal-player a white 
Jama having reddish design and a blue turban. The last figure playing on a Rabab-like instru- 
ment wears blue trousers, green Jama and a white turban with red stripes. The full profiles 
with fish-like eyes typical foreheads may be noted. The noses are not pointed as in the earlier 
Jaina miniatures of Vasanta-Vilasa, Kalpasütras etc. 

The treatment of the scene reminds one of a similar treatment of the scene of music 
and dancing in the Court of Indra depicted in the famous Samgrahani Sutra dated 1583 A.D., 
painted at Matar (Central Gujarat) by the painter Govinda. 

Size of miniature: 20.2 X 7.2 cm. 

Fig. 310, from 46b, represents King Paesi (Prade$i) visiting Mahavira. Long panel with 
red background and enclosed in a yellow frame. On the right end is sitting a Jaina acarya 
discoursing with his disciple in front and having the sthapanacarya (cross-legged book-stand) 
between them. Both are sitting under a canopy hanging over them. In the left half of the 
picture is shown a king arriving in a chariot drawn by two horses and driven by a charioteer 
wearing a coat and a turban. All faces are shown. in profile with only one eye. The monks 
wear fine white garments, the charioteer wears a blue coat while the king wears a pinkish 
Jama. All the figures are shown with deep bright yellow complexion. 

Size of picture: 20.4 X 6.4 cm. 

Fig. 311, from folio 61b, represents five Tirthankaras sitting in padmdsana, in shrines (sug- 
gested by domes on top) upon Siddha-silà of crescent shape and white colour. The five figures 
of the finas, shown in five different colours—blue, golden yellow, white, red and light green— 
stand for all the twenty-four Tirthankaras each one of whom has one or the other of the above 
mentioned five complexions. Red background. 

Size: 9.7 X IO cm. 

| Fig. 312, from folio 62a, (the last page), represents a Jaina monk sitting on a big stool 
and giving lessons to two disciples in front. All the figures are painted as having a bright reddish 
yellow complexion, and wearing white garments. The typical faces in profiles, with flat heads, 
fish-like eyes, are especially noteworthy. Red background. 

Size: 7.4 X II cm. 

The figures of the monks in these miniatures are especially comparable with similar 
figures of monks in the Uttaradhyayana Sütra dated 1 591 A.D., now in the Baroda Museum, and 
ee SRT by W. Norman Brown,_' also later discussed by Ananda Krishna,” Khandalavala 
and others. 


MS Norman, Manuscript Illustrations of the Uttarádhyayana Sūtra (New Haven, 1941), referred to 
* Rai Ananda Krishna, “A Stylistic Study of Uttarádhvay Sü a in the Museum 
d P; qu fred y oi Uttaradhyayana Sütra Ms. dated 1591 A.D. in the Museum 
slat Picture Gallery, Baroda,” Bulletin of Museum and Pu Gallery, Baroda, Vol. XV, (1962), pp. 1-12 and 
lates, esp. cf. Pl. III, figs. 1-2, Pl. V, figs. 1-2, Pl. VI, fig. 3, Pl. VII, figs. 3-4 and Pl. VIII, figs. 1-2. 
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It will be quite obvious that the miniatures of this Rajaprasniya are in the same style 
as those of the Samgrahani Sutra painted at Matar in A.D. 1583? (Figs. 313-314) and the Uttara- 
dhyayana Sütra dated 1591 A.D. Both the Samgrahani Sütra* and the Uttaridhyayana represent a 
new style with typical profiles and eyes etc., but while we know definitely that one was paint- 
ed in Matar, Kheda district, Gujarat, we do not know where the other Ms. dated 1591 A.D. 
was painted. 

Even though there is no colophon at the end of this Rajaprasniya giving the place 
where it was written and painted, it 1s however interesting to note that Muni Punyavijayaji 
was presented this manuscript from a Jaina collection in Petlad, which again is in Central 
Gujarat and not very far from Matar. We would, therefore, be inclined to think that this 
new style represented in these three manuscripts was popular in Gujarat? of the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries and perhaps for some more decades at least. 

The Bhagavaia Dasamaskandha of 1610-1611 A.D., painted by Govinda, son of Narada, 
published by M.R. Majmundar shows the same style.* Some pages in this style and from the 
same manuscript possibly are in the collections of Bharat Kala Bhavan, which also has paint- 
ings in this style from another BAágavata manuscript painted at Ahmedabad in 1598 A.D. 

From a study of miniatures of all the above manuscripts it is now possible to conclude 
that they represent Gujarati painting of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 

The rendering of the typical body forms and the eyes and the faces obtained in 
miniatures of these manuscripts is somewhat different from the paintings of the Caurapancasika, 
the Chavand set painted in 1605 and the Gita-Govinda in the Prince of Wales Museum, The 
Bhàgavata Paintings in the Cleveland Museum, etc., all of which represent another group, 
probably Idar-Mewar painting of the same period. The physiognomy in these miniatures is 
different, there is ample use of and a preference for bright deep rosy background, the eyes, 
though of a fish-like shape are much bigger in the Chavand and other sets. 

The turbans of the males in this Rajaprasniya are prototypes of similar turbans which 
were so popular in Gujarat even upto the second or third decade of this century. 

The Gita-Govinda of N.C. Mehta collection has been assigned to c. 1525 A.D. by 
N.C. Mehta, but may be a little later in age, c. 1550 A.D.” The landscape, trees, etc. or the 
profiles with one fish-like eye show the beginning of Rajput paintings in the spray-like trees 
etc. He is said to have acquired the manuscript from a gentleman in Rajkot. The somewhat 
long noses and a little longish faces are nearer to the faces in a single page of the Bhagavata 
published by M.R. Majmundar’ from collections of the Vaishnava seat at Kankroli (Mewar) 


з For some coloured reproductions from Matar Sargrahani, see Moti Chandra and Umakant P. Shah, 
“New Documents of Jaina Painting," Shri Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya Suvarna Mahotsava Grantha (Bombay), 
pp- 348-72. 

4 Pramod Chandra, “An Outline of Early Rajasthani Painting," Marg., Vol. XI, no. 2 (1958), p. 33, fig 33 
Rai Ananda Krishna, op. cit.; К. Khandalavala, “The Origin and Development of Rajasthani painting, 
Marg, Vol. XI, no. 2. 

* Compare for example our Fig. 311 from verc res with Fig. 313 from Matar Samgrahani, both represent- 
ing Tirthankaras or Siddhas on the Siddha-Sila. y : | 

6 M.R. Majmundar has published a page from xeu MS. of Bhagavala which he assigns to latter half of 
the sixteenth century A.D. see Journal of. University of Bombay, September 1943. INR 

7 Mehta, Nanalal Chamanlal, *A New Document of Gujarati Painting," Journal of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art, Vol. XIII, (1945), pp- 36. ff. and plates. ; ' OA =. 

8 Majmundar, M.R., “Discovery of A Folio of Bhagavata Dašamaskandha illustrated in the Gujarati Style, 
Journal of the University of Bombay, September 1943, pp. 41-66 and colour plate. 
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near Nathdwara and with the old Gujarati manuscript of the Pafcakhyana in the collections 
of the Gujarati Department of the M. S. University of Baroda. The Pafcakhydna miniatures, 
which I formerly assigned to c. 1600-1625 V.S. or ८. 1550-1570 A.D., show a similar tradition 
and are certainly earlier than the Bhagavata folio of Kankroli collection referred to above. The 
Pañcākhyāna miniatures do not seem to be later than 1520 A.D. and may be somewhat earlier, 

The Vaishnava seat of Shrimad Vallabhacarya at Baroda (known as Bethaka) was 
regarded as the property of the acaryas of Kankroli till to-day and they have been staying 
at Baroda for several months every year. Under the circumstances, paintings from Kankroli 
collections need not always be regarded as hailing from Mewar. Even the Gita-Govinda of 
N. C. Mehta, though reported to have been acquired by him from a Saurashtra merchant is 
likely to have originally come from Kankroli collections. But stylistically the miniatures do 
differ from several other miniatures of Bhágavaía etc., in the Kankroli collections edited by 
Prabhudas Patwari. Some of these miniatures belong to the third skandha of the Bhagavata 
and are of course of a later date. 

Paintings of the Rajaprasniya, the Uttaradhyayana of 1591, and the Matar Samgrahani 
of 1583, the Bhagavata Dasama Skandha manuscripts dated 1610 and 1598 have many common 
. elements and can be definitely said to represent the sixteenth century painting of Gujarat. The 
relation of the N.C. Mehta Gita-Govinda, the Paficakhyana (in old Gujarati) of M. S. University 
of Baroda collection and of the single Bhagavata folio from Kankroli is also obvious and since 
the Paücakhyana (in old Gujarati prose) was very probably written in Gujarat, we can also 
take this group as representing Gujarati painting of c. 1520 to 1600 A.D. 

The Caurapancastka (N.C. Mehta collection) the Bhdgavata page in the Madhuri Desai 
collection, the Bhagavata pages in Cleveland Museum published by Sherman Lee, and the 
Prince of Wales Museum Gita-Govinda form a group which, as Gray and Barrett suppose, seems 
to have originated in Mewar 

A single page from a manuscript of Ratirahasya, a text on Kāmaśāstra, is preserved 
in the collections of Muni Shri Punyavijayaji.* Both the sides have paintings of the full- 
length of the folio (excluding the margins), neatly drawn in bright colours and fortunately 
well-preserved. They are illustrated here as figures 315 and 316. 

Fig. 315 Size: right side picture, 10.5 7 cm., left side, 10.77 cm. 

Divided into two sections, each section illustrating a verse quoted on its top. The 
section on the right shows a disciple wearing a turban, white dupatia and red dhoti and taking 
lessons from a Pandita wearing a turban, white dupatíà and red dhoti. The teacher has long 
moustaches and his dupattà shows printed design. A cross-legged stand with a book on top is 
shown between the teacher and the pupil. Light green background. The second section shows 
T ladies standing with folded hands in front of a Pandit wearing a turban, a dupatta, and a 
ower garment with a red printed design. The long pointed hair at the back of the ladies are 
DOS OU The blue lower garments of the ladies have a pointed end; the ladies wear white 
Odhanis with red designs. 


э Shah, U.P Citraparicaya, p. 20 and plates ir Yasodhira cakhya sav Vol. I. edited 
Sandesara and S D Pree P'ates in the Yasodhira krta Pañcakhyana Balavabodha, Vol. 1, edited by 
: =з andesara and S. D. Parekh, published as Pracina Gurjara Granthamala, no. o, Baroda (1963). 
atwart, Prabhudas, The Divine Flutist, published by the Vaishnava seat at Kankroli (1963). 
°1 t a ПРЕС Be a : 
da dc mA Shri Punyavijayaji for the permission to publish paintings of the Rdjaprasniya as 
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Fig. 316 shows, in the section on the right, two persons engaged in a talk and wearing 
white turbans with black stripes, white scarfs and dhotis. The long moustache with curved 
end may be noted. Both the Pandits have yellow complexion. The other section shows a lady 
sitting in front of a cocoanut tree on the other side of which is beautifully drawn figure of a 
monkey. Some fine studies of monkeys are found in Jaina MSS. like the Mandapadurga Kalpa- 
sūtra in Baroda Jiianamandira collections (different from the Mandu style MS. in the National 
Museum), the Jamnagar Kalpasitra painted at Patan in 1501 and especially in the Campa- 
kadurga (Campaner) scroll of Sarhvat 1490 (=1433 A.D.) published by N.C. Mehta. The 
monkey has a light yellow body colour and red face. The lady also has yellow complexion, 
and wears red col; and lower garment. 

The painting on the right has red background, the other one on the left half of the 
folio is with blue background. Each of these paintings illustrates the verse written on top. 

The page can be assigned to c. 1600 A.D. from its format, script etc. The paintings 
clearly belong to the Gujarati group referred to above. Treatment of figures of ladies as also of 
their dress has its parallels in the Uttarddhyayana dated 1591, and the Matar Samgrahani of 1583. 

The discovery of this page suggests the possibility of more secular paintings coming 
to light from Jaina collections. The style was not confined to religious texts and must have 
been popular in Gujarat. A page containing a figure of Kamadeva and dating from c. middle 
fifteenth century was published by Nawab and Majmundar. The page was from а manuscript 
of Ratirahasya.! Also a page from another manuscript of the same text, dating from c. late 
sixteenth century is published by both Nawab and Majmundar.” Since the size of this late 
sixteenth century Ratirahasya is not known, it is difficult to say whether it came from the same 
MS. as the one from which folio 4 (the only known to us) is published here. But this late six- 
teenth century MS. of Nawab belongs to this new style discussed here. 

Shrimati Sarayu Doshi has discovered a profusely illustrated Digambara Jaina Ádi- 
purana from Jaipur.* The paintings are in two styles one of which resembles the Matar Samgra- 
hani style. Unfortunately the MS. bears no date, but is not far removed from the Samgrahani 
painted by Govinda. It is not known where this Jaipur MS. was written and painted. Perhaps 
one of the painters belonged to the new school of sixteenth century in Gujarat. 

` Mention may be made of the paintings of Raga Dhanáašri and others in the Sarabhai 
Nawab's collection, referred to by B. Gray? and published by Nawab in his Masterpieces of Kalpa- 
sütra Paintings, Pls. H-J. These have been assigned by Gray to Gujarat, early sixteenth century. 
He has rightly noted their relation to the Bhagavata paintings published by M.R. Majmundar. 

It does not seem desirable to date some of the above-mentioned paintings on the 
basis of the occurrence or otherwise of the pointed jāmās which was taken as innovations of 
Akbar's court from some outside source. An argument in favour of Gray and Barrett's views" 


11 Sarabhai Nawab, Jaina Citrikalpadruma, Vol. I, Fig. r55, p. 83ff.; Majmundar, Gujarat: Its Art Heritage, 
Pl. XV. 

12 Ibid., Fig. 143, рр. 83ff.; Majmundar, M. R., Ibid., Pl. XV. 

13 The Art of India and Pakistan, p. 106. 

14 Compare for example, Khandalavala's views noted in 

оў the Prince of Wales Museum, no. 7, pp. 26-27. 

15 Gray and Barrett, Painting of India, рр. 67-72. ; : b 
*Please refer to “An Illustrated Adipurana of 1404 A.D. from Yoginipur’’—an article contributed by 
Smt. Sarayu Doshi in this Volume, pp. 382-391. 


«New Documents of Indian Painting," Bulletin 
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on the problem is the fact that such jamas are popular in temples of the Pustisampradaya, 
founded by Vallabhacarya, with its two principal seats at Nathdwara and Kankroli in Mewar. 
The sect would not have preferred the purely Moghul court dress for the deity in its sanctums, 

The Paficakhyána, a secular work, is an important document in the history of paintin 
in Western India. From a study of the Paicakhyana, the Vasanta йаза, the Jamnagar Kalpa- 
sütra, the Gita-Govinda of N.C. Mehta, and the Suparsvanatha caritra painted in Devakulavataka 
in Sarhvat 1480— 1423 A.D., the Devasanapada Kalpasitra, the Kalakakatha of Samvat 1509 
(1446 A.D.) in Punyavijayaji's Collections and several other MSS. it is not possible to maintain 
that Rajasthani painting was the outcome of Moghul court influence alone. Persian influence 
reached Western India, through traders and the court of Gujarat Sultanate, even before the 
days of Akbar. There are many elements in the above mentioned illuminated texts which have 
contributed to the origin of Rajasthani paintings. 
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एक मोर्यकालीन काष्ठशिल्प 


कुछ दिनों पूर्व इन पंक्तियों के लेखक को एक काष्ठ प्रतिमा पाटलिपुत्र से प्राप्त हुई है जो लम्बाई में नौ इंच और बादामी रंग की लकड़ी पर 
THM हुई है | 

प्रतिमा नारी की है जिसकी बाई कटि पर बैठे श्रौर बायाँ हाथ स्तनाग्र पर रखे शिशु उत्कीणं है और दाहिने 9199 में एक छोटे 
कद की अन्य नारी बनी हुई है जो सम्भवतः परिचारिका है । प्रतिमा में उत्कीणे यह नारी खड़ी हुई है और ्रापादमस्तक सभी अंग इसमे बनाए 
गये Š जिनमें से गुल्फ तक के पैरों का भाग छोड़ शेष सभी अंग श्रभी भी रक्षित हैं और अंगों पर वस्त्राभूषण भी THT हें लकड़ी जहां-तहाँ से 
तड़की और घिसी हुई है इसलिए यद्यपि वस्त्राभूषणों की सूक्ष्मतां का आकलन करना संभव नहीं है तथापि प्रतिमा पर इनके चिह्न रक्षित हें 
झौर तनिक ध्यान देते ही इनकी स्वगत विशेषताएँ भी स्पष्ट रूप से समझ में आ जाती & 1 उक्त सभी तथ्य संलग्न चित्र से स्पष्ट हें । 

प्रशनोपनिषत्‌ के “कि तद्वनं क उ स वृक्ष आस यतो द्यावाभूमी प्रसभं निष्टतक्ष” वचन से स्पष्ट है कि इस देश में काष्ठशिल्प वेदकाल 
के उत्तरां में भी सुप्रतिष्ठित था | इस काल की अधिक से अधिक अवघि ईसा की आठवीं शती मानी गई ë | वराहमिहिर की बृहत्संहिता मं 
बनप्रवेश नामक एक ग्रध्याय ही है जिसमें प्रतिमा के लिए दारुचयन का पूरा वर्णन है । देवदारु, चन्दन, शमी झौर gu के वृक्ष मूर्ति निर्माण के 
लिये सर्वाधिक अच्छे बतलाये गये हे--“सुरदारु-चन्दन-शमी-मधूकतरवः शुभाः।” विष्णुध्मोत्तर पुराण में भी दारु परीक्षण पर एक पूरा 
अध्याय ही है । कालिदास ने रघुवंश के सोलहवें सगं में श्रयोध्या नगरी के भवनसंनिवेश का जो वर्णन किया है उससे भी इस दिशा में पर्याप्त 
प्रकाश मिलता है 1 महाकवि ने लकड़ी के खम्भों पर उत्कीर्ण स्त्रियों का सुन्दर वर्णन किया ë — 


т 






स्तनोत्तरीयाणि भवन्ति सद्भान्निमोकपट्टाः फणिभिविमुक्ता:। (रघु. १६।१७) 


ऐसा माना जाता है कि मौर्य युग का पाटलिपुत्र का राजप्रासाद गृप्तयुग या उसके कुछ पश्चात्‌ अग्निकाण्ड में नष्ट हो गया जो पुरा का पूरा लकड़ी 
का बना हुआ था । इस राजप्रासाद का बड़ा भव्य वर्णन ग्रीक राजदूत मेगास्थिनीज़, चीनी यात्री फाहियान और यूवानच्वांग ने किया है और 
उन्होंने इसे राजप्रासादों में सवंश्रेष्ठ बताया ë । इन यात्रियों के वर्णन से और साहित्यिक सामग्रियों से इस बात में कोई सन्देह नहीं रह जाता है 
कि लकड़ी का उपयोग मूतिनिर्माण रौर स्थापत्य में प्रचुर परिमाण में होता था। दुःख की बात है कि समुचित और पर्याप्त खुदाई के अभाव 
में इस युग के काष्ठशिल्प उपलब्ध नहीं हुए हूँ और प्रस्तुत नारीप्रतिमा ही एकमात्र प्राप्त उदाहरण है 1 शैली इत्यादि के विचार से उक्त नारी 
प्रतिमा मौर्य युग की ही होनी चाहिय | 

मौर्थकालीन प्रतिमाएँ ्राकार में सीधी होती है जिन्हें शास्त्रीय भाषा में “समपद-भंग” कह सकते हूं । द्विभंग या त्रिभंग प्रतिमाग्रों 
का आरम्भ मौर्यकाल के बाद से होता है । чая तथा पाटलिपुत्र से प्राप्त मौर्यकालीन यक्ष प्रतिमायें, दीदारगंज की प्रसिद्ध चामरधारिणी, 
बेसनगर से प्राप्त यक्षी और पटना संग्रहालय में रक्षित अनेक मुण्मूर्तियों से यह तथ्य भली भाँति प्रमाणित होता है 1 संलग्न चित्र से स्पष्ट है 
कि प्रस्तुत नारी प्रतिमा भी समपदभंग प्रतिमा ë | | 

मौर्यकाल में प्रतिमायें सामाजिक और लोकजीवन से संबन्धित श्रभिप्रायों और अतिमानवी शक्तियों में यक्ष-यक्षी आदि की ही 
बनती थीं । देवी-देवताओं की प्रतिमाओं का बनना अभी शुरू नहीं हुआ था | यह प्रतिमा भी पुत्रवत्सला माता की है जो भारतीय लोकजीवन 
का अत्यन्त प्रिय श्रभिप्राय था । उस काल की अनेक मृण्मूतियाँ भी इस भाव की मिली हैं। 

मौर्य कालीन नारी मूर्तियों में स्तन, नितम्ब और जघन प्रदेशों की विपुलता और कटि की क्षीणता एक विशेषता ё । चामरधारिणी 
की प्रतिमा इन विशेषताओं के लिए एक उत्तम उदाहरण है । प्रस्तुत चित्र से स्पष्ट है कि यह प्रतिमा भी नारीशरीर के उक्त अंगों में भारतीय 
शिल्पी को प्रिय विपुलता और क्षीणता से युक्त है | 

चेहरे की, कुछ लम्बाई लिये हुए गोल बनावट 
मृण्मतियाँ नं. सी-४१८१ और चामरधारिणी ) | 


वट (अंडाकार) भी उस काल की अरन्य मूर्तियों से मिलती है (देखिये पटना संग्रहालय 
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Pl. 17. पाटलिपुत्र से प्राप्त काष्ठ प्रतिमा 
(A Maurya Period Wood Carving from Pataliputra) 


मौर्यकालीन नारीप्रतिमाग्रों में दो-दो हारों का उत्कीर्णन मिलता है---एक कण्ठहार और दूसरा स्तनहार। चामरधारिणी में और 
अन्य मूर्तियों में ये दोनों हार अत्यन्त स्पष्ट रूप से उत्कीर्ण š । इस प्रतिमा में भी ये दोनों ही हार निर्मित & । प्रथम हार ग्रीवा से लगा बनाया 
जाता था । इस मूरति का यह हार घिस जाने पर भी परिलक्षित हो रहा है | दूसरा स्तनहार दो लड़ों का ग्रीवाहार के पास से और स्तनों के बीच 
से नीचे उतरता हुआ बनाया जाता था । अन्त में यह पेट और नाभि तक जाता था | प्रस्तुत नारीप्रतिमा में यह हार भी स्पष्ट दिखाई दे रहा ë ! 
ऐसे स्तनों की ऊंचाई-निचाई के साथ चलनेवाले हार के लिए महाकवि कालिदास का वर्णन देखिये-- 


कंठस्य तस्या स्तनबन्धुरस्य मुक्ताकलापस्य च निस्तलस्य | 


्न्योन्यशोभाजननाद्रभूव साधारणो भूषणभूष्यभावः ॥ (कु. १।४२) 


मौयेकालीन प्रतिमाओं में धोती का जो प्रकार मिलता है उसमें पैरों के बीच पटली बनी होती है और वह नीचे गुल्फ तक लटकती 
हुई होती है। प्रस्तुत प्रतिमा में भी और चामरधारिणी तथा यक्ष प्रतिमाशओरों में भी यह विशेषता भली भाँति देखी जा सकती है । इस धोती के 
ऊपर एक कटिबन्ध भी रहता है जिसके छोर बाई ओर लटके रहते हें। यह कटिबन्ध परखम यक्ष, चामरधारिणी, बेसनगर यक्षी आदि मूर्तियों 
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एक मौयंकालीन काष्ठशिल्प (A MAURYA PERIOD WOOD CARVING) 


में स्पष्ट है और प्रस्तुत प्रतिमा में भी इसके चिह्न दिखाई पड़ते हें इसके श्रतिरिकत उस समय स्त्रियों के पहनावे में घाघरे का भी प्रयोग होता 
था और ऊपर कुर्ती-जंसा वस्त्र होता था जो घेरदार (SHE) होते हुए नीचे जाँघों तक पहुँचता था | इस मूर्ति में भी ऐसी ही कुर्ती रही होगी जिसके 
घेरे का आखिरी अंश पीछे की तरफ के फोटोग्राफ में स्पष्ट दिखाई दे रहा है। (इस प्रकार के वस्त्र के लिये देखिये पटना संग्रहालय मृण्मू्तियाँ 
नं. सी. ८5५०८, ४१८२ 1) 

पटना संग्रहालय में रक्षित कुछ मौयंकालीन मृण्मूर्तियों के कटि प्रदेश पर तीन-तीन लड़ की मेखलाएं बनी ë | इस प्रतिमा में भी 
ऐसी मेखला स्पष्ट दिखाई देती है । 

इन तथ्यों पर ध्यान देने से यह सहज धारणा होती है कि यह प्रतिमा मौयंयुगीन है और उस युग के काष्ठशिल्प के इतिहास के 
अनुसंधान की प्रथम कड़ी है | 

इस काल की नारीमूतियाँ शुद्ध भारतीय अभिप्रायों, उपकरणों एवं शिल्पविधान के श्राधार पर निमित हुई ë । सौन्दर्य के ये आधार 
मौयंयग से भी पहले श्रीमद्वाल्मीकीय रामायण से लेकर कालिदास और उसके बाद मध्ययुग तक के साहित्य में निरन्तर मिलते हें | यह तथ्य 
निम्नलिखित विशेषताओं से स्पष्ट हो जाता ë : 

भारतीय शिल्प में देहाकृति निर्माण के अनेक प्रमाण है । उनमें से श्रेष्ठ मानवदेह के लिए अष्टतालप्रमाण निर्धारित किया गया है 
(देखिये वैखानसागम ) । यह्‌ प्रतिमा भी अपने आयाम में अष्टताल प्रमाण की विचारधारा से प्रभावित मानी जा सकती है। विस्तार में इसे 
मत्स्यपुराण में “न्यग्रोधपरिमण्डल” नामक लक्षण से प्रभावित (“सर्वलक्षणपूर्णास्ते न्यग्रोषपरिमंडलाः”) कहा जा सकता है। इस प्रकार यह 
उत्तम स्त्री का उत्कीर्णन ё । oad की छोटी स्त्रीमूति उच्च वर्गं की माता की दासी या परिचारिका है जो उस काल की रीति के अनुकूल है | 

अंगों में स्तनों, नितम्बों और जघनों की जिन विशेषताओं का उल्लेख हमने पहले किया है वे एकमात्र भारतीय & 1 रामायण में 
सीता को “सीता तत्र पृथुश्रोणी रराज जनकात्मजा” (सुन्दरकाण्ड २७।२३)--इस प्रकार पृथुश्रोणी अर्थात्‌ विशाल नितम्बो वाली कहा गया है 
(सुन्दर. १८।३२--आदि ) । नितम्बों की यह विशेषता सौन्दयंदर्शी महाकवियों को परवर्ती युग में भी प्रिय रही ë 1 कालिदास यक्षी को श्रोणी- 
भार से श्रलसगमना बतलाते हैं और किन्नरियों को मन्दगति। मेघदूत के “श्रोणीभारादलसगमना स्तोकनम्रा स्तनाभ्याम्‌” (मेघ. २।८२) तथा 
कुमारसंभव के “न दु्वेहश्रोणिपयोधरार्ता भिन्दन्ति मन्दां गतिमइवमुख्यः” (कु. titt) से यह स्पष्ट है । स्तनों की विपुलता के लिए भी रामा- 
यण से कालिदास तक का साहित्य हमारे लिए प्रमाण रूप से प्राप्त ë 1 रामायण में सीता को एक बार संहत-स्तनी (सुन्दर, 25132) और 
दूसरी बार “चारुवृत्तपयोधरा” अर्थात्‌ सुन्दर गोलाई और उभार लिये हुए स्तनोंवाली (सुन्दर. १५।२७) कहा गया ë 1 कालिदास की पार्वती 
के स्तन इतने प्रवृद्ध हैं कि उनके बीच मृणालसूत्र भी नहीं समा पाता “मृणालसूत्रान्तरमप्यलम्यं' (कुमार. १।४०) | कुमारसंभव में जब पार्वती 
बटुक वेशधारी शिव पर नाराज़ होकर जल्दी से उठ कर चलने लगती है तो उसके विपुल स्तनों के हिलने से वल्कल का आच्छादन फट जाता है 
“चचाल बाला स्तनभिन्नवल्कला” (कु. ५।८४) । कटि की सूक्ष्मता का अभिप्राय वाल्मीकीय रामायण से लेकर श्रीहषं (१२वीं शताब्दी) तक 
ग्रत्यन्त प्रिय रहा है 1 रामायण में कई जगह “कृशोदरि”, “मन्दोदरि”, “तनुमध्या” आदि श्राया है | कालिदास ने भी “तनुमध्या” (मालविका. 
३।१७) और “मध्ये क्षामा” (मेघ. २।८२) आदि कहा है। और श्रीहषं ने तो यहाँ तक कह दिया है कि नारी का यह अंग ईश के ्रणिमा रूपी 
ऐइवयं का विवतं और सद्‌-अ्सत्‌ के संशय का गोचर श्रर्थात्‌ अनिवंचनीय है (199—3) 

इस प्रतिमा के जघनों का परिणाह या विशालता ऐसी है जिससे उसे हाथी की ЧЕ के समान चूड़ियाउतार और महर्षि वाल्मीकि के 
शब्दों में “नागनासोरु” कहा जा सकता है (वा. सुन्दर. २०।२)। जघन प्रदेश का यह सौन्दयं लक्षण भी भारतीय रुचि की विशेषता है। TÎ 
के लिए लतागओं का ЯТ भारतीय साहित्य का अतिप्रसिद्ध और जाना-माना सादृश्य है । इस प्रतिमा की विस्तृत कंधों से लम्बी लटकती भुजाओं 
में घुमावदार वृत्त की जो योजना है उससे वे सचमुच लतातुल्य लगती & | इन भुजाओं को देखते ही महाकवि कालिदास को यह उक्ति सहसा 
स्मरण हो आती है--“पराजितेनापि कृतौ हरस्य यौ कण्ठपाञ्ौ मकरध्वजेन” (कु. १।४२) IM यद्यपि शंकर के द्वारा काम पराजित कर 
दिया गया था परन्तु अवसर पाकर उसने फिर पार्वती की लम्बी और सुकुमार भुजाओं को उनके लिये मानो कंठपाश के रूप में कल्पित किया 
है । भुजाओं में इस प्रकार की दीघंता भारतीय रुचि का ही वैशिष्टय है और उपरिलिखित “न्यग्रोघपरिमण्डल” नामक उत्तम मानवाकृति के 
लक्षण को भी चरितार्थं करती है । इस प्रकार के अ्रंगसौन्दयं का एक उत्तम उदाहरण पटना संग्रहालय की मृण्मूति नं. सी ६४७३ है | 

आकृति के साथ ही अंगों के श्रलंकरण से भी सिद्ध होता š कि यह प्रतिमा शुद्ध भारतीय रुचि का शिल्प है । श्रलंकरण के लिए 
केशों की रचना अपनी अनेक प्रकार की भंगिमाश्रों के लिए इस देश के शिल्प में अपनी अलग प्रतिष्ठा रखती है । चतुभांणी में ऐसे अनेक प्रकार 
के केशपाशों का उल्लेख मिलता है । धम्मिल्ल-केशपाश प्रसिद्ध ë | यह आकार में वर्तुलायत माना जाता है और पुष्पादि के अलंकरण की अथवा 
मौक्तिकदाम की विविध योजनाओं की संभावनाएं इसमें सबसे अ्रधिक मानी जाती हैं । प्रस्तुत प्रतिमा का केशपाश मुखमण्डल के पीछे उसी 
(घम्मिल्ल) आकार में श्राभामण्डल के समान उत्कीर्ण ë | अपनी सुडौल आकृति से यह दर्शक का चित्त लुभाता है। केशों पर ललाट से लगकर 
चड़ामणि का उत्कीर्णन भारतीय साहित्य और भारतीय रुचि के आधार पर प्रतिमाओं में अपनाया गया ат | इसे आजकल की भाषा में बोर और 
शास्त्रीय भाषा में सीमन्त-ललाटिका कह सकते हैँ । चामरधारिणी की प्रतिमा में इसका उत्कीर्णन बहुत ही स्पष्ट है । प्रस्तुत प्रतिमा के ललाटमूल 
पर एक मणि के जैसे ATT का घिसा हुआ रूप देखा जा सकता है | इस चूड़ामणि को बाँधने के लिये माँग का भी चिह्न दिखाई पड़ रहा है | 
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CHHAVI: GOLDEN JUBILEE VOLUME 


वाल्मीकि रामायण के सुन्दरकाण्ड का सगं ६६ सीता की चूड़ामणि के लिए प्रसिद्ध है। चालीसवें सगं में भी इसका उल्लेख अति महत्त्व का है। 
कालिदास की यक्षियाँ सदा बारहों महीनों के पुष्पों का अलंकरण करतीं और अपने सीमन्त या माँग में वर्षाकाल में कदम्बपुष्प लगाती हैं (मेघ. 
२।६५) । कदम्बपुष्प का स्थूल मणि के आकार का होना लोकतः सिद्ध है । संगमनीय मणि को पुरूरवा इसलिए नहीं चाहता कि वह जिस чїй 
के सीमन्त में लगाई जानी चाहिए थी वह उसके पास नहीं थी (विक्रमो.-४)। यह शिरोभूषण चिरकाल तक लोकप्रिय रहा है, यहाँ तक कि आज- 
कल भी राजस्थान में स्त्रियाँ मांग के बीच में बोर नामक आभूषण धारण करती ë जो इसी प्रकार का होता है । कानों में कुण्डल भी भारतीय 
झ्राभूषण ё | वाल्मीकीय रामायण में रावण के रनिवास की सभी gef कुण्डलों से विभूषित हैं। सुन्दरकाण्ड के नवम सर्ग और उसके आगे 
के प्रकरण से यह स्पष्ट Š | कुमारसंभव के शिव चन्द्रिका में इतनी सान्द्रता देखते हे कि वे उससे पार्वती के कर्णपूर का कार्य संपन्न होना संभव 
मानते हँ (कुमार. s) । इस प्रतिमा के कानों में भी कुण्डल जैसा श्राभरण बना हुआ है | हार के लिए रामायण का यह पद्य कभी भुलाया नहीं 
जा सकता-- 


चन्द्रांशुकिरणाभाइच हाराः कासांचिदुत्कटा: | 
हंसा इव बभुः सुप्ताः स्तनमध्येष्‌ योषिताम्‌ ॥ (सुन्दर. LIYE) 


AA रावण के श्रन्तःपुर में मदविह्वल होकर सो रही सुन्दरियों में से किसी-किसी के स्तनों के बीच उत्कट हार लटके हुए थे जिनसे चन्द्र-जैसी 
किरणें विखर रही थीं । वे एसे लगते थे जैसे छोटे-छोटे हंस सो रहे हों । स्तनों के बीच पड़े हारों का इससे अच्छा भावांकन और क्या मिल सकता 
हैँ ! स्वयंवर सभा में आगत ग्रंगनाथ ने जिन शत्रुओं को कालकवल बना दिया था उनकी स्त्रियों के स्तन मोतियों के हार से तो रहित हो गये थे 
किन्तु उन हारों की शोभा से वे युक्त ही थे क्योंकि अनवरत गिरते स्थूल आँसुओं से वहाँ हार की शोभा बनी हुई थी (रघु. ६।२८)। हारों 
के समान ही करधनी या मेखला भी भारतीय रुचि का भ्रलंकरण है । रामायण में रावण की स्त्रियों को नदी, उनके जघनों को पुलिन और उन पर 
लटके कांची के हेमसूत्रों को पीले रंग के चक्रवाकों के समान बतलाया गया है--“हेमसूत्राणि चान्यासां चक्रवाका इवाभवन्‌” (सुन्दर. १।५१) | 
किष्किन्धाकाण्ड में लक्ष्मण जब सुग्रीव के पास क्रोध में भरे जाते हैं तब तारा उन्हें शान्त करने आगे श्राती Ë | उस समय उसके वर्णन में उसे 
स्व्ंसूत्रों से बनी कांची पहने हुए श्रोर मद से विह्वल बताया है--“सा प्रस्खलन्ती मदविह्वलाक्षी प्रलम्बकांचीगुणहेमसुत्रा” 1 कालिदास की 
पावती वसन्तावतार के समय मेखला का काम केसरपुष्पों की माला से लेती हैं। वे नितम्ब से बार-बार खिसकती इस कांची को सम्हालती हुई 
रागे बढ़ रही Q— edt नितम्बादवलम्बमाना पुनः पुनः केसरदामकांचीम्‌” (कुमा.-३) । इस प्रकार यह प्रतिमा भारतीय रुचि के अनुकूल 
उत्तम स्त्री के सारे लक्षणों ्रौर अलंकरणों से युक्त ё | 

आभरणयोजना के श्रतिरिक्त भावयोजना भी इस प्रतिमा को शुद्ध भारतीय अभिप्राय से निमित प्रतिमा सिद्ध करती ë । यह प्रतिमा 
पुत्रवत्सला माता को प्रतिमा ë 1 भारतीय संस्कृति का यह्‌ अत्यन्त मौलिक और ऐतिहासिक भाव है | वेद के महि प्रत्येक नागरी को Яя 
देखना चाहते हं--'पुरन्ध्रीयोषाः” (पतिपुत्रवती स्त्री पुरन्ध्री) का उनका उद्घोष आज भी प्रार्थनामंत्रों d qaia माना जाता ë| भारतीय 
धमंशास्त्रों ने पितृ-ऋण को एक अवश्य निराकरणीय ऋण माना है । रामायण के दशरथ और कालिदास के दुष्यन्त, दिलीप आदि नायक पुत्र के 
प्रभाव में अपना भविष्य अन्धकारमय देखते है | _पुरन्धारयतीति पुरन्ध्री” sate जिनके द्वारा नगर की मांगलिक क्रियायें सम्पन्न हों वही पुरन्ध्री 
ë 1 सभी मंगलकार्यों में पुरन्ध्री स्त्रियाँ ही яча होती da देखिये पार्वती के विवाह के समय सारे नगर में पुरन्ध्या व्यस्त 
हो रही d “वैवाहिके कोतुकसंविधाने गृहे गृहे ्य्रपुरंश्रिवगंम्‌” (कु. ७।२) श्रौर “तस्याः शरीरे प्रतिकमं च्रवन्धुसित्रयो याः पति- 
पुत्रवत्य:” अर्थात्‌ पार्वती के शरीर को सजाने का कार्य पतिपुत्रवती स्त्रियाँ कर रही É | इससे स्पष्ट है कि स्त्री को पुत्रवती के रूप में देखने का 
अभिलाष भारतीय हृदय का लोकप्रिय और रससिक्त अभिलाष & | काव्यसाहित्य और शिल्प ने नारी प्रतिमाओं को पुत्रवत्सला प्रतिमा के 
रूप में अनेकश: चित्रित भी किया है | रावण के अन्तःपुर में हनुमान ने स्त्रियों को सोती हुई देखा | उनमें कोई स्त्री मानो प्रियपुत्र को गोद में लेकर 
सोई हो, ऐसी लगती है “प्रसुप्ता भामिनी भाति बालपुत्रेव वत्सला” (9. १०।३९) । लंका में आग लगने पर वाल्मीकि जी दुधमुँहे स्तनपायी 
बच्चों के साथ भागती राक्षसियों का वर्णन करते реце. सहसा पेतुः स्तनन्धयघराः स्त्रियः” (सुन्दर. ५४।२६) । जहाँ राक्षसमाता 
भी पुत्र-वत्सला हो वहाँ मानवी माता के विषय में कहना ही क्या ! कालिदास की कुमारी शकुन्तला और कुमारी पावती मृगशावक तथा पादपों 
पर पुत्र-वात्सल्य धारण करती हैँ (शाकु. Y; कुमार. ५) | श्रीमद्भागवत में यशोदा का “अर्भकवत्सलत्व” प्रसिद्ध ही है | 

इस अकार पुत्रवत्सला का भाव भारतीय साहित्य का ग्रत्यन्त प्रसिद्ध और प्रिय अभिप्राय है । मौयंकाल की मृण्मूतियों श्रौर कुषाण- 
काल की परस्तरमूतियों में पुत्रवत्सला का यह अभिप्राय उत्कीणं मिलता है | गुप्तकाल में भी देवगढ़ में नन्द और यशोदा की मूर्ति कृष्ण और 
बलराम को खिलाते हुए मिली है | | | 
: सवथा यह प्रतिमा मौर्यकालीन ऐसा काष्ठञिल्प है, जिसकी प्रत्येक विशेषता-अभिप्राय, देहाकृति, श्रंगप्रत्यंगों का सौष्ठव, 
नेपथ्य विधानादि--अपने मूल में सर्वात्मना भारतीय है ग्रत: सहृदय विदग्धजनों के लिए विशेष ्रानन्ददायक है और उस काल का श्रब तक 
आप्त एकमात्र उदाहरण होने के कारण अद्वितीय है | 
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A scene from Harivarhia: Prithu Chasing the Earth Cow, Mughal, са. 1590, 
Bharat Kala Bhavan. Courtesy: Mrs. Ananda Krishna 
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A Temple with Four Uchchakalpa(?) Doorways 


at Nachna Kuthara 


There are a number of old deserted temples at Nachna Kuthara which are well worth study 
and preservation. Taken together with the well-known Parvati temple and the earlier portions 
of the Mahadeva temple, they testify to the fact that Nachna Kuthara was an important 
centre of patronage during the late fifth and/or early sixth century.* During this period the 
art of building stone temples was still very much in its formative phase but was developing 
with great vigor. However the factors which must account for this florescence are still unclear. 
It was clearly a time of dynastic disruptions and changing allegiances, brought about in large 
part by the declining fortunes of the Guptas in eastern and central India and by the even 
more traumatic shattering of Vakataka power in central India and the West.” 

One’s attitudes and one’s actions would of course depend upon one’s political 
situation; but in such a challenging milieu there must have been many newly-made men and 
newly important rulers, all as eager to make their mark and to legitimize their ascendancy 
as they were short of funds. The typically elaborate but typically small temples of this period 
are probably as much a reflection of these socio-economic realities as they are a reflection of 
the still somewhat cautious enthusiasms of the architects themselves. 

The tantalizing richness of this period—a richness not only of materia] remains but 
of the values which produced them—has been clearly outlined by the late and sadly missed 
Professor V.S. Agrawala in his article “A Survey of Gupta Art and some sculptures from 
Nàchnà Kuthara and Khoh."* Any student undertaking work in this period would do well 
to start with this article, as condensed as it is perceptive. One should also recognize, in reading 
this mere fragment of Professor Agrawala’s erudition, that his evaluation of the purposes of 
Gupta art is an evaluation which could be applied to his life as well: “Art was not a fleeting 
stimulation but a perfect dedication to the ideal of life in which the best of human action 
and thought are in harmony." 

The temples which may be assigned to this period around 500 A.D. are very 


1 This study is respectfully dedicated to the memory of Professor V.S. Agrawala. 23 

? For descriptions of the Parvati and iint Vire gu is A. Wa TRUE Ay ERA vd Ч е 
Reports, ХХІ, Calcutta, 1885, рр. 95-99; К.Р. Banerji, Age of the Imperia! Guptas, Benares, "99. РР. “It 
156; S.K. а The Classical Ase Vol. 3 (History and Culture of the Indian People, ed., Majumdar), 
Bombay, 1954, pp. 506ff. 
Other remains and monuments at the site have not been described. | 

з Ibid., pp. 29ff.; W. Spink, “Monuments of the Early Kalachuri Period," Journal of Indian History, 1969 
(forthcoming). 

5 Lalit Kala, No. o, April, 1961, pp. 16-26. 

> Ibid., p. 22. 
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numerous and would include the splendid Vishnu temple at Deogarh and the small Siva 
temple at Bhumarà as well as the monuments at Nachna Kuthari itself. Before a true picture 
of developments in this period can be drawn, a whole series of comparisons with other temples 
in this as well as distant regions would have to be made. However, in this present paper I 
wish only to make a small contribution to this eventual synthesis of efforts by describing one 
seemingly unimpressive but actually quite remarkable structure at Nachna Kuthara, portions 
of which belong to this formative phase of temple building. 

The temple in question (Fig. 317) stands on a small hill a few hundred yards to the 
south of the Parvati and Mahadeva temples. In its present form it is clearly a late mediaeval 
construction which incorporates many earlier fragments, among them both Saivite and 
(converted) Jain images of perhaps the tenth century and later. Although no longer in worship, 
like a few other deserted temples at the site, it contains a Siva lingam (Fig. 318). 

The most surprising thing about the present form of this temple is that it contains 
four entrances. This would be unusual in any case; but it is particularly noteworthy when 
one realizes that the four door frames all appear to date from the late Gupta period. It seems 
rather clear that we have incorporated into this later building the reminiscences of an original 
four-doored shrine. Such a temple form although relatively rare is of great significance for 
it helps to explain the architectural origins of some of India’s greatest monuments. Notable 
among these are the Saivite cave-temples at Jogesvari and Elephanta and the Dhumar Lena 
at Ellora, all of which respond in their diagrammatic plans to the presence of a four-doored 
garbhagrha at their centre. Although a few later Hindu cave temples retain the four-doored 
shrine, and although the great mandala-complexes at Paharpur, Pagan, Borobudur, and 
Angkor bear obvious connections with the type, its use never became established in more 
conventional Buddhist and Hindu structural temples. Part of the explanation for this may 
be purely practical. In any relatively large temple, the presence of four door-openings into 
the shrine could seriously complicate building problems. One might also surmise that because 
of the diffuse focus of such a shrine type it was ill fitted to ritual requirements. Of course this 
would be less of a problem in Saivite temples, where a lingam rather than a frontally-oriented 
image was installed. One might even be tempted to hypothesize that the chaturmukha type 
of lingam could have been developed as a response to this garbhagrha type—or vice versa. 
But unfortunately we have no evidence as yet to link the evolution of four-faced lingams 
with four-doored temple types.” In any case, the iconographic features of the four doorways 
with which we are now concerned prove that the temple to which they originally belonged 
was a Vaishnavite shrine. 

We will now turn to a consideration of these doorways. Three (south, east and west) 
are fairly well-preserved while the north doorway has been almost completely rebuilt from 
other contemporary architectural elements. 

It must be admitted at the start that there is no absolute proof that the four door- 
frames which (either wholly or in part) are built into the present structure all came originally 


° See W. Spink, Ajanta to Ellora, Bombay, 1967 (also published as Marg, XX, no. 2, March, 1967), pp. 18-21. 

7 'The four-doored octagonal temple at Mundesvari (Shahabad), probably dating from the 7th century, 
appears to have been a Saivite dedication, and contains a chaturmukha lingam. There is much disagree- 
ment concerning its history. For discussion and bibliography see D.R. Patil, The Antiquarian Remains in 
Bihar (Patna, 1963). For illustrations see R.D. Banerji, op. cit., pp. 156-158 and plates VIII, IX, X, XL. 
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from a pre-existing four-doored shrine. But the probabilities of this are very high, and it is im- 
portant that we examine this evidence at the start. The door frames were originally all approx- 
imately the same height (some 8’ from the base to the bottom of the lintel) and are carved 
in evidently contemporaneous styles. They vary considerably in design; but such variations 
are actually the rule in this formative phase of temple building if we can make such a judge- 
ment on the basis of other extant multi-doored monuments of this same general period.* 

There is clear reason to believe that the four doorframes as well as various other 
related fragments from the pre-existing Vaishnavite temple all were lying together on this 
south hill when the later Saivite temple which incorporates them was built. In fact their 
presence probably suggested the unusual four-doored form which this later structure took. 
But they were not used with any particular care or “‘archaizing”’ respect. They were obviously 
used because they were ready at hand. Although the broken lintel of the west portal has 
socket-holes which suggest that it was repaired so that it could be reused, the broken lintel 
of the east portal was merely replaced by a simple stone beam (Fig. 322). Furthermore, some 
of the jamb decoration of this east portal was apparently chiseled off, perhaps so that a new 
design appropriate to the main entrance of a Saivite temple could be painted on the restored 
doorway. The south doorway is intact (Fig. 319), but the original jambs and lintel of the north 
portal must have been almost completely lost (or else too broken to use) for two large pillars 
and a window fragment (perhaps from the same original temple) were utilized for the new 
door's jambs and lintel (Fig. 326). However this make-shift lintel was too thin to provide 
proper support for the thicker matrix of the wall above, so a broken length of jamb fragment 
was laid in just behind it to rectify the situation (Fig. 327). This broken piece of upright prob- 
ably came from the original north portal, for although it relates in size and style to motifs 
on the other three doorways, it seems to be an extra piece." 

Thus, because of the arbitrary and even careless way that the original doorframes 
were used in the new building, it seems evident that they were used primarily because they 
were lying conveniently at hand. In other words, it seems clear that they were indeed part 
of an earlier four-doored temple, the other portions of which— possibly consisting of wood 
and/or brick as well as stone—are no longer standing. Indeed, if this were not the case—if the 
later architects themselves had conceived of the unusual four-doored design and had decided 
to collect a group of “antique” doorways for it from different parts of the site—one could 
hardly believe that they would have destroyed aesthetic balance of their new conception 
by building the north doorway out of such a pastiche of elements or in putting together 
the east doorway in such a haphazard way. It is equally hard to believe that they would have 
been able to find four deserted temples, all of a similar style and size, from which to collect 
these (and only these) elements. No such ruinous temples, sans doorways, remain at the site 
today. A description of the motifs on the doorways will not only help to fix the temporal and 
stylistic context in which this unusual early temple belonged but should be of interest as well 
because of the formative and sometimes surprising nature of the iconographic motifs. 

The doorways are quite varied in type, a fact that 15 witness to the formative— 
actually experimental—character of these newly developing forms. In fact, what is true of 

5 Of approximately a dozen major doorways in the Saivite cave at Jogeswari, all are quite varied in type. 
At Ajanta similar instances can readily be found (Cave Upper 6, the Cave 26 complex, etc.). 
° The possibility that it originally came from the west portal is discussed below. 
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these and other forms at Nachna Kuthara is true throughout India in this period. Doorways 
and other elements and indeed temples as a whole generally adhere to certain expected 
patterns, but no two are ever exactly alike. 

We shall start with the south portal (Fig. 319), which is relatively intact and which 
has motifs which would seem to prove that the original temple was a Vaishnavite structure. 
This doorway is characterized by the T-shaped format which, with many variations, is seen 
in numerous fifth and sixth century- monuments. However, the particular mode seen here, 
in which a continuous cylindrically shaped floral moulding firmly outlines the “T,” is not 
found before the last quarter of the fifth century. Comparable examples which show even 
extremely similar calyx-patterns can be found at Ajanta (most notably Cave 23), Deogarh 
(Fig. 335), and Bhumara. In doorways with this format, auspicious motifs characteristically 
appear within the projections of the “T” recalling similar features in less developed door- 
ways of the earlier years of the fifth century (e.g. examples at Udayagiri, Sanchi, Tigówa). 
Usually these are figures of river goddesses (as at Deogarh), river-cum-tree goddesses (as in 
most instances at Ajanta), or less often couples (as at Bhumara and the closely related ruined 
temple at Sakhar).!° 

However, here we find a unique instance of these auspicious spaces being filled with 
small vignettes depicting two avataras of Vishnu. These two scenes showing the protective 
Varaha on the left and the threatening Narasimha on the right are remarkable for their 
direct and lively, completely non-hieratic, mode of representation. They have that same 
freshness and informality which we so often note in sculptured scenes of the fifth and sixth 
century, whether we are dealing with completely unpretentious works suchas the familiar 
terracotta figure of Vishnu on Ananta from Bhitargàon (now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta) 
or the great narrative panels on the Vishnu temple at Deogarh. They belong to a period, as 
do the Mahayana paintings of Ajanta and even the complex scenes in the niches at Elephanta, 
when the technical problems which had troubled and restrained an earlier age had been 
largely solved but before the canonical and iconic conventions of the mediaeval world had 
started to impose their demands and their restraints. One recognizes them as purely *Gupta" 
conceptions, even though one is not quite sure what is meant by this term. 

In the Varaha scene (Fig. 320) one might almost contend that it is the goddess 
Prithivi who is featured, as if the auspicious female is asserting her rights to this corner of the 
doorway where Salabhanjika figures and river-goddesses are so often found. It is indeed 
surprising to see that she is not only placed in the centre of the composition but is practically 
equivalent in size to Varaha; one expects her to be a relatively diminutive figure held aloft 
by her rescuer. Adišesa, with his canopy of snake hoods, reclines with an expression of 
sweetness and an attitude of ease, forming a kind of fluid ground for the developing action, 
while the vigorously moving four-armed lord reaches out almost amorously toward the 
beautiful female figure. His cakra and śankha are clearly shown while his splendid con- 
temporary coiffure forms a strange foil to his emphatically snouted face. 

The figures in the Narasimha panel (Fig. 321) are treated with a similar plastic assur- 
ance and narrastve vigor. In its general sculptural style, the relief could be compared with 
the rather sedate seated Narasimha from Deogarh, but in its dramatic impact it has much 


10 See О. Viennot. “ bléme 3 घ 
OER foes OE ig probléme des temples a toit plat dans l'inde du nord," Arts Asiatiques, Tome XVIII, 
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the same effectiveness as the famous panel from the DaSavatara Cave at Ellora." 

Here again the god is four armed and holds the $ankha in one of his upper hands. 
The cakra appears to be held in the hand in front of his chest." Behind his expressive lion’s 
face, an elaborate hair style can be seen. Narasimha is seen in the process of actually laying 
hold of the Hiranyakasipu, who, despite his unsheathed sword(?), attempts to flee. But it is 
obvious that flight is useless. In fact, there seems to be another representation of Narasimha's 
head just behind the figure of the demon, as if to confirm the latter's impending doom. 

The spaces just beneath the projecting arms of the “Т?” of this south portal are 
filled with vigorously conceived figures of winged lions of the ornately posed yet convincingly 
naturalistic type familiar throughout the Gupta period. The panels in which they are carved 
have curving outer corners, a vestigial characteristic relating the design of the door to various 
doorway forms at other sites, none of which appear to be later than the fifth century." It is 
clear that the designers of this still rather unsettled doorway conception have effected a kind 
of compromise between this older type of format (which was still preserved in this temple's 
east portal as we shall see) and the more up-to-date strictly “T-shaped type. 

The series of 29 fine heads'* which define the upper limit of this south doorway in 
its present form recall very similar and approximately contemporaneous series on a now- 
fallen lintel at Eran. A more common variation of this kind of entablature motif consists 
of closely-set lion heads, which can be found in a number of the late fifth century caves at 
Ajanta as well as at Deogarh. The motif as it is found at Bhumara, where it consists merely 
of a series of repeated plain “beam ends," perhaps recalls the structural prototypes from 
which it derived. However, it should be noted that approximately a century earlier (in 
Udayagiri Cave 6 and in fragments from a ruined temple on the hill above the Udayagiri 
Caves) one can find a series of heads used over the doors in a somewhat similar manner.!® 

The other extant motif on the door consists of a long horizontal roof-motif which 
is intersected at the ends and centre by rather emphatic transverse chaitya forms and at the 
intermediate points by smaller forms of the same type. Such a lintel motif with its obvious 
structural parallel—parallels which surprisingly become more rather than less pronounced 
as one approaches the decades around 500 A.D.—is well-exemplified by the roughly contem- 
poraneous example at Deogarh, where the five decorative chaitya motifs are particularly 
pronounced. In the Nàchnà example, these characteristic elements are somewhat reduced, 
but this is not surprising; similar reductions can be found in numerous instances at Ajanta 


!! For the Deogarh motif, see J.N. Banerjea, The Development of Hindu Iconography, Calcutta, 1956 (2nd ed), 
pl. XXIII, 3. For the Ellora Dasávatára Cave motif, see H. Zimmer, The Art of Indian Asia, Vol. 2, 1955; 
pl. 203. 

12 This judgment is made purely on the basis of the photograph which is admittedly unclear. А 

13 See for instance Udayagiri Caves 6 and 19; the Besnagar lintel-piece now in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts; Bagh Cave 4. For illustrations, see O. Viennot, Les Divinités Fluviales Ganga et Yamuné, Paris, 1964. 
pls. 3c, 11b, 12d, and 6a respectively. I should express my appreciation for this excellent study, which 1 
have used extensively in preparing the present paper. А T 

14 The lintel shows some imbalance in its design, for there are 15 heads on the left, 13 on the right. he one 
in the exact centre is set very slightly off by its wider spacing. 

15 Photo reference: nos. 11713, 11715, 11720, Asian Art Archives, 
as AAA). 

16 Photo reference for Udayagiri Cave 6: Les Divinités Fluviales, pl. 36; 
For the fragments of the door from the ruined (early fifth century?) temple 
6814, 6815, 6816. 


University of Michigan (hereafter cited 


also ААА, WM25, WM27, WM29. 
at Udayagiri: AAA 6813, 
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and various other sites. Sometimes, as is the case in the approximately contemporaneous 
Parvati temple (Fig. 333) at Nachna itself, the two lesser chaitya motifs are omitted altogether. 

The playful pairs of birds which appear on this horizontal roof motif are not a very 
common device; but somewhat similar ones do appear on the lintel of Gave 15 at Ajanta. 
Slightly later (ca. 520 A.D.) one can also find similar birds over the main (east) doorway 
of the shrine at JogeSwari. 

The repeated pillar and arch pattern just below the horizontal roof motif is one 
which is common in this period (see, for instance, examples both on and above the lintel 
of the Deogarh doorway). 

When I visited this temple at Nachna I did not carefully examine the plain inner 
surrounds of this south doorway, assuming that they were reconstructed elements; for the 
present character of this portion of the doorway is hardly typical of the period. It seems almost 
certain that the original doorway would have had richly decorated inner surrounds something 
like those of the west doorway or of the doorway at Deogarh. If so, then the present elements 
must either date from the period when the temple was reconstructed, or else (like the 
remaining inner surround of the east doorway) they may have chiselled down so that painted 
motifs could be added. However, I cannot speak with authority on this point. 

We will next consider the east doorway (Fig. 322) which was presumably the main 
portal and upon which we would expect to find an even more important representation of 
Vishnu than we have seen on the south door. However, the east doorway is far from intact, 
and no such motif or motifs appear. Nonetheless it is probably fair to deduce that such a 
figure appeared over the original doorway at its very centre." 

The present east portal has a plain stone beam across the top, but some hundred feet 
west of the temple there is a discarded lintel fragment (Figs. 324, 325) which obviously once 
belonged to this doorway in its original form; for the tubular floral moulding and the adjacent 
rosette moulding on this fragment fit with those of the right jamb. On this broken stone two 
pairs of soaring couples, who must have been mirrored by similar pairs on the now-lost left 
side of the lintel, converge upon a now-missing central motif. It seems reasonable to assume 
that this motif was a figure of Vishnu; in fact the whole arrangement may have closely 
paralleled that at Deogarh. Such an arrangement, where converging devotees are centered 
upon a relatively large central deity, is common in this period; see for instance examples at 
Bhumara, Sakhar" and in one of the other ruinous temples at Nachna itself, a shrine locally 
known as the Rüpni temple (Fig. 334). 

The other motifs on the lintel are also of interest. Although the tubular floral 
moulding does not jog out to form а “T” as in the south doorway, the “Т” format was pro- 
duced by vyàla panels at the lintel ends, of which the right one only is preserved. In Gupta 
art such vyalas, with dwarfs (very eroded in the present example) riding upon them and play- 
ing beneath them, are common features either on doorways or on throne backs. 

The appearance of the dallying couple on this lintel would seem to prove that the 
second surround of the original doorway was decorated with this characteristic motif. The 
rosetted horizontal upon which they stand can be compared with very similar panel-dividers 

5 aL Sn AAA 6165, 11217; see also the drawing in Archaeological Survey of Western India, vol. 5, 
18 Photo reference: O. Viennot, op. cit., figs. 28, 30. 
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at Ajanta and other sites. The inner surround, with its scrolling floral motif, is also a very 
common motif in doorways of this general period. 

The rosetted moulding and the tubular floral moulding are still to be seen on the 
left and right jambs of the present doorway. The floral moulding rises out of very conven- 
tional pirnaghata motifs. They in turn are supported by equally conventional dwarfs (Fig. 323) 
strikingly similar to those found at Deogarh. Although, as we have noted, the upper portions 
of a pilaster appear at each end of the lintel which originally belonged to this doorway, they 
are not continued on the present jambs. It seems apparent that they have been cut away 
because, bereft of their upper portions, they would have looked very out of place. It is 
also quite probable that the chiselled-down surface and that of the plain lintel above was 
painted with motifs appropriate to the new (Saivite) structure. 

The original north doorway is all but missing. However as mentioned above, a 
jamb fragment probably from the original portal was apparently lying conveniently at hand 
and was used to augment the lintel structure of the present doorway (Fig. 327). This present 
portal is a rather impressive pastiche (Fig. 326). It includes (as its lintel) a broken window 
motif of a type seen in various other fragments lying at the site or preserved in the Ramban 
Museum.? Such a window may of course once have been part of the original temple which 
stood at this point. The two splendid pillars which now serve as the jambs of this north portal 
may also have come from this original temple—possibly from a rather elaborate portico. Both 
of these elements belong to a late fifth or early sixth century stylistic context and show the 
flourishing but still slightly diffident grace of typically Gupta forms. The couples with which 
they are decorated form useful motifs for comparison with related motifs in farflung sites, 
for such couples are among the most characteristic motifs of fifth and sixth century art. 

The west portal (Fig. 328) of the present temple preserves a fairly complete record 
of its earlier predecessor, even though the lintel and the right jamb have now fallen away. 
However, they still lie in close proximity to it (Fig. 3 30). 

Since tubular floral mouldings bounding doorways on the sides and top became an 
almost invariable motif in the late fifth and early sixth centuries, we should probably assume 
that this motif occurred in the original west doorway. Although such a moulding is no longer 
in evidence here, it is possible that the jamb fragment built into the lintel of the north doorway 
is actually a piece of it. 

The central motif of the now fallen lintel (Figs. 331, 332) f this west portal was an 
image of Sürya, a deity often found in secondary positions on Vaishnavite temples. From 
an iconographic point of view this is of particular interest for no other Sürya groups of this 
particular rather complex type are known from the Gupta period. The haloed god, adorned 
with crown and necklace, stands frontally behind his squatting charioteer, within a chariot 
drawn by seven steeds. Sürya's (two?) arms are broken away, but he probably held up the 
conventional lotuses. Like other premedieval images, he wears no sacred thread. The goddesses 
Оза and Pratyüsà shoot their arrows from either side, while (as slightly later is to be prescribed 
in the Vishnudharmottara) Dandi with his lotus(?) and staff appears below at the god’s proper 
left, and Pingala with his pen(?) and inkpot appears at the right. Two other very ruinous 
images also appeared at the extreme left and right ends (i.e. front and back) of the chariot. 

19 Photo reference: AAA 11871 (fragment near Parvati temple); 11960 (fragment in Ramban Museum). 
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The whole rather informal composition conveys a narrative feeling quite in contrast to the 
increasing hieraticism of later depictions. This lively effect is further enhanced by the pre- 
sence of the soaring figures which (like their counterparts on the broken lintel of the east 
portal) converge upon the large central motif from either side. | 

| The chariot, which is treated with an unusual liveliness, has a typically curved-up 
front and single wheel and is rendered “conceptually” from the side. The seven horses, on 
the other hand, leap outward (three slightly toward each side and one directly toward the 
front), and Sürya himself is of course positioned in this same frontal direction.” 

The ends of this lintel-piece are bordered by pilasters whose shafts continue on the 
jambs. The auspicious pürnaghata motifs of the capitals are also repeated at the pilaster bases 
while their kirtimukha motifs are also to be seen further down on the pilasters as well as within 
the chaitya arch motifs which decorate the top of the lintel. There are only three of these 
chaitya arch motifs on the lintel instead of the somewhat more familiar number of five; this 
lesser number is also found on the doorway of the nearby Parvati temple—a doorway which in 
many other regards also is rather closely related to the portal we are presently discussing. 

The inner surround of this west portal consisted of a splendidly conceived floral- 
scroll motif. This typically exuberant Gupta device rises out of conchs (Fig. 329) just above the 
river goddesses which decorate the doorway's base, and links, as it were, the aquatic motifs 
below with that of the sun above. | 

It would seem correct to say that in the very late fifth and the early sixth century 
artists were more concerned than at other periods in establishing an overall consistency—both 
decorative and structural (or quasi-structural)—in their doorway designs. Thus in this door- 
way, and quite commonly in this period, there is a clear suggestion that the pilasters actually 
support a lintel which in itself relates to an actual architectural form. In the same way, the 
inner moulding (just described) is carefully continued upon the lintel, while one can assume 
that the outer tubular floral moulding (which we assume once existed) was similarly carried 
around the doorway. 

Between the outer pilasters and the inner scrolling surround of this west doorway 
another moulding appears which consists of a sequence of panels containing small figures. 
Аз is common in doorways from the last quarter of the fifth century onward, and reflecting 
the same compositional consistency which we have just mentioned, this surround continues 
across the lintel in the form of a converging series of soaring figures bringing flowers or other 
offerings. As we have noted above, such figures also appear on the east portal of the present 
temple. Both the nearby Rüpni temple (Fig. 334) and the Parvati temple (Fig. 333) show a 
similar device, as do the roughly contemporaneous temples at Deogarh (Fig. 335). Bhumara 
and Sakhar. At Ajanta, the device develops toward the later part of the site's Mahayana phase 
—say by 485 A.D. | 

In all of the temples just mentioned, as in this present example, the figures on the 
vertical portion of the surround are generally standing. They are usually representations , as 
here, of loving couples or other auspicious figures holding flowers, standing under trees, or 
raising their hands in protective or welcoming or worshipful gestures. Very often, again 
as 1s the case here, the vertical mouldings are “supported” by corpulent crouching yakshas. 

? cf. the slightly later and more hieratic Sürya from Kashipur (Bengal) in the Asutosh Museum (Banerjea, 


op. cit., pl. XXVIII, fig. 4. Here the wheel is also placed at the side, and the horses are more logically 
related to it; but the conflict between frontal and lateral movement remains. | di 
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It is risky to judge developments in this area by reference to a site as far away as 
Ajanta, but it might be noted that at Ajanta these small figures on the jamb uprights remain 
contained within carefully framed panels until very late in the evolution of doorways at the 
site—say until about 485 to 490 A.D. At that time we often find them much more freely 
treated, as if they have broken loose from their constricting frames—although of course their 
size and positions are still actually determined by the space allotted to this surround.” These 
doorway motifs at Nachna—as at Deogarh and other closely related. sites—parallel this 
relatively late mode of treatment at Ajanta. | 

It is significant that the topmost panels of this surround show both on the left and 
right sides figures of tree goddesses. Even in their poses—the one on the right holding a vina 
and the one on the left leaning gently on an attendant dwarf—they remind one of the female 
figures which commonly appear as clearly featured elements in the upper corners of porch 
and shrine doorways of numerous fifth century temples. However the figures here are hardly 
emphasized at all, either in terms of size of position. 

Throughout the fifth century (e.g. at Sañchi, Tigowa, Udayagiri, Besnagar, Ajanta, 
Ghatotkacha, Bagh, Aurangabad, etc.), these goddesses appeared at the door's upper corners.” 
But while they were almost invariably associated with trees, they clearly had a dual symbol- 
ism. They were river-goddesses as well. In fact they were probably to be thought of 
primarily as river goddesses. But by the late fifth century we find that the role of such figures 
is becoming confused and compromised. Instead of standing upon a makara or a turtle, they 
sometimes have no vehicle whatever and thus seem to have lost their fluvial function. This 
becomes increasingly evident as the Mahayana phase develops at Ajanta, and it seems to be 
evidenced here as well, both on this doorway and on the doorway of the Parvati temple. At 
the same time there is a concomitant tendency to depict the river goddesses at the door 
bases, a position at which they only are very rarely found before the latest years of the fifth 
century.“ There is obviously a significant interplay between these two trends, for in the 
sixth century, when the depiction of river goddesses at the door bases has become conventional, 
it becomes increasingly hard to find either tree or river goddesses in their old positions at the 
door's upper corners. The doorway at Deogarh (ca. 500 A.D.?) is certainly one of the last 
instances where clearly defined river goddesses are found at the door's upper corners, while 
the doorway of the south porch at Joge$wari (ca. 520 A.D.) is one of the last where clearly 
defined tree goddesses are found in this position.* Around 500 A.D. the normal placement of 
river goddesses had shifted to the door bases and interest in the representation of tree goddesses 
was starting to decline altogether. The west portal which we are now considering, with its 
minor tree goddesses above and its major river goddesses below, is exactly in this transitional 
situation as is the doorway of the Párvati temple. In the east doorway of this temple and in 
the shrine doorway of the Rüpni temple at Náchnà as well as in the doorways of the temples 
at Bhumarà and Sakhar, the tree goddesses above are actually replaced by loving couples, 
and the emphasis has shifted almost entirely to the fluvial deities at the base. 

The splendid river goddesses depicted here (Figs. 329, 330) must be amo the very 


?^! Photo reference: Ajanta to Ellora, p. 42, figs, 14-15. 

22 For numerous illustrations, see Les Divinités Fluviales, Pl. 20 (Buksar) and Pl. 24 (Nareshvar). 
= Ibid., Pl. 5 (Ajantā Cave Lower 6 shrine doorway); Pl. 11, (Udayagiri Cave 19). 2 

24 Ibid., Pl. 8d (Jogeswari South Porch doorway); also Ajanta to Ellora, р. 44, figs. 22 and 23. 
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first representations of a variation of this motif which becomes increasingly elaborate during 
the course of the sixth century. The very few earlier depictions of such goddesses at the jamb 
bases (notably at Udayagiri Cave 19 and Ajanta Cave Lower 6) are very diffident conceptions 
by comparison. Here, on each side of the door, the goddess and her two female attendants 
(the smaller of which supports her honorific parasol) stand out boldly and rhythmically com- 
posed in remarkably high relief. All of the voluptuousness and sensuousness, yet all of the 
underlying restraint and grace of Gupta art, is summarized in their forms and in the simple 
yet effective composition. The goddess on the left represents Jumna riding her tortoise, which 
is appropriately saddled for this purpose. Her attendants balance upon the backs of fishes. 
The river goddess on the (now fallen) right jamb must have been Ganga, but the makara 
upon which she characteristically rides cannot be seen for the base of the jamb has been 
badly damaged. 

Given the present state of our knowledge of this general period, it would be im- 
possible to arrange this and other closely related doorways in any sure chronological sequence. 
Motifs in such a vigorously formative phase seldom develop according to any “ideal” scheme 
and are more likely to reflect the sudden enthusiasms of the artists who made them than they 
are the carefully wrought expectations of later scholars. But it would be tempting to suggest 
that the doorway at Deogarh, where the river goddesses still appear at the upper corners, 
is slightly earlier than our west portal and that the doorway of the Parvati temple falls between 
the two. In the Parvati temple doorway the river goddesses have descended, rather hesitantly, 
to share the jamb bases with the larger dvarapálas, while the upper corners of the doorway, 
decorated with large tree goddesses, remain as emphatic points of interest. The doorway at 
Bhumara and in the Rüpni temple at Nachna could represent a still slightly later stage of 
development, with an additional flying figure added, and a further decline in the importance 
and size of the motifs at the upper corners. In still later doorways (e.g. Buksar and Nareshvar)” 
the river-goddess groups become even more elaborate. In this process the dvarapalas, who so 
dependably guarded the doorjambs of most of the cave temples of the late fifth century 
and who remain very much in control at both Deogarh and the Parvati temple at Nachna, 
suffer a considerable decline in prestige, size and placement. Throughout the following 
centuries they tend to retire to subsidiary roles, often being assimilated into the entourage 
of the river goddesses themselves. 

We do not at present have sufficient knowledge to date the temples of this general 
period with precision, beyond asserting that they must have been created in the late fifth 
and/or early sixth century A.D. Such a general conclusion takes account of the evidence 
supplied by certain chronological landmarks in Gupta art itself,’ as well as historical-cum- 
artistic evidence supplied by monuments and related inscriptions at sites such as Mandasor, 
Eran, and Bagh.” This conclusion also gains strength from a recognition of the manner in 

Š Pino reece O. Viennot, Les Diis Fi, PI. зо uke) and Pl. 24 (New. Ó , 
each б бы sid मत oe eee ee i 
Biase Rurüs КЫ 914), PP t rA Die figurale Plastik der Guptazei t, А 
Scul eg ph 5 Asi ulturgeschichte Asiens, V (1929/ 30), pp. 15-40; S. Weiner, “From Gupta. to Pala 
Ariibu PLE XXVI паа. AAV EDO), PP- 167-182; J. Rosenfield, “On the Dated Carvings of Sarnath, 

| , , no. I (1963), pp. 10-26. 
27 For inscriptions at the sites, see J.F. Fleet, Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings, Corpus Inscriptionem Indicarum, 


ПІ, Calcutta, 1888 (reprinted Varanasi, 1963); and V.V. Mi : iptions of the K “Chedi 
3 , eI | 3 ап «We as 5 єт jf і | lachuri-t di 
Era, Corpus Inscriptionem Indicarum, IV, orate Jy 1955. ese و‎ ed ; 
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which these temples show features which can be related to developments at Ajanta and 
other Vakataka sites, for the evolution of such Vakataka monuments can be analyzed with 
some precision and can be placed within the last third of the fifth century." Our re-dating 
of such developed monuments as Joge$wari and Elephanta to the second quarter of the sixth 
century, if acceptable, would further support such conclusions by providing a convincing 
(stylistic) terminus ante quem for monuments such as the *'four-doored" temple at Nachna, 
even though the sites lie at a great distance from each other." 

Nāchnā, with its old fortress and its numerous old temples, must once have been an 
important centre. Indeed, even in Cunningham's day, it was still called Khas Küthara. He 
records that “The people say that Küthara was a great city in former times, and that it was 
the capital of the king of the country.” We cannot be entirely certain under whose aegis it 
achieved this importance, but there is good reason to assume that it was during the ascendancy 
of the Uchchakalpa kings, who are known to have been ruling the late fifth and early sixth 
century and who left various inscriptions in this region; indeed one inscription appears at 
Nachna itself. 

There are three successive Uchchakalpa kings whom we should consider in connec- 
tion with developments at Nachna and at sites closely related to it. They are as follows: 

Vyaghra (Vyaghradeva, a contemporary of the Vakataka Prithivishena II?) 

Jayanatha (known dates 174 and 177, probably referable to Gupta era) 

Sarvanatha (known dates 191, 193, 197, 214, probably referable to Gupta era) 

Vyaghra, as Mirashi has convincingly argued, must be identified with Vyaghradeva 
of the stone inscriptions at Nachna itself and at Ganj, a village only two or three miles away. 
In both of these donative records, he refers to his feudatory status, for he “meditates on the 
feet of the illustrious Prithivishena (II), the Maharaja of the Vakatakas.’’ The dates of с. 470 
to c. 490 A.D., which have been determined partly by reference to the more securely fixed 
regnal period of his son, would be supported by this synchronisms, for Prithivishena II was 
the last known king of the main branch of the Vakatakas which must have fallen from power 
before the end of the fifth century. Indeed, it is likely that before his reign had ended Vyaghra 
had become a feudatory of the Vakataka king Harishena, whose courtiers helped to build 
the Ajantà caves; for it seems that this great ruler of the collateral branch of the family took 
over Prithivishena's domains sometimes between 480 and 490 A.D? 

Such political connections between the Vakatakas and the feudatory Vyaghra help to 
explain the stylistic connections between monuments such as the temples at Nachna and the 
caves which had been developing from about 465 A.D. under Vakataka patronage at Ajanta; 
in the same way the continuing ‘Gupta quality of the Nachna sculptures can be explained 

28 See W. Spink, “Ajanti and Ghatotkacha: A Preliminary Analysis," Ars Orientalis, VI (1966), pp- 135-155: 

29 Ajanta to Ellora, pp. 7-10; also W. Spink, “Ellora’s Earliest Phase," Bulletin of the American Academy of 
Benares, Y (1967), pp. 20-22. 

30 Cunningham, op. cit., p. 95. | 

31 For the inscriptions, see J. Fleet, Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings, Corpus Inscriptionem Indicarum, III, 
Calcutta, 1888 (reprinted Varanasi, 1963); pp. 110-139; V.V. Mirashi, Inscriptions of the Vakatakas, CH, V, 
Ootacamund, 1963, pp. 89-92. For discussion and further references, see V.V. Mirashi, “A Note on the 


Dates of Uchchakalpa Kings," in Studies in Indology, I, Nagpur, 1960, pp. 199-205; V.V. Mirashi, “Vakataka 

Prithivishena, the suzerain of Vyaghradeva," in Studies tn Indology, 11, Nagpur, 1961, рр. 167-174- 

32 Inscriptions of the Vakatakas, рр. 91, 92. ч 6: - 

33 Ibid., p. xxviii. For our slightly different dating of Harishena, see “Ajanta an Ghatotkacha, p. 139, 
note I. 
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in part by the fact that the region had presumably been under fairly direct domination by the 
Gupta dynasty until that house fell upon troubled times in about the mid-fifth century. 

Jayanatha, like his father and his son (the latter's inscription appears at nearby 
Bhumari), certainly ruled over this same region. He issued land grants in the years 174 and 
177, dates which it is generally agreed refer to the Gupta era, thus corresponding with 
A.D. 493 and 496.” Mirashi has assigned Jayanatha's reign to the period c. 490 to c. 510 A.D., 
which seems reasonable.” 

It is conceivable that the original four-doored temple and the other related monu- 
ments at Nàchnà were built during Vyaghra’s reign (i.e. с. 470-490 A.D.), but it is more 
likely that they fall in the period of Jayanatha (i.e. c. 490-510 A.D.). At this time, the Uchcha- 
kalpas had presumably asserted their independence from the Vakataka house, for Jayanatha's 
inscriptions (unlike his father's) make no mention of any overlord. This interpretation would 
gain credence in the light of what we know of Vakataka history; for it appears that by 490 A.D. 
Harishena's great empire was breaking up, and that by 500 A.D. it was in complete ruin.” 
Just as the fact of the Vakataka disruption had apparently been responsible for the rising 
fortunes of the “augmenting kingdom of the Traikitakas’’** in western India, it seems reason- 
able to assume that at Nachnà and nearby sites we can witness, in this sudden efflorescence 
of temple building, the waxing fortunes of Uchchakalpa power. 

Such a warping of history to our purposes would hardly be excusable if the evidence 
from the monuments themselves did not so well support it. We have suggested above that the 
Deogarh temple may well be earlier than the four-doored temple at Nachnà; in any case it can 
hardly be very much, if at all, later. And the Deogarh temple relates in many ways to develop- 
ments at Ajanta and Aurangabad which do not take place until very late in the patronage of 
those sites—not earlier than about 490 A.D.” Even though a considerable distance separates 
these sites, when one considers the great possibilities for cultura] intercourse which existed 
during Harishena’s reign, it is impossible to dismiss the significance of the stylistic connections 
which exist 

We also suggested that the Siva temple of Bhumara should be assigned to a slightly 
later date than the four-doored temple and the Parvati temple at Náchna. If the four-doored 
temple dates to the period around 500-510 A.D., it would seem reasonable to place the 
Bhumara temple at about 510 to 520 A.D. This would place it within the reign of Jayanatha’s 
son, Sarvanatha (c. 510-535). It is perhaps significant that an inscription of this very ruler 
has been found in the same village.” | 

34 See The Classical Age, pp. 30 ff. \ 
35 Fleet, ор. cit., pp. 117-125. 
36 Inscriptions of the Vakatakas, p. XXVIII. 
7 Ajanta to Ellora, pp. 7-10. | 
gus кой pu Plate of the Traikütakas of the year 245 (—494 A.D.) see Inscriptions of the Kalachuri-Chedi 
2 i an analysis of motifs at the Vakataka sites, see Ajanta to Ellora. - à 
or the Bhumara Inscription, see Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings, pp. 110-112. The inscription is a 


joint record defining the boundaries between Sarvanatha’s territory and the adjacent domains of Mahi- 
raja Hastin, whose rule ended c. 517; see The Classical Age, p. зо. 
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Brahmanical Sculptures from Bharat Kala Bhavan 


Indian art specimens in Bharat Kala Bhavan at Varanasi owe their existence to the mighty 
efforts of Sri Rai Krishnadasa, founder-director of this great institution. He has been all the 
while busy in acquiring superb art pieces for this Museum, with the result that the Kala 
Bhavan now occupies a very prominent place among the Art Galleries of the world. This 
institution is extremely rich in Brahmanical sculptures as well; a few of the lot are now dis- 
cussed in the present paper. 

1. Visvarüpa Vishnu: accession no. 152, ht. 53 cm; Fig. 336. 

Carved out of white spotted red sandstone of Sikri-Rüpabasa, this fragmentary relief 
probably represents the Visvariipa aspect of Vishnu, in the art of third century A.D. The panel 
is sufficiently damaged. The second row, from right, depicts Vishnu busts emanating one 
upon other from behind. The faces are mostly mutilated but the carving of a simple wheel 
in the upper left hand, in all the figures in this row, helps in their proper identification as 
*Vishnu figures.' This particular mode of presenting human figures reminds us of a somewhat 
similar device in the lifesize Kushàna Chaturmukha-linga,' discovered by me at Nand, near 
Ajmer, in Rajasthan. The motif seems to have been further developed in the famous Parel 
Siva? though of a later date. | 

The cult of Krishna and Balarama was popular in Mathura and Rajasthan even 
during the centuries before the Christian Era. A number of Vasudeva Vishnu icons were carved 
at Mathura subsequently, including the interesting relief depicting Chaturvyitha Vishnu’ in 
Kushàna art, now preserved in Mathura Museum (nos. 392-95). The fragmentary relief from 
Bharat Kala Bhavan seems to have represented the 'Visvarüpa aspect of Vishnu' in the late- 
Kushana art. It is, at the present moment, the solitary specimen of its type in early Indian 
sculpture though we are aware of a Gupta Vifvarüpa* relief from Mathura Museum itself. 
The latter of course associates animal heads (of a lion and a boar) with the central human 
head of Vasudeva whereas the animal heads are completely missing in the Kala Bhavan relief 
under study. 

2. Govardhanadhara Krishna: accession no. 
Varanasi; Fig. 337. 

This is a colossal statue of great artistic and iconographic interest. 
earliest extant representation of Krishna lifting the Govardhana mountain in 


! R.C. Agrawala, Purdtattva—Bulletin of Archaeological Society, Varanasi, IT, 1968-09, pp. 53-4 plate X. 

2 J.N. Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, Calcutta 1956, plate 41, no. 1. | ed : 

3 R.C. Agrawala, Visvesvarinand Indological Journal, Hoshiarpur, HI (1), 1965, pP- рез de xu pue 
N.P. Joshi, Mathura Sculptures, 1966, plate 38. It has till recently been identified as Бии Dato t 
hardly convincing. 

4 N.P. Joshi, of. cit., plate 88. 


147, ht. 212 cm; 6th century; from 


In fact this is the 
the art of Uttar 
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Pradesh, though an earlier specimen, in baked clay, was discovered at Rangamahalj in 
Bikaner region of Rajasthan. Bharat Kala Bhavan statue appears to have been carved for 
regular worship whereas the Rangamahal terracotta relief served the purpose of decoration 
on the exterior of some late-Kushàna or early-Gupta temple. Viewed in this light, the former 
was intended to be a cult object, a fact which has got an important bearing on the contempo- 
rary religious conditions at Varanasi. Here, Krishna has been shown as a boy, with Sikhandaka' 
hair and vyaghranakha (Hindi, baghanakha) necklace, which are so closely associated with 
Skanda-Kumira in Indian art. Krishna, in the statue under scrutiny, has placed his right 
hand on the rope-like girdle hanging on his right thigh; he has raised up the mountain on his 
left palm; he has been shown as Vrihat Vapuh quite successfully. Another elegant cult image 
of Govardhanadhara Krishna has not so far been discovered in Mathura and its vicinity; the 
one in Mathura Museum’ is of crude workmanship and later in date. The statue in Bharat 
Kala Bhavan is decidedly a superb specimen of Gupta workmanship.* 

3. Dadhimanthana: accession no. 180; ht. 52 cm; from Varanasi; Fig. 338. 

The relief presents the independent carving of Dadhimanthana scene in a charming 
manner. In the upper half appear two gopis (milkmaids), with milk pots on their heads; below 
stands Yaśodā churning the curd with the help of a traditional churning stick" and Krishna 
is stealing butter from the pot. The entire grouping of the figures has been executed with 
great precision; the impact of Gupta art is evident at a glance; specially noteworthy is the 
facial expression of Bala Krishna and likewise curly hair on his head. The sculpture may 
well be dated towards the 6th century A.D. We do come across this motif on the Gupta pillar 
from Mandora” in Jodhpur region but not as an independent statue. We have still to await 
such a specimen from Mathura which is so closely associated with Krishna-cult. The Dadhi- 
manthana sculpture from Bharat Kala Bhavan is therefore an important object in the realm 
of Gupta art; the execution of all the figures therein is equally attractive. 

4. Baladeva killing Lomaharshana; accession no. 20088; from Dholpur-Rajasthan; 
ht. 69 cm; 8th century; Fig. 339. 

This rectangular panel, in red sandstone, is equally important because of the 
carving of a legend which was not very popular among the Indian sculptors. Here is an 
independent representation of Balarama hurling, at Sita Lomaharshana, with the mighty 
plough held in both the hands, thus justifying his haladhara aspect quite successfully. It cor- 
roborates the literary data recorded" in the Bhagavata Purana, X, Chapter 78. In fact this 
type of scenes are very few in the realm of Indian sculpture. One tiny carving of the story 

5 Lalit Kala, No. 8, 1960, plate 21, fig. 1. This isa rare terracotta relief depicting Krishna as a fully grown up 
man, with prominent пе насе on the face shown under the impact of Gandhāra art. Тһе Srivatsa mark 
on the chest, suggesting his divine nature, is quite unusual in such images. 

6 Also depicted in the Krishna Lilà sculptures from Paharpur in Bengal; Kaliya-damana stone relief in Mathura 
Museum, and illustrated by N.P. Joshi, op. cit., plate 89. 

7 No. D. 47; A. K. Coomaraswamy (History of Indian & Indonesian Art, London 1927, plate 102, p. 235) 
had assigned it to rine Kushana period but the be meus was duly corrected by Dr. V.S. Agrawala in the 
Journal of U. P. Historical Society, Lucknow, XXII, 1949, p. 110. 

8 Archaeological Survey of India— Annual Report, 1926-27, plate 46-D. The portion between the shoulder and 

А ате k ee have been artificially provided at the present moment. 

Sanh ono slates ug . ala's paper in the Journal of Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 23 ) 

!! Krishna Deva, Lalit Kala, No. 7, 1960, pp. 83-84, plate 31, fig. r. 
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was noticed by me on one of the Chedi pillars on the outskirts of village Marai, in district Satna 
of Madhya Pradesh. An elegant stone panel has been reported from Khajuraho” wherein, 
we notice a serpent-hood canopy above the head of Baladeva; he is shown as two armed and 
pot bellied; Lomaharshana is seated on a high seat as also in Bharat Kala Bhavan relief. 
The existing carving from Dholpur (Bharatpur region) is therefore a welcome addition to 
Rajasthani sculptures depicting the Krishna-Baladeva legends. In a 6th century relief from 
the Lakshamana Temple at Sirpur (M.P.), we notice Baladeva standing in pratyalidha pose. All 
these sculptural remains appear to represent a variant tradition, substituting the plough” for 
kuga grass as the weapon for striking at Sita Lomaharshana, who had failed to pay respect 
to Balarama, while others received him with great reverence. 

5. Ramayana Panel: accession no. 165, from Banaras City; ht. 66 cm; 6th century 
A.D.; Fig. 340. 

Very few sculptures depicting the Ramayana scenes have so far been reported in 
early Indian art, most prominent of them being a few Gupta pieces from Deogarh (dist. 
Jhansi, U.P.) and now preserved in the National Museum at New Delhi. Contemporary 
sculptures bearing Rama legend, have recently been examined by me at Nachna Kuthara™ 
(M.P.) and one in the Allahabad Museum.” Bharat Kala Bhavan also preserves one 
relief in this reference (no. 165); it depicts the bridging of mighty ocean by the monkeys 
carved in the lower half of the panel. In the upper half can be seen, on a high seat, Rama 
and Lakshamana to right; Rama carries a bow on his left shoulder whereas both the brothers 
put on the chhannavira in the typical Gupta style. In front of them are sitting the monkey 
chief, Sugriva and the ardent devotee Hanumana nearby. The discovery of this particular 
relief from Varanasi, further proves the existence of some Gupta Temple which was studded, 
on exteriors, with such ornamental reliefs. 

6. Devi Sculptures 

The collection of Devi sculptures in the Kala Bhavan is quite superb. One repre- 
sents three-headed Brahmani (no. 21468, ht. 61 cm; Fig. 341, ninth cent.) in standing pose. 
It appears to have once graced some Brahmanic temple of Kotah—Jhalawar in Rajasthan. 
In her upper right hand she holds the manuscript, a kamandalu in the lower left, the lower 
right hand has been stretched below in varada pose, while the upper left 1s damaged. The 
entire execution of the sculpture is quite splendid, the column-like pilasters on the sides further 
confirm the above dating. The anatomical details of standing Devi include a slender waist, 
calm and serene faces, matted locks (jata) on all the heads, prominent breasts and a vanamala 
touching the shin bones. It is really one of the most powerful specimens of mediaeval sculpture 
from eastern Rajasthan or the neighbouring region of Madhya Pradesh. 

Equally interesting is dancing Vaishnavi (no. 174; ht. 67 cm; from Varanasi; Fig. 342). 
She has put on a typical crown on the head and carries all the weapons of her husband (Vishnu) 
in her hands. Her graceful looks, well modelled body and dance pose have been executed 
quite vividly. It is one of the very few Vaishnavi sculptures shown in Chatura pose, a fact 


2 Ramashraya Avasthi, Khajuraho ki Deva Pratimaen, Hindi, 1967, Agra, plate 53. 
© Lalit Kala, No. т, p. 84. 

14 R.C. Agrawala, East & West, Rome 17 (3-4), 1967, pp. 279-80, figures 14-16. 

= Ibid., fig. 12. 
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which enhances its importance still further. It is really a very powerful sculpture in mediaeval 


Indian art. | y | 
Most important of Dezi icons in the Kala Bhavan, is the statue depicting goddess 


Aindri in seated pose (no. 20362, ht. 52 cm; from Amaon, Sev Shahabad (Bihar); 
Fig. 243; 8th-oth century). Another independent specimen of this type will be awaited with 
eagerness; the goddess holds a double pronged thunderbolt ( vajra) in her left hand and some 
fruit in the right. On her forehead is shown the horizontal ( tiryaga lochana) third-eye mark as 
in case of Indra,’ though we are not aware of any pre-Gupta image of Indra of this parti- 
cular type. On the other hand, we notice such an additional eye on the forehead of Siva in 
the Kushana art of Mathura." In the famous Siva-Parvati stone image from Kosam™ and 
now in Indian Museum at Calcutta, we have the horizontal eye mark on the forehead of both 
Siva and Parvati. This particular motif further supports the close association. of Siva and 
Indra as described in early Indian literature. On most of the early Kushana coins? we find 
Siva carrying weapons like даўта and añkuía, which were subsequently associated with Indra 
in Indian sculpture. Dr. Sten Konow had pointed out long ago that vajra with Indra was 
a late innovation; in the Rig Veda (II. 33.3), Rudra is addressed as vajrabahu while according 
to the Atharva Veda (IV. 28.6), Bhava and Sarva are asked to use vajra against the evil doers.” 
The use of Siva’s epithet as OESHO (—Bhaves$a—Siva) on Kushana coins and that үе 
showing him with a vajra in one of his hands, recalls to our minds the Vedic concept described 
above. Let us look forward for a representation of Indra or Indrani having the horizontal 
third eye mark on the forehead and datable to the Kushana and Sunga period. 

The importance of Bharat Kala Bhavan Aindri statue is further enhanced by the 
unusual depiction of a few rows of eye marks (netravalis) on her left shoulder and also below 
the ekavali put on round her neck. Indra is popularly described as thousand-eyed ( Sahasraksha) 
in Sanskrit literature and that is why his spouse is also represented with numerous eye marks 
in the Aindri sculpture under scrutiny. It recalls to our minds a gth century (Bihar) Buddhist 
sculpture from Kurkihar and now preserved in Indian Museum at Calcutta; the figure of 
Indra," appearing to the left of Buddha, has got an eye mark on his chest, just below the 
hanging ekévali; there is no eye mark on his forehead. 

We have still to find out an ‘independent’ statue of Indra wherein he may be repre- 
sented as Sahasraksha in the real sense of the word. The existing Aindri stone relief from Bharat 
Kala Bhavan is therefore of great iconographic interest; another image of Sahasrakshi Aindri 
has not been published so far. The absence of a high crown of Indra in this Aindri statue is 
equally interesting. The 12th century inscription of Gopaladeva clearly describes Aindri 

16 From Mathura has been discovered a Gupta statue with horizontal third eye mark on the forehead (N.P. 
Joshi, op. cit., plate 77). This may be compared with a later relief from Paharpur (Bengal); S.K. Saraswati, 
Early Sculpture of Bengal, Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, XXX, plate 15; C.C. Das 
Gupta, Paharpur and its monuments, Calcutta, 1961, figure 9A. 

" Wand nece linga, no. H. 2 in State Museum Lucknow; four-headed Siva, no. 382 in Mathura 

18 J.N. Banerjea, op. cit., plate 38, figure 2. 

19 Ibid., pp. 122-25. 

20 Sten Konow, Acta Orientalia, VIII (4), 1929, pp. 311-17. 

?! P.T. Banerjee’s interesting study published in Indo-Asian Culture, Delhi, 17(4), October 1968, pp. 16-19, 
plate 4. On plate I he illustrates the 7th century wall-painting fragment from Balawaste in Central Asia 


and depicting an eye mark on the right hand of a male person represented on it, Dr. P.T. Banerjee identi- 
fies this male person with ‘Indra’ though there is no eye mark on the forehead of the adorer. 
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as riding on an elephant, holding a thunderbolt, in her hand and having thousand eyes 
(sahasralochana); she was being regularly worshipped by Gopàladeva (V.V. Mirashi, Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum, IV, 1955, p. 591, line 5, verse 9). 

7. Jpotirlinga: accession no. 154; ht. 69 cm; from Etah, U.P.; oth century, Fig. 344. 

The antiquity of Lingodbhavamürti^ motif in Indian art can be pushed back to very 
remote times. This type ofsculptures were quite popular in South Indian art. In wall paintings, 
it is available at Ellora;? one of the mediaeval illustrated book covers” in the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta (no. 4077) also preserves this theme, The North Indian sculptors have also left 
behind a few carvings of this particular Saiva motif. One superb sculpture from Harsh Hill” 
(Sikar district of Rajasthan) is now exhibited in the Rajputana Museum at Ajmer. Datable 
to the roth century A.D., it depicts the pillar-like Siva-linga flanked by Brahma (soaring up 
on one side) and Vishnu” (coming down on the other side). Both of them have failed in 
measuring the height of the linga; nay they are even shown standing in a dejected mood. 
The fragmentary stone relief from Bharat Kala Bhavan is all the more interesting because 
of the depiction of flames emanating from the column-like Siva-linga, the linga is placed 
on a padma-pitha (lotus pedestal). To left above is a miniature figure of three headed and 
four armed Brahma, holding a rosary and water-pot in back hands, the upper ones having 
been placed in añjali pose. On the opposite side, at a similar high level, appears Vishnu with 
two of his hands folded, the remaining ones carry a mace and wheel, the head of Vishnu 
is completely mutilated. This statue therefore presents some additional details even though 
the upper part of the relief is missing at the present moment. The absence of the lingod- 
bhava aspect as such, in both these sculptures from Rajasthan and U.P., should not be lost 
sight of. They seem to emphasise a somewhat different aspect when compared with the South 
Indian counterparts. M. A. Dhaky has recently reported the existence of lingodbhava 
motif in an early Pratihàra stone relief at Lamba,” in Jodhpur region of Rajasthan which 
entitles it to be one of the earliest extant representation of this Saiva motif in North Indian 
Sculpture. Even then, the importance of the Bharat Kala Bhavan specimen? cannot be 
minimised under the circumstances explained above. 

The above” sculptural reliefs from Bharat Kala Bhavan have really much to con- 
tribute to ancient Indian art and iconography. Credit of preserving such a rich cultural 
heritage must go to Sri Rai Sahib, the Founder-Director of this Museum. 


22 Also confirmed by the rock-cut relief of 6th century at Mogalrajapuram; C. Sivaramamurti, Indian Sculpture, 
1961, New Delhi, p. 65; R.C. Agrawala, Vifvesoaranand Indological Journal, Hoshiarpur, 4(i), 1966, 
pp. 80-83 and plates; Brahma Vidya, Adyar, 29 (1-4), 1965, рр. 144-70. 

23 С, Sivaramamurti, South Indian Painting, New Delhi 1967, figure 31 on p. 76 where it has been labelled as 
‘from the Kailàsa at Ellora.’ In fact it appears on the painted ceiling of Ganesa Gumphi cave, on the top of 
the hillock at Ellora and examined in the company of Mr. M.N. Deshpande on the spot in December 1968. 

^ Montosh Mookherjee, Journal of Indian Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta, 14, 1946, pp- 95-101; figure 2 on 
p. 101. 

25 Stella Kramrisch, Hindu Temple, II, Calcutta 1946, plate 67; U.C. Bhattacharya, Catalogue of Sculptures 
in Ajmer Museum, I, Jaipur 1961, plate 6; R.C. Agrawala, Marg, Bombay, 12 (2), 1959; figure 9 on prr 

26 He is blowing the conch held in two front hands—a fact which is quite unusual for Vishnu in Indian 


sculpture. 

27 AE Dhaky’s paper in Journal of Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 8(3), 1966, рр. 142-45. It is still an unpublished 
sculpture. 

28 V.S. Agrawala, Siva Mahadeva—the Great God, Varanasi 1966, pl. III, pp. 42-5: em 


? All photographs accompanying this paper have been supplied by the Hony. Director, 


Bhavan, Varanasi. 
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Early Brahmanical Sculptures in 
Bharat Kala Bhavan 


Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, which is an important Museum of quite a long standing, 
has some sculptures interesting from iconographic and aesthetic point of view. Nine pieces! 
of them have been separately dealt with in this publication elsewhere by R.C. Agrawala. 
The author, on his part, proposes to enlist and discuss a few others, which he could see and 
study during his stay at Varanasi. Ever ready co-operation of the members of the Museum 
staff and kind attitude of the authorities of the Bhavan deserve special acknowledgements. 

The following are the sculptures studied by me and have been arranged here deity- 
wise for the sake of convenience. 

Balarama (Acc. No. 279, size: 13?” X 162^; Buff sandstone, Varanasi). 

The upper part of the Balarama figure, which is preserved here, is of special interest 
as it shows a miniature lion on the top of the deity's plough. This characteristic of Balarama, 
which finds mention in the Mahābhārata remained apparent specially at Mathura till the 
beginning of the Gupta age. It was being followed both by the Brahmanas and the Jainas, 
but subsequently it was given up. This image, which chronologically falls in line with the 
Mathura and Tumain figures, helps to trace the antiquity of the sinhamukha hala upto the 
pre-Kushana times. 

Hayagriva (Figs. 345-46) (Acc. No. 4846, size: 5.4" X 5.3" X3', Mathura). 

Itis a unique figure perhaps in the entire known realm of the Kushàána art at Mathura. 
The piece is a small architectural fragment, obviously a part of a vedika-stambha, which depicts 
in a pillared compartment the horse headed form of Vishnu. The deity is four handed and 
carries gadā and chakra in the upper right and left hands respectively. The normal right, 
which carries nothing, rests on the belly in a easy pose. The proper left, folded inwards has 
an elongated object, the nature of which is not easy to ascertain. It may be the so called 
water vessel, which has been similarly held by some of the contemporary Vishnu figures, 
or it may be the manuscript symbolising the vedas. The latter view fits in with the subsequent 
iconographic canons,* which has been definitely followed in the successive ages. 

The deity puts on a short dhoti and sits almost cross legged. The long object rolling 
on the deity’s arms might be a vanamālā. This feature is seen in some of the contemporary 


1 Acc. Nos. 1 52, 147, 180, 20088, 165, 21468, 174, 20362, 154. 

? MBH., Harivamsa, Vishnu parva, 121.100, p. 705 (Gita Press) 

з Joshi N.P., प्रारंभिक विष्णुमूतियोंका एक अध्ययन, Bulletin of the Museums and Archaeology in U.P., Lucknow, 
No. 2, p. rr, Pls. 6, 7. 

* Agni Purana, (Mor. Edition), 50, 26. p. 94. 
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figures, though not common.? The figure of the horse-headed Vishnu, that is Hayagriva, is 
very well preserved and is definitely a new addition to our existing knowledge of early icono- 
graphy. Clear head of the horse and appearance of gadā and chakra in the extra upper hands 
establish its identification as Hayagriva beyond doubt. The style of holding the weapons, 
absence of halo, form of the two pillars and general delineation of the figure help to attribute 
this piece to the Kushana period, roughly to c. 3rd century A.D. 

Early Mathura art has already given us the figures of Vasudeva, Krishna-Balarama- 
Ekanaméa and Varaha, all incarnations of Vishnu and this time the same school presents 
Hayagriva, another incarnation of the same god, though less known. 

Hayagriva’s main achievement was to rescue the Vedas from the demons Madhu 
and Kaitabha and return them back to Brahma. The myth finds detailed mention in the 
Santiparva of the Mahabharata. Other Purana texts such as Vishnudharmottara, Vishnu, 
Agni, Skanda, etc. refer to this deity. One of the Pañcharătra texts, namely Hayasirsha 
Paficharatra has been fathered upon him. Cult of Hayagriva never remained very popular 
and important all round. His name has not been included in the accepted lists of Vishnu's 
incarnations, nor has he been so often depicted in the mediaeval or later mediaeval sculptures 
and bronzes.” The name Hayagriva and the deity with a horse’s head in the hair became 
well known to the later Mahayana pantheon, but that has hardly to do anything with the 
Kushana Hayagriva under discussion. 

Passages associated with Brahmanical Hayagriva in early literature reveal the 
following points: 

(i) Vishnu assumed the form of Hayagriva, melodiously sung the Sama hymns, 
befooled the two demons, took away the Vedas thrown by them carelessly and handed them 
over to Brahma.’ 

(ii) Vishnu’s head was cut by chance and Tvashta as instructed by the goddess 
Durga fixed а horse’s head on his body and thus came forth Hayagriva who later on killed 
a demon of the same name.’ 

(iii) A place, A§vatirtha near Mahodaya, modern Kannauj, was sacred to him. 
Here the deity was worshipped as Turaganana.” 

(iv) Hayagriva was master of Krama and akshara vibhaga of the Vedas. As a matter of 
fact the discovery of the Krama system of reciting the sacred hymns goes to his credit. In due 
course the style was taught by him to one Galava of Babhravya gotra, an inhabitant of 
Pafichàla country. Consequently the sage became the first Master of Krama (kramaparaga)." 

(v) Hayagriva's association with the regions near the Pafichala country (modern 
districts of Meerut and Farukhabad) has been further referred to by the Vamana Purana, 
which finds support from the Mahābhārata.” It is, therefore, not surprising that the earliest 

5 Op. cit., p. 17, Cmp. Mathura Museum Nos. 15.1010, 50.3550. 

6 Mahabharata, Santi., 347.10-63, p. 5391-2, (Gita Press). 

7 For Hayagriva bronzes and other references of later period, Hayagriva, a Minor Incarnation of Vishnu, 
an article by Betty D. Robins, MUSE, Annual of the Museum of Art and Archaeology, University of 
Missouri—Columbia, No. 3, 1969, pp. 42-48. 

5 Mahābhārata, Santi., 347.10—63, p. 5391-2. (Gita Press). 

? Devi Bhagavata, Skanda I, Chapter 5 (Mor. Editon). 

10 Vamana Purana, Varanasi, 1967, 57.25-27, р. 589. 

ш Mahabharata, Santi, 342. 102-3, p. 5375; 347-77, Р: 5393. 
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image of Hayagriva should hail from Mathura region not far from Panchala and Kannayj. 
(vi) According to one tradition, now recorded in the Oriental Calendars ( paficharga) 
Vishnu incarnated himself as Hayagriva on the fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of Sravana. 
Because of this unique depiction Hayagriva has detained us quite long. To take 
up the old thread following are the other Kushana Brahmanical figures in Bharat Kala 
Bhavan Collection: 

Mothers (Майа) (Acc. Nos. 22301 size 4' X9.5'; 22318, size 5.7" X5"; 4841, 
size 7" X 4.9", all from Mathura). 

Early iconography of the Kushana period knows a number of female divinities carry- 
ing babies in their hands or with children seated in their laps. These divinities are associated 
with child birth and child welfare. Apart from those with human faces, they have faces of 
birds and animals. Very often they are seen seated in a line in one and the same pose. Their 
number varies from one to five. Sometimes they are associated with Kubera and Kartikeya. 
They can be identified with the help of various lists of Balagrahas, Siva and Asiva mothers 
appearing in the Mahabharata.” Lists of folk deities and Yakshinis appearing in works like 
Angavijja, Mafüjusri-müla-kalpa, Padma Purana, Matsya Purana, etc. ^ 

Of the two plaques in Bharat Kala Bhavan the one with Acc. No. 22318 (Fig. 347) 
is, though fragmentary, well preserved. It depicts two Mothers. One is with a human 
face, while the other has the face of a parrot. Faces on plaque no. 22301 are badly mutilated, 
but perhaps the central one had a beaked face. Antiquities nos. 32.2321, G. 57, 15.929, and 
so many others in the Archaeological Museum at Mathura stand in good comparison with 
the above plaques. 

Figure on plaque no. 4841 belongs to another variety of the same class. Here the 
boy is fairly grown up, sits in the lap of the Mother and touches her left breast. The Mother 
further amuses him by means of a rattle held in her up raised right hand. This variety is also 
quite well known (cmp. Archaeological Museum, Mathura Nos. F. 31, 12. 277, F. 34, etc.). 

Sometimes the Mother of the above variety is seen seated by the side of Kubera, 
the god of wealth. Plaque no. 4842 belongs to this class. In such cases the Mother has been 
recognised as Hariti or Bhadra, the consort of Kubera. 

Mahishasuramardini (Acc. No. 592, size 7.6" x 4.6", Mathura). 

The deity was well known right from the Kushàna period, but it is curious that we 
come across only with her miniature figures. She is usually seen suppressing the demon 
Mahisha in animal form with her two normal hands. In her extra hands, which are either 
two or four, she carries weapons like sword, shield, trident, etc. Present specimen in the Kala 
Bhavan is a specimen of the Gupta art, much worn out and belongs to the four handed 
type of Durga figures. 

Accession no. 22311 (size 5.2" X 4.5", Mathura) can be attributed to the Kushana 
period. Though fragmentary it deserves special mention because of the standing lion. Depiction 
of lion, the deity's mount, was not a ‘must’ in the Kushána period. It is seen only in very few 
figures (e.g. Archaeological Museum, Mathura no. 33. 2317). In the present figure the lion 
with his jaws wide spread and head turned towards the back is in action. 

2 Gis ei ide 228. 9-10, p. 1600 (Gita Press Ed.); Harivamía, Vishnuparva, 109.53-62, р. 648 
^ Agrawala, V.S. प्राचीन भारतीय eut, pp. 7, 14. 
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Sürya (Acc. Nos. 16958, size 6" X 5.2"; 604, size 6.3" X 4.5"; 22304, size 5.6" x 6"). 

The Bhavan collection has three Sürya figures, all hailing from Mathura. Two of 
them (Nos. 16958 and 22304) are the creations of the Kushana period, while the third one 
is a Gupta specimen. All the figures are in northern dress and carry dagger and floral bud in 
their hands. The variety is quite common and a number of contemporary good specimens 
are known to us. 

Kubera (Fig. 348) (Acc. No. 22132, size 8.2" x 4.8"). 

Kubera, the god of wealth, is well known to all the three faiths. He is a god with 
bulky body built, short stature, pot belly and is normally seen seated in an easy pose. Some- 
times he carries a purse and a flask of wine, or only one of the two objects. One or two jars 
full to their brim are seen placed on the ground near him. These symbolise the wealth. In 
Bharat Kala Bhavan there is a small figure of Kubera, which is exceptionally interesting for 
its beautiful carving, fine delineation and style of placing the two jars. Instead of showing the 
jars either by his side or near his feet, they have been so placed at the back that along with the 
halo they convey an idea of a fine back-rest to his seat. In his left hand Kubera holds a flask, 
which bears lotus petal pattern. 

Inscribed pillars showing Vishnu and his incarnations (Acc. Nos. 29, 225). 

Bharat Kala Bhavan has no complete specimen of Kushána Vishnu, but a frag- 
mentary figure (Acc. No. 22312) showing lower part of a standing male with a shaft having 
the bulbous portion (kumbha) resting on the ground by his right apparently seems to have 
belonged to a Vishnu figure of the Kushàna period. 

Images of Gupta Vishnu and his incarnations are found engraved on two inscribed 
pillars of fairly big size. On the rectangular portion of one of them (Acc. No. 29) the images 
of Vishnu, Narasimha, Varaha and Vamana appear at the cardinal points. On the other, 
bearing accession number 225, Vamana, Vishnu and Narasimha appear alright, but the fourth 
one obviously a male holding a lotus is not well preserved and is difficult to be identified. 

Depiction of Vàmana on these pillars is specially worth noting. One should also 
recall to his mind the fourfold (sarvatobhadra) pillar fragment from Kutari in the Allahabad 
Museum (Acc. No. 292). Kutari Vamana in dwarfish and bulky form holds mala in the 
right hand, which is in varada mudra, and a ghata or a jar in the left. This hand also holds a 
snakelike elongated object as if coming up from the jar itself. No definite identification of this 
object can be proposed as yet. Kutari Vàmana further stands on a hill, below which is seen 
a wavy line motif, which may stand for a Kala Bhavan Vamana (pillar no. 225) is very 
much similar to the Kutari figure barring the hill and river motif. Traces of animal hide, 
which has been artistically used as an uitariya by the Kutari Vamana, are present in this 
case also. But the depiction of the same deity on the other contemporary pillar bearing shell 
characters (no. 29) presents some new features. Here short statured .dwarfish Vamana has 
two hands with mālā in the right and a staff in the left, which befits a brahmacharin. A conspi- 
cuous girdle (mitfjamekhala) runs round his abdomen. He wears a 4107. His hair have been 
parted from the middle and allowed to reach the shoulders. 

Iconography of Vamana in the Gupta age needs further investigations in the fields 
of art and literature. 

Garuda carrying a Nagi (Acc. No. 22214, size 5.1" X5. 5^, Mathura). y 

The Accession Registers describe this figure as a “a parrot and a dancer. This 15 
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obviously the fragment of a big figure depicting Garuda as carrying away a Nagi in his beak. 
The subject is very much similar to the one depicted in the Mathura Museum figure 
No. 41.2915, which is complete and bigger in size. Garuda’s association with Naga or Nagi 
in normal or anthropomorphic form has not been uncommonly depicted in the Mathura 
art. Sometimes the Great Bird is engaged in a close fight with Naga (Lucknow Museum 
No. J. 547) and sometimes the reptile is being just held in claws (Lucknow Museum No. 
J. 614). This association has been well referred to in the Hartvamsa, the tail chapter of 
the Mahabharata," as bhujagendra-nivishta vadana and bhogibhogavasakta. The other character- 
istics of Garuda mentioned in this work!é viz. crest (chiida) and gold earrings (taptakundala) 
are always seen in all the Mathura Garudas of the Kushana period, to which the present 
piece is also no exception. | 

Head of a Harihara figure (Figs. 349-50) (Acc. No. 4849, size 5.2"x3.1i" 
from Mathura). 

Images of Harihara, always Vishnu in the left and Siva in the right, had come into 
existence from as early as the Kushana period (compare Mathura Museum Nos. 17.1333 and 
17.1336). Present specimen is a beautiful example of early Gupta period. Siva's crescent and 
vertical third eye, visible here, are some of the apparent characteristics of the Gupta period. 

Brahma (No. 626, size 4" Xx 3.5", Mathura). 

Images of Brahma in the Mathura art of the Gupta period are not common. Present 
figure, only the bust of which is now preserved is badly worn out, but the bearded face in the 
middle helps to identify it as that of Brahma. The figure with plain halo at the back and 
vanamald-like object rolling on the left arm, has been clearly modelled after the contemporary 
pattern of the Vishnu images. The fourth head of Brahma, being at the back, is not visible. 
Another figure of Brahma, perhaps slightly earlier in age, has been preserved in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta (Acc. No. А 25109/N.S. 3730). 

It will thus be evident that the collection of Bharat Kala Bhavan presents some 
very interesting material for the study of early Brahmanical Iconography. 


15 Harivamía, Harivarhéa parva, 44.41, 44 44, P. 164. 
16 Ibid., 44.41-47, p. 164. 
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Bishndas 


Amongst the large number of painters working in the imperial ateliers only four find mention in 
the Memoirs of Jahangir. Each of these four painters, namely, Farrukh Beg, Abu’! Hasan, Man- 
sir and Bishndas, could be regarded as a leading master, aptly singled out by Jahangir for 
special mention." Jahangir encouraged his principal painters to specialise in particular types of 
paintings. Thus Mansür specialised in drawing natural history subjects, Abu’! Hasan in depict- 
ing allegorical themes, Govardhan in painting divine worshippers and Bishndas in drawing 
excellent portraits. It was in this particular context that Bishndas is mentioned in the Tüzuk.? 

The inclusion of a painter in the entourage of an ambassador appears somewhat 
unusual, but at the time of despatching Khan-i-’Alam as the head of a Mughal embassy to 
Persia in 1613 Bishndas was selected by Jahangir to join the party. The reason for including 
Bishndas, was of course, not for performing any diplomatic assignment but for bringing 
portraits of the Shàh of Iran and the leading men of his court drawn from life. The selection 
of Bishndás was no doubt prompted by the Emperor’s confidence in the former's ability 
to draw excellent portraits, the branch in which he must have specialised to the Emperor's 
full satisfaction. Unfortunately, not many of his early portraits have survived and a detailed 
assessment of his works could not be made due to paucity of material. 

Bishndàs, the Persianised form of Vishnudàsa, who was obviously a Vaishnavite 
Hindu, was not a newcomer to the Mughal court. From a short inscription appended to an 
excellent sketch portrait of Bishndas drawn by Daulat (Fig. 351) we come to know that Bishndas 
was a nephew of the well-known Akbar period painter Nanha.* No other information about 
his ancestry or early life is known to us. It appearss from a delightful double-page illustration 
of the Babarnama, preserved in the Victoria & Albert Museum, London, painted by Bishndas 
and partly retouched by Nanhi,* that in all probability Nanha was responsible for his nephew’s 
introduction to the Mughal court and for his training in painting. The Babarnama illustration 
showing Babar supervising the works in the Garden of Fidelity (Fig. 352), is an excellent paint- 
ing with a pleasing composition and a vivid depiction of nature. Interestingly, the faces of 
important personalities shown in this picture were added by Nanha. 

Arnold and Wilkinson ascribe a miniature in the Jog Bashisht MS, dated 1602, to 
Bishndas on the basis of the remnants of an ascription partly cut off by a thoughtless binder. 


1 Farrukh Beg: Tüzuk-i-Jahángiri, Tr. A. Rogers and H. Beveridge, London, 1909, 1914, Vol. I, 159; Abul 
Hasan: II, 20; Mansür: II, 20, 108, 145, 157; Bishndas: II, 1 16, 117. 

2 Tüzuk, IL, 116-7. 

з Y. Godard, “Les Marges du Mürakka' Gulshan”, Athár-e-Iran, Paris, Vol. І, 1936, 23, fig. 13. 

4 L. Binyon and T. W. Arnold, Court Painters of the Grand Moguls, Oxford, 1921, Plate IV. — 

5 T. W. Arnold and J. V. S. Wilkinson, The Library of A. Chester Beatty: A Catalogue of the Indian Miniatures, 
Oxford, 1936, Vol. I, 25. MS. No. I. M. 4, folio 249. 
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The jog Bashisht miniature is not particularly attractive and no other work bearing resem- 
blance to his or any other later day works of Bishndas is found in the MS. An isolated folio 
of the Shahnama in the former Demotte collection, Paris, bears the name of Bishndas along with 
that of ‘Inayat’. This is a good example and the MS can be dated in the later part of Akbar’s 
reign. Perhaps Bishndas could not earn a good position amidst the celebrated masters in 
Akbar's atelier, listed by Abu’! Fazl as ‘attaining unattainable fame," which would explain 
his absence in other late Akbar period MSS. 

The promising qualities of young Bishndas must have attracted the attention of 
Prince Salim who recruited him for the studio opened at Allahabad during his rebellious 
years. Bishndas contributed a remarkable miniature in the Anwdr-1-Suhaili MS, started at the 
Salim studio in 1599/1600 A.D. The miniature illustrates the story of the Chinese Princess 
and the King of Baghdad (Fig. 353)* but while doing so Bishndas paints an intimate picture 
of local princely court as if drawn from a real-life setting. А conscious attempt to depict 
agility and movement infused with highly personalised characteristics in the portraiture of 
the King and the Princess and their attendants—dancers, musicians and retainers—is easily 
noticeable in this picture. | 

Similar distortion of anatomy and expression of agility, liveliness and subdued 
emotion are present in varying degrees in a group of four miniatures in another MS produced 
at Allahabad during 1603/1604 A.D., namely, the Raj Kunwar.’ None of the miniatures in 
this fine and profusely illustrated MS. are signed and nothing conclusive could be said about 
the authorship of the miniatures. But there seems to be little doubt about the authorship of 
these four miniatures as their affinity with Bishndas's known works is remarkably close. In a 
particularly interesting scene (folio 69b) depicting a group of village women at the well 
Bishndàs excels in capturing their gossiping mood which is usual in such female gatherings 
(Fig. 354). The zanana scenes painted on folios 15b, тоба (Fig. 355) and 122a are stylistically 
close to the Anwir-i-Suhaili miniature. The composition and grouping of figures are also similar 
to it. From the treatment of the female faces, their dress, their varying features and com- 
plexion it is apparent that each one of them was painted with care and feeling by the watchful 
painter. The close stylistic similarity between the Raj Kunwar group and the Anwar-i-Suhaili 
miniature leads to the conclusion that all of them were painted at a similar date, which would 
be, if Arnold and Wilkinson are right, between 1602 and 1603/1604 A.D. 

S. C. Welch has attributed a miniature in a Bastan MS. in the Philip Hofer Collec- 
tion, U.S.A. to Bishndas." It shows Sa'di's visit to the temple of Somnath (Fig. 356). The 
grouping of worshippers and devotees and the careful attention given to portraiture shown in 
the picture reveal an astonishing resemblance to Bishndas’s style. In view of this Welch's 
attribution seems almost irrefutable to us. This miniature shows another interesting feature 


$ J. Strzygowski, ed., Asiatische Miniaturenmalerie, Klagenfurt, 1933, Tafel 84, Abb. 225. 

7 Abul Fazl 'Allàmi, A’in-i-Akbari, Tr. H. Blochman, Calcutta, 1873, Vol. I, 113-4. 

8 British Museum, London, MS. No. Or. Ad. 18579, folio 320a: J. V. S. Wilkinson, The Lights of Canopus, 
London, 1929, 46-47, Plate X XVII. | 

? The Chester Beatty Library, Dublin, MS. No. 37 (Indian); colour plate reproduced: R. J. Hayes, The 
Chester Beatty Library, Dublin, Dublin, 1963, Plate 7. I am Асы (o Mr. R. J. Hayes, the Honorary 
Librarian and Mr. D. Zichy of the Chester Beatty Library, and Mr. R. Skelton of the Victoria & Albert 

Museum, London, for helping me to study this valuable MS 
5. C. Welch, The Art of Mughal India, New York, 1963, 70, 165-6, Plate 23. 
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which would corroborate Bishndas’s intimate association with the Salim Studio. The Hofer 
Bistan MS was prepared at Bukhara for the library of Sultan 'Abd al-’Aziz (1540-1550) by 
the celebrated calligrapher Mir Husain al-Husaini'! and contains a note about its acquisition 
by Jahangir and the addition of three miniatures by his order." Welch informs us that two 
of them appear very close to the Bukhara style. The third miniature attributed by Welch 
to Bishndas and accepted here also shows this confrontation: the architectural details of the 
Indian temple of Somnath, rather amazingly correspond to a similar form of architecture 
painted by Mirak in a miniature of the Khamsa-i- Nizamî prepared in 1523-24 A.D. for the 
Safavid royal library (Fig. 357). The MS never came to India and the Mughal artists had 
little chance to look at it. But rather unexpectedly the source of the Mughal painters’ fami- 
liarity with the theme is provided by another miniature in a Lisan al-tair MS prepared at 
Bukhara in 1553 which was in the Mughal library.” A third MS, as Baharistan of Jami, 
prepared in the same centre for Sultan ’Abd al-'Aziz has a miniature with an exactly similar 
composition." Hence the miniature added by Bishndas at the command of Jahangir shows 
a further example of Jahangir’s interest in copying or incorporating compositional details 
from classical Persian masterpieces.” 

After his accession to the throne Jahangir reorganised the working of the imperial 
studio. Preparation of illustrated MSS with which the Akbari Studio was wholly preoccupied 
gradually went out of vogue because Jahàngir's preferences were for portraits, pictures of 
uncommon objects or themes and copies of Persian and European pictures assembled in large 
lavishly produced muraqqa’s or albums. 

Bishndas must have attained a high position in the imperial atelier soon after Jahangir 
became Emperor as he was asked by the Emperor to embellish the fashiyas of folios of those 
sumptuous albums which can be found on at least one folio of the *Gulshan Album' now in 


11 The companion volume of this MS, a Gulistan, now in the British Museum, London (No. Or 5302), was 
also written by the same calligrapher and copied for the same patron: D. Barrett and B. Gray, Paintings 
of India, Lousanne, 1963, 79-81, 99; F. R. Martin, The Miniature Paintings and Painters of Persia, India and 
Turkey, London, 1912, Vol. II, Plates 146, 147 (also cf. Plate 159); I. Stchoukine, La Peinture Indienne a 
l'époque des Grands Moghols, Paris, 1929, Plate XX. Other Bukhara MSS. which came to the Mughal 
Library : Hatifi’s Timirndma, British Museum, London (No. Add 22703); В. W. Robinson, Persian Minta- 
ture Painting, London, 1967, 108, No. 164; Mafla’ ul-Anwdr, Bankipur Public Library, Patna; V. C. Scott 
O'Connor, An Eastern Library, Glasgow, 1920, 64-5; Jami’s Baharistin, Gulbenkian Foundation, Lisbon; 
E. Kühnel and B. Gray, Oriental Islamic Art: Collection of Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, Lisbon, 1963; Jami's 
Tuhfat al-Ahrar, Chester Beatty Library, Dublin; B. W. Robinson, of. cit., 107 No. 160, Plate 52; etc. 

12 5. C. Welch, ор. cit., 165-6. е 

13 F. R. Martin, ор. cit., Vol. II, Plate 98. M. Dimand, Persian Miniature Paintings, Milan, n.d., Plate IX, 
colour. The MS. is now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

14 Leaving aside Bishndas of course. | 

15 Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris, MS. No. Turc. 996, Folio 20: E. Blochet, Les enluminures des Manuscrits 
Orientaux de la Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris, 1926, Plate XLIII. 

16 Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation Collection, Lisbon; E. Kühnel and B. Gray, op. cit., Plate 122. | 

17 Cf. (a) Aqa Rizà's composition of a young prince holding court in an elaborate architectural setting in the 
Muraqqa" -i-Gulshan (L. Binyon, J. V.S. Wilkinson and B. Gray, Persian Miniature Painting, 1933, 149, No. as 
Plate CIV A) which resemble Ustad Mirza Ali's composition in the Khamsa-i-Nizami of „46-949 jra 
1539-1543 A.D. prepared for the Library of Shāh Tahmasp: British Museum, Or 2265, folio 77b; F. R. 
Martin, ор. cit., Vol. II, Plate 137. (b) JVanha's copy of Bihzád's famous var eia camel fight 
(L. Binyon, J. V. S. Wilkinson and B. Gray, of. cit., Plate LXXXVII B; Bihzad’s original: ibid., Plate 
LXXXVII A). (с) Daulat's copy of Bihzád's well-known portrait of Jami’s painted on the hashiya of a 
Muraqqa’-i-Gulshan folio (folio 140): Y. Godard, of. cit., Vol. I, fig. 21. 
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the Gulistan Palace Library, Tehran." On another folio of the same album the well-known 
and invaluable thumb-nail sketches of five famous painters were drawn by Daulat.? One of 
the folios is dated 1608 A.D.? and hence it is apparent that within this short span of time 
Bishndàs was regarded along with Manohar, Abu’! Hasan, Govardhan and Daulat as the lead- 
ing painters of the realm. | 

A striking portrait of Raja Siraj Singh Rathor of Jodhpur authenticated by a dated 
imperial autograph note bears ample testimony to Bishndas’s power of observation and talent 
to render it with simple, straightforward and yet penetrating characterisation (Fig. 358). 
The autograph note written by Jahangir reads: 


‘The work of Bishndàs, portrait of Raja Suraj Singh, the maternal uncle of Khurram, 
who made a stay in the year 1017? (April 1608).?' A detailed entry in the Tizuk 
records the visit of the Raja to the Mughal court with a Rajput ‘Charan’ poet.” 
Bishndas’s work became the standard model for the likeness of the Каја for future 
group pictures.” 


Another portrait of the same Raja collected in what is known as the ‘Kevorkian 
Album,’ contains a note in Shah Jahàn's handwriting.” Tt seems that this portrait was copied 
for Shah Jahan from the original made for Jahangir. An interesting point of association between 
Bishndas and his uncle Nanha is revealed by another, obviously earlier, portrait of Siraj Singh 
painted by Nanha, now preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta.” 

No signed example of Bishndas’s work dated between 1608 and 1613 prior to his 
departure for Persia have been discovered so far. A miniature depicting the scene of a royal 
birth in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston,” shows many expressive faces and intimate details 
reminiscent of Bishndas’s well-known painting, the House of Shaikh Phil, in Bharat Kala 
Bhavan, Banaras (pl. 18), and the Būstān miniature referred to above.” On the basis of this 
similarity S. C. Welch has attributed this picture to Bishndas.?* 

No firm date could, however, be assigned to the *House of Shaikh Phül (pl. 18). 
The picture is undoubtedly a mature work showing signs of artistic excellence noticed in fully 
developed works of the Jahangir period. Its colour-scheme is subtle and subdued, its composi- 
tion is cleverly conceived and the handling of the figures of the devotee, his attendants and the 
large number of onlookers is quite effective. The rendering of nature, as represented through 

8 Muraqga'-i-Gulshan folio бда: border detail of a folio showing calligrapher at work: J. V. S. Wilkinson and 
B. Gray, "Indian Paintings in a Persian Museum", Burlington Magazine, London, 1935, Vol. LXVI 173, 
Plate IIB; folio 125; Y. Godard, op. cit., Vol. I, 31, no reproduction. 

Э Y. Godard, ор. cit., Vol. I, 18-23, fig. 9-14. 

20 Ibid., 24-26. 

* "Berlin Album,’ Statsbibliothek, Tübingen, folio 22b; E. Kühneland H. Goetz, Indian Book Painting, London, 
1926, 7, 10, 23, Plate 35. 

2 Tüzuk, I, 140-1. 

3 Cf. Jahàngir's Durbar at the Museum of Fine Arts üt IL Suhoubmne "De arbar de Jahangir,” 

" Revue de Ars Asiatiques, Paris, Vol. VI, ESSE 240; Eon корни, шыба” + 

x Sotheby's Sale Catalogue, 32 December, 1929 Lot 138; now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

z У Б Havell, А Handbook of Indian Art, London, 1920, Plate LX XIV A. 

Жы ne Conse ped Varro em I Collection in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Vol. VI, Mughal 

27 Vide, Plate 5. 

28 S. C. Welch, op. cit., 71, 166. 
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Pl 18. The House of Shaikh Phil. Inscribed: “Work of Bishndas. Picture of Shaikh Phül, 
a mad devotee who lives now in Agra.” Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras. 
Courisey: Mrs. Anand Krishna, Banaras. 
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a finely drawn neem tree and a pair of birds sitting on roof-tops, is with feeling. However, it 
cannot be far removed in date from the Nafahat-al- Uns MS in the British Museum painted in 
1603, which contains a number of extremely sensitive and fine miniatures resembling Bishn- 
dās’s work in many ways.” S. C. Welch has assigned the birth scene a date in the first decade 
of Jahangir’s reign as it retains, in his opinion compositional elements from Akbar's time. The 
*House of Shaikh Phül' may also be assigned a similar date. 

From the naturalistic portraits of Shaikh Phül noticed in the above picture and that 
of Sa'di in the Hofer Bistin, along with the large number of unidentified devotees, worship- 
pers, astrologers and nobles shown in the pictures discussed above, it becomes easy to share 
Jahangir’s assessment of Bishndas as *Unequalled in his age for taking likenesses.’ 

It has already been stated that Bishndas went to Persia with Khan-i’Alam to bring 
for Jahangir portraits of Shah ° Abbas and the chief men of Persia drawn from life." It is well 
known to the students of Mughal history that Khan-i-’Alam was accorded a warm welcome 
and the purpose of the Mughal was served well.” Bishndas, therefore, did not have much 
difficulty to observe the Shah and his relatives and nobles from close quarters and draw their 
likenesses. At that time the relation between Jahangir and the Shah was cordial and regular 
exchange of gifts and pleasantries were made through high-ranking embassies.” Once during 
this time when Bishndas was yet to return from Persia Jahangir dreamt of the Shah, “his 
brother”, and ordered his principal painter Abu’l Hasan to prepare a picture visualising the 
dream. The keenness of the painter for its authenticity is amply illustrated in the inscription 
written on the picture where it is stated that in the absence of any portrait of the Shah the 
painter conceived his likeness from the accounts and descriptions of the Shah from those who 
had seen him.* This would also explain why Jahangir thought of despatching Bishndas to 
Persia—nothing sort of the best and most authentic would satisfy him. : 

The full chronicle of Bishndas's activities in Persia is not available but there is no 
doubt that he brought for Jahangir a good number of portraits of the Shah and his important 
courtiers. Jahangir was highly satisfied after looking at Bishndàs's output. The portraits of 
the Shàh pleased him most as the Persian subjects present in the court, who were shown 
the portraits, agreed that they were exceedingly well drawn.* 

Several examples of Bishndas’s work in Persia are preserved in different albums. 
The most important and well-known one shows the scene of Khàn-i-'Alam's reception by 


29 British Museum, London, MS. No. Or 1362; Two miniatures published: E. Wellesz, Akbar’s Religious Thought 
Reflected in Moghul Painting, London 1952, Plate 35 (folio 135b, signed by Daulat. Wrongly stated by 
Wellesz as by Daswant and Basawan); А.К. Coomaraswamy, “Notes on Indian Painting,” Artibus Asiae, 
Dresden, Vol. II, 1927, fig. 22; H. Goetz, Bilderatlas zur Kulturgeschichte Indiens in der Grossmoghul Zeit, Berlin, 
1930, Plate со D. Barrett and B. Gray, ор. cit., colour plate on p. 97 (folio 142b). Coomaraswamy's paper 
in Artibus iae is the ^ue detailed study of Bishndas's painting. Though the authors cited here generally 
agree in attributing the miniature on folio 142b to Bishndis it seems more likely to be an extremely fine 
example of that superb painter Daulat's work. 2 

30 Tüzuk, II, 116. 

। 31 Jbid., 115. Khān-i- Alam left in 1619; ibid., I, 154 and returned in December, 1619; ibid., II, 115. 

22 For a detailed study in German: E. Kühnel, “Han ‘Alam und die diplomatischel Beziehungen zwiscen 
Gahangir und Schah "Abbas", Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Leipzig, Vol. XCVI, 
1942, 171-186, 7 figures and 1 colour plate. | 

3 Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, Allahabad, 1962, 316ff. 

34 e але Paintings of the Sultans and Emperors of India in American Collections, New Delhi, 1961, Plate 


35 Tüzuk, II, 117. 
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Shah ’Abbis, in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (Fig. 359).** This remarkable picture shows 
the Shah seated with three of his leading courtiers, ‘Isa Khan Qürchi Bashi, Sharim Kashi 
and Isfandiyar Beg and Khàn-i-'Alam along with their retainers, in a hilly landscape. The 
Shah is offering a cup of wine which the Mughal envoy is accepting with folded hands. The 
Shah is carrying a bow and a quiver full of arrows obviously intended for hunting." Perhaps 
the royal party along with the Mughal was having rest during a hunt. The picture shows 
an interesting detail: the retainer of Khan-i-’Alam is standing behind him with a huqqà 
bowl in his hands." Jahangir records in the Tüzuk about the Shah’s generosity in allowing 
the Mughal to enjoy his huqqà in spite of his strong disapproval of the use of tobacco.” 

A large number of miniatures depicting the same subject are found in various 
collections in India or abroad." The Persians also added due importance to Khán-i- Alam's 
embassy and at least two miniatures painted by Kheirat Khàn and Mu'in Musawwir are 
known to us." Amongst the portrait studies of Shah 'Abbàs made by Bishndas “in course of 
his long stay at the Persian court only three survive in Leningrad and Tehran. The finest of 
them is mounted on a folio of an album reassembled in Persia in the 18th century A.D.” 
It shows in lively colours the Shah seated on a chair with a Shahi falcon on his gloved right 
hand.* Another picture of the Shah, now in equastrian pose, is found in the same album.“ 
Though both of them bear Bishndas’s name there is some doubt about the authenticity 
of the latter because in it the head of the Shah is haloed and obvious signs of later additions 
have easily discernible. The third portrait of the Shah, mounted on a folio of what is known 
as the Nasir-ud-din Album, now in the Royal Library, Tehran, shows him, standing with a 
long gun (Fig 360).9 This is a typical work which was used as a model by future painters. 

Richard Ettinghausen has published two brilliant miniatures showing Jahangir and 
Shah ’Abbis together. One of them, already referred to above, was painted by A'bul Hasan.“ 
It is amazing to note the accuracy and naturalism expressed in the portraiture of Shah 
"Abbas though the painter did not have any first-hand knowledge of the Shah or possess any 
authentic likeness of him and the picture was commissioned to visualise a dream of the 
Mughal Emperor and that too in a hurry. It was no doubt painted before Bishndas returned 
in late 1619 with album-full of portraits of the Shah. The other miniature shows both of 


36 A. K. Coomaraswamy, Catalogue op. cit., 46-8, Plate XXXV; Anonymous, “An Historical Miniature 
of the Jahangir School," Rupam, Calcutta, No. 4, 1920, 8-11. 

37 Tüzuk, II, 115-6. 

38 R. Pinder-Wilson, “A Glass Huqqa Bowl", British Museum Quarterly, London, Vol. XXV, 92. 

3 Tüzuk, IL, 370-1. 

40 Supra note 37. Similar version with additional figures; Bodleian Library: Mughal Miniatures of the Earlier 
Period, Oxford, 1953, Plate 23. Two different and late versions; P. W. Schulz, Die Persisch-islamische Mima- 
turmalerei, Leipzig, 1914, Vol. II, Plate 1791 and F. R. Martin, of. cit., Vol. II, Plate 160. Reversed ver- 
sion; Anonymous, of. cit., Plate II fig. i. Nati 

^! Copy by Mu'in Musawwir: E. Blochet, Les enluminures des сиже Orientaux de la Biblioth?que Nationale, 
ae 1926, Plate CVIII b & c. Copy by Kheirat Khan: P. W. Schulz, of. cit., Vol. II, Plate 119; Rupam, 
op. cit., 10-11. 

42 T album is in Leningrad: A. A. Ivanova, O. F. Akhmushkina, Podredaktsiey, L. T. Gyuzalyana and 
T. V. Grek, Albom Indiyskikh i Persidskikh Miniatyur XVI- XVIII vv, Moscow, 1962. Plates 15, 16. 

4 Ibid., Plate 15 colour (folio 37). 

** Ibid., Plate 16 (folio 36). LI 

Y riens PL Album de Portraits des Princes Timurides de L'Inde", Athar-e-Iran, Paris, Vol. II, 1937, 
194-6, fig. 68. 

4 К. Ettinghausen, ор. cit., Plate 12 and text. 
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them seated on a cushioned seat, accompanied by Asaf Khan and Khan-i-’Alam (Fig. 361). 
The miniature is not signed but from internal evidence furnished by the appurtenences so 
aptly identified and described by Prof. Ettinghausen" the date of its execution seems to be 
immediately after Khan-i-’Alam’s return from Persia in December 1618. It cannot be far 
removed from that date because the exalted reference to the Shah evidenced from the endorse- 
ment near the Shah’s figure in his autograph “picture of my brother Shah 'Abbàs" could 
not have been made at a later date when the thorny issue of Qandahar was gradually cooling 
the warmth of brotherly feeling between the two. It seems probable that Bishndas, whose 
works satisfied the Emperor so much so that an elephant was presented to him in acknowl- 
edgement of his satisfactory mission, would be entrusted with the work of producing a 
sumptuous picture where the two “Brothers” would be shown amidst an authentic setting. 

Besides the portraits of Shah "Abbàs a picture of his father Khodabanda Mirza, 
who abdicated the throne in favour of his son in 995 Hijra, and another of 'Isa Khan Qiirchi 
Bashi, who was Shah ’Abbas’s general, both coming from the brush of Bishndas, are known 
to us. The first one (Fig. 362) carries a note written by Jahangir, which identifies the portrait 
as that of *Khodábanda Mirza, father of my brother Shah 'Abbas" and gives the name of 
Bishndás as its painter.” The miniature is preserved in the Nasir-ud-din Album, in the Gulistan 
Palace Library, Tehran. The second portrait was noticed by Ivan Stchoukine in the Baron 
Muruice de Rothschild collection, Paris, though he did not reproduce it.” No other work 
executed by Bishndas during his sojourn at Persia seems to have survived. 

The “Berlin Album" contains a number of lively portrait-studies of important 
personalities who travelled with or came to pay homage to Jahangir during his travels in 
central and western India between 1613 and 1618. Most of them bear identificatory notes 
written by the Emperor, which in some cases contain the name of the painter and the date 
of their execution." One of these, a fine portrait study of Bahadur Khan, is identified as a 
work of Bishndas. The note does not give any date but describes Bahadur Khan as the Hakim 
of Qandahar.* Bahadur Khan was elevated to that post in 1612 from which he was relieved 
in 1620/1621 due to old age and falling eye sight. Bishndas seems to have painted his portrait 
either during the stop overs of the Mughal embassy on its way to and from Persia, or in 1620 
when the old Governor came to the court. The picture is neatly drawn and clearly brings 
out the sharp features of the old Khan. 

The well-known double portrait of Rao Bharah, the Zamindàr of Cutch and Jassa, 
the Jam of Navanagar in Kathiawar, found in the Minto Album (Fig. 363) appears to be a 
pastiche work by Bishndas made for Shah Jahan. Two contemporary studies of the Rao 
and the Jam were prepared by Govardhan and Abu’l Hasan Nadir uz-Zamaàn respectively 


47 Ibid., Plate 13 and text. 

48 Tüzuk, II, 117. 
Oriental Antiquities Section 1920-9-11-013 (24). 

4 Y. Godard, op. cit., Vol. II, 248, Fig. 98. A late copy of the same picture is in the British Museum, London. 

39 T. Stchoukine, “Portraits Moghols, IV: La collection du Baron Marice de Rothschild," Revue de Ars 
Asiatiques, Paris, Vol. IX, 1935, 197. 

31 E. Kühnel and H. Goetz, of. cit., Plates 5, 6, 7, 8, 35, 36, 37. 

52 Jbid., 7, 10, 20-1, Plate 35. | 

53 Tüzuk, I, 282 and II, 192. 

** Victoria & Albert Museum, London, No. IM 124A-1921; S. C. Welch. of. cit., Plate 34 colour. 
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at the command of Jahangir when they came to pay homage to the Emperor in course of 
the latter’s journey through Gujerat and Central India. The portrait of Rao Bharah carries 
a long note by Jahangir: > 


Portrait of Rao Bharah. Prince of the land of Kacch. Painted by Govardhan in the 
r3th year, that is, the year 1027 [1617-18 A.D.]. He came to the town of Ahmedabad 
to pay his respect. Written by? Nir ud-din Jahangir, son of Emperor Akbar. The 
aforesaid Bharah is the most important of the princes of Gujerat and never yet 
appeared before any of the rulers of the land.” 


The portrait of Jassa or Jaswant does not carry any such inscription but the signature 
of Abu’! Hasan Nadir uz-Zaman could be seen below the portrait of the old dark-complexion- 
ed Jam Saheb.* Both of the above-mentioned pictures were mounted on the folios of the 
Berlin Album, now preserved in the State Library, Tübingen. The portion above the ab- 
domen of each of the Kathiaw4r rulers, their facial features and the position of their heads 
in the Minto Album double portrait bearing the name of Bishndàs exactly correspond to 
their respective portraits in the Berlin Album. In the double portrait they are shown seated 
on a throne-like raised platform covered with carpet, while in the Berlin Album examples 
they are shown standing. Taking into account the facts that the Rao met Jahangir” a few 
days after the Jam left the company of the Mughals” and hence there was no possibility of 
their staying together with Jahangir and that Bishndas returned from his Persian mission 
long after Jahangir left Gujerat, it would be easy to surmise that the double portrait was 
prepared at a later date by Bishndàs taking the contemporary examples as models. 

Though one cannot be sure about the authenticity of the picture of Rana Umar Singh 
with his two young sons signed by Bishndas found at the Wantage Album in the Victoria & 
Albert Museum, London, a similar conjecture may be made about its date. Another group 
picture of an imaginary meeting of Timür, Babar, and Humayun attributed to Bishndas by 
an inscription on its lower margin, is found in the Nasir-ud-din Album at the Gulistan Palace 
Library, Tehran. Similar group pictures of these kings and of Akbar, Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan, painted by Hashim® and Balchand,® are met with in other muraqqa's. From the presence 
of Shah Jahan in imperial attire in one of these groups it seems that these pictures were 
commissioned by him and Bishndàs was active even after Jahangir's death. No other evidence 
to corroborate this is available and nothing is known about the painter's last days. 


55 E. Kühnel and H. Goetz, of. cit., 10, 21, Plate 36. RS 

% Kühnel and Goetz misread the word “Һаггаһаһи” as “Hazrat” and wrongly inserted “His Majesty in 
place of “written by”: op. cit., 10. 

5 Tüzuk, П, 19. 

38 E, Kühnel and H Goetz, op. cit., 10, 21-2, Plate 37. 

° Tüzuk, П, 19. 

© Ibid., II, 2-3. 

*: C. Stanley Clarke, Thirty Fahangiri Paintings in the Wantage Bequest, London, 1922, Plate 19. 

62 Y. Godard, op. cit., Vol. II, fig. 63. 

9 F. R. Martin, of. cit., Vol. II, Plate 214. + Vol 

* Y. Godard, op. cit., Vol. IL, fig. 64. Cf: T. W. Arnold and J. V. S. Wilkinson, of. ct., Vol III, Plate 63. 
G. Marteaux and H. Vever, Miniatures Persanes, Paris, 1913, Vol. II, Plate CXIX 
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Animal Style in Han Dynasty Textiles and 
Early Indian Sculpture 


During his expeditions into the desolate and wind-swept deserts of Central Asia, in the year 
1914 Sir Aurel Stein came upon certain finds in the ancient burial-grounds of Loulan, in 
the Tarim Basin, which were epoch-making for students of textile history. These were frag- 
ments of woven silk textiles, many of which were lavishly patterned, being remnants of those 
'Seric garments’ to which the classical designations of the Chinese and their country (Seres, 
Serike), as well as our modern names of ‘silk’, owe their origin. These striking fragments are 
invested with considerable historical significance, because they are products of the Chinese 
Han Dynasty (206 B.C.-220 A.D.), and emanate from a site based directly on that great 
transcontinental highway known as the Silk Road. This trade-route had become firmly 
established by the first century B.C., and the silks excavated by Sir Aurel Stein date pre- 
sumably from 1st century B.C. to 3rd century A.D. 

On encountering these fabrics, together with a bewildering confusion of rich anti- 
quarian haul typical of ancient Chinese burial customs, Stein's own words were: "When 
those finds of textile relics of Han times emerged in the utter desolation of the wind-eroded 
Lop Desert, there was no time for more than rapid glimpses at the wealth of beautiful designs 
and rich colours which they spread out as a feast for my eyes." ' 

During the course of an intensive study of both style and technique of these rare 
textile specimens which are in the National Museum Collection, New Delhi, it becomes 
evident that certain motifs which are employed in these silk fragments conform to the very 
essence and sophistication of the Han ornamentation, the use of which is prolific and evident 
also in other Han Dynasty media. On seeing these figured silks, one becomes increasingly 
aware of the frequent representation of both mythical and naturalistic birds and beasts, and one 
begins to note that in the daring, elaborate patterns of these silks, the recurrence of winged 
and horned beasts—and of birds, both standing and in flight—are often reminiscent of certain 
representations in early Indian art (2nd century B.C. onwards). This is also true of the 
‘harhsa’, the sacred goose or swan, a frequent and favoured theme in Indian art, and which 
also adorns a number of Han textiles. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy has pointed out that an acquaintance with the Indo-Sumerian 
and Indo-Iranian art history naturally prepares us for the recognition of many common 
elements in Early Indian and Western Asiatic art motifs Striking examples are offered in 
Maurya, Sunga and early Andhra art of mythical monsters such as winged lions, centaurs, 


! Cf. Bibliography 1, p. 6. 
? Cf. Bibliography 4, p. 11. 
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griffins, tritons; animals addorsed and affronted; animals formally posed in profile with head 
forward, facing, or head turned back; and animal combats and friezes? Pointing out that 
common Asiatic art had left its imprints on diverse cultures and diverse shores, he remarks: 
“All that belongs to this phase of art is equally the common inheritance of Europe and Asia, 
and its various forms as they occur in India or elsewhere at various periods up to the present 
day are to be regarded as cognates rather than borrowings.” * 

This essay is clearly not an attempt to analyze or decipher the complex problem 
of multifarious origins, or to postulate the priority of one cultural influence over another. 
The dangers of adducing a mass of purely visual evidence, and of arguing from isolated 
features of pattern, or contour, are manifold and obvious. It must be remembered that both 
in ancient Chinese art, as in Indian Buddhist creations, whatever the foreign influences 
which may have originally contributed to their formation, subsequently they had been ab- 
sorbed and thoroughly assimilated, evolving into distinctive and concentrated expressions 
of their own. 

Our immediate concern is to focus our attention on certain apparent similarity 
which exists between some animal forms in early Buddhist sculpture and in the Han Dynasty 
textiles. However, in such a venture it becomes necessary to underline the basic conceptual 
and historical forces which acted cogently for all artisanal and creative work in the respective 
civilizations, particularly in early Chinese art. The fundamental canons of the sacred and 
the ritualistic, within the terms of reference of which all human activity was to be related 
to the Supreme, was intrinsic in both Indian and Chinese philosophy. Yet an essential dif- 
ference separated the Indian outlook from its Chinese counterpart: art in India was not just 
formal aesthetics, but a phenomenon inseparable from the abundance of life and nature it 
tended to illustrate. Its unceasing attempt to bring diversity to unity, and to conceive all 
life as one, differed sharply from the Chinese metaphysics of seeking order and unity of 
environment through an intense control over selection, and a rigorous discipline of form. It 
may explain why, regardless of media, early Chinese decorative design and ornamentation 
displayed a consistent unity of style and motifs and a perpetually organized collective skill 

The Han Dynasty which represents an unbroken era of over four hundred years, 
was one of the most brilliant and spectacular epochs in the history of China. The arts in partic- 
ular flourished during this period, and China's dynastic attempt to perpetuate artisanal and 
technological supremacy had already been made manifest in their skill of bronze-casting 
and jade-carving dating from the Shang-Yin period (1500-1100 B.C.); in their glazed pottery 
and lacquer work during the Chou Dynasty (1100-221 B.C.), and later in countless stone 
bas-reliefs and rubbings. Stein has stated that the Annals of the First Han Dynasty, and 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien's great contemporary historical work make it clear beyond doubt that it was 
the need of assuring an open passage westwards for the trade in finished silk textiles—during 
long centuries China's exclusive monopoly—which first led that great and dynamic Han 
Emperor Wu-ti, who reigned from 140 B.C. to 87 B.C., to seck in the last quarter of the 
second century before Christ the expansion of Chinese political and military control in 
Central Asia along this great caravan route leading through the Tarim Basin. With a renewed 
vigour for learning and scholarship, and a revived interest in Confucian precepts, the Han 

3 Cf. Bibliography 4, p. 11 
4 Cf. Bibliography 4, p. 14 
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Dynasty right through its existence maintained a continued impetus in its artistic and technical 
activities. Frequently, a magical world of Taoist fancy prevails, and the total spirit of Han 
decorative design has been described in the following terms: “Naturalistic birds and animals 
consort with stylized versions of similar beings; foreign motifs are boldly planted in a purely 
Chinese mise en scene : rectilinear devices jostle alongside freely-executed forms with rounded 
contours, such as so-called ‘cloud-scrolls’ and spirals; but through it all runs a common 
spirit, a verve that speaks of thorough assimilation, and a curious grasp of what can perhaps 
best be described as the inner life of its subjects.” ° 

It is known that the opening-up of the trade-routes, and the linking-up of remote 
points extending from East to West engendered an active commercial and cultural exchange 
in Central Asia. Due to this inevitable transformation in economic and historical events, a 
significant era of inter-relation and cultural transmission was bound to ensue. Exciting 
prospects of communications threw themselves open with the advent of the Silk Road, which, 
with connecting pathways running to the vast Eurasian steppes and south towards the Indian 
sub-continent, connected India with China. Although no tangible evidence of a conscious 
or systematic fusion of either Buddhism or Indian thought into China can be reliably obtained 
before early fourth century A.D., yet through the Artha $astra, where reference to textile is 
made, we learn that in the second and third centuries B.C., ‘cinapatta’, or Chinese cloth was 
in use in India.* A further indication is supplied in the records of Chang-ch'ien, an outstand- 
ing Han ambassador who set out from China in 138 B.C. to enlist the support of the Yuéh- 
chih involved in a struggle with the Hsiung-nu, and who recounted that Chinese silk was 
imported into Bactria by way of India. Although early Indian sculptural representations as 
well as literary sources abound with testimony of a highly discriminating concern for 
sophisticated and subtle varieties of garments and ornaments, yet no significant evidence of 
textile specimen has yet been found in India which can claim a similarly tenacious survival 
from such antiquity as the Han silk. 

The post-Asokan and Kushàna art displayed an obviously different trend and inclina- 
tion in both artistic medium and expression. In early Indian decorative art, the coins are 
the first to show an intricate workmanship, whereas the fluid and graceful carving on bone, 
ivory, crystal and semi-precious stones bear the stamp of a sensitive and masterly skill. Yet 
perhaps the most moving and striking feature of the post-Asokan art is its sculpture, showing ` 
the absence of any sharp dividing line between architectural plan and decorative forms, and 
which lays down the roots of the basic Indian tradition in which architecture and sculpture 
form an intrinsic and integral whole. | 

In animal sculpture of the second and first centuries B.C. as seen on the reliefs 
from Bharhut, Sanchi and B Gaya, all life is linked together in a dynamic naturalism; 
at the same time, it is impregnated with a poignant tenderness. Men, spirits, plants, trees, 
commonplace birds and beasts, as well as the birds and beasts of magical and mythical 
fantasy have all been integrated in a flowing rhythm and an enthralling togetherness. There 
are, of course, marked differences in the forces of formal representation between Bharhut, 
Sanchi and Bodh Gaya, which as scholars have pointed out, vary in their plastic beauty, in 
the stress and tumult of their rhythm and composition, and, in the intensity which gets defined 

5 Cf. Bibliography 10, p. 144 
* Cf. Bibliography 3, p. 199 
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in the utilisation of light and shadow. While in Sanchi one encounters certain animal and 
human figures charged with fluidity and motion and modelled in the ‘round’, Bharhut ex- 
presses a virile ruggedness which embodies a supreme equilibrium. Yet all are characterized 
by an exuberant vitality, a blend of delicacy and poise, and are invariably accompanied by a 
continuous narrative unfolding itself through the portrayal of the temporal and the divine. 
It is perhaps because the graphic representation of Buddha in person was subject to injunction 
during this period that a spirit of deep compassion and tolerance for all life continually under- 
lined this surging plasticity of creative expression. Thus, it 1s within the context of a forceful 
life-stream and thought that the distinctive quality and sensitivity of the Buddhist concept 
blended with skill the vigorous theme of the Nirvàna with a gentle concern for the individual. 
The themes and motifs of early Buddhist art were to be carried on under theKushanas, although 
with a renewed impact and through a transmuted style. 

Early Indian art had a unique capacity to meet the shocks and mutations of history 
by absorbing ideas and forms; whenever it encountered a dynamic possibility, it expanded 
itself to include it in its life-force. The Indian artist seemed to operate according to a mental 
proto-type, through a transposition of reality and an aspect of the thing recreated and re- 
thought. Dr. Coomaraswamy had been incited to remark: “.... ће external influences can 
never be taken for granted on the sole ground of a stylistic advance. Nor do Sir John 
Marshall's phrases “direct observations of nature' and “free from trammels of the memory 
image’ quite meet the case; since rarely, if ever, have Indian artists drawn with a model before 
them, and the image proper is at all times, from first to last, obtained by a process of mental 
visualisation. The process, at first no doubt, unconscious, is later on prescribed by ‘sastraic’ 
injunction. Thus the form is always in the last analysis a memory image. When we perceive 
increased reality or truth, we must ascribe this, not to a change of habit, but to heightened 
consciousness. . . . in other words, to a more profound empathy.” 

It is against this backdrop of a transcendental ideology which prevailed upon the 
minds of artists and artisans of the post-Asokan period that one can begin to define the formal 
aspects, or the essence of this sculptural art. 

The Han Dynasty creators, like their predecessors during the Shang-Yin and Chou 
Dynasties, progressed in a meticulous and ritualistic manner, within the Confucian structure 
of formal organization. The earliest testimony on the formulation of this traditional trait is 
the ‘Shuching’, the classical book of documents which reflects the political and social ethos 
of the Shang Dynasty in the second millennium B.C., as mediated by the thought and precepts 
of Confucius. Such a formal and analytical structure was destined to characterize the ultimate 
historical awareness of the Chinese artists: that is, to reckon their history in terms of the 
reigns of their emperors and sovereigns, who were the sons of heaven, enjoying the mandate 
of supreme power. In looking backwards into such composed, aligned and decreed history, 
the people could safely depend upon precisely-placed canons and events. The ready recogni- 
tion of the immanent laws determined by these recorded events in turn enabled them to 
define their own historical and cultural aims. 

In early decorative Chinese art, once a symbol became formalized into a given 
image and was integrated within a coherent unity of style, thereafter only minor modifica- 
tions could be envisaged. Although the transition of a formal pattern from an archaic ideo- 

? Cf. Bibliography 4, p. 35 
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graph to a dynamic realism in Han Dynasty is perceptibly evident, yet its evolution Or progress 
had necessarily taken place only within the canonical frame and the schematized law. Thus 
the validity of an established tradition, which had forged its patterns and forms during an 
earlier classical age, became the accepted formula also je; imn rule of the Han Dynasty; 
and accordingly, the essential principles and movements of life-forms figuring in the Han 
textiles were determined by forms which were already pre-existent. 

Han textiles carry audacious portrayals of fantastic beasts, often encircled by and 
enclosed in a mazy pattern of lines, with meandering scrolls that interweave across the silk, 
and which are frequently interspersed with inscriptional characters that spell out felicity and 
longevity. In certain specimens, the treatment of forms and cloud-bands are geometrical 
and angular in concept and contour—in others animals have serpentine bodies, convoluted 
tails, feline legs or claws, and are adorned with horns, arched necks, or mouths with wide 
gape. Elements which are abstracted for continuous pattern are subsequently intermingled 
and bound together in an integrated design with the aid of voluptuous curvilinear bands and 
filiform scrolls. In the lustre and brilliance of colour, in softness and suppleness, as well as in 
the intricacy of the weaving method, the Han Dynasty silk stands out as a supreme example 
of subtlety and refinement. 

The Tiger, and not the Lion, is the king of animals in Chinese symbolism. An emblem 
of courage, and virility, the Tiger symbolized Autumn in much the same way as did the 
Dragon Spring. Shuo wén observes of the Tiger: ‘He is the king of mountain animals.’ He is 
featured in Han art as a “‘realistic-looking animal with long and sinewy body, feline legs and 
claws, and a long and wavy tail. In recognition of his supernatural status he is usually featured 
with a pair of wings." In Fig. 364, Pl. 19 the open-jawed, boldly striding tiger, encircled by 
undulating and ornamental cloud-scrolls clearly conforms to this image (the wing, although 
not markedly visible, is clearly there). Lions, tigers and panthers, in their mythical or realistic 
forms, were also habitual components of early Buddhist art. In Bharhut, Sanchi or Bodh 
Gaya, we come across them, either addorsed or affronted, in heraldic attitude, or just crouch- 
ing, walking, striding or rampant. They are always majestically present, and imaginatively 
alive. In the stylized imagery of the Han art and the Indian sculpture, although their initial 
concepts differ, yet in both a lively and vivacious world of beasts and birds abound. The 
feline and sinuous monster in Fig. 365, with a grimacing mask (which is a detail from a bracket 
dating from the Kushàna period) in its contorted and curvilineal aspects and flourishingly 
looped tail seems reminiscent of some of its contemporary Chinese animal form. The stalking 
panther in terracotta (Fig. 367), a post-Han creation (Chinese Six Dynasties, North Wei 
385-535 A.D.) with its sweeping, sensuous lines and finely graduated planes evokes the quality 
which the Chinese master-weaver tried to entrap in his earlier silk Han textile in Fig. 366, Pl.20. 
In contrast, the pure and vigorous simplicity of the detail in stone (Fig. 368), from a pillar in 
Bodh Gaya, showing a striding tiger (or panther) is compelling in its vigour and forcefulness. 

While both China and India received distinctive lineaments from West Asia in 
the portrayal of fantastic beasts—horned and winged, frequently composite—yet in either 
instance the magic and mystery which they enunciate remain singularly individual and 
vivid. In Fig. 369—a Han silk fragment—frayed and worn, yet brilliantly coloured and 
designed with thin evanescent lines, two fantastic animals are visible. The animal on the 

8 Cf Bibliography IO, p. 154 
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right is a griffin, that fabulous monster which is half-eagle and half-lion, and which recurs 
in Han textiles. The four crouching griffins in Fig. 370, forming a sophisticated symmetry, 
figure in a toilet-tray of the Gandhara period, and was an accepted motif in early Indian art. 
The griffin figuring amongst the procession of beasts, in Fig. 371, in the coping stone relief from 
Bodh Gaya attests to this fact. In the Ground Balustrade of Stupa No. 2 in Sanchi, winged and 
crested griffins with long looped tails, and in crouching attitude, are present, as they are also 
on certain casing slabs of Amaravati. | 

Amongst horned animals, a somewhat startling representation is that of ‘horned 
lions.’ In the south end of the Eastern Gateway in Sanchi, at the top jamb there are “two 
lions, winged and bridled, their brows adorned with stag’s antlers.” A casing slab from 
Amaravati in the Madras Museum Collection also carries this representation. 

In the rich and eloquent ensemble of animals, birds, plant and floral motifs which 
are to be found on either side of the pillars and gateways of Sanchi, a harmonious composi- 
tion of addorsed stags, horned and winged, and, to its right, above, a majestic remnant of 
a winged lion, seated, are present (Fig. 372). The interplay of mythical and real animals and 
the co-existence of all life which are to be seen in this illustration characterize the essential 
Indian art of this period. 

The winged-horse (Fig. 373), a salient feature in all classical art, is here present in a 
pillar detail from Bodh Gaya, although markedly Hellenistic in aspect. 

Standing out in contrast to the bustling realism of the sculptural reliefs is the com- 
pellingly static but remarkably vigorous composition to be seen in Fig. 374. In this stone 
toilet-tray of the Gandhàra period, an extraordinary grouping of mythical and real beasts 
and a winged rider has been assembled to form a design of astonishing presence and vitality. 

The occurrence of birds, either ducks, or geese, in a number of Han silks echoes 
the rich mythology in India which was also centred around the ‘harhsa.’ Vogel, in his ex- 
haustive and erudite study” has dealt with the diverse roles and moods—from Vedic times 
onwards—that the ‘harhsa’ is called upon to symbolize. In Han Dynasty China, the duck, 
or goose, and its known habit of going in pairs, singled them out as symbols of domestic 
happiness, and in particular of conjugal fidelity. Many inscribed Han textiles conveying 
felicitations of conjugal bliss and succeeding generations include in their over-all pattern the 
representation of ducks, or geese. In Buddhist literature, as in Brahmanical lore, the ‘harhsa’ 
occupies the same honourable status. From the time of Asoka onwards, we find, in various 
attitudes, rows of geese, or geese in pairs as favourite elements of decorative art (Fig. 375). 
In Sanchi ducks and geese, singly or in pairs, are frequently present amongst sinuous lotus 
creepers and foliage, and in lotus pools 

| One of the most expressive portrayals on a fragment of Han silk is a vertical row 

of a single white goose in flight (Fig. 376, Pl. 20), poised against a brilliant blue background 
and surrounded by undulating cloud-bands. The presence of this gracious bird, with wings 
extended and beak half-open, its long sinuous neck arched downwards and depicted on a silk 
carrying a goodluck message "strongly argues that the symbol of conjugal felicity was in its 
designer's mind." 

? Cf. Bibliography 5, Vol. 2, Pls. 47, 63 

10 Cf. Bibliography 9 

!! Cf. Bibliography 10, p. 157 
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Pl 20. An inscribed polychrome woven silk from Han Dynasty, ornamented with a vertical row of flying geese 
and winged and galloping beasts (Courtesy: National Museum, New Delhi). Enlarged reproduction. 


In India, as in China, the ‘harnsa’ symbolized auspiciousness and harmony. This 
is borne out, although at a later date, in the verses from Raghuvamsa, XVII, by the poet 
Kalidasa (early 5th century A.D.), describing that the bride Royal Fortune appeared most 
beautiful to look at decked with ornaments and flower garlands and wearing silken cloth 
decorated with swan border; and again, in Kumarasaribhava, V, 67, where the mikes cloth of 
the bride is mentioned as being decorated with a border depicting swans. Also, in the frescoes 
of Ajanta, in Cave No. 1, on the left wall of front gallery there is a Palace scene showing a 
dance. On the lower right-hand side is a seated-woman, leaning against a column, and her 
lower garment is decorated with diagonal rows of standing geese. eam 

The delicately poised bird with the reverted head in the Han textile in Fig. 377; pl. 20 
is surrounded by foliage and other figures. In certain Han specimens this representation IS 
most gracefully portrayed. Closely reminiscent of this appealing attitude 1s the Indian stone 
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Pl.21. Detail from a Han Dynasty woven polychrome silk fragme 
| t 
showing a regardant bird (Courtesy: National Museum, eee 

New Delhi). Enlarged reproduction. 
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sculpture of a duck from Bhita (Fig. 378), of a slightly later date, around 5th century A.D. 
The serene elegance of the reposing bird and the sensitive simplicity of the sculpture makes it 
a moving expression of the animal world. 

In conclusion, it may be said that while the essential conceptual bases differ, yet 
a similarity aligns certain birds and animals in the Han textiles and early Indian sculpture. 
A great deal of naturalism and directness, a spirit of freedom and animation and of graceful 
composition and balance are inherent in both. 

While the post-Asokan sculpture (and onwards up to 5th century A.D., as illus- 
trated here) is expressive of enormous energy, dynamism and converging trends, the Han 
secular art and pictorial design, when serving for the purpose of decoration, adhered to a 
coherent and consistent unity of style. Similar themes on an astounding range of media 
were employed by the Chinese artist with equal effectiveness and undaunted skill, involving 
only minor transformations and modifications. The Indian artist, on the other hand, was by 
temperament religious. In his knowledge of the schematic form, differentiation of planes 
and spatial relations, he represented pose and movement not only with conscious aesthetic 
intentions, but also with a certain emotional abandon. 

A few of the birds and animals which are illustrated here range from naturalistic 
representations to mythical fantasy in which a common ancestry is discernible. They are 
expressions of a common and profound feeling for form and an attentive observation of 
temporal and psychic realms. 
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RATAN PARIMOO 


The Chronology of the Paintings of Ga ganendranath Tagore 


The general impression about Gaganendranath Tagore has been that of a dilettante—an 
amateur—though a brilliant one for that matter. But the fact has been missed that in his 
later years he became a seriously involved painter and this fact has not been taken into con- 
sideration for the purpose of evaluating his artistic contribution. One recent critic has even 
called him an incomplete artist.' It is true, however, that he started painting rather late 
in his life, probably around 1905 when he was 38 years old. While in earlier years his painting 
activity is sporadic, the entire decade of 1920s is his most prolific and creative period. Yet 
it should be noted that he was active for nearly 25 years till 1930 and persistently continued 
to paint with relentness. There are nearly one thousand extant works including sketches, 
drawings, ink and watercolour paintings, numerous of them are known to have been lost. 
Contemporary reviewers, i.e., around 1914, spoke of him as a brilliant amateur while in the 
press comments during the entire decade of 1920s? his greatness, his originality and unique- 
ness is again and again emphasised implying that he is now regarded as a serious painter. An 
analysis of his entire work from early phases to the later ones also amply bear it out as to how 
seriously involved painter he had developed into. As happens with most great artists who 
are ahead of their times only a handful of close associates had realised the amount of this in- 
volvement in Gaganendranath. This gradual development then, from an amateur to a dedi- 
cated painter, is a crucial aspect of Gaganendranath's life. 

The first problem that one confronts, then, in order to understand his creative 
endeavours is the extent of this involvement which needs fresh and detailed examination. 
For this purpose it becomes imperative to work out the chronology of his oeuvre and the 
pattern and nature of his development. That would be the scope of the present paper though 
ultimately it is the interpretation and evaluation that counts for which purpose this paper 
might serve as a useful and necessary basis. The aspects of interpretation and evaluation will 
be only secondarily treated here as the study of Gaganendranath's work in its entirety will 
require a whole book. Nevertheless, I have particularly chosen to pay attention to the problems 
of methodology. Due to this kind of accent the present paper may appear rather pedantic for 
which no apologies are offered. 

His chronology and development pose many problems befitting art-historical in- 
vestigation. Only a handful of his paintings bear a date while great majority of them are 
undated. The catalogues of exhibitions that were regularly held by the Indian Society of 

! Vachaspati Gairola, Bharatiya Chitrakala, Allahabad, 1963. | 


? See Introduction to the Catalogue of the Exhibiti Paintings of the Calcutt ictoria & Albert 
Museum, Publication No. 97T, London, ree on of Paintings of the Меш Calcutta School, Victoria & 


* See e.g. Abani Banerji, “Gaganendranath Tagore’s New Indian Art,” Modern Review, March 1924, Calcutta. 
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Oriental Art during the second and third decades of this century in Calcutta would have been 
a helpful source for reconstructing Gaganbabu's chronology but these catalogues are not 
traceable. In the same way we do not possess a full biographical account of him and his 
activities like there exists for his more famous brother, Abanindranath.* Again unlike the 
latter Gaganendranath never indulged in introspective or confessional writings. There is 
only one recorded interview of him by Kanaiyalal Vakil in 1926? which unfortunately is not 
much illuminating. We hardly then know how he thought and felt about his art which is 
particularly distressing and further complicates the problem of interpreting his creative 
intentions. It seems that Gaganbabu was a painter most supremely indifferent to the value 
of his own creative genius as was noted by Rathindranath.* 

Short accounts of Gaganbabu's life were written by his contemporary Dinesh- 
chandra Sen,’ who was a literary historian and friend of the family, and by his younger cousin, 
Rathindranath.* The latter is more reliable and helpful because of the author's intimate 
relationship with his painter cousin. Writing about the period after 1910 when he returned 
home after finishing his education in America, Rathindranath mentioned that painting was 
still only an occasional hobby with Gaganendranath. According to him his cousin was prob- 
ably inspired to paint by Okakura and other Japanese artist friends. The illustrations for 
Rabindranath's ‘My Reminiscences’ were painted by Gaganbabu on the insistence of the 
poet's son who considers them as the artist's earliest published drawings. Continuing further 
Rathindranath mentions the cartoons and the Himalayan landscapes, done mostly from 
Darjeeling which the painter visited frequently during the years of Bichitra Club (1916-20), 
in the formation of which Rathindranath had also been instrumental. 

Strangely enough both Rathindranath and Dinesh Sen have omitted the Cubistic 
pictures from their account of Gaganbabu's painterly pursuits. Sen also omits the Japanese 
pictures but gives a detailed account of his caricatures, portrait sketches and sketches of 
Kathak pundits and Sibu Kirtanya. He also mentions the pictures of Chaitanya lila and other 
pauranic themes. He concludes by making an important observation that Gaganbabu's 
principal occupation was, of course, painting. 

Additional information on Gaganbabu's works is given by O.C. Gangoly, who was 
the close collaborator of the Tagores in their activities connected with the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art. He mentions, in his obituary of the artist,’ the publication in 1911 of a set of 
brush drawings of animal and figure subjects—mostly studies of crows and pandas of Puri. 
These are noted by him as the artist's earliest works. 

Pratima Devi (Rathindranath's wife) in her recollections" has observed that Gagan- 
babu started painting cubist pictures during the Bichitra years (1916-20). At any rate refer- 
ences to his cubistic experiments abound in the newspaper reviews of the 1920s referring to 


4 See his Forasankore Dhare, Santiniketan, 1944. 

5 See Kanaiyalal Vakil in the Bombay Chronicle, 30th June, 1926. 

6 Rathindranath Tagore, On the Edges of Time, Calcutta, 1958, pp. 88-94. uas Sr Owe 

7 Dinesh Chandra Sen, *Gaganendranath Tagore, As I Knew Him,” Journal of Indian Society of : 
Art, June/Dec. 1938. 

8 Rathindranath, of. cit. 

? Amrit Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, 15th Feb., 1938. : Soci Caleu 

10 E Pratima Devi, Souvenir of the Gaganendranath Tagore Centenary, Rabindra Bharati ety, tta 
ept. 1967. 
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them as his latest manner while his Japanese style paintings and Whistlerian sunsets and 
nocturns are referred to as earlier works." Among the few dated pictures there are portrait 
sketches, 1907, sketches of pundits and Sibu Kirtanya, 1911, cartoons dated between 1917 
and 1921, finally some cubistic pictures dated 1923, 1925. 

On the evidence of the reports of contemporaries, the dated and datable pictures, 
and the internal evidence offered by the stylistic analysis of the pictures themselves a broad 
stylistic sequence of phases could be inferred as follows: 

First (early) phase—upto 1911 

Puri landscapes, portraits and other figure sketches, scenes from Calcutta and 
illustrations for My Reminiscences, some of them in Japanese brush technique. 

Second phase—1911-1915 

Chaitanya series and other related paintings done from imagination including 
the Pilgrims series most of which are done in black ink (sümi-e). Night scenes 
and paintings on gold paper may also belong to this phase. 

Third phase—1915-1921 (Bichitra period) 

Most of the caricatures and the Himalayan paintings. 

Fourth phase—1921-1925 

Cubistic experiments. 
Last phase—1925-1930 | 
Post-paintings cubistic mostly in black and white. 

Cardinal points in his development are:(i) the involvement with Japanese tech- 
nique, (ii) the confrontation with Cubism, and (iii) the highly personal and complex imagery 
of the late pictures. In the following pages it will be my endeavour to present all the available 
evidence and the relevant arguments for upholding the above sequence of phases and suggest 
pattern of evolution and growth of his style. 

The earliest dated examples of Gaganbabu's paintings are of 1907 in the form of 
post cards sent from Puri to his daughter." These comprise of seascapes done with few quick 
brush strokes and thin washes of colour. By these minimum means the vast expanse of sea 
and soft atmospheric light is evoked. In this context must be noted the training Gaganbabu 
received under Harinarayan Bandopadhyay,’ an accomplished watercolourist in the British 
School. The other possible earliest works are pencil portraits in the manner of Jyotirindranath. 
In fact it seems likely that Gaganbabu began his career by following in the footsteps of his 
uncle with whom he was very intimate. Jyotirindranath, who had also been the inspirer of 
his younger brother, Rabindranath, was the first in the Tagore family to take to drawing." 
He had received formal lessons at the Art School at Bow Bazar, where the present Govern- 
ment College of Art had functioned during the days of its inception. By 1900 he had achieved 
considerable skill in the handling of pencil and had made numerous sensitive renderings of 
the heads of many of his relatives with a feeling for character. Even that well-known British 
painter Rothenstein, who himself was a draughtsman appreciated them and arranged 
publication of them to which he contributed a sympathetic introduction. Jyotirindranath 

Š A gea MR Tagore,” Mo 24th Sept., 1928. Abani Banerji, ор. cit. and K. Vakil, op. ct 
п ырай Co pesci Dwarkenath: Chaterji, son of Gaganendranath's daughter. 
1+ See Mukul Dey Vishva zs Q: сс ишк 
t5 Portrait Drawings by Jyotirir re CO Bae жи OLIVE Ts, MSS OCHO odds 
у Jyotrindranath Tagore, Studio publication, London, 1910. 
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had a characteristic manner of handling the pencil with nervous and curved hatchings. (This 
is rather unusual as generally painters use straight hatchings when handling pencil.) In the 
pencil portraits by Gaganbabu the hatchings are very similar to those found in elder Tagore's 
drawings. Later we shall see that Gaganbabu's use of pencil changed and he preferred a firm 
contour rather than a broken nervous outline. In these early drawings a certain crudeness is 
present because of which too they can be assigned an earlier date compared with the more 
competent drawings which exist as preparatory sketches or studies for the Chaitanya pictures. 

In this period (i.e. before or around 1910) also fall the sketches both in pen and ink 
and in pencil of pundits and kirtankars. We are told of the incident of the death of his elder 
son, the shock of which cast a great gloom over the family and in order to provide a congenial 
diversion Kirtans and Kathas were arranged where Gaganbabu made these sketches.“ 
Unfortunately, no one has given the date of this tragedy. This lacuna is lamentable because 
it is reported as the beginning of Gaganbabu's interest in the practice of art. But technically 
these drawings are highly accomplished. Lines are spontaneous yet controlled. A descendent 
of the artist has given the date of death as 1903" but the drawings must certainly date from 
about 1910. À few of them are dated 1911, and they form a closely related stylistic group so 
that they could not have been done over a longer period of time. One of the drawings from 
this set is that of Sibu Kirtanya which was published in the eevansmritt. 

We now come to another documented group of his works—the illustrations for 
Rabindranath’s autobiography in Bengali, Jeevansmriti published in 1912." This gives a firm 
date to them. Again here some bear the date 1911. Here for the first time we come across 
some paintings which definitely derive from the Japanese brush technique. Mention may 
be made here of the well-known and recorded incident of Okakura's visit and his sending of 
two Japanese artists,” but it be noted that at no place do we come across the actual date of 
their visit. It cannot be established whether they came in 1903 (the date of one of Okakura's 
visits) or later. But from the evidence of paintings the actual preoccupation with Japanese 
type brush work does not date before 1910. The date of the visit of the two Japanese artists 
would also, therefore, remain an open one.” Though the significant point worth remember- 
ing is that the guest artists had given several demonstrations of their brush technique ™ 
excitedly narrated by Abanindranath? in which Gaganbabu was to be passionately in- 
terested later on. 

The general enthusiasm for Japanese art among Tagore circle can be gauged by 
the fact that the Oriental Society had brought together around 1910 a large collection of 
original examples of Japanese art for an ambitious exhibition.” The lecture that O.C. 
Gangoly gave on Japanese art, illustrated with lantern slides and later published in a 1911 


16 See D.C. Sen, op. cit. 

7 Verbally told to the writer by Dwarkanath Chaterji. M 

18 There are 24 in all. The originals are believed to be in the Kalabhawan collection, Sapam अ 

19 Abanindranath, in his Jorasankore Dhare, has given a detailed information about Okakura's visit anc 
the demonstrations given by the two Japanese painters. mo qusa 

20 Binode Bihari Mukherji in his “Chronology of Abanindranath's Paintings" (Vishva Bharati Quarterly, May/ 
Oct. 1942) was also not sure of these dates. 

21 See his Jorasankore Dhare. TES 

2 See the chapter on Indian Society of Oriental Art in forasankore Dhare, English translation of this chapter 
is published in Journal of I.S.0.A., Abanindra Number, 1961. 
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issue of Modern Review,” may have been delivered on this occasion. Gaganbabu's direct 
acquaintance with Japanese art may have been "e this exhibition and also through the 
reproductions in the then famous albums of * Kokka.” 

The Jeevansmriti ink paintings have several types of brush work. One can be 
called naturalistic (or impressionist) akin to the Puri landscapes with hardly anything of 
Japanese in them. The other is partially Chinese like the drawing of a huge banyan tree, 
where the rich and dark tones of ink are juxtaposed to bring out the effect of density and 
largeness of the gigantic banyan tree. This is one of his finest and powerful works of this period. 
The other drawings reveal a brush work which is undoubtedly Japanese where leafy branches 
and foliage is depicted with characteristic oriental brush strokes called variously in Japanese 
BOKUSHOKU or TSUKETATE.” Although the brush work of leaves and foliage is easily 
recognisable to be oriental even in certain depictions of human figures and birds it is possible 
to distinguish the oriental brush treatment, e.g., the rice dot (BEI TEN) and the nail-head 
and rat-tail line (TEI TOU SOBI BYOU). Gaganbabu’s interest was not limited to only 
the brush technique of Japanese art but also the whole conceptual range of this art. This is 
particularly found in certain very orientalising landscapes where it is not impressionistic space 
but it is the oriental vastness and infiniteness of space that is evoked. This can be observed 
by analysing examples from each of the two types. ‘Calcutta roof tops’ and ‘Views of Ganges’ 
are impressionist where as *Calcutta during Rains' has an oriental quality. How deeply was 
Japanese spirit ingrained in his work can be gauged by noting the fact that Japanese painters 
always showed water in the landscapes, either water itself, sea, river, mountain stream, or 
water in the form of rains. Gaganendranath also based his landscapes on the same scheme 
of heaven-man-earth (TEN CHI JIN) as did the Japanese (See ‘Calcutta during Rains’ in 
Jeevansmriti). Also he has their simplicity and understatement, more being suggested than 
what was represented, ‘leaving to the imagination to suggest itself the completion of an idea’. 

Another type of landscape found in Jeevansmriti is that done with thin washes of 
colour with minimum of tone and hue contrast, the entire looking almost a pale grey as in 
‘River Padma.” In it, it is sheer limitless expanse that is represented. This too is oriental but 
such landscapes could also have been inspired by similar ones of Whistler, who in his turn 
also derived such effects from a synthesis of impressionist and Japanese techniques. Gagan- 
babu's definite interest in Whistler is however more positively established when we see the 
slightly later landscapes of night subjects which were significantly titled ‘Nocturnes’ which 
had been a favourite theme for Whistler too. But more about that later. Other adaptations by 
Gaganbabu of Japanese methods are (i) the sprinkling of mica dust on the painting surface 
and (ii) painting with black ink on gold paper which particularly fascinated him. One of the 
interesting examples of the later kind is a very simplified seascape in horizontal format which 
has a composition similar to those found on Japanese folded painted screens. 

ge "Чан on Japans Ping and Spee Me AD 
by Lawrence "Biny 5 Pasati اا‎ apanese art in the files of the famous magazine, KOKKA, is noted 

De рй юр in dues тепан New York, 1908. | \ - Ё: 
New York, 1951. (This Dock bn hii о t E 2 I) i veces Vb noue deu 
Ga ganen dranath.) probably in 1011 and mig t have been 

26 See Lourie, op. cit. 


27 According to the interpretation of Japanese art by Okakura in his 7; of the ndon. 1903. 
28 Illustrated in Feevansmriti Jap rt by Okakura in ! he Ideals of the East, London, 1903 
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To recapitulate this early and formative period of Gaganbabu’s art activity it can 
then be observed that his attitude was realistic. He aimed at representing direct visual experi- 
ence on to the painting, either straight from nature or unfiltered even if transcribed from 
memory. He began with a broadly impressionist technique but depended heavily on Japanese 
technique and its variations. Thus it can be claimed that Japanese art played a great deal 
influence on his formative period during the course of which he achieved a considerable 
mastery over the technique. Even the limited interest shown by Gaganbabu in colour also 
probably owes to Japanese art because there it is the black which is given emphasis, colour 
being considered as mere ornamentation.” In the handling of sumi-e Gaganendranath display- 
ed all the skill all the subtleties that the Japanese expect from a master. 

Further about this period it may be observed that in spite of the skill achieved by 
Gaganbabu they cannot be considered serious paintings, though they are more than dabbler’s 
work, for which reason he was referred to as a brilliant amateur in those years. His realistic 
attitude and hesitation in exerting the imagination (in the romantic sense) are also note- 
worthy as during the second phase we find him attempting a series of serious pictures pains- 
takingly designed and imaginatively conceived. In these although recourse is taken to visual 
experience and its memory, but the result is far from naturalistic. These works are on the 
contrary highly emotional, high strung with ecstasy, not possible without deep personal involve- 
ment with the themes and imagery. This leads to the discussion of the Chaitanya series. 

These paintings are undated. Most probably they were done after the Jeevansmriti 
illustrations, i.e., after 1910. They were all exhibited in 1914 exhibition of Calcutta School held 
in Paris and London.? Almost all of them were listed in the catalogue—a very important 
document, as it is the first listing of the paintings of both Abanindranath and Gaganendranath 
till that date. Thus it can be safely surmised that none of the Chaitanya paintings date after 
1914. They fill the years from 1910-1914 and would constitute his middle phase. However, it 
is likely that a few may have been done prior to 1910. There are 13 of them in all repre- 
senting episodes of Clhaitanya's life from his birth and renunciation till his death." 

Why was Gaganendranath interested in the Chaitanya story? Partial answer to 
this is that his interest was aroused when kirtans were arranged for the family as a diversion 
from the shock of his son's death. Being Vaishnavite by faith he may have felt drawn toward 
the personality of the saint which itself is a comment on Gaganbabu's mental attitudes. 
Chaitanya's approach to religion—that of frenzied devotional ecstasy—might have also 
appealed to Gaganbabu, which would show that there were mystic strains in his personality. 
Tt would then seem that he had two faces—the outer one with which his friends were familiar, 
that of joviality, liveliness etc.? The inner self, which came through his paintings, was dif- 
ferent. He continued to show the face of joviality till he fell ill in 1930 but as he grew older 
the mystic and introvert in him became more so which is found in the paintings of the 19205. 
The introverted trend began with the Chaitanya paintings which provided the stepping 
stone to it. It is from now onward his paintings and his psychic personality become inseparable 

29 See Okakura, op. cit. 

30 The exhibition was organised originally in Paris by the French painter, Andree Karpeles, who was a close 
friend of the Tagores. 

*! For a full account of Chaitanya’s life see D.C. Sen, History of Bengal: Language and literature, Calcutta 
University 1911. | 

32 His joviality is described by O. C. Gangoly in his obituary, of. cit. 
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and references to psychological values becomes inevitable. (Nirad Chaudhari was the first 
in 1938 to draw attention to the importance of psychological values in Gaganbabu’s paint- 
ings.)? Without this deep psychological involvement it would not be possible to explain his 
interest in the subject of Chaitanya’s life. 

Just as the Chaitanya paintings reveal Gaganbabu’s first serious interest in the 
themes in the same way they represent his first serious pictorial efforts. The existence of 
several preparatory sketches, both in pencil and in water colour, of compositions and postures 
of individual figures and the deliberate working out of the saint’s image itself, lead us to 
believe so. As is explained in literature the saint is visualised as young, handsome, clean 
shaven with slender limbs. This image very characteristically is a very personal one, not the 
least depending on either the Greek or Indian human proportions. 

The earlier in the series are those which are more linear and closer to the style of 
Abanindranath.* In these there are also some crude elements as found in the drawing of 
hands. Therefore I class them as earlier, even perhaps before the sketches of the Kirtanyas 
like e.g., Chaitanya prostrating before the feet of Vishnu. This painting also has the use of 
curved lines of the kind which are typical in Art Nouveau? and in the contemporary works 
of his brother. 

The second type are those making use of impressionists brush work and broken 
colours. These are also rather more colourful than the rest. In fact, they happen to be the 
most colourful paintings in his entire oeuvre. Neither in these nor in other ones do the com- 
positions owe to Mughal (or any Indian) example, which is noteworthy and unusual to find 


an artist doing in the revivalist atmosphere. The individual figures and their groupings are ' 


semi-realistic. There is feeling of openness, of air and atmosphere not so much found in the.’ 
earlier linear ones. The brush work is free and loose, contours are broken and on the whole 
great proficiency in skill is observable. In these the figures have movement as in Chaitanya 
Preaching, which is more heightened in the one showing Chaitanya singing ecstatically on 
the street. These show the continuation of the impressionist manner found in earlier Puri 
post card landscapes. | 

The third group of Chaitanya paintings which also seem to be the last in the series 
both stylistically and chronologically are conspicuous because their compositions have many 
affinities with Japanese wood block prints. Because of this they are easily distinguishable from 
the earlier two stylistic groups. These represent another aspect of Japanese influence on 
Gaganendranath, that of Japanese figure compositions. In them he has avoided the feeling 
of atmospheric space (e.g. see Chaitanya at the door steps of his guru). Figures, whether near 
or away from the picture plane, are of the same size, elements which should be in perspective 
view are put diagonally, like the motif of the wall. Space is viewed from a high point of view 
so that no horizon is seen. Colours are limited to monochrome. All these characteristics are 
found in Japanese wood cut compositions. 

А Now a problem arises regarding a group of paintings which are entirely done in 
black ink. A few of them continue the life of Chaitanya and also there is a group of them 
known as Pilgrims series. In them ink is handled very dexterously incorporating the best 

3 See Nirad Chaudhary, "The Art of Gaganendranath Tagore," Modern Review, March 1938. 

Sp ra de pie i a paiaina x” . 

Ne dh Е w аа oed = Maurice Denis, reproduced in M үэ von nee ps p 1953- 
| of Smt. Uma Devi (daughter of Abanindranath) in Calcutta. 
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qualities of sumi-e, where black suggests everything, even colour, and particular attention 
is paid to pictorial problems. They seem to denote a further stage in the sequence not only 
due to greater technical mastery but also due to their formal complexity. They are less 
eclectic than any that have been discussed so far and are therefore first works which reveal 
Gaganendranath's individuality. That is also the reason for which a later date could be 
assigned to them. That they certainly form a consistent group is also borne out by the similar 
material and technique used throughout. They are all done in black ink,—no other colour 
is used—on a fixed size of special type of very absorbent Japanese paper, the surface of which 
is rough and grainy, which contributes to the peculiar effects that are found in them. 

His approach to pictorial composition at this stage can be visualised by taking the 
example of ‘At the Temple door’ (Figs. 379-381). Fortunately it exists in several versions in- 
cluding one complete pencil drawing of the whole composition (Fig. 379). This also happens 
to be one of the finest pencil drawings made by the artist in which the earlier handicap in 
draughtsmanship has been overcome. On the basis of this pencil drawing another drawing 
with brush and ink was made followed by an incomplete version done in masses and washes of 
direct ink. The last has probably no preparatory outline and the entire painting is done directly 
displaying amazing control of ink and its gradations. 

From now on we find progressively greater use of ink and more portions of picture 
surface covered with it. Then the relationship of blacks (or its variations) and whites is very 
specific, not only representing light and shadow but also denoting and defining space and 
volume. The shadows begin to take on a mysterious character. In fact the blacks appear both 
as shadow and cavern and therefore space. The earlier predilection for broken contour is 
replaced by a firmer yet ‘clear-unclear’ contour. The design too becomes more compact.So far 
many of his compositions give a “floating? feeling but now although the design becomes tighter 
space takes on an infinite character. His compositions, predominantly centrifugal, now tend to 
take on centripetal characteristics. These qualities lead on and link up with the cubistic works 
of the 1920s. 

Because of the infinite space and mysterious shadows these works can be called 
romantic. The romanticism becomes more pronounced in the late phase. Also now a definite 
shift in Gaganbabu's attitude is noticeable. He is no more concerned, like in the earlier works, 
with representing the visual impressions of the outer reality. But what now concerns him is 
his own feelings about the outer world and finding suitable and appropriate pictorial equiva- 
lents to them. The so called ‘pilgrim series’ are done entirely from memory and imagination 
unlike the earlier landscapes. 

Where to place the nightscapes—the Pratima Visarjan series, the Festival of Lights, 
Santhals dancing at night around a fire etc. These look forward again to the late works due 
to their ‘luminism’. This group is again based on visual experience but actually drawn from 
imagination, once again confirming the trend from depiction of outer reality to that of the 
inner world. In a way we can see Gaganendranath turning gradually from the depiction of 
landscapes in the day light to sunsets (evenings) on to the night effects. It is these pictures, 
which reminded the contemporary reviewers of the parallels from Turner's and Whistler's 
sunsets and the latter's nightscapes. 

The luministic quality in Gaganbabu's pictures also reminds us of 
other European Baroque luminists, Caravaggio and in particular George de 


Rembrandt and 
La Tour. But of 
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course there is a world of difference between these European painters and the Indian 
Gaganendra. In the case of the Baroque painters alongside light they are also concerned 
with the substance and the volume of figures. In Gaganbabu the volumes get dissolved, 
something that again leads on to later work. (The dissolution of form, incidentally, is also 
seen in Whistler.) 

While we see a continuation of the fundamental preoccupation with light it should 
also be noted that here light is not treated as a natural phenomenon but is also bound up 
with the theme. Here the subject was not chosen merely because it represented an activity 
of the society to which the artist belonged but significant thing is that its depiction takes 
on symbolic overtones. (Conversely it may be noted that in Whistler the subject had no 
importance for he called his paintings ‘arrangements’.)” Notice that in the ‘Durga Procession’ 
neither the image of the Goddess nor the crowd are clearly delineated. The crowd merges 
in the total, all-pervading darkness, while the divine image appears as a cluster of specs of 
light. Did the artist wish to show the image as an apparition, a vision or as divine light in the 
sea of darkness? This again fits in with his deepening interest in profound subject-matter and 
the search for suitable pictorial equivalents of it. The procession at night then is not an 
impression of it but what the painter has to say about it and feels toward it. It is not painted 
in black but mostly dark brown and blues are used with specks of yellow and orange which 
gives the picture a richness all its own. Most of the paintings of this kind were probably done 
around 1915. 

Now we come to the knotty problem of Gaganendra's confrontation with cubism and 
what happened out of it. It is not certain as to how and when he came across cubism. The 
first series of cubistic paintings that we know of by Gaganbabu were reproduced in Rupam 
in 1922, along with an article by Stella Kramrisch’ which are definitely referred to as cubist 
by the author who titled her article significantly as “Ап Indian Cubist'. Kramrisch had in the 
same year given lectures on modern European movements at Madras? so she should have 
known what she was talking about. The reviewers too referred to the work of Gaganendranath 
during 1920s as cubist and post-cubist.*? 

It is very likely that the cubist paintings do not date before about 1920. As Rathin- 
dranath says the years between 1916 and 1920 is the period of Bichitra established in Jorasanko." 
It was wound up when Rabindranath took permanent residence in Santiniketan and when 
the activities were transferred to the reorganised Oriental Society. Perhaps there are no 
paintings dating between 1916 and 1920 because Gaganbabu was busy with his cartoons 
and their publication." Also this is the period when he was equally busy with designing stage 
settings and costumes for Rabindranath's plays staged during these years which are also 

3 Sec Whistler, The Gentle Art of Making Enemies, London, 1890. 

38 Stella Kramrisch, “An Indian Cubist”, Rupam, Vol. II, July 1922. 

39 Indian Art and Art Crafts, by Stella Kramrisch, R. Srinivasan, T.G. Krishnaswami Pillai, and W. D. S. 
Brown. (Five lectures given in connection with the Arts and Crafts Exhibition held during the Theo- 
sophical Society's Annual Convention in December 1922 in Adyar.) Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar, Madras, ‚1923. Stella Kramrisch's interesting article on *Recent Movements in Western Art' is 
perhaps one of the first lectures on Modern Art delivered in India. 

4 As cited in footnote тт. 

41 Rathindranath, of. cit. 

+ The caricatures were published in the form of two albums—Birupa Bajra (The Thunder of Ridicule), 1916; 
Reform Screems, 1921. 
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mentioned by Rathindranath. The profuse number of cartoons he executed and the numerous 
sketches and. preparatory versions that exist for them and the pre-occupation with stage, in 
which he was greatly interested, probably left him no time to carry out any painting excepting 
some landscapes of Himalayas which may date from this period as that is how Rathindranath 
refers to them. 

What is the justification to call the cubistic paintings so? Already we have referred 
to how the contemporaries regarded them. Also from those published in ` Rupam we can 
present convincing comparisons with certain Futurist works, those of Delaunay and the 
German Blaue Reiter painters, Franz Marc and Feininger. Also surprisingly there is a similar 
painting by the Russian Rodchenko. Even Larianov and Goncharova's Rayonist works“ 
have resemblance with Gaganendranath's works. The parallels are so striking that it 1s 
impossible to believe those who say that either Gaganbabu's works are not cubist or that they 
are superficially so arrived at independently.^ 

In my comparisons I have significantly avoided Picasso's or Braque's cubist paint- 
ings. The reason is that while they are predominantly analyses of volumes and in them pictorial 
structures are based on horizontal and vertical elements, Gaganbabu shows a preference 
for the structure based on diagonal elements and instead of the repose of Braque they have 
the dynamic movement as in Futurist and other paintings named above. However, with all 
these Gaganbabu shared interest in the interpenetrating planes defining space. The difference 
is that he is basically interested in ‘light’ and not ‘volume’. These observations indicate a 
selection, a deliberate choice, intuitively made by him. And this choice can be explained 
by referring back to where he had arrived so far and the kind of thinking he had developed 
at the point when the confrontation with cubism took place. We have already noted his grow- 
ing interest in light and his persistent interest in space from his landscapes through Chaitanya 
and Pilgrim series. 

It is often said that Gaganendranath could not have known cubism. This is a sur- 
prising statement when we know how well-informed he was generally and about modern 
European art in particular. At that time the earliest publications of modern art were either 
in French or German—languages of the countries where modern art was born and being 
created. We are told that Stella Kramrisch had been pleasantly surprised to find Gaganbabu's 
library well-equipped with latest books on modern art.5 We also know that apart from the 
few English friends Gaganendranath's foreign contacts were predominantly continental 
e.g. Andree Karpeles, the French painter. Here mention must be made of the exhibition that 
was arranged of modern German paintings in Calcutta as an outcome of Rabindranath's 
visit to Germany in 1921. The Bauhaus archive says it was arranged at his suggestion. Gangoly 
claims that the idea was of Gaganendranath.” At any rate it was the Oriental Society which 
sponsored the exhibition on a reciprocal basis. According to reviews in the Statesman and in 

43 For the reproductions of the works of the Russian painters see Camilla Gray, The Great Experiment, 
London, 1962. 

44 K. Vakil, op. cit. Gaganendranath’s words as quoted by Vakil are as follows: “... (the new experiments) 
have enabled me to discover new paths and 1 am now expressing them better ee new technique 
developed out of my experiments 1n Cubism than I used to do with my old methods. The new technique 
is really wonderful as a stimulant.” 


45 Verbally told to the writer by B. B. Mukherji. o с 
46 Information given to the writer through a letter from Darmstadt where the archive 1s housed 


47 O.C. Gangoly, My Reminiscences of С. N. T., Century Souvenir, op. cit 
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Rupam the exhibition was held on 15th December, 1922.* It included mostly OUT colours 
and graphic prints of the Bauhaus painters—Feininger, Johannes Itten, Kandinsky, Klee, 
Gerhard Marcks and George Muche. (A question arises whether Rabindranath visited this 
institute although he did go to Weimer. Also it reflects upon how enlightened the Tagore’s 
were at that time to have heard of Bauhaus which had just been established in 1919.) It must 
be noted that among them the most cubist works were those of Feininger. According to the 
Indian reviews some early works of the English painter, Wyndham Lewis, were also included in 
the exhibition® whose Vorticism was also derived from Futurism and Cubism. Stella Kram- 
risch's article on Gaganbabu's cubist paintings appeared before the Bauhaus exhibition in 
Calcutta. This proves that he saw original cubistic paintings only after having had its impact 
on his own paintings. It is very likely then that because he had already got interested in a 
certain type of modern European art which he wished to see in original, the initial suggestion 
for the exhibition may have been his | 

What are the other sources through which he got acquainted with cubist language 
apart from certain art books? I think through theatre during the Bichitra years (1916-20). 
There are two aspects here to be noted in the context of theatre. One is the ‘lighting’ and the 
other is the arrangement of sets. There exists an undated scenographic sketch (Fig. 382) which 
may date from this period. Here the sets are conceived in terms of overlapping and receding 
planes. Such an approach to stage decor was conceived by Gordon Craig, who was the leading 
revolutionary scenographist of his time." It is possible that Gaganbabu was acquainted with 
his ideas through his books? as we know Gaganendranath’s character of keeping in touch 
with the latest ideas and trends. He might also have been acquainted with some of the new 
ideas of leading Russian scenographists who were among the first to adopt Cubist, Futurist 
and Constructivist ideas to stage decor.” (Mention may be made here of another painting 
of Gaganendranath done on gold paper called ‘Princes’ dated 1924 which is also very stage- 
like in quality and was either done for or inspired from the stage.) 

A new approach to stage also constituted in the use of lighting where more dark 
shadows were preferred and beams of light were thrown from various angles focussing on the 
principal characters. The light beams criss-cross each other, creating an effect of faceted planes, 
which form an integrated complex together with the opaque planes of sets and their cast 
shadows. Such a ‘unified’ or ‘total’ approach to scenography was also in air among the leading 
experimental theatrical establishments?* of which Gaganendranath might have got the wind. 

Here again we have the lacuna of direct records of his stage preoccupations (a 
typical Indian phenomenon). But evidence exists of his interest in ‘lighting’ of the kind 
described above. I am referring to the paintings “Tagore reading his poem at the Congress 
session’ and “Sir Jagdish Chandra Bose demonstrating his new apparatus’. In ‘Tagore reading 


48 Statesman, 15th Dec. 1922; Rupam, no. 13 and 14, Jan/June 1923. 

49 Statesman, op. cit. 

30 mre: the settings for Phalguni, Post Office, etc. according to O.C. Gangoly, Obituary, 
op. cit., and Rathindranath, op. cit. 

53! See A. Nicoll, The Development of Theatre, London, 1966. 

52 The wellknown books of Gordon Craig are (i) On the Art of Theatre, 1911, and (ii) Towards a New 
Theatre, 1912. | 

53 Nicoll, op. cit. 

54 Ibid. 
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his poem’ (believed to have been painted after 1917 Congress session) we see a beam of light 
being focussed from behind Tagore silhouetting his looming figure, making it appear larger, 
though almost weightless, while the ‘light’ makes ‘visible’ the multitude below. There is a 
sketch (or first version of it) which is freer and impressionistic but the final version is a bit 
formalised. In the other painting (which bears a date 1925, thus belonging to a later stage) 
the light is dispersed by means of shafts forming cubist-like planes. Thus the entire painting 
consists of intersecting planes of light juxtaposed with shadows. Or rather by such a juxta- 
position a spatial structure is created so that blacks become dark recesses and not convex 
protrusions of volumes. 

We must also take into consideration his early enthusiasm for photography? when 
his interest was probably aroused in the play and juxtaposition of lights and shadows created 
by artificial means. Also we have already noted Gaganbabu's preoccupation with light in 
nature—the sunlight of the day time, the evening sunsets and the nocturnal light. Thus when 
he confronted cubism he had already developed his peculiar approach to light and the mys- 
terious shadows. In terms of technique too we notice in his ink paintings (e.g. Pilgrims series) 
fascination for light and shadow—the whites of paper assuming the role of light and dark 
tones that of shadows. 

The most typical and fully worked out paintings of the so-called cubistic phase from 
the first half of the twenties are the two versions of Destruction of Dwarka (Swarna Puri), 
the two versions of Satbhai Champa (Fig. 384), the cover for Rabindranath’s play Rakta Karu 
(Red Orleanders) which was published in 1925 and the maze-like painting in black and white 
in Kasturbhai Lalbhai collection (Fig. 383). The last named is perhaps earlier in the sequence 
because of its similarity with ‘Laughter’ reproduced in Rupam of 1922. To consider it and similar 
paintings as compositions of geometrical shapes (in this case black and white triangles) as 
Binode Bihari has insisted, is to misunderstand the painter's attitude. Arrangement of black 
and white shapes would result in a flat two dimensional pattern. Butin this painting the whites 
definitely appear as light and blacks as shadows so that spatial recession is definitely a part of 
its pictorial structure. This, incidentally, belongs to a small group of paintings in which a kind 
of abstraction is achieved, perhaps unintentional, but of great historical significance for India. 
In such paintings the only ‘object’ represented is lights and shadows. This kind of abstraction 
is quite different from the several types of abstractions that developed in Europe between 
I9IO and 1920. 

The two versions of Satbhai Champa are dated 1924. The two versions of Swarna Puri 
were probably also done at the same time. They are among the last pictures done in colour 
by Gaganendranath. They are more specifically related to Delaunay and Franz Marc, in 
their chromatic rhythms and in the use of colour planes as compositional units. Like Marc's 
and the early Romantic painters both these paintings are based on literary themes. The 
middle portion of Satbhai Champa almost resembles the tower which is also placed in the 
centre as in Delaunay's Eiffel Tower. Whereas Satbhai Chamba is a static and cold picture the 
Swarna Puri is very dynamic and the diagonal structure is appropriately used to portray the 
catastrophe that had befallen the ancient city of Dwarka as told in the puranas. 

55 My attention was drawn to this biographical fact by Dwarkanath Chaterji, who described it in detail 
during an interview. 
56 In G. N. T. Centenary Souvenir, op. cit. 
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It is now possible to actually define in what terms cubism interested Gaganendra- 
nath and influenced him. He understood the structure underlying cubist paintings realising at 
the same time, how much of Indian painting of his contemporaries was devoid of it, being 
rather puerile and overdecorative. He agreed with the simplicity and stark essentials of 
cubism. He also realised that light and space, as expressive values, had never been used in 
Indian painting. He sought to combine structure, stark simplicity of form, light, space and 
surface design in a coherent whole never achieved by any Indian painter before. At the same 
time the fundamental difference between cubism proper (as represented by Braque and 
Picasso) and Gaganendranath's experiments should be obvious now. Cubism consists of 
volume analyses in terms of interpenetrating planes and closely defined space through hori- 
zontal vertical structure." In Gaganbabu it is light which is analysed in interpenetrating 
facets and instead of staticity of cubism he prefers dynamic movement. 

Again in his paintings the shadows are vibrating which appear mysterious because 
of minimum of details, while the space is infinite—a quality which lingers on from his early 
work. This establishes the essentially ‘romantic’ nature of his work. In most Romantic paint- 
ings, €.g. Turner's landscapes or Delacroix’ or Gericault’s compositions, we find vibrating 
mysterious shadows and fathomless space. Also the introvert mental character of Roman- 
ticists is shared by Gaganendranath which comes out to the fore pronouncedly in his post 
cubist works. 

The term ‘post cubist’ is used by contemporary reviewers,” thus not only indicating 
a change in his work but also pointing out to the fact that some observers too did notice this 
change. The fact that change did take place in Gaganbabu's work after about 1925 also leads 
us to believe that he continued to experiment and was intuitively now able to define the 
course his research could possibly take after the brief cubist honeymoon. Till he fell fatally 
ill in 1930, when he had to cease painting, the work from about 1925 can be classed as a 
homogeneous group and quite distinguishable from that of the first half of the decade. The 
fundamental creative problem of the later works could then be defined as the reconciliation 
of loose, “floating? quality and the infinite space of his earlier manner as developed in associa- 
tion with Japanese painting with the compact structure and closely knit spatial configuration 
of interpenetrating planes of cubism. Besides, these works are highly introverted with an 
element of fantasy in them so that their subjects are difficult to read and interpret. They 
have a profundity about them with highly personal and rich imagery, full of deep hidden 
meanings, which are a suitable subject for psychological analysis. This group of paintings 
constituting his late manner (ultima maniera). also represent the culminating stage of his 
development where the earlier eclecticism is now thoroughly synthesised in an extremely 
personal style to become probably the first individualist in the country. It is on the basis of 
these that Gaganendranath's contribution both on national and on a wider level will have 
to be adjudged. It is here now he can no more be called a dilettante but indeed a serious 
involved painter. 

3 For detailed analysis of Cubist movement see John Golding, Cubism—A History & Analysis, London, 1959. 
It is a question whether Gaganendranath had come across Gliezes's Du Cubism, 1912 and Apollinaire's 
Cubist Painters (Aesthetic Meditations), 1913. 

38 See Marcel Brion, Romanticism 


> See review of 22nd Annual Exhibition of LS.O.A., Calcutta, Advance, December 24th, 1930. 
60 See D.C. Sen, op. cit. 
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The two versions of Alladin may be regarded as transitional paintings between the 
cubist and the post-cubist phases. One of the Alladin pictures is mentioned in an article in 
Modern Review of 1924° and one version was presented to L. Elmhirst in the same year accord- 
ing to the inscription behind it (Fig. 385). Thus their dates are established. In the painting, 
the cave of the popular adventure story, is given prominent place which is shown as physically 
receding space emphatically evoking the mysteriousness of the cave. Cave is also the motif 
of another painting which appears rather tunnel like through which a figure seems to be 
cautiously passing by. Several later paintings like the above ones are either based on fairy 
tales or mysterious characters from them. 

A heightened effect of mystery is permeated through and through in the series 
called *House Mysterious'. There are several of them and the theme becomes quite enigmatic, 
something which is the hallmark of the late pictures. One version of it is patently theatrical 
in which there is a ‘closed’ space arrangement of shadows and shafts of light emanating through 
doors and windows creating a haunted interior. Spatial recession is further increased by 
depicting the foreground (comprising large portions of the picture surface) in shadow repre- 
senting a sort of courtyard in front of the mysterious architecture. The steps seem to lead 
nowhere or into infinity, as it were, a recurrent motif from now on. The presence of the image 
of a cat adds to the haunting quality of the interior. Is it the dark interior of the mind or is it 
the universe, both of which remain fathomless mysteries into which it is not possible to 
penetrate? 

These lead on to more pictures comprising of dreamy interiors, fantastic archi- 
tectural complexes, with groups of ghostlike veiled women ascending or descending spiral 
staircases leading into what appears like an abyss. Who are these women, anonymous, with 
no volume or substance but immaterial, rather like shadows? They look less human more 
phantom like, but they also appear submissive—submitting to some super human force. 
Such a feeling of submissive helplessness is also present in pictures where gigantic mythical 
figures, supernatural beings, to whom the mortal humans seem voluntarily submitting them- 
selves, appearing midget-like in front of the towering howering images. Does the towering 
figure represent god and its dark expansive weightless form only an apparition? Is it again a 
comment on life, the human subordination and helplessness towards destiny? However, 
it must be noted that there is no tinge of pessimism in them. They are actually more serene 
and contemplative, possessing a detached gloomy melancholy. They also have a certain 
magical quality. Do they also represent a comment on reality, that all reality is not per- 
ceptual but only a shadow, maya? Do they then reflect personal philosophical beliefs? 

Another type of female is a recurrent veiled figure, vast and looming. Is it a goddess 
or a fairy? Another type is hieratic and frontally seated with frontal face, wide open eyes 
reminding of the image of Durga immersed at the Durga festival—scenes of which Gaganbabu 
painted a few years earlier. Yet another is a wrapped and veiled unidentifiable female figure 
riding on horse through the empty space of sky. 

Who are all these women? They are not the gentle, delicate images of innocence 
and purity or of beauty like those painted by his contemporaries. They are unapproachable, 
formidable, one bows down to them, one asks for protection, mercy. One does not caress 

6! Abani Banerji, of. cit. This is perhaps the first enlightened estimation of Gaganendranath. 
62 Now in the Academy of Fine Arts, Calcutta. 
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them for they are superhuman and not images of love. Are they goddesses? Could they be 
a personalised vision of the female architype (using the Jungian interpretation).? Presumably 
it is not the fertility aspect of the female but its protective and destructive aspects that are 
symbolised. They are partly like the sphinx which leads men astray. They are the mother 
nature. They are the tremendous natural forces unknown to man but against which man 
knows he is helpless. They are fate to whom one submits oneself, to whom one pays homage 
so as not to incur her wrath. Are they indicative of the premonition of the tragedy that was 
soon to befall on the artist? 

They remind of maternal figures of Henry Moore and of the primitive fertility 
fetishes. They have the thinness and occasionally coquetishness of Japanese UKIYO-YE 
courtesans, they have the forlorn quality of the fin de siecle ‘femme fatal’ but not its cruelty. 
Gaganendranath’s women remind of Leonardo’s preoccupation with the mother theme and 
the theme of woman as an enigma as in his Mona Lisa. Their ghost-like weightless quality 
is similar to Rosetti’s Beatrice. 

There is a conscious attempt on the part of Gaganbabu to tap personal dreams as 
some paintings are titled such (see ‘Dreamland’). The preoccupation with fairy tales is also 
evident again from some of the titles. Also we have a record of some fairy tales he wrote at this 
time (during late 1920s) of which manuscripts exist. Revised version of these was published 
posthumously under the title‘BHAONDAD BAHADUR’. In this there is a vivid description 
of a fairy “ОТЕК JOTEBUDIMA’—an old woman riding through the wind on horse back. 
This description actually fits one of the paintings and could be interpreted as spectre of death. 
In that sense this painting, along with ‘The Flight of the Soul’ (Fig. 386), have premonitive 
significance. Both of them can be regarded as the final summation of his creative adventure. 

The question of the preference of black ink in these late pictures is also significant 
and needs explanation. It might indicate the preference for simplicity of means and goes well 
with other choices of utmost simplicity of forms and absolute avoidance of any decorative 
detail, so that prominence is given to the images. The avoidance of any colour also helps 
in creating the atmosphere of mystery and gloom. It is obvious that colour would have been 
unsuitable and would have detracted from the artist’s intention. Though it must be added 
that Gaganbabu usually felt uncomfortable while using colour. However, in these pictures 
he shows himself a master of black and white—this can be said for very few painters in the 
world. The preference for black may also be due to his allegiance to Zen ideology. In this 
connection reference may be made to Okakura’s well-known book of the time Ideals of the 
East published in 1903 in which the author had particularly explained the Zen aversion to 
colour. We could, therefore, surmise that the preference for black and white was already 
decided when Gaganbabu began painting in the Japanese technique. Initially the interest 
in black and white may have been aroused by photography which had been his most favourite 
hobby as a youth. 

The female images of Gaganendranath are not literal symbols. Generally they do 
not have separate and specific attributes which might suggest the meaning. These images 


$$ For Jungian interpretation of the emale architvpe and i icati see Erich N 's The 
rit M. € » and its application to art see Erich Neumann’s Th 
2 a reme A York, 1954, and Architypal World of Henry Moos: 1959. 
et | dfe ss, Calcutta, 1956. Two manuscripts of fairy tales, belongi t ulin Sen are kept in Rabindra 
Bharati Society, Calcutta. One of them is dated Ve rues 1926 A.D. RBS 
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have physical, formal properties. Their symbolic meaning is comprehended by the kind of 
emotional response that is evoked through the perception of their formal properties. In 
this sense they are different from mediaeval European or traditional Indian images (which 
themselves stand as literal symbols) but more akin to say, Mona Lisa, because her meaning 
too is received through what her physical properties provoke. 

We have here in these works a personal mythology, at the base of which of course 
lies the collective unconscious. But the mythology that emerges is not pedantic, deliberate, 
collateral, but at once personal and individual. Therefore Gaganendranath is also the first 
Indian painter to create personal mythology by delving into his own unconscious. One can- 
not agree with Archer's censuring remark that there was “an air of trivial irrelevance’ and the 
absence of “а vital quality? in Gaganendranath's paintings." 


65 W. G. Archer, India and Modern Art, London, 1959, p. 43 
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Khitindranath Majumdar 


Khitindranath is one of the major painters of the Bengal school (Fig. 387), a movement which 
arose and came to a decline in the first fifty years of the 20th century. He was an early student 
of Abanindranath Tagore and some of the characteristic features of the school are seen in 
his work. In this period we find for instance a heightened sense of the subject matter which 
was in general romantic. The rediscovery of Indian History and its classical culture found 
expression in art in the recreation of themes chosen from the past. Abanindranath's personal 
idiom which was a synthesis of naturalism and romanticism found an appropriate medium 
in a new technique, which he invented, called the wash. This technique with its delicate hazes 
and twilight glow lent a poetic flavour to the small and ethereal paintings of the school. 
However, while the disciples of Abanindranath chose traditional subject matter (especially 
in the early years) they were not traditional in technique and treatment. Indeed the artist 
of the 20th century was first and foremost an individualist, free to express his own tempera- 
ment in a unique and personal way. If the style as a whole was not aggressive, it was highly 
refined and even self-conscious. The output of the new art was a contrast to the academic art 
of the art schools which was pseudo Victorian and very pedestrian and did not produce any 
considerable painters. We have also to keep in mind the historical context of the Empire and 
colonialism under which this art emerged. There was no opportunity for bold expression. 
Though this era saw the rise of nationalism in public life, in art a current of withdrawal and 
sadness persist; macabre and even surrealistic trends are seen. 

Khitindranath, while being a painter of the Bengal school, has a clearly defined 
manner. Brought up in a comparatively simple rural environment he is not as eclectic or 
dynamic as some of his contemporaries. His painting is a vocation like that of the artist crafts- 
man of the past, it is a form of Bhakti through which the artist expressed his beliefs. Khitin- 
dranath's thought differed from the sophisticated imagination of Abanindranath and the 
robust and versatile spirit of Nandalal Bose. While being limited in its range Khitindranath's 
work is highly lyrical, it is akin in spirit to the verses of the mediaeval poets or the Bengali 
singers of Kirtan; the melodic quality of his work is its essence. It is devoid of intellectual 
doubt, or even worldly observation but is on the other hand an art of serenity and faith. 

| Веїоге ussing in detail the development of Khitindranath's work we may con- 

sider the general characteristics of his style. The format of his pictures is usually vertical 
rather than horizontal or wide. A few have borders reminiscent of the Mughal borders adopted 
by Abanindranath. The subject matter or content can be grouped as follows. Paintings of 
Gods or Goddesses, that is iconic subjects—which are flat and frontal. As for example, Manasa 
Devi, Lakshmi, Dhruva, The Birth of Ganga (Fig. 388) etc. Secondly, themes from religious 
or pauranic legends. This category is the largest and includes his major paintings. Here he 
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attains his typical style, his series on the Life of Chaitanya is characteristic. 

Or again secular subjects and paintings with figures, where the artist treats groups 
of figures or unusual themes. Some of the group compositions are also religious in character. 
For example, “Apsaras descending to the Earth", “Rasa Lili”; examples of secular subjects 
are “At the Grave", “After the Bath", *Shackled Freedom" and so on. Khitindranath’s 
subject matter is always important. The choice of the subject matter here is an aspect of style 
since the romantic subject matter is linked to its emotional content, it is treated poetically 
but also often morally; that is, the picture has a message to convey. This element stems from 
mid-nineteenth century Europe and its neoclassical and romantic themes are for example, 
those of the Pre-Raphaelites. 

Khitindranath painted in the wash technique, an innovation begun by Abanin- 
dranath. However, while his earlier pictures have a more typical wash character, the paint- 
ings of his middle and later period begin to resemble tempera though executed in wash. 
That is, the artist uses less and less the characteristic gradations of colour possible in wash 
and confines himself to more or less flat colours enclosed by lines. Khitindranath's palette tends 
to be limited to the middle tones, the colours are soft and glowing, sombre or clear. Generally 
there is no great range of colour, his palette being gentle and harmonious. 

All of Khitindranath's paintings are of figure subjects. The figure types favoured 
by him are tall and attenuated with small oval heads, delicately modelled features and flower 
like hands (Fig. 389). The hair is always piled or floating and in his heroines in a charming 
disarray. His drawings of figures develops from an earlier more naturalistic manner in which 
there are vestiges of an interest in character to a more stylised and schematic depiction of types. 
The costumes he uses are mainly the dhofi and sûrî and these appear even in religious 
figures. The subject may be seminude but never entirely so. His treatment of men is somewhat 
effeminate; even the male gods are more graceful than powerful; they are wholly anthro- 
pomorphic and delicate. Women are his subjects par excellence and the artist obviously delights 
in depicting their gentle charms. Their flower-like beauty is heightened by sheath-like garments 
or set off by spreading drapery and delicate ornament. Some typically 19th century borrow- 
ings like the halo are in constant use. There is no true landscape in Khitindranath's work, 
though trees, foliage and flowers are a constant accompaniment to his figures. Animals are 
occasionally seen as decorative adjuncts. The foliage and trees are stylised rather than natural- 
istic. He often contrasts delicacy with heaviness or ruggedness. This is seen clearly in his 
treatment of trees with their contorted textured trunks and delicately drooping foliage. His 
frail and gazelle-like women are compared and contrasted with creepers and trees (Fig. 390). 
Their saris seem to form an arabesque envelope and end in pleated cascades, the lines аге 
crisp and thin throughout. 

Generally Khitindranath's composition consists only of a single motif placed frontally 
against a plain or very simple background. “Youth and Age", “Мапаѕа Devi" and other 
early works are examples. Later there is a more complex arrangement, nevertheless the front 
of the painting functions as a stage on which the subject matter is displayed. The background 
of the painting is closed off usually with some architectural device or with landscape t trecs, 
the latter does not include any recession, but tends to prevent the eye from penetration. The 
Chaitanya paintings can be taken as typical of the style. Even when there is a group of figures 
the group tends to be amalgamated into one single continuous motif. The earlier pictures show 
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some degree of recession but in the developed style this naturalism is gradually eliminated, 

Khitindranath's drawing is of great importance. He moves from a more naturalistic 
drawing to a stylised idiom where the lines are long and flowing though they enclose forms. 
The contours of the figures are carefully delineated and plastically felt and this is contrasted 
with terminations of the drapery which make a delicate subsidiary rhythm in freely dancing 
lines, as in scarf ends, floating hair, frills of canopies and details of foliage or flowers. The 
colour is subdued and delicate and often the strength of the composition lies in the drawing 
alone. I have already mentioned that Khitindranath makes a particular point of using com- 
plementary forms, varying the hard with the soft, the straights with the curvilinear and so on. 
Typically his lines are sharp and precise; they are wiry and even and not calligraphic; they 
have a tautness like that of stretched violin strings. 

Khitindranath uses an even and undifferentiated light in his nature style. This time- 
less ambient is typical of the legendary space and time in which the scenes are placed. For 
though they are illustrations of events we are concerned only with their depiction—for the 
themes are already familiar and well loved. Even the gentle umbra of the wash shadows are 
slowly dispensed with in favour of an even flood light. 

The development of Khitindranath's art can broadly be divided into three periods. 
The first of these is the early period, where a certain eclecticism is evident, together with 
contemporary influences and some naturalism. Roughly the paintings of this period continue 
till 1919-20 when Khitindranath's own more definite style is consolidated. The middle period 
represents his mature art and shows both confidence and freedom. The most lively and com- 
plex works belong to this phase. After the mature period we find a 'late' period of greater 
asceticism, the paintings lose their rich vitality to a rather dry treatment which is manneristic 
and attenuated. The very late period need not be discussed here at all for the paintings of 
this stage are definitely repetitive and weak. An occasional work only brings out the final 
decline of the style into coloured drawings. 


EARLY PERIOD 

The earliest of Khitindranath's extant paintings are his “Abhisarika” and “Woman Waiting for 
Her Lover". Both these works lean heavily an Abanindranath prototypes. The stance, treat- 
ment and composition are very typical of Khitindranath's guru. As a matter of fact the 
background in the second picture with its receding landscape and green hill might even be 
the work of Abanindranath himself (since Khitindranath never shows any interest in land- 
scape). Khitindranath's own developing style is seen in such pictures as “Krishna Playing the 
Flute" (Fig. 391), “Kaliya Damana", “Birth of Сайра” (Fig. 388), “Manasa Devi" etc. all 
painted before 1913. 

All these themes drawn from Hindu mythology and commonly depicted in Indian 
painting and sculpture could easily have become iconic or traditional. Khitindranath treats 
them in a new way, combining naturalism with a certain anecdotic quality rather typical 
of the 19th century. Paintings were conversation pieces and the spectator read their contents. 
If they were accurate in subject matter the characters are conceived and dressed in the 
approved costumes of the age and thus there is the tendency to become illustrative. In “Kaliya 
Damana" Krishna is seen as a young man in an ochre dhoti and with a flute. The act of 
crushing the great snake is not clearly stated as in Indian miniatures but rather taken for 
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granted. Two wives of the snake are seen partially, they wear bands round their heads, the 
hair of these mermaids streams in soft waves. The rear end of the snake in ochre-green fills 
up the background of the painting with its contorted rhythm. Krishna's head is set off by a 
halo, the folds of his dhoti are not stylised into the stiff pointed forms which later become 
typical, their lines are soft and there is no special dependance on linearity. Though natural- 
istic the figures are not quite three dimensional, together they make an irregular assymetric 
amalagmated pattern. Thus we see that the method of visualising this theme is uncon- 
ventional and original. Some of the salient characteristics of Khitindranath's style which 
are later elaborated and defined are seen here in an early and less dogmatic phase. The 
absence of background, the assymetric composition, and the tendency to art nouveau curves 
are characteristic. 

In the “Birth of Сайра” (Descent of the Ganges) (Fig. 388) the picture shows only 
the half figure of Siva emerging from a cloud. The treatment of the body is comparatively 
undetailed and flat compared with the head. Siva's brown matted locks spread out in art 
nouveau curves; the strangely receding hairline and type of face are a realistic note. T'wo dark 
black snakes writhe in uneven curves around the neck and body of the God. A large mandala 
type of halo is indicated, while from the top centre of the painting above the God's head, 
descends the pure stream of Ganga like a silver shower. This realistic treatment of the water 
has no tradition in Indian art. Siva holds his flower-like hands before him in a human gesture 
feeling the rain. The picture is a strange amalgam of the supernatural and reality. (Сайда 
is usually symbolically treated in Indian art and shown as a woman and as a flowing river.) 
Here against the realistic rain-like treatment of the river—the hair of Siva coiled and in waves 
spreads in the air unsupported and making a strange design. The movement of the locks 
echoes that of the snakes, it is sluggish, irregular and organic. 

In the earlier pictures the compositions are in general more filled up. Even when 
there is a single figure it occupies more space. Compare “Saraswati” to “Lakshmi”. See 
also “Forgiveness of Chaitanya.” There is greater interest in detail and incidental matter. 
The earlier drawing is more plastic and realistic. In a few iconic figures such as the ‘Saraswati’ 
the plasticity verges on the sculpturesque though the form is lyrical rather than monumental. 
The contour line encloses the form and emphasises its three dimensionality. In all the earlier 
compositions the drapery tends to be soft. It is not stiff and stylised as in the later paintings. 
Some of the faces especially those of the secondary figures have character and here obviously 
the artist does refer to life and life studies. (See Forgiveness of Chaitanya or Chaitanya and 
Haridas, roro.) Khitindranath's style acquires its typical features about 1919 or 1920. 
However, nature and natural details continue to be important till the beginning of the mature 
Chaitanya series. 


THE MIDDLE PHASE 

The characteristics of the middle phase see Khitindranath's art in its strength. If the style 

loses in versatility and in a reference to real life it acquires a certain mode which is very 

personal. Though stylised there is a heightened emotional content in these works, they 

represent the feelings of the artist and to him his feelings are everything. | 
Secondly, the artist shows complete confidence and even abandon in the expression 

of his themes. The tentativeness of his earlier work gives way to clarity and even plaine 
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In a painting like “Radhika” we see the full development of the style. Radhika stands before 
her chamber awaiting Krishna. Her stance is like that of a spread flower. She is on the steps 
of a canopied verandah, behind her the interior of a room prepared for a guest with lamps and 
lotus are visible. The steps have a delicate balustrade and beyond is seen a full tree, whose 
foliage bends forward into the picture. The agitations of the delicate heroine, her anxiety 
is echoed by the frills of the canopy, the movement of her sári folds and the tree. Yet the whole 
picture is disciplined and its contained emotion is expressed in chaste and elegant terms. 

From this rather full style Khitindranath takes up the painting of the Chaitanya 
series. Partly in keeping with his-subject and partly because of a temperamental bent towards 
simplicity he develops the rather austere mode which provides the atmosphere of the series. 
In a typical work we see Chaitanya seated on the ground with his gourd bowl (Fig. 392). The 
background is occupied by a broad Buddhist type of Vedika—with its associations of monas- 
ticism. Chaitanya's figure, which the artist had no doubt drawn hundreds of times, is typical; 
a spare elegant body with shaved oval head and noble lineaments. The attenuated limbs and 
hands and feet become characteristic. The colours are all sombre. The Saint's yellowish skin 
is painted flat, he wears a white dhoti that enfolds him in a stylised arabesque. The sky is a 
shade of umber and the architecture with its sharp lines lighter tones of the same colours. 
This rather spare style later becomes a cliché with the artist, who declines the variations of 
colour and embellishing details he had earlier employed. 

The late period sees the continuation of the style even into more pleasant themes. 
A thinness and decorativeness also intrude into the painting. For instance in such a work 
as ‘Swadhin Patikà'—we see Krishna painting Radha’s feet. The drawing of these two 
figures preoccupies the artist who leaves the background rather unabsorbed into the picture. 
A contorted tree or creeper undulates its unrealistic shape beside Radha. While oval stones 
formerly used in moderation here become a pile of meaningless space filling forms. It is clear 
that the Krishna legend is not a subject suited to this austere and anaemic treatment. 

In a picture like “Nursing Sri Chaitanya" (Fig. 393) the treatment and its theme 
are suited. The swooning figure of Chaitanya is stretched across the stage-like foreground. His 
attenuated limbs are extended and taut in ecstasy or pain. Beside him is a disciple treated more 
realistically and forming a contrast to the fallen figure. In the disciple the treatment of the 
head is almost realistic. The background is as usual closed off but the foreground is sufficiently 
dramatic. The stark colour, the attenuated drawing are in keeping with the heightened 
emotions of the theme. In Khitindranath's later works he moves towards an even greater 
rarification which is almost untenable. It would seem that finally the spirit 1s lost though 
the form remains. 

The two principal factors that condition Khitindranath's art are thus those that are 
fundamental in the art of any modern artist. These are, firstly, the period and the environment 
of the artist's work and secondly, his own temperament. The Bengal school, while it was at 
no time popular in the modern sense, did succeed in creating a new vision and a new taste. 
This taste, as a matter of fact, persists even today in places where contemporary international 
art has not yet made its presence felt. Today the context in which the school emerged, and its 
synthesis x existing elements into a new style is generally forgotten. Every art does possess 
a relationship to its past and this past in the case of the Bengal school is a historic and legendary 
past. We have already noticed numerous 1 901 century influences which were incorporated in 
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the style and which were integral to it. The school as a whole also looks forward to modern 
times especially in its emphasis on the individuality of painter. Khitindranath's personal 
temperament, however, was one which was highly traditional. He painted those subjects and 
thoughts that were within him and did not refer to the external world of his life and times. 
To him faith was the true subject of art and to the expression of this subject he brought all 
his gentle talent. In the medley and orchestration of sounds left to us by the early 2oth century 
his paintings which are really songs are the sweetest. For their unaffected grace is not born 
of study or experience but is a pure stream of lyricism flowing from within. 
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The Artist Ranjha and A Dated Set of Ramayana Drawings 


Nearly thirty years ago, Rai Krishnadasa bought from Radhakrishna Bharany,' that antique 
dealer whose hauls of Pahari painting have become a near legend, a set of drawings of the 
Ramayana for Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras.” He bought it at a price which also sounds 
almost legendary now: for the whole set which consisted of more than 700 drawings in san- 
guine, each measuring on the average 14.4 X10 inches, he paid a price which works out to 
the figure of about ten annas for each drawing ! The set was nearly intact: out of 707 drawings 
Mr. Bharany had brought 702. Each of the sheets had text in Hindi written or pasted at the 
back.’ Many leaves carried notes, on the borders of the drawings or at the back, evidently 
in the hand of the artist who executed this splendid series. What is more, the last sheet of 
the set had on its reverse a detailed colophon in Sanskrit giving the names of the artist and 
his patron, the place of painting, the date of its execution, and the name of the pandit who 
composed the text. 

Ten years ago, Mr. Karl Khandalavala published a brief notice of the set in his 
Pahari Miniature Painting.* He cited the bare facts listed in the colophon and made a terse 
comment saying that this set of drawings helped us in knowing something of the decline of 
drawing in Kangra art in the early 19th century. In the work he saw evidence of the fact that 
at this time “the earlier emphasis on delicacy of outline was on the wane”, even though he 
thought that “the technique was fairly sure and free". 

For historians of Pahari painting who cast about eagerly looking for the foundation of 


` With Mr. Radhakrishna Bharany, who came from Amritsar, are associated the beginnings of interest in 
Pahari painting by collectors. It was he who, together with Mr. Popli, supplied paintings and drawings 
to most collectors, including Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. Much of the information regarding the 
sources and the styles of Pahari painting also came from these dealers. In the process of draining the bills 
of these paintings, Mr. Bharany made a fortune for himself and his success led to many members of his 
faily, founding independent antique-shops at Calcutta, Delhi and Amritsar. The beginnings of 
м г. Bharany's dealings in Pahari paintings were humble and Rai Krishnadasa narrates аз to how he 
ed to carry stacks of these pictures on his shoulder and offer them for sale at flat and incredibly low rates 
(sometimes five rupees per painting) for any Basohli and Kangra miniature. 
The set of drawings in the Kala Bhavan bears continuous Accession numbers from 2001 to 2702. I am 
deeply indebted to Rai Krishnadasa for his kind help which has made much of my study possible. He is 
full of the most fascinating information about the activities of antique-dealers, the situation of Pahari 
pases when they had just begun to attract general attention, and the manner in which most collections, 
public or private, were built up. And he gives generously of this information. It was in January 1966 that 
: et saw the Ramayana set and it was then that I gathered most of this information orally from Rai Ji. 
This circumstance needs to be mentioned here because the fact that the colophon is on a piece of sialkott 
paper which has been pasted on the back of the last drawing which bears Acc. No. 2702. Lest this should 
Set he ир азе араш ше contemporaneity of the colophon with the set, it may be mentioned 
No. id А e ua E ovan is also pasted in a similar manner. See, for example, Acc. 
чч. GU e ex tio 1s is th h МАР ггу ate der os 
top of which they have bed pastod this is that these broad strips carry corrected versions of the text 
* See page 256. 


ы 
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facts, however small, the thing of foremost interest naturally is the colophon which reads thus: 


Ramarshi vasu Bhi Sankhye Vikramaditya Vaisare 
Shravanasyasite Pakshe Saptamyam Budhvasare I 
Bisohli nagari madhye rajyam shasati rajani 

Shrimad Bhüpendra Palendre dvijendre kulanandane 2 
Sudershanen vidusa Kashmiren yatha mati 

Ramayanasya bhasheyam chitra bhava prabandhita 3 
Raüjhakhya chitrakasyarthe tena chitri kritarthita 


Krità satpatu Ramen Ramayana kathà yathà 4 
Tarini dukhsansarad saddoshadapi harini 
Astu Shri Saukhya dirghàyu Faganmangalkanini 5 


This, rendered freely, would read in English as: 


“Tn the Vikrama Samvat, calculated by? Rama (3) Rishi (7), Vasu (8) and Bhu (1) 
(i.e. 1875 —A.D. 1816), in the dark half of the month of Sravana, on Wednesday 
the 7th: 

In the town of Basohli, during the reign of Shri Raja Bhupendra Pal, the learned 
Sudaráan, born in the family of Kashmiri (Brahmins), composed, according to his 
best understanding, this bhasha of the (Valmiki) Ramayana, for being visually ren- 
dered into paintings. He composed this bhasha for the artist Ranjha who gave visual 
form to the verses. This rendering of the Katha of the Ramayana is blessed by Rama 
himself: it enables all to cross the world of misery, and absolves them of a multitude 
of sins. May (this bhasha) be conducive to the prosperity, happiness, long life, and 
well-being of the whole world !” 


The importance of the information contained in the colophon is obvious, especially 


because even small snatches of facts of this sort are rarely come by in Pahari painting. 
Mr. Khandalavala, however, did not pay excessive attention to the set and declined to pursue 


the information it gave beyond a point. He was not very surprised about the drawings being 


in the Kangra style because there was other evidence that in the early nineteenth century the 
“Kangra kalam had displaced the old Basohli school even in the home of its origin.” As for 
the artist Ranjha, he dismissed him lightly because he felt that this Ráüjhà was “not likely to 
be the son of Nainsukh" of the Guler family of artists, about whom and whose ancestry we knew 


5 


e 


This manner of calculation of dates, by inserting specific words instead of digits, was commonly employed 


in Sanskrit colophon. A more or less parallel practice is that employed in Persian where chronograms in 
the abjad manner were frequently composed by inventive writers. In Sanskrit chronograms, after the digits 
had been obtained by decoding the words, they were to be reversed. In the present case, the digits that are 
obtained in order to yield the figure 3781, which when reversed, comes to 1873 which is the Vikrami Jar 
of the composition. The colophons on the 1730 Gita-Govinda and the 1694-95 Rasamanyart sets contain 
dates woven into verses in a similar manner. See Hirananda Shastri, Indian Pictorial Art as Developed in 
Book Illustrations (Baroda, 1936), pl. 6 and Karl Khandalavala, of. cit., p. 83. x 

The expression in the text is “¿hitra bhava prabandhita," which I have thus rendered. There may be many 
ways of translating this expression, but the rendering that I have given is keeping In view the general Pile 
tice followed by pandits and painters, in the hills. The composition was entirely made by the painter white 
the text was literally interpreted, or composed, by the pandit. 
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a little even then. At that moment, we can now see Ranjha, narrowly missed becoming famous. 


questionably identified. Mr. Khandalavala's obvious reasons for not taking the artist of this 
Ramayana series from Basohli to be the same person as the son of Nainsukh were that his date 
sounded too late. He did not wish to see in Ranjha, in the witty but unjust phrase of 
Mr. Douglas Barrett, another “Titian of the Hills." The date does clearly appear to be late 
for a son of Nainsukh to be actively working, considering that we have dated pictures by 
Nainsukh belonging to the forties of the eighteenth century. Mr. Khandalavala also must 
have found it difficult to take this person to be Rañjha, son of Nainsukh, because he had 
earlier? equated Rañjha with Ram Lal and placed him in the court of Raja Raj Singh of 
Chamba (1764-1794). 

It now seems that the Ranjha of this Ramayana series was none else than the son of 
Nainsukh, no alternative theory withstanding. The colophon does not mention the descent of 
Rañjha but we have definitive information from other sources. In the bahis or pilgrim registers 
kept at Kurukshetra and Haridwar,? I have come upon entries relating directly to Raüjha. 
Ranjha states himself in the entry in a priests’ bahi at Kurukshetra, and then confirms it in 
an entry made five days later at Haridwar," that he came on pilgrimage from Basohli, even 
though he refers to Guler as his “place of origin". He gives his descent very clearly and men- 
tions the names of his father and grandfather as Nainsukh and Seu, names with which we are 
only too familiar. Any chances that the Rāñjhā of this Ramayana set might yet be another 
person are taken care of by the date of the entries by Rañjha. He wrote these in S. 1884 
(= A.D. 1827) which works out to eleven years after 1816, the year in which the Ramayana 
drawings were finished. If Ranjha, son of Nainsukh, was alive in 1827, and living in Basohli, 
it is reasonable to conclude that he was also alive in 1816, and was living in Basohli. 

But from the date at which his father Nainsukh was actively working, it appears to 
be almost certain that in 1816 Ranjha must have been an old man. The 1827 entries somehow 
have the breath of old age about them. Apart from the direct evidence of his advanced years 
—Rañjha came on this pilgrimage accompanied by his two sons, Gursahai and Sukh Dayal, 
and brought the ashes of his daughter-in-law, Gursahai’s wife—there is a feeling about the 
phrases used by Rarijha that is distinctly suggestive of his being then a very, very old man. The 
occasion of Ranjha’s visit was a long pilgrimage on which “he was being taken," he says, by 


7 Mr. Barrett uses this in connection with Manaku about whose career and age several speculations have 
been made bes advanced age at which Rāñjhā clearly turned out the present set should clearly bring a 

<: itian of the Hills’ within the range of possibility 

8 There is a picture of Balwant Singh in the Chandigarh Museum (No. D-130) which is dated A.D. 1743. 

. The famous Balwant Singh listening to music by Nainsukh bears the date A.D. 1748. 

? See Khandalavala, p cit., pp. 266-268. I have discussed the Rāñjhā vs. Ram Lal reading in my "A 
Reve "t Some: Е ані Inscriptions in Khandalavala's Pahari Miniature Painting," Rvoopalekha, 

0 I have drawn heavily upon this important source of information for a reconstruction of the genealogies of 
Pahari artists. For a general introduction to these records, see B. N. Goswamy “The Records kept by 
Priests at Centres of Pilgrimage as a Source of Social and Economic History,” Indian Economic and Social 
History Review, Vol. III, No. 2, June, 1966. 

1 These entries occur in the bahis of Pandit Hari Bilās at Kurukshetra and Sardar Rām Rakhā at Haridwar, 
to whom I am very grateful for permission to consult their records. The Kurukshetra entry which I have 
reproduced in extenso in the forthcoming issue of the Marg in which I have reconstructed the genealogy 
and the style of the Seu-Manak-Nainsukh family suggests that the settlement of this branch of family 
dated from the time of Raja Amrit Pal (1757-1776). I am inclined to believe that Nainsukh himself settled 
here at Basohli after taking up employment with Amrit Pal. 
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his two sons, to the holy cities of Banaras and Gaya for the sake of the “peace of the departed 
souls of his ancestors." One almost visualizes this as being the last of his pilgrimages, under- 
taken as a final meritorious act by an old man in the evening of his life. 

Even when Rañjha completed the Ramayana set of drawings, in 1816, more than a 
decade earlier than this pilgrimage, he seems to have been old. The fact that he did not take 
the drawings beyond the stage of namünas" or “original sketches" with a sindhuri kalam may 
well have been due to Rañjha finding himself without the energy or the patience to embark 
upon the stupendous task of finishing a set of more than 700 paintings. What Ranjha seems 
to have done here is that he added an extensive series of sketches to the family collection, and 
felt content with leaving for his sons a veritable treasure of compositions to draw upon. 

In these sketches he gave freely of himself and his obvious gift, but he was not pro- 
ducing “drawings” of the kind that were to be taken through various stages and turned into 
finished paintings. For that kind of drawing a much steadier hand was needed than could 
perhaps be commanded by Ranjha in his old age. So, it appears, he did the next best thing to 
leaving a set of fine drawings; he turned out a set of free hand sketches from which drawings 
and then paintings could be prepared. Because Rañjha was simply preparing sketches, he 
often entered detailed notes in the margins of the drawings for the guidance of his successors. 
Repeatedly in these notes, he assumes that complete pictures will be made by his sons, basing 
their work on these free sketches. The instructions he gives relate clearly to the preparation of 
a finished set. Where he wishes two or three pictures of nearly the same theme or composition 
to be made, he simply indicates that this should be done and does not himself make these 
two or three drawings. All this would have been wholly unnecessary, had he at any stage felt 
that he himself would turn out complete pictures. Perhaps he thought that neither time nor 
age were on his side. 

To me personally the importance of this set of drawings lies in its being the only 
signed set by a member of the family of Pandit Seu, in the generation next to that of Manak 
and Nainsukh. We have the names of Fattu, Khushala, Kama, Gaudhu, and Nikka," and 
speculate about their style and places of work but it is this set alone which is signed and dated 
in a manner which is wholly credible. As such it affords us invaluable evidence about the style 
of this family of artists which I believe has given to us the great sets of the ‘Kangra’ manner, 
including the Garhwal Gita-Govinda, the Modi Bhagavata now in the National Museum, the 
Garhwal Sat Sai, the National Museum collection Rasamala, and even the Nala-Damayanti from 
Dr. Karan Singh’s collection which I have elsewhere! ascribed to Ranjha himself. None of these 
well-known sets is signed or dated with the doubtful exception of the Garhwal Gita-Govinda, 
doubtful because the colophon it carries seems to have been inexplicably copied from an earlier 
Gita-Govinda set dated 1730 and painted in the hot, primitive manner." The Ranjha Ramayana 
acquires then new importance, when seen from this angle. 

12 The word “латӣпа” to mean original sketches was used by the Mughal artists also. See Moti Chandra, 
The Technique of Mughal Painting, (Lucknow, 1949), р. 39. The namünas, I am told by the artist Chandu 


Lal Raina of Rajol, were always kept in the family collection and were different from khükás which were 
actually worked upon and turned into finished pictures. Most of the khakds were drawings in a black outline. 
B See Khandalavala, Pañari Miniature Painting, pp. 327-335- I have reconstructed the complete genealogy of 
this family in my forthcoming essay in the Marg. 
14 See B. N. Goswamy, “Pahari Paintings of the Nala-Damayanti Theme: Discussion in a New Light, 
scheduled to be published in the M. S. Randhawa Presentation volume of Roopalekha, in February, 1969. 
15 See W. G. Archer's introduction to M. S. Randhawa's Kangra Paintings of the Gita Govinda (New Delhi 
1963), for a discussion of the problem of these two colophons. 
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It is a little unnecessary to dwell at length here upon the style of this artist family, 
because I have already drawn attention to it elsewhere.’ But in this set we have corroborative 
evidence of the enormous facility in drawing and boldness in composition which we associate 
with the work of this family. The drawings of Rañjha, however swiftly sketched, breathe with 
vitahty. The brush that he wielded seems simply to have glided upon surfaces and one marvels 
again and again at the strange combination of restraint and freedom in his line. I do not see 
in it anywhere that tendency to slovenliness where the compositions were complicated, as 
Mr. Khandalavala says." If there are occasional signs of haste they are to be ascribed to the 
fact that Ranjha was here merely suggesting, as it were, compositions: drawing architectural 
details, placing figures, delineating actions. He was not really preparing khakas or fine drawings 
that in themselves were to be worked on and completed in the form of paintings. The compo- 
sitions of Ranjha far from being slovenly, are at once controlled and well-conceived. In these 
drawings we encounter the features that we are familiar with from the other work of members 
of this family referred to above. We have here the same fluid naturalism, the same pre-occupa- 
tion with the treatment of space, and the same attempts at linear perspective. If there is not 
an equal amount of concern with individual character, it is because the faces are not always 
recognizable and no portraiture in these sketches has understandably even been attempted. 
We encounter again and again, on the other hand, here as elsewhere, devices and arrange- 
ments like rows of heads of persons appearing above diagonal walls, the subtle groupings of 
characters in groups; the loggia, the treatment of trees, night, fire, even the decorative patterns 
on the upper edge of a kanāt, or cloth-screen, which are instantaneously recognizable. 

It is possible occasionally to recognize whole parts of compositions in this set that 
one has seen elsewhere. The dancers in the court of Ravana (Acc. No. 2534) recall to one's 
mind the dancers entertaining young Raj Singh of Chamba;" the bathing scene in which the 
four brothers are to be seen taking baths surrounded by kanāts (Acc. No. 2523) immediately 
suggest Nala at his ablutions from the set of Nala-Damayanti drawings; the crowd in the 
scene where a palanquin carried by four kahārs or bearers comes in (Acc. No. 2501) again 
leads one to a Nala- Damayanti drawing.” The chambers full of men and women (Acc. Na. 
2178) one has seen several times in the Nala-Damayanti set; the manner in which several 
persons appear barely visible above a diagonal wall (Acc. No. 2167) is closely linked to the 
picture of Goverdhan Chand of Guler listening to music. The treatment of the sky at night 
(Acc. No. 2387) is the same as in the painting of a Raja inspecting the points of a horse by 
torchlight; the figures in a howdah on the back of an elephant (Acc. No. 2665) have much 
earlier parallels in the series of Guler rulers on elephant back;? the fire in Lanka (Acc. No. 
2391) could only have been painted by someone who was familiar with the Bhagavata painting 
of the house of the Pandavas on fire.” There is also an engaging parallel between the chariot 

16 In my essay on the style of this famil , See note 11 above. 
17 Pahari Miniature Painting, p. 256. 
18 Reproduced in Pahari Miniature Painting, fig. 87. 
© Reproduced in Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Catalogue of Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Part V: Rajput Painting (Boston, 1926), pl. xlix (a). | | 
20 Thid., pl. xxxix 
~ Reproduced in M. S. Randhawa, Kangra Valley Paintings (Delhi, 1954), pl. т. 
" mite pA ts ты: n Painting in the mter Hills eh 1952), pl. 43. 
2 Sec George nds Paintings vate and m acquired from the Raja of Guler. 
, an States (London, 1963), pl. то. 
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of Rama (Acc. No. 2473) with the hurried drawing made in 1827 by Ranjha in his own hand 
in the bah of the Kurukshetra priest, representing Krishna on his chariot delivering the sermon 
to Arjuna.? If there are not many striking similarities between any of these drawings and the 
Gita- Govinda pictures, it is possibly because the artist here does not get much occasion to de- 
lineate a lush foliage with tenderness as the backdrop of a divine-human passion. But even so 
there are general similarities in the treatment of the landscape in the Gita-Govinda and the 
Bhagavata sets and a drawing in which Ravana violates Rambhà in natural surroundings 
(Acc. No. 2616). 

The evidence of this series on the family style apart, what is full of such fascination 
for the art historian also is the information that the set yields on the technique of Pahari 
painting. The co-operation between a learned fandit and a painter in the preparation of sets 
of paintings is often spoken of, but here we see this in active practice. The author of the 
bhashá, Pandit SudarSan, states explicitly in the colophon that he rendered these verses with 
the idea of their being “visually rendered into paintings", meaning perhaps that he concen- 
trated upon passages and divided his text over various sheets in a manner in which the artist 
could **bind" or interpret the verses in terms of a single visual image. The artist Кайјһа him- 
self seems to have worked under the guidance of Pandit Sudaršan in understanding the precise 
spirit of the situations, but then what is interesting is that he has added his own, very brief but 
explanatory, notes about the situation in the painting in his own dialect in some cases.” This 
he seems clearly to have done to ensure that the person who was to complete the pictures does 
not miss the bhava or the essence of the dramatic situation. 

It has sometimes been a matter of some doubt or speculations as to who precisely 
made the colour and pattern notes on the drawings, or inscribed occasional instructions on 
khakas. There are, as I see it, three possibilities. One, that these notes were made by the master 
artist for the guidance of his disciples who completed the pictures. Two, that these notes were 
in the nature of memory-aids, having been made by the artist himself for future use, from 
pictures which he had finished but of which he kept the khākās with himself for future use. 
Finally, that these notes were based on a finished painting which the artist saw elsewhere and 
from which he made an occasional copy. In the present case, there is little doubt that the 
instructions on the drawings were given by Rafjha himself and were in the nature of notes 
addressed to him who was to work from these namiinds. This appears to be very clear from a 
drawing from the Bala Kanda (Acc. No. 2152). The note on the back ends with the words 
“ Rajadhani ke jharokhe теп Катап linkhian. Yagya ki, dere ki, nishani likhni". This would mean, in 
translation: “In the balconies (of the palaces) of the capital city, paint the Ranis (looking 
down). Add appropriate details for the sacrificial fire and for the camp.” Clearly, Ranjha left 
it to his successors, if they were to paint the set, to incorporate them. This, it appears, must 
have been so routine a matter in the family that he found it unnecessary to delineate these 
details precisely. 


25 I have reproduced the sheet bearing Rafjha’s entry and drawing in my essay in the Marg. 

26 Shri Chandu Lal Raina of Rajol and the late Shri Gulabu Ram of Samloti were consent ne the view 
that the pandit recited and interpreted the texts and the painter cast them into visual form. The texts at 
the back of the pictures were also inscribed by the pandit rather than the painter. : 

27 Thus, in the drawing No. 2177, a note at the back, which is in addition to не text of the bhasha, says: 
“фтапат kiya, gal mile, satabi йопай, aise Каћа,” meaning “(Тһеу) bowed, embraced, and said ‘we will return 
soon’, 
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At the back of the drawing showing the conversation between Dasaratha and the 
sage Vasishtha (Acc. No. 2129), a note says **Tiyár karna tan chitra do karne,” meaning: “When 
this is ‘prepared’, then make two pictures (of this very subject).’’ This instruction appears to be 
a little ambiguous in its meaning at first but the note acquires both significance and meaning 
when we come upon a similar note in a drawing showing conversation between Rāvaņa and 
Hanuman who, tied up, has been brought to him as a captive by the Rakshasas. The note on 
the margin here says: “Chitra do karne, bhava ik, samvad ka”, meaning “Prepare two pictures 
(of this subject); the bhava of both the pictures is the same; (the idea is to show) a conversation." 
We have here a wonderful insight into the manner in which the passage of time, in a prolonged 
conversation, is to be indicated: two pictures of precisely the same theme are to be painted. 
We find a similar note on a drawing in which Ravana is engaged in a conversation with 
Sahasrarjuna in the Uttara Kanda (Acc. No. 2631). The instruction here is that three pictures 
of this very theme are to be prepared. In another drawing, we get an eloquent note: “Tiyar 
karna tàn siiraj dur numa likhnā,” meaning, “When you prepare the picture, show the sun far in 
the distance." The meaning of this instruction becomes apparent when we consider that the 
drawing treats of the episode from the Uttara Kanda in which the mighty Hanuman flies to- 
wards the sun, distant in the sky, to swallow it, in the belief that it is an edible fruit. One 
notices the use of the Persian expression, dir пита meaning “appearing far in the distance,” 
much as one noticed the word ‘naming’ being used for these sketches. 

At the back of one of the sketches (Acc. No. 2303) is some interesting information 
about quantities of colours. In this list we get some names of the colours:^ sufedà (zinc- 
white), sindhura (vermilion), piyort (yellow, from the cow’s urine), sangraf (cinnabar-red), 
jangal (verdigris), varak sune de (gold leaves); and rupe de varak (silver leaves). We do not 
know what these notes really signify and it has not been possible for me to decipher the exact 
quantities of the colours indicated here, except of the gold and silver leaves which are given 
as sixteen and thirty in numbers, but if it is any indication of the estimate of the quantity of 
colours that might have been needed for the execution of the series, this note acquires more 
interest and significance. 

From Mr. Bharany who sold this set to Bharat Kala Bhavan, no definite informa- 
tion could be gained, as was to be expected, about the source from which he had brought this 
large series, virtually intact. But there is an interesting bit of intrinsic information which I 
should like to mention in the end. At the back of one of the drawings (Acc. No. 2536) a small 
slip of faded green paper has been pasted to support the sheet at a point where it had weak- 
ened. This little slip was obviously pasted at a late date, and was torn from some ordinary 
paper in the possession of the owner of the set : on it is written the fragment of a sentence in 
Persian script, ''(Bra)hmin; peshë musavvari az Patiala,” meaning: ''(Bra)hmin; occupation 
painting; resident at Patiala." The slip appears to have been torn from a sheet of official or 
semi-official nature in which the name and parentage, caste, occupation, and place of resi- 
dence of a person, as is required in many official documents, must have been entered. I am 
inclined to think that on this paper might well have been, in the original, an entry relating to 
a member of the family who described himself in these terms. This becomes plausible when 


28 For a list of the colours used by Pahari pai | 4 Alo асс БОМ. 
“The Techni агі painters, see Khandalavala, ор. cit., pp. 272-273. Also зе 
va M he Technique of Pahari Painting: A Discussion of Colour and Pattern Notes," East and West, 
0. ы 1 3 OS. 3-4. 
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we remember that the family of artists to which Rañjha belonged treated itself as Brahmins. 
It is fascinating to relate this information to our knowledge of the movements of Deviditta, 
grandson of Ranjha, who had shifted from Basohli first to Lahore and then to the Patiala 
court. He was resident at Patiala in the fifties of the 19th century.? | 

It appears that the sketches of Ranjha were never used by his descendants. From 
him they passed first to his son Gursahai, from whom, I imagine, they passed on to his son, 
Deviditta. But they always remained in the state in which Rāñjhā had left them. Perhaps 
Gursahai did not find continued patronage at Basohli; or it may have been that Deviditta 
found it more uscful to spend his time on painting Sikh Sardars striking heroic postures and 
Phulkian chiefs riding on caparisoned steeds. The Ёйтйуапа sketches stayed as they were, 
with all the instructions intact but unheeded. But then perhaps Raiijha’s assumptions about 
what was to come after him were wrong. 


29 Т have discussed the migrations of Deviditta at length in the Marg essay. Also see B. N. Goswamy lee 
Painting : A Study in the Patronage of the Arts by the State,” Proceedings of the Seminar on the Medie 
Indian State, Chandigarh 1967. 
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A Few Jaina Images in Bharat Kala Bhavan 


Bharat Kala Bhavan, established fifty years ago, by our veteran scholar Rai Krishnadasaji, is 
well-known to all lovers of Indian art for its rare collections of paintings, sculptures, bronzes, 
terracottas etc. Bharat Kala Bhavan also preserves a few jaina bronzes and sculptures, some 
of which are described below. | 

Fig. 394 (Museum Acc. no. Pari. 74). Ambika Yakshi, Brass or Bronze, ht. 17 cm. 

Of all the Jaina bronzes in Bharat Kala Bhavan, this is perhaps the best and the 
oldest in its collections. The bronze represents the Jaina Yakshi Ambika standing in a graceful 
tribhanga on a full-blown lotus and carrying a mango-bunch (amra-lumbi) in her right hand 
while her left hand rests on the head of one of her sons standing by her on the left side. Her 
second son, rather crudely modelled, sits on a lion, the mount of this goddess, shown near her 
right leg." From behind the figures of the two sons pass two vertical bars (intended to be 
pillars) resting on top of the pedestal and surmounted by a horizontal cross-bar behind the 
shoulder region of the goddess. Above this is the halo behind the head of Ambika, surmounted 
by a miniature figure of the Tirthankara Neminatha seated in dhyana mudra. 

The modelling of the figure of the goddess, with a somewhat stunted torso and 
slender waist, is of a superior quality, better than those of the figures of the Jina or the son 
playing on the lion. A necklace reaches her abdomen passing in a beautiful curve through the 
chest region. The eyes are somewhat big and a little worn out in worship. The lower garment 
appears to have been worn in a sa-kaccha fashion and reaches a little below the knees. It seems 
to have a tie-die design of dots between parallel lines. 

Stylistically, the bronze seems to date from c. 7th-8th century. Perhaps it came from 
Rajanapur Khinkhini in the Akola district. It is not of a pure Rashtrakuta style or art and 
seems to have mixed influence of local and Western Indian idioms. 

Fig. 395 (Museum no. 21733, front) and 

Fig. 396 (back with inscription), represents Caturvimsati-pata of twenty-four Tirthan- 
karas, i.c. a group of 24 Jinas with one in the center. According to the inscription on the 
back, the bronze was installed in Sathvat 1567 = A.D. 1510, ht. 20 cm. 

By the sides of the central bigger figure of the Tirthankara Santinatha (as evidenced 
by the inscription on the back) are two standing and two sitting Tirthankaras. On the sides 
arc two vertical rows of 4 seated Jinas in each row, surmounted by three horizontally shown 
rows having, 7, 3 and 1 Jinas in each succeeding row. 

Below the seat of the Jinas is a panel showing heavenly musicians and garland bearers, 
a yaksha and a yakshi on two sides of the simhàsana. Below these figures, in a narrow recess 


! For the mythology and iconograph न s ha ec aphy he Taina Goddess 
Къу ас H phy of ikā, see Shah, U.P., “Iconography of the Jaina e 
Ambika," Journal of the University of Bombay, September, 1940. FEM 
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are crude small figures of nine planets. On the lowermost end of the pedestal (pitha) in the 
centre is a small figure, probably representing the Jaina goddess Santi-devi. | 

The bronze is a beautiful example of the artists device of representing the various 
figures as if they are stencil cut on a back-plate with a horseshoe-shaped arch on top sur- 
mounted by a mangala-kalasa. The two outer ends of the bronze show vydla figures, makara- 
endings, and attendants. Without violating the iconographic injunctions of texts, the artists 
could innovate several such modes of grouping and decorative designs. This whole group was 
very probably supposed to convey the idea of a Jaina shrine of tri-ratha-type. 

The type is very common in Jaina temples of Gujarat and Rajasthan, and the style 
of modelling of Jaina images etc. is typical of the age. The image belongs to the Digarhbara 
sect. The inscription on the back reads as follows: Г 

सं. १५६७ а वैशाख श्रुदि १ बुधे श्री मूल संघ सरस्वती गछे बलात्कार गणे पु (कुं) द कुंदाचार्यान्वये भ. श्री ज्ञान भूषण देवा 
तत्पट्ट भ. श्री विजव (य) कीति गुरो पदे सात्‌ हुं. मु. ATT भा. रुपिणि सुत घर मा भ. रतनुधरमादे सुत वीर पाल श्री पाल भा. फूदी ल. आता 
ЖЖ: नेन दास faa श्री सांतिनाथ faa चतुर्वसतिका नि (?रि) ता प्रागमंति ач गोत्रे 

Fig. 397 (front) and Fig. 398 (back) of a Paricha-tirthi bronze of Padmaprabha, ht. 16 
cm: the inscription on the back shows that the bronze was installed in Samrnvat 1509 —A.D. 1442. 

In the centre is the bigger figure of Tirthankara Padmaprabha, recognised with the 
help of the figure of a lotus carved in the centre of the lion-throne (simhasana), and with the 
help of the inscription on the back. 

This is a fairly worn out bronze typical of such Jaina bronzes from Gujarat and 
Rajasthan. Perhaps some of these bronzes were donated by middle-class Jainas. The eyes of 
the central or main Tirthankara are often inlaid with silver in such bronzes. According to the 
inscription on the back the image was installed in Moravada-grama. The inscription is read 
as under: 

सं. १५०६ चैत्र वदि १ रवौ उपकेशज्ञातीय श्रे. खेता भा. खेतलदे सुत कु (? ) धरणेन a सारंग qas श्रीपदमप्रभ बिबंकारितं 
प्रति. कोरंटगच्छे श्री सावदेवसूरिभिः॥। मोरवाडा ग्रामे 1! 

Fig. 399 (front), Fig. 400 (back) Tirthankara: ht. 11 cm. Museum Acc. No. 4994 
represents a partly mutilated bronze of a Tirthankara sitting in dhydna mudré on a padmasana 
placed on a big cushion with embroidered rosettes in front of the cushion. Part of the halo on 
the back of the Jina’s head is seen on the right side of the head while the corresponding left one is 
mutilated and lost. The Jina is attended on each side by astanding male camara-dhara (fly-whisk 
bearer). On the right end of the lion-throne (simhasana) of the Jina is a two-armed male yaksha 
carrying a fly-whisk. At the corresponding left end is a two-armed Ambika yakshi carrying a 
mango-bunch (amra-lumbi) in the right hand and holding the child in her lap with the left hand. 

Hair-locks seen on the shoulders suggest that this is an image of the Tirthankara 
Adinatha (Rishabhanátha). This is a bronze of the Svetarhbara sect since the end of the dhoti 
of the Jina, arranged in a fan shape is shown on top of the cushion in the centre. 

A comparison with bronzes from the Akotà hoard and similar early bronzes in 
Western Indian shrines suggests that this bronze could be assigned to ¢. seventh-eighth century 
A.D. Unfortunately many of the details of heads of the various figures are worn out. B = the 
Jina figure has close similarity with seventh and eighth century figures from Western India. 

The bronze is a product in Western Indian style and might have hailed from Rajas- 
than or Gujarat. The inscription on the back (Fig. 400) is partly mutilated butis in characters of 
the seventh century obtained on grants of the Maitrakas of Valabhi and the Gurjaras of Broach. 
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Fig. 401, c. 6th century A.D. (size: 40 cm. X 66 cm.), represents a beautiful old Jaina 
sculpture in stone from Banaras city (Museum no. 161) assignable to 6th century A.D. On 
a high pedestal sits the Tirthankara in dhyana mudra; on two sides are two standing fly-whisk 
bearers while on two sides of the head and the hallow are two beautiful celestial flying 
garland bearers with typical Gupta headdress. In front of the pedestal is a huge Visvapadma, 
very much defaced. At the end of the pedestal, below Vishnu-padma in the centre is a Dharma 
Cakra with a lion on each side. The preference of the lions instead of the deer facing the 
Dharma Cakra is noteworthy as this shows the early practice of carving the cognizance of a Jina 
on two sides of the wheel. Thus this image represents the Tirthankara Mahavira and dates 
from the Gupta period. 
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A Pahari Painting of A Jagannath Temple 


This brief study is devoted to a discussion of a Pahari painting (Fig. 402) of great charm and 
unusual theme that is in the collection of Bharat Kala Bhavan at Banaras. The painting! which 
has been described as Arati and assigned to the 18th century shows an animated group of 
devotees chanting in front of the triple images of Sri Krishna as Jagannath, Balarama, his 
brother, and Subhadra, his sister, installed in the cella of a temple. While the pujaris, three of 
whom wield fly-whisks and one of whom waves the Gratz lights as he rings a bell held in his left 
hand, stand very close to the images, the devotees sing and play instruments in a group in 
front. The group consists of devotees nine at the left and five at the right, led apparently by 
a senior devotee, perhaps a mahant,’ who beats time with his hands while he sings. The sing- 
ing is to the elaborate accompaniment of instruments appropriate to such an occasion. Three 
of the young acolytes blow on sankhas or conch shells, one strikes small brass cymbals, another 
beats on a small tabor; in the group at right, are two older devotees who enthusiastically join 
in singing the hymn and at the same time playing, one on a dholak that he carries slung 
across his body, and the other on a ¢dnpiira which he holds up with his left hand. There is in 
the group a man with a goitre and another fatter man clad in a dhot and sporting a topknot. 
There are at the extreme ends of the picture, one on either side, two devotees who silently join 
the prayers, one of them telling on the beads at the same time. The mahant or the leading 
devotee wears a cloak and an arigavastra. On his head he carries an unusual conical cap’ at the 
base of which is tied, tightly, a scarf. All the devotees wear prominent ürdhvapundra tilak marks 
which are indicative of their Vaishnava faith, wholly appropriate to the worship of the 
Vaishnava deities installed in the shrine. There is tremendous variety of characterisation in 
the group: the devotees seem to be seized by a fervour that begins to affect the viewer. About 
the picture there is an air of absorption and intensity which is aided by the bareness of the 
architecture and the general simplicity of the design. 

What holds attention, not only by virtue of being right in the centre of the composi- 
tion and being adoringly gazed at by virtually every individual, but also because of their 
unusual appearance, are the images in the shrine. Short and stunted as they are, with arms 


1 The painting bears the number 3/105 and is reproduced in the booklet, Bharat Kala Bhavan—Ek Parichaya, 
Banaras, n.d., as fig. 43. There are other paintings showing prayers being offered inside a shrine by res 
Chand and Anirudh Chand of Kangra in the Chandigarh Museum, but none of these has this atmosphere 
of fervour. S 

2 There were several Vaishnava establishments in the hills affiliated to the large mathas of Pindori and 
айы in the Gurdaspur district of the Punjab, but it is difficult to relate this figure to a particular estab- 
ishment. 

3 This cap is associated with the mahant of Pindori Damtal and other Vaishnava establishments, and = 5 
ing it formed an essential part of the installation ceremony. For a discussion see, Karuna Goswamy, “The 
Vaishnava legend of Bhagawanji Narayanji," Roopalekha, Vol. XXXVI, Nos. 1 and 2. 
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bent at the elbows and held in front at a level with the shoulders, they become quickly recog- 
nizable as being close to the celebrated images in the Jagannath temple of Puri in Orissa. 
It is this in fact which, at first sight, becomes an intriguing element in the situation, for the 
painting is quite clearly Pahari and not many paintings of scenes or situations outside the 
Pahari region are known. If it purports to be a painting showing kirtana in the Puri temple, 
then it becomes an altogether exceptional picture.* | 

There are several aspects of this situation. The Puri temple does not appear to have 
been unknown to people in the Pahari region. In fact there are strong indications that it was 
an important centre of pilgrimage for Pahari people, distant and difficult of access as it was. 
From Mandi we have the evidence of Raja Gaur Sen’ having gone on pilgrimage to Jagan- 
nath. There is then the clear reference to a pilgrimage to Jagannath Puri by Amrit Pal of 
Basohli.* What is still more interesting, on this pilgrimage he seems to have been accompanied 
y the famous Nainsukh, a painter of great celebrity in the hills, the son of Pandit Seu and the 
younger brother of Manaku.” From the end of the 18th century again we have evidence of 
Mian Kishan Singh of Suket,’ father-in-law of the famous Sansàr Chand, retiring to Jagannath 
after renouncing the world. It is not unlikely that Jagannath Puri was in the itinerary of the 
artist Rañjha who set out in A.D. 1827 with his two sons, on a pilgrimage to Kashi and Gaya.’ 
The Puri temple obviously exercised great fascination over the minds of devotees in the hills 
and awareness of it by artists could in no way have been an improbability. 

But, possible as it was for an artist to record the scene of prayer time in the Puri 
temple, this painting does not quite clearly represent that famous shrine in Orissa. For one 
the architecture of the temple is vastly different. This temple is, in fact, on a much smaller 
scale than the one of Puri. It is also of a much simpler description, the main temple consist- 
ing of a cella surmounted by a sikhara and а small mandapa with three plain arches in front 
of it. The stkhara of the main temple, with its three carved figures in a gavàksha, has five 
beautiful red pennants fluttering in the air. There are also four subsidiary shrines which the 
artist has brought into the painting, two each appearing on either side of the main temple. 
The intention perhaps was to indicate its being a pafichayatana or five-shrine complex. If any- 
thing, there is every indication that this is a Pahari structure the like of which can be seen not 
only in the hills even today" but in contemporary paintings ever so often. The unostentations, 

* There is an elaborate legend preserved at this famous temple in which King Indradyumna is described as 
desirous of having the idols of Shri Jagannath made. No one succeeded in fashioning the images till Vishva- 
karma himself appeared in the guise of a craftsman and undertook the task. He is said to have locked him- 
self up with his tools and the wood out of which the idols were to be carved and enjoined upon everyone 
not to disturb him in his = The curiosity of the king, however, made him enter the premises before the 
a he teats and Ша iom x наса abandoning his task and disappearing. The unfinished state 

„Т а and J. Ph. Vogel, History of the Punjab Hill States, London, 1933, II, 387-388. 

у 95 N Goswamy, “Pahari Painting: the family as the basis of style," Marg, September, 1968, 23. 
au a Is said to have been of a religious bent of mind and this pilgrimage fits in with his general in- 

7 dei са ы [cei E ркы = dim Archer, Indian Painting in the Punjab Hills, London, 

š Hutchison and Vogel, op. cit., I, 262. 

? B. N. Goswamy, op. cit., 26-27, 


10 T * Р . g l न 
he ex temple is among the largest and most elaborate shrines of Orissa, the tower rising to a height of 
192 ft. For a view of the temple, see Temples of North India, Delhi 1951, 13. 


1 The temples at Sujanpur Tm BE ani Manx: E | : ер ы 
this LA DI aae Bijapur, Nurpur, and Mandi are ong the numerous temples which are o 
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simple line of the temple, and its modest, quiet size is strongly reminiscent of the temple of the 
Devi to which Rukmini goes for worship from the Bhagavata set of paintings," of the temple 
in which Indrajit prays for victory before he proceeds to fight the armies of Rima and Laksh- 
mana from the series of drawings of the siege of Lanka.” 

Almost certainly the artist was faithfully reproducing a temple in the Pahari style 
of architecture. This structure is a far cry from the infinitely more elaborate and ornate 
shrine at Puri. The suggestion that this is in fact a Pahari temple receives considerable support 
from the rendering of the stream in the background of the temple. Beyond the stream one 
can see a large stretch of green negativing the possibility of this being the rendering of the sea 
close to the shore of which in the Bay of Bengal the Puri temple stands. The intention of the 
artist clearly was to depict a small stream the like of which one sees in so many paintings of 
the Gita-Govinda or the Bhigavata Purana from the ‘High Kangra’ period. It is almost as if the 
painter wished to make a special point, by bringing the green stretch in, of this being a mildly 
turbulent little rivulet. 

There is even more interest and suggestion in the images themselves. The Puri 
images, as is evident from the charming legend which explains their unfinished state, do not 
have any arms, the shoulders extending not much beyond mere stumps. The arms of the 
deities in this painting are quite clearly highly stylised and awkwardly held, but they are 
arms of full length and by no means stumps. Everything else, the short size, the fixed gaze of 
large, wide open eyes, painted in the hieratic fashion, the wooden material points to those 
being Jagannath deities, it is only the arms which give them away as not being those from the 
Puri temple. It could be argued that these have been rendered by an artist who was dimly 
recollecting images that he had seen or long time ago in a distant land. But if this were so, 
he would also have tried to recall the setting as also the architecture of the Puri temple. He 
does nothing of the kind. On the other hand he seems to be anxious to establish that it is a 
Pahari temple in a Pahari setting. 

This leaves the question though, of identifying the temple. And this is not as hard a 
task as it might appear to begin with, for at least two Pahari temples of Jagannath are known. 
From Mandi there is the evidence not only to Raja Gaur Sen (A.D. 1679-1684) having gone 
to Jagannath Puri but having brought back the Jagannath idols, replicas of which are easily 
available to pilgrims and installed them in a temple outside Mandi town by the Suketi khud, 
that little rivulet which joins the Beas near Mandi. Unfortunately, the temple is not among the 
most important now at Mandi, the attention being wholly focused on the Bhutnath temple" 
in the town, the Madho Rai temple! in the old palace and the Shyama Kali temple” on the 
Tarna hill overlooking the town. It is difficult to verify the appearance of these images now 
and all one can do is to bear the knowledge that there was a Jagannath temple in Mandi 
in one’s mind. 

The second temple about which anything is known is perhaps of even greater in- 
terest. This is the temple in Jasrota now, like the rest of the town, the Palaces and the fort, in 

12 Reproduced in Archer, op. cit., fig. 4. Also see fig. 23, in the same work for a painting with a temple from 
an earlier Bhagavata set. 

3 See No. 34.31 in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

14 Hutchison & Vogel, op. cit., П, 379. 

I5 Ibid., II, 385. 

16 Thid., II, 387. 
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ruins (Fig. 403), but remembered simply as a Thakurdwara which is the name given in the hills 
to Vaishnava shrines. By a happy chance, during a research tour 1 was able to see the Jagannath 
trio of idols (Fig. 404), in the house of a local Brahmin, in the pitifully small habitation that is 
now called Chaoni and spreads at the foot of the hill on which the proud town of Jasrota" 
once stood. The Brahmin comes from the family of priests who were entrusted with the look- 
ing after of the temple in Jasrota when the town was still inhabited. These images which now 
stand in a small dimly lit room in the house of the Brahmin were brought down from the 
temple when Jasrota fell into ruins in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. The images 
do no longer attract many visitors both because Jasrota is only a shadow of itself and no one 
locally takes interest in idols which are not formally installed in a shrine. But the curious can 
still see the images. Only they are more than ever before wrapped and concealed from view. 
The Brahmin himself takes modest interest in the ‘shrine’ perhaps dresses the idols and paints 
them afresh every now and then. If the images do not bear exact resemblance to those either 
in this painting or those at Puri, it could be perhaps put down to the fact that these might also 
have been replaced periodically like the original idols as at Puri. The altered appearance is 
in the direction of more boldness and ornamentation but there is little doubt that the images 
are modelled on the Puri images and whatever transformations they might have undergone,” 
their character has remained both recognizable and virtually unchanged. 

The dimensions of the style of architecture of the original temple at Jasrota cannot 
be identified for the entire town is in a state of advanced decay and not one standing structure 
remains intact. All is overgrown with thick shrubbery and grass and nothing can any longer 
be identified with certainty. It is interesting, however, that in the background of many of the 
ruined structures is visible the Ujh stream that is associated with Jasrota much as the river 
Tawi is with Jammu.” 

Further interest belongs to the picture and to the possible identification of this being 
the Jasrota temple—springs from the fact that there is clear association of at least one member 
of the family of artists, in whose style this painting is obviously rendered with Jasrota. This is 
none other than Nainsukh. The well-known painting of Balwant Singh listening to music was 
painted at Jasrota according to the valuable though much misunderstood inscription” on 
top of it. The artist’s name in the inscription is clearly that of Nainsukh—and the locale of the 
scene is given as Jasrota. There are then the paintings of a Jasrota prince, Mian Mukund 
Dev, at least two” of which are in the hand of Nainsukh. If the Raja who is seen examining 

* The town of Jasrota, once the headquarters of the Pahari state of that name, now lies a little off the main 
road which connects Jammu with Pathankot. It fell into ruin in the middle of the nineteenth century and 
4 е हि creed тър, on lives at the foot of the hill in a habitation not iade o than a village. 
ер SUE every I2 years in a ceremony called the Navakalevara. This renewal is neces- 
sary because of the wooden material of the idols. A link with the past is, however, retained by a piece 
from the e iEn idols being embedded inside the new images. The practice at Jasrota is not known but it 

" "eic bend 3 ае Fi лче also were replaced from time to time TY Е 
differences mS ALE a strong general resemblance to the Puri idols inspite of there being light 
erences In the delineation of the eyes and the mouths, One major difference lies in the fact that the 


Jasrota idols probably have arms hidden under the clothes. I w low verify the f: If 
b : ider tl hes. not al dt fy the fact for mysel 
y the priest; but I was told that the idols had arms. ARIS die Kon a S => T 


20 The si is sai 
T site of the Jasrota palaces is said to have been strongly reminiscent of the Jammu palaces above the 
awı and was perhaps chosen for this very reason. | 


?! For a discussion of this inscription, see B. N. G y, “Т artist Nai ta,” 
“Td XXVIIT P x - * N. Goswamy, “The Problem of the artist Nainsukh of Jasrota, 


> See W. G. Archer, op. cit., figs. 40 and 48. 
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the points of a horse by torchlight is Dhruv Dev of Jasrota? then that is another possible 
Nainsukh painting done at Jasrota. 

The style of the present painting points clearly to the Nainsukh family hand. The 
sparseness of the composition, the preference for large white areas, the interest in recession 
in space, the superb study of character in the group of devotees, the animation, the naturalism, 
the vividness, point to the hand of a gifted artist painting in what has hitherto been called 
the Kangra style, but what can perhaps more reasonably be described as the style of the Seu- 
Manak-Nainsukh family. 

The ascription of the picture raises however an interesting point. On a fly-leaf 
attached to the painting there are two inscriptions: опе in Nagari containing a verse by 
Keshava Das and apparently unrelated to the picture; the other, a somewhat indistinct one 
in Takri which can be read as: “Samvat 1824 Jeth pra(vishte) 12," meaning, “Samvat 1824 
(A.D. 1767), the 12th of the month of Jyeshtha (May-June)." It is wholly likely that this date 
relates to the painting: on the basis of style alone one would have dated the picture to ca. 
A.D. 1770. The date thus comes close to the date of Nainsukh himself—we have him going 
on pilgrimage in A.D. 1763 and being alive possibly in the early seventies—but one wonders 
if the picture is in his own hand. I am inclined to ascribe it rather to a younger member of 
the Nainsukh family, perhaps a son or nephew of his. The set of paintings which comes to 
the mind on seeing this painting is in fact the Modi Bhdgavata* of about A.D. 1775. This 
painting may not compare favourably with the best of the Bhagavata leaves, but the feeling 
is quite clearly the same as is to an extent the colouring and the grouping of figures. One 
comes uncannily close in this painting to the marvellous group or religious personages in the 
Bhagavata painting of Gods adoring Vishnu.” Not only is the study of character of the same 
order; one fancies that one sees almost the same persons serving as models for some of the 
devotees seen in these groups. In any event, we have here, in this painting, a valuably dated 
example of work by a hand that stands in the centre of one glorious phase of Pahari art 


23 Reproduced in Archer, ор. cit., fig. 43. The inscription on top of this painting, considered illegible so far, 
has recently been read by Dr. B. N. Goswamy. According to his reading the name of the person is given 
as, “Diwan Dhruv Dev” and he is mentioned as examining the points of a horse sitting in the courtyard 
of his palace at night. 

24 This Bhdgavata set is referred to among scholars as the ‘Modi Bhagavata’ because of several leaves of it 
having belonged once to Shri Jagmohan Modi. r 

25 See M. S. Randhawa, Kangra Paintings of the Bhagavata Purana, New Delhi, 1960, Plate I. 
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A Pair of Painted Wooden Covers of the Karandavyüha 
Manuscript Dated A.D. 1455 from Eastern India 


The spread of Western Indian art tradition to the present geographical boundaries of Uttar 
Pradesh is traceable by the illustrated Jaunpur manuscript of the Kalpasitra dated A.D. 
1465," but till recently the extension of this style in Bihar and Bengal was not known. As a 
matter of fact, it was believed, if not tacitly, that with the complete subjugation of eastern India 
by the forces of Islam and the consequent destruction of the Buddhist monasteries which were 
centres of art, the tradition of palm-leaf painting was completely uprooted. It was, therefore, a 
pleasant surprise when Dr. Pratapaditya Pal discovered in the Cambridge University Library a 
well preserved manuscript of the Buddhist Tantric text Kalachakra Tantra which has painted 
wooden covers.* The importance of these covers is further increased as the colophon of this 
manuscript informs us that it was written by the scribe Jayaramadatta, the headman of the 
village of Ara in Magadha. There could be little doubt in the identification of Ara with the 
present Arrah town in Bihar. 

The scenes depicted on the inside of the two covers consist of the episodes from the 
life of Buddha and the Jataka scenes. The composition is extremely limited in character 
consisting of one or two figures associated wi*h animals or other devices which are helpful in 
their identification. It is significant that while the figures of Buddha seated or standing are 
directly discovered from the earlier eastern Indian types, the strictly linear treatment of the 
figures point to their contacts with Western Indian tradition. In the figures of the standing 
Buddha in three-quarter profile, however, the protruding farther eye, the pointed nose and 
chin, the arched eyebrows and emaciated cheeks accord perfectly with Western Indian type. 
This accordance is further noticeable in other figures which both in treatment and stances 
come much closer to Western Indian type. As a matter of fact, there is a family resemblance 
between these types and the types appearing in Bharat Kala Bhavan Laur-Chanda miniatures‘ 
and those of the Sikandar Nama’ which too might have been produced in eastern India. 

| Another pair of wooden painted covers of palm-leaf manuscript of the Karandavyüha 
with only some stray folios, in which the colophon has survived, is in the collection of 
a ADAM Pal, **Evidences of Buddhist Painting іп E. India in the 15th century," 7.4.5., Vol. VIII, 
ERE s at NE. Li n has discussed only the folios. The present article deals with the 
3 Taws attention to their figural aspect. 


* Karl Khandalavala and Moti Chandra, “An Illustrated Kalpasütra painted at Taunpur i 6 
Lalit Kala, No. 12, October тобе, ы ep x ustrated Kalpasütra painted at Jaunpur in A.D. 1465, 


? Pratapaditya Pal, JRAS, October 1965, pp. 103-111. 


* Rai Krishnadasa, *An Illustrated A adhi MS. o -Chandi in Bhini-Kal Bhavan Pasar 
Lalit Kala, Nos. 1-2, 1085-55. pn. 667 S. of Laur-Chandi in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras, 


* Karl Khandalavala and Moti Chan “Three N ELA E inting,” Prince of Wale 
Museum Bulletin, No. 7, 1 рк wA. gin 2 Е ew Documents of Indian Painting," Prince of Wales 
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Mr. Haridas Swali and is of great importance as the covers seem to have been illustrated, like 
the Kalachakra Tantra, in Bihar. The folios measure 30.2 x 5.2 cm. and the wooden covers 
(Fig. 407) 31 х5.7 cm. The colophon‘ (Figs. 405-406) reads as follows: 


L.- बोधिसत्वा महासत्वाः साहसवीवती qu देवमानुषासुरगरुड теч स्वलोको भगवतो भाषितमस्य नन्दति | 
ата कारण्डव्यूह नाम महायानमृत रत्नराज: समाप्तः ॥।.. .ये धमं 


L.-3 हेतुप्रभवा हेतुं तेषां तथागतो ह्यवदत्‌ | तेषाञ्च यो निरोध एवं वादी महाश्रमणः 11 देयघर्मोऽयं प्रवर महायान 
यायिनं. . .पासवं 


L.—3 करणिक कायस्थ...वासाः कारण्डव्यूहमहायानमृतरत्नवाक्केलिः ख्यापितेय... पुण्यतः रलाया...पा 


L.—« ध्यायमातापितृपूर्वज महानेमकं नमः य-धनूत्तरज्ञानफलप्राप्तय इति ॥ सं. १५१२ कातिकवदि १३ बुधे होउन्दि- 
ग्रामवासि ओकाशिक काय 


І. ...भास्कर..,ल्लिखितेयमिति॥।। 


The colophon, which is difficult to read as it is corruptly written, informs us that the 
text of the Adrandavyiiha was copied for the edification of the parents and forefathers and for 
knowledge by the Kayastha scribe (whose name is lost) but who lived in the village Houndi 
in Sarhvat 1512 —A.D. 1455. 

It is difficult to identify the location of this village but 1t could be said on the basis 
of the Bengali script of the manuscript that it was either situated somewhere in Bengal or 
northern Bihar. 

The miniatures are painted on white ground and only simple basic colours such as 
yellow, green, red, black and white are used. The episodes are separated by the simple expe- 
dient of string holes. The draughtsmanship is linear, the farther eye protrudes into space but 
organically seems to be redundant. Besides this peculiarly Western Indian feature the pointed 
nose and chin, arched eyebrow, perched cheeks, exaggerated chest and the indifferent drawing 
of hands and feet point to the same tradition. These miniatures represent the Buddhist Jatakas 
though some of them are not identifiable. The composition is extremely simple, the number of 
figures varying from two to four. Only the cultural episodes from the Jatakas are depicted 
and the rest is left to the imagination of the viewers. As a matter of fact, the style though primi- 
tive is simple and vigorous and no lacing is introduced to mar the flow of direct narration. 


DESCRIPTION 

Cover Y. Fig. 408, Left scene: Before a Buddhist monk lies an open book rest. One Naga with 
folded hands is seated on the ground while his consort stands holding a lotus flower. Fig. 409, 
Central scene: A little woman dressed in a checkered sûrî, dupatia and a tiarais seated with folded 
hands facing her lord on whose arms and breasts bold brush strokes attempt at a rudimentary 
modelling. Fig. 410, Sceneon the right: The central male figure wearing an elaborate headdress 
and heavy circular earrings is standing erect with folded hands. À man on either end appear 
to be running a saw through his body. 

6 Iam indebted to Pt. B. L. Shanbhogue of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, for reading this colophon. 
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Cover II. Fig. 411. The left hand scene represents the following episode from the 
Vessántara Jataka (Jataka 547): 

“Then Vessantara took water from his water pot and calling the Brahmin Jüjaka 
to come near, he poured out the water praying that he might attain omniscience. ‘Dearer 
than my son a hundred fold, a thousand fold, hundred thousand fold is omniscience, he 
cried making the earth resound and to the Brahmin he gave the precious gift of his children." 

On the left is seated King Vessantara accompanied by his wife, while his two children 
are standing with folded hands. The king is pouring water on the hand of the Brahmin who 
is clad in a loin-cloth and is holding an umbrella in his hand. 

Fig. 412. The central panel in the Cover No. II depicts the following incident from 
the Sibi Jataka (Játaka 499): 

*After Sakra had restored King Sibi's eyes “from all parts were heard voices of 
praise, uttered by crowds of being endowed with great magic power.' Sakra applauded the 
King and disappeared on the spot. Here King Sibi wearing a mukuta and a short loin-cloth is 
seated on a low backed chair holding a sword. Sakra mentioned is not present but wavy lines 
proceeding towards the eye-socket represent that the eyesight has been restored. The crowd 
applauding the miracle is represented by a group of five squatting on the ground." 

Fig.413. Theright hand scene represents a scene from the Sigala Jataka (Jataka 142): 

“A clever rogue lies down as if dead in a charnel grove intending to kill a jackal but 
is outwitted by the Bodhisattva in the form of a jackal. The scene represents the rogue seated 
in the channel-gove. The king of jackals (Bodhisattva) with his two followers is reproaching 
the rogue about his deceit.” 


Жа alata aie eee d S 
ya Suras, Z¿takamala, translate by J. S. Speyer, London. 1895, p. 17. 
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East Indian Manuscript Painting 


Indian painting covers a wide panorama in time and space. The extant records pertain mostly 
to religious themes and they may broadly be classed under two categories: (1) Wall painting 
(bhitti chitra) and (2) Miniature painting. The former is executed in a kind of tempera on walls 
in large scale, the latter in gouache in the small format of manuscripts. By accident of preserva- 
tion the surviving records of the former category are much earlier than those of the latter. 
Nevertheless, from casual references in literature the tradition of manuscript painting may also 
be known to be of substantial antiquity. The extremely fragile nature of the material, aggra- 
vated further by physical and climatic conditions, has been responsible for the loss of a large 
proportion of early manuscript painting. The records that survive represent perhaps a small 
fraction of those that were actually executed. 

Barring a few illustrated covers of birch bark Buddhist manuscripts from Kashmir- 
Gilgit area, the earliest surviving records of manuscript painting come from Eastern India 
(Bihar and Bengal). From published notices and from personal observation the present author 
has been able to obtain information of about twenty-one illustrated manuscripts bearing dates. 
The dates are given mostly with reference to the Pala rulers of Bengal and Bihar (c. A.D. 750- 
c. A.D. 1150); two are dated in the years of the reign of Harivarman of the Varman dynasty 
ruling contemporaneously with the later Palas in Уайда; and two are dated in the eras that 
were current at the time. All these together bear a little over three hundred miniature illus- 
trations, excluding those on the wooden covers. Further documents are furnished by a number 
of East Indian manuscripts of which the dates, though missing, can be approximately deter- 
mined with reference to the data supplied by the dated manuscripts. Besides, comparative 
material may be seen in a fairly large number of contemporary illustrated manuscripts that 
come from Nepal. The Nepalese manuscripts have the advantage of being dated in an era of 
which the initial year is known beyond doubt. 

Collectively, the above manuscripts furnish a vast mass of material that may justify 
a careful and comprehensive study. The earliest notices of such manuscripts appeared in the 
Catalogues of the Library of the Asiatic Society and of the University Library, Cambridge, 
compiled respectively by Rajendra Lal Mitra and Cecil Bendall (1882 and 1883). At the turn 
of the present century the celebrated French scholar, A. Foucher, made use of a few of these 
manuscripts for a study of Buddhist iconography (Etude sur Iconographie Bouddhique de l'Inde, 
2 parts, Paris, 1900 and 1905). Since his time there have appeared not a few articles bearing 
notices of one or other or a group of these manuscripts. Such studies, again, have principally 
their moorings on iconography on the lines indicated by Foucher. Yet, a study of Buddhist 
iconography from the collective evidence supplied by the miniatures of these manuscripts is 
still a desideratum. Further, in these studies it is the Nepalese material that have been given 
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emphasis upon, and the East Indian documents that supply the inspiration, except in a few 
instances, have been comparatively ignored. What is required is a comprehensive study of the 
East Indian material including the style of the paintings and their bearings upon Buddhist 
religion and iconography. 

It may be useful to begin with a list of the dated East Indian material known up till 
now. In a manner such a list will help us to define the scope of the present study, especially in 
point of chronology. | 

I. Ashtasáhasrika Prajfiápáramità, Year 6 of the reign of Mahipala (I). Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta, No. G. 4713 (H.P. Sastri, Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Government Collection under the care of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I, pp. 1-2). Written at 
Nalanda. Twelve illustrations distributed over four folios, besides illustrated covers. 

Date-colophon: paramabhattaraka maharajadhiraja paramesvara paramasaugata Srimad- 
Vigrahapaladeva padanudhyata paramabhattaraka maharajadhiraja paramesvara paramasaugata Sriman- 
Mahipaladeva-pravardhamana kalyanavijayarajye shashthasamvatsare abhilikhyamáne yatranke 6 kartika- 
krishnatrayodasyam tithau mangalavare bhattarika mshpadita iti. 

fri-.Nalandavasthita Kalyanachintamanikyasya likhita ttt. 

2. Ashtasahasrika Prajfiápàramitá, Year 7 of the reign of Mahipala (I). Examined 
by the author in the private custody of a Maithil Brahmin of Darbhanga. Present where- 
abouts unknown. Forty-two illustrations. 

Date-colophon (from the author's notes): paramesvara paramabhattaraka maharajadhiraja 
paramasaugata Srimad-Vigrahapaladeva-padanudhyata paramesvara paramabha ttaraka maharajadhiraja 
paramasaugata riman-Mahipaladeva-pravardhamüna kalyünavijayarajye saptamasahvatsare -abhilikhya- 
mane yatranke 7 margastrsha-krishnasaptamyam likhiteyam Bhagavati. - = 

3. Manuscript of a sacred text, Year 27 of the reign of Mahipala (1). Examined by 
the author in the collection of late Dewan Bahadur Radhakrishna Jalan of Patna. Profusely 
illustrated. 

4. Pañcharaksha, Year 14 of the reign of Nayapala. Cambridge University Library, 
No. Add. 1688 (C. Bendall, Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the University Library, 
Cambridge, p. 175). Said to be ‘copiously illustrated with figures of Buddhas, divinities and 
chaityas.’ It has thirty-six miniatures and elaborate patterns at the ends of the chapters. 

Date-colophon: paramasaugata mahārājādhirāja paramesvara $riman-.Nayapaladeva-pra- 
vardhamana vijayarájye samvat 14 chaitradine likhiteyam bhattārikā iti. 

5. A Dharani manuscript, Year 14 of the reign of Nayapila. Collection of Nasli 
and Alice Heeramaneck, New York (Arts of India and Nepal: Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck Col- 
lection, p. 104). Number of illustrations not given. 

EST б. Ashtasahasrikà Prajiaparamita, Year 5 of the reign of Mahipala (II). Cambridge 
University Library, No. Add. 1464 (C. Bendall, of. cit., pp. 100-01). Fifteen illustrations and 
painted covers. 

Date-colophon: paramesvara paramabhattaraka maharajadhiraja friman- Mahipàladeva- 
pravardhamana vijayarajye 5 asvinikrishne. . . 

ant 7. Paticharaksha, Year 9 of the reign of Ramapala. Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras 
Hindu University (Pl. 22), Nos. 4796-4844. Twenty illustrations. 
Date colophon: Srimad-Rémapdladeva-rajyasamvat 9 (on folio marked 4805). 
8. Ashtasahasrika Prajfàpáramità, Year 1 5 of the reign of Rámapáàla. Bodleian 
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Pl. 22. An Illustrated leaf from Paficharaksha Ms. showing Green Tara, dated Year 9 
of the reign of Rampala. Bharat Kala Bhavan. 


Library, Oxford, No. MS. Sansk. a.7(R) (Oriental Art, Vol. 1, No. 1, pp. 5-12). Written at 
Nalanda. Eighteen illustrations in text (on 6 folios) and painted covers. 

Date-colophon: mahdrajadhiraja paramesvara paramabhattaraka paramasaugata frimad- 
Ramapaladeva-pravardhamana vijayarajye patichadasame samwatsare vyabhilikhyamana-yatrankenapr 15 
vaisakhadine krishnasaptamyam. 

о. Ashtasahasrika Prajfiapáramità, Year 18 of the reign of Ramapala. Collection 
of Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck, New York (Arts of India and Nepal, p. 106). Illustrated folios 
and painted covers. 

ro. Ashtasáhasrikà Prajfiaparamita, Year 39 of the reign of Ramapila. Formerly 
in Vredenburg collection, Calcutta; parts now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 
(Rüpam, Nos. 1 and 2). Number of illustrations not given. 

11. Ashtasahasrika Prajñaparamita, Year 39 of the reign of Ramapala. Collection 
of Shirley M. Black (Oriental Art, N.S. XIII, 1967, No. 2, pp. 107-12; correction—Ibid., XIV, 
1968, No. 2, p. 124). Number of illustrations not given. 

12. Paficharaksha, Year 53 of the reign of Rámapàla. National Museum, New 
Delhi (Information supplied by Dr. P. Banerji, Keeper, National Museum). Twelve illustra- 
tions on four folios, besides painted covers which, though contemporary, may not be by the 
same artist. 

Date-colophon: srimad-Ramapdladeva-rajyasamvat 53 vaisakhadine 16. 

13. Pafichavirhsatisahasrika Prajtiapàramita, Year 8 of the reign of Harivarman. 
Baroda Museum and Picture Gallery (Bulletin, Baroda Museum and Picture Gallery, Vol. VIII, 
pt. 1; Handbook of the Collection, p. 46). Twenty-one illustrations. 

14. А Tantric Buddhist manuscript, Year 19 of the reign of Harivarman. Museum 
of the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi (East Pakistan). Details not available. 

15. Ashtasahasrika Prajñaparamita, Year 4 of the reign of Gopala (IIT). Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston (U.S.A.), No. 20.589 (Bulletin, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, LXIII, 1965, 
No. 333). Eighteen illustrations and painted covers. 
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Date-colophon: paramesvara paramabha атака parama (saugata) mahdrajadhiraja. . . 
Gopaladevasya pravardhamana vijayarajye samvat 4. | | б 

3 16. Ashtasáhasrikà Prajñaparamita, Year 15 of the reign of Gopala (IIT). British 

Museum, London, No. Or. 6902 (JRAS., 1910, рр. 150-51). Written at Vikramaéilà. Six 


illustrations. EUM 
Date-colophon: paramesvara paramabhattaraka paramasaugata maharajadhirája Srimad- 


Gopaladeva-pravardhamana kalydnavijayarajyetyadi samvat 15 asvine( sic) dine 4 Srimad-Vikramasiladeva- 
vihare likhiteya(m) Bhagavati. 

17. Ashtasahasrika Prajriaparamita, Lakshanasena-gatasamvat 4. Bharat Kala Bhavan, 
Banaras Hindu University, groups of pages numbered 4853-4862, 4913-4927, 5491-5495. 
Thirty illustrations. 





Pl. 23. Illustrated wooden cover of the Prajfiaparmita Ms. showing Tara and Buddhas, 
painted in the 4th regnal year of Gomindrapàla, Bharat Kala Bhavan. 


18. Ashtasahasrika Ргајһарагатііа, Year 18 of Govindapala. Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta, No. G. 9989A. (H.P. Sastri, op. cit., p. 6). Last leaf only. Three illustrations. 

Date-colophon: $rimad-Govindapalasyabhi. . . sarhvat 18 karttikadina 15 chadbharapataka- 
vasthita khanodakiya уаўатйрите acharya Prajña. . . . 

19. Райсһагакѕһа, Year 22 of Govindapàla. Recently acquired by the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta (information supplied by the Director, Indian Museum). Six illustrations. 

Date-colophon: srimad-Govindapdladeva-hata-rajyasamwvat 22. 

20. Ashtasáhasrika Prajñaparamita, Year 4 of the reign of Gomindrapala (Pls. 23 
and 24). Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras Hindu University, groups of pages marked 4774f, and 
5503. Twelve illustrations and painted cóvers; vertical panels in two registers illuminating the 
holes of the illustrated folios. 

Date-colophon: 

rājño Gomindrapilasya samvatsara-chatush taye, 
Srimatà Kasyapeneyam likhitashtasahasrika. 
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Pl. 24. A scene from illustrated Ms. of Prajfiapàrmita: Monkeys offering honey to 
Buddha, dated 4th regnal year of Gomindrapala, Bharat Kala Bhavan. 


от. Paficharaksha, Saka 1211/A.D. 1289, during the reign of Gaudes$vara Madhu- 
sena. Asiatic Society, Calcutta, No. G. 4078 (H.P. Sastri, of. cit., p. 177). Six illustrations. 

Date-colophon: paramesvara paramasaugata paramamahārājādhirāja Gaudesvara- Madhu- 
senadevakanam pravardhamana vijayaràjye yatrankenapi sakanarapateh Sakabdah 1211 bhadradi 2. 

The above list of dated records, which incidentally might have left out a few items 
that have escaped proper notice, covers a comprehensive mass of material that requires a 
proper study. An examination of their chronological position will show that they are evenly 
distributed over the period that this style of manuscript painting remained in vogue. With 
regard to the dated material from Eastern India a few words of caution need, however, to be 
added. A colophon at the end of a manuscript usually gives the date of copying, just as we 
have today the date of publication of a book on the title page. In East Indian manuscripts 
such dates are given, barring a few exceptions to be cited later, with reference to the year 
of the reign of one or other Pala ruler, apparently to be counted from the year of his acces- 
sion; but the exact year of accession of none of the Pala rulers, except of Madanapala and 
Govindapila two of the latest rulers of the line, can be determined with certainty. In this 
situation the chronological data supplied in the manuscript-colophons remain, more or less, 
approximate and not absolute. At the same time it should be admitted that our present knowl- 
edge of the Pala chronology, as it stands today, would indicate that the margin of error be- 
tween approximate and absolute chronology is not likely to be long, probably not more than 
five to ten years at the maximum. 

A more serious question with regard to the chronological problem of the dated 
material is supplied by the fact that a particular name is borne by more than one ruler of the 
dynasty. We have manuscripts dated in the regnal years of Mahipala, Nayapala, Ramapala, 
Gopala and Govindapala. In the Pala dynasty there were two rulers of the name of Mahipala 
and three bearing the name of Gopala, one separated from the other, in each case, by a pretty 
long gap of time. Of the illustrated manuscripts, known so far, four are dated with reference 
to the reign of Mahipala and two with regard to that of Gopala. In the absence of firm chrono- 
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logical data it remains uncertain to which Mahipala or to ee Gopala the relevant manu- 
scripts are to be ascribed. One has to determine also whether allthe manuscripts bearing either 
of these two names are to be assigned to the period of one single ruler or to those of different 
rulers bearing that name. 

In this situation one may depend on the evidences, such as the character of writing 
and the style of paintings, to ascertain approximately the periods of the manuscripts con- 
cerned. The character of writing, however, is not likely to be of great help in this direction, 
as the manuscripts of these sacred texts were written in an ornamental kifila which exhibits 
hardly any evolutionary change during the period that it was in vogue. The style of paintings 
may, perhaps, offer some clue; but here again it is difficult to be sure since certain stylistic 
variations are, not unoften, encountered in the paintings of one and the same manuscript. 
Still, a reference to the question of style appears to be relevant in the context of the chrono- 
logical position of the manuscripts concerned. 

Four of the illustrated manuscripts from Eastern India are dated with reference to 
the regnal years of Mahipala: (1) Cambridge University manuscript No. Add. 1464 (No. 6 
above)—year 5; (2) Asiatic Society manuscript No. С. 4713 (No. 1)—year 6; (3) a private 
collection manuscript (No. 2)—year 7; and (4) a manuscript once in the collection of Dewan 
Bahadur Radhakrishna Jalan of Patna (No. 3)—year 27. The paintings in the first two of the 
above records (Nos. 6 and 1) aptly raise the question of the examination of style in regard to 
the problem of chronology. Up till now it has been usual to refer both to the period of the 
first ruler bearing that name, i.e. Mahipala I, who began his reign in the last quarter of the 
tenth century, approximately about A.D. 980. He had a long reign, covering atleast a period 
of forty-eight years, and a sure date within this long period, possibly toward its close, is 
Vikrama sarnvat 1083, corresponding to A.D. 1025-26, found in a Sarnath inscription. On 
considerations of style the paintings in the Cambridge University manuscript of year 5, in 
view of their brittle, tenuous and angular lines, thin and flat colour treatment with hardly 
any modelling or plasticity and, above all, by the ‘further eye’ in the figures presented in 
three-quarter profile projecting into space, offer striking contrasts to those of the Asiatic 
Society manuscript of year 6. The paintings in the latter are characterised by flowing and 
sinuous lines, a charming sense of modelling and plasticity in line as well in colour, soft and 
subtle tonalities, etc., qualities that are nearer to the classical tradition of ‘the Ajanta family’. 
The miniatures in these two manuscripts present widely apart traditions, the Asiatic Society 
manuscript the ‘classically Indian’ and the Cambridge University manuscript the ‘mediaevally 
Indian’, as Kramrisch rightly describes them. Kramrisch admits the possibility of the two 
existing simultaneously and side by side. In view of the marked contrasts in style, in character 
and also in aptitude, the paintings in these two manuscripts seem to be separated however 
by a distance in time. It is difficult to place them in the same period, within a year of each 
other, as the date-colophons of the respective manuscripts would lead one to believe. The 
Asiatic Society manuscript, presenting a style that is nearer to the classical tradition, is presum- 
ably earlier in date and may be referred to the reign of Mahipila I in the last quarter of the 
tenth century. The other two manuscripts with dates in the regnal years of Mahipila, exhibit- 
ing an approximately analogous style and achievement, may also be referred to the reign of this 
пица. Put th e Cambridge University manuscript, on consideration of the features noted 
above and particularly on account of the emphatically projecting ‘further eye’—a character- 
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istic that is itself late in appearance—is possibly to be assigned to the period of Mahipala II 
who is separated from the first ruler of that name by more than three quarters of a century. 

There are two manuscripts (Nos. 4 and 5) of the reign of Nayapila, son and succes- 
sor of Mahipala I, both dated in year 14, roughly about A.D. 1040. Nayapala was followed by 
Vigrahapála III and the latter by Mahipala II to whose reign may be referred the Cambridge 
University manuscript (No. 6) Add. 1464, dated in year 5. Next there are six records (Nos. 7- 
12) of the reign of Ramapala (younger brother of Mahipala П), the hero of Sandhyakara 
Nandi's Ramacharita, who ascended the throne of his forefathers sometime in the last quarter 
of the eleventh century and ruled for at least fifty-three years. Harivarman, king of Vanga, 
of whose reign there are again two illustrated manuscripts (Nos. 13 and 14), was a contem- 
porary of Ramapala. Of the period between the last quarter of the eleventh century and the 
first quarter of the twelfth there are thus as many as eight dated documents that may supply 
invaluable data for a study of the style of East Indian manuscript painting in an important 
phase of its development. 

One is confronted again with the problem of the identity of the ruler in respect of 
two manuscripts (Nos. 15 and 16) referring to the reign of Gopala: (1) the Boston Museum 
manuscript No. 20,589 of year 4 and (2) British Museum manuscript No. Or. 6902 of year 15. 
Of the two the first has been rightly referred to the reign of the third ruler of that name, that 
is, Gopala III, who ceased to reign in A.D. 1143-44. The stylistic traits of the paintings are 
perfectly in accord with this view. There is no reason however to refer the second manuscript 
to the reign of Gopala II, as has been done sometimes. Gopala II, according to the usually 
accepted scheme of Pala chronology, flourished about the middle of the tenth century, a 
period that is far too early for the style of paintings of this manuscript. They have significant 
affinities with those of the Boston Museum document and with other twelfth century works 
evidenced in a number of manuscripts of this period. On these considerations it is preferable 
to identify Gopala of the British Museum manuscript with Gopala III. Formerly it was be- 
lieved that Gopala III had a very short reign, and this belief, in a manner, was one of the 
reasons for ascribing a manuscript of year 15 of the reign of Gopala to the period of the second 
ruler of that name. With the discovery of an inscription belonging to year 14 of the reign of 
Gopala III the argument of a short reign is no longer tenable. 

Two of the illustrated manuscripts from Eastern India (Nos. 18 and 19) refer to 
Govindapila, a well-known name in twelfth century Eastern India. Apparently a scion of the 
Pala royal family, he succeeded Madanapila in A.D. 1 161-62, a date that can be definitely 
established. Several inscriptions and manuscript-colophons record dates with reference to his 
reign, a few citing the dates as ‘having elapsed’ or ‘destroyed’ (atita, gata, hata, vinashta). We 
have again an illustrated manuscript (No. 17) which refers to year 4 of the ‘elapsed’ reign of 
Lakshanasena (Lakshanasena-gata-samvat 4). There have been many interpretations, often of 
a speculative character, on such curious ways of recording dates; they do not seem to be 
relevant in this context. The reckoning connected with the name Lakshanasena remained in 
vogue for a long time, especially in Mithila (North Bihar), and many recor ds bearing this 
reckoning and with synchronous dates in other eras have been found. But the synochronisms 
do not work out to one single date for the epoch of the reckoning and the mystery still ave 
a satisfactory solution. From various synochronisms we have the epoch of the reckoning of 
Lakshanasena in different years of the period between the second and the fourth decades of 
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the twelfth century. The manuscript with the reckoning of Lakshanasena may, hence be 
assigned to a date not later than the middle of that century. The reign of Govindapila, it has 
already been stated, began in 1161-62 and it is possible that the dates referring to his reign as 
‘elapsed’ were continuations of his regular dates. The paintings in the manuscripts bearing 
his name may be placed thus in the fourth quarter of the twelfth century, to be precise in 
1179-80 and 1183-84 respectively. There is again an illustrated manuscript (No. 20) of year 4 
of the reign of Gomindrapala, a name otherwise unknown. He might have been a scion of 
the Pala dynasty (as his name suggests) enjoying a sort of precarious authority somewhere in 
Bihar. This document may be said to belong to the closing years of the twelfth century, the 
paintings exhibiting signs of dessication. Last there is an illustrated manuscript (No. 21) 
bearing a definite date, Saka 1211/A.D.1289, when Eastern India had already passed under 
strong Muslim control. In a telling manner the paintings of this manuscript furnish the finale 
to the style of East Indian manuscript painting, its rapid collapse and extinction. 

The dated material of East Indian manuscript painting thus range over a period of 
approximately three centuries, beginning from the reign of Mahipala I in the last quarter of 
the tenth century to the last quarter of the thirteenth. Within this period, up to the end of the 
twelfth century, there is, so to say, an abundant number of documents the chronology of which 
is known with a reasonable measure of definiteness. Several illustrated manuscripts from 
Eastern India again, though their dates are missing, may be assigned to this period by com- 
parison with the dated material. The number of such manuscripts is also not small. The dated 
and undated manuscripts collectively furnish an impressive array of documents for a proper 
critical study of East Indian manuscript painting. 

The style of paintings seen in these East Indian manuscripts is evidenced also in 
illustrated manuscripts from Nepal which must have received the inspiration from Eastern 
India. In the period under study the two territories had close and important links because of 
geographical and historical reasons that were activised by religion. The Nepalese manuscripts, 
as has been observed before, supply firm dates in an era the epoch of which is known beyond 
doubt. The era used is known as Nepala samvat which commenced in A.D. 879-80. Of the 
period covered by the abovementioned East Indian material one may find a fairly large 
number of Nepalese manuscripts dated with a precision that is hardly to be expected in the 
relevant material from Eastern India. Nepalese manuscripts are hence useful, not only as 
showing the extension of the East Indian style of manuscript painting. They may be of con- 
siderable help also in checking what little uncertainty exists in the chronology of the East 
Indian material. 

The Nepalese manuscripts were written in a script, called Newari, which was very 
near to that of Eastern India of this period—another evidence of the close link that Nepal 
had with this part of India. Three of the Nepalese manuscripts are interesting in having labels, 
accompanying the paintings, that describe the subjects depicted. They are valuable for a 
study of Buddhist iconography and for a knowledge of the state of Buddhism during the 
period Important Buddhist shrines have been depicted in many of these paintings and the 
details preserved in these compositions, as the present author has shown elsewhere, supply 
eager data for a reconstruction of some lost types of mediaeval Indian architecture, especi- 
vi бе astern India. Surviving records of manuscript painting from Nepal date from a period 

ghtly later than that of Eastern India (the earliest manuscript is dated in A.D. 1015); but 
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the style continued its active course in Nepal for a much longer period, whereas in Eastern 
India this course was cut short by the Muslim invasion. 

Considering the almost total blank in documentary records in the period of which 
we are speaking, the paintings in the above manuscripts, in tiny formats though, gain a new 
dimension. The large number of extant records lend them again an added importance. In 
India, except in some restricted areas, manuscripts were written in small strips of palm leaf 
until the introduction of paper which came into common use much later than the period 
under study. Considering the fragility of the material it is surprising that such a large number 
should survive. For manuscripts intended to be illustrated, the texts were written in narrow 
long areas of five or six lines leaving oblong spaces in between for the artists to fill in with 
paintings. The leaves are usually much longer than they are broad; their width hardly ex- 
ceeds three inches, while the length sometimes is as much as thirty-six inches. The paintings 
hence rarely have a dimension of more than 2.5 by 3 inches. Two holes were made on two 
sides of the leaves, each group of leaves forming the text being held together by cords passing 
through the holes in between two wooden covers having corresponding holes in them. Each 
illuminated leaf has usually three panels of paintings, one in the middle and two on the sides, 
each spaced on either side by writing. In a few paintings appear only in the middle of the 
leaves. In some of the later documents the portions occupied by the holes are also illuminated 
by paintings in two vertical registers above and below the holes. The wooden covers are also 
embellished with paintings, invariably on the inside and occasionally on the outside. The 
paintings on the outside, wherever they existed, have suffered beyond redemption because of 
daubs of sandal wood paste, vermilion, etc. applied in course of worship of these sacred manu- 
scripts through generations. The paintings on the covers occupy the entire surface in each 
case without the breaks imposed by lines of writing on the leaves. 

According to the colophons two of the manuscripts are known to have been written 
at Nalanda mahdavihara and one at Vikramasiladeva vihdra. These monastic organisations seem 
to have regular ateliers for the copying and illumination of sacred manuscripts. The majority 
of the manuscripts pertain to Buddhist texts and in many of them one finds the names of 
donors (patrons) along with those of the scribes. The donors commissioned the copying of 
the sacred texts with a view to acquire merit always expressing the hope that this act of merit 
might enable all beings, beginning with the preceptors, the teachers and the parents, to attain 
the supreme wisdom (yadatra punyam tadbhavato üchüryopadhyaya mata-pitri pirvangam kritvà sakala- 
sattaráfer anuttarajnanavaptaya iti). The scribes who wrote the manuscripts apparently wanted 
to be associated with such meritorious acts and scrupulously recorded the parts that they 
played in these works. All manuscripts were written in fine and careful calligraphic hands and 
when one considers the beautiful workmanship it is not unreasonable to presume that they 
might also have been inspired by the desire to perpetuate their names with their handiworks. 

The scribes left blank spaces on the leaves to be illuminated for the painters to fill 
in. When a manuscript was completed the artists took over and they finished their works with 
meticulous care and zeal expending all the skill of their craft in their productions. d 
enough not a single manuscript bears the name of the artist who did the paintings. The works 
remain anonymous. 

II 
The technique employed in the paintings of these East Indian manuscripts deserves also a 
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critical investigation and may be fruitfully undertaken by persons competent in this regard. 
Technique is a complicated process and it is difficult for a layman to comprehend it fully un- 
less he can see the artists at work. This course is not possible in this Instance. The other alter- 
native, a scientific analysis of the works themselves for an understanding of the technical 
process, has hardly started in our country. An examination of the documents may help to 
a certain extent; but this examination without the scientific means remains superficial. More- 
over, a proper investigation in this regard is circumscribed in a certain measure by the diffi- 
culty of access to the originals. Within these limitations certain broad lines of investigation 
may be suggested as a preliminary to a proper scientific analysis of the works. At the present 
stage the evidence observed in examination of the original materials may be supplemented by 
the information gathered from a few of the Silpa texts belonging to this period. It should be noted 
however that the precise interpretation of the information of the spa texts is not always 
possible on account of mutilations and corruptions which occur too often. Still, the correlation 
of the observational data with those of the si/pa texts that admit of no ambiguity in respect 
of their imports and meanings may serve as a useful basis for further studies in this problem. 

The Samararigana Sitradhara of Bhojadeva, a work of the eleventh century, in chapter 71 
(Verses 14-15) refers, in all probability, to the different stages of the technique of pictorial art 
(chitra-karma) collectively designated as angas. The word anga, which literally means ‘limb’, may 
better be rendered in this context as ‘element.’ Such elements are said to be eight in number: 
(1) varteka,(2) bhiimibandhana,(3) lekhya-(lepya-), (4) rekhd-karmani,(5) varna-karma (or karsha-karma), 
(6) vartanakrama, (7) lekhana ог lekha-karana and (8) dvika-karma (?). In a manner they appear 
to be the constituents of a painting in its technical aspect. They are separate and distinguished 
from the ‘eight qualities’ (gunashtaka) of painting, enumerated in the Vishnudharmottara, qualities 
that are required to be considered in the aesthetic appraisal of a finished work. 

Vartika, the first among the above eight constituents, seems to be a sort of crayon 
or pencil intended for drawing the first outline and is the first indispensable pre-requisite in 
the technical process of painting. It is made of a special kind of clay mixed with rice powder 
(Samarangana Sütradhàra), or lamp-black mixed with boiled rice (Minasollisa), hardened and 
shaped like a stick with a point. The use of this kind of pencil for drawing the first outline 
was deemed to be useful, as erasures were easy and quick in case there was a necessity for 
correction. It is not definitely known whether any such crayon or pencil was used for drawing 
the first outlines in East Indian manuscript paintings. One of the manuscripts from Eastern 
India in the undated series (Asiatic Society, No. G. 4716) has a number of outline drawings 
representing the stage before the application of colours. They are brush drawings in red ochre. 
It is possible that they were made over the first sketches in crayon or pencil, though it is more 
likely that for paintings in miniature scale the use of crayon or pencil for the first outline was 
not resorted to. Its use was probably confined to large-size murals. 

Bhümibandhana, the second of the constituents, certainly refers to the preparation 
of the ground or surface for painting. The texts describe in detail the preparation of the wall 
surface and surfaces of wooden board or cloth for painting. The different processes described 
are hardly applicable to the material under notice and do not seem to have been used, either 
on palm leaf or on wooden cover. Our material each shows a kind of priming as the ground 
for the painting. Both on palm leaf and on wooden cover this priming consists of a thin layer 
of white applied directly on the material. The nature of this priming will be referred to in 
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connection with the pigments. 

Lekhya-(karma), mentioned as the third constituent of painting in the Samaràngana 
Siitradhdra, has possibly to be amended as lepya-(karma), i.e. plastering. This emendation is 
supported by chapter 73 of the text which describes the details of plastering, under the heading 
Lepya-karma, of the prepared ground for painting the methods of which have been discussed 
in the preceding chapter. Of course, the details of plastering, mentioned in the text, are not 
suitable or relevant in the context of manuscript illustrations where, in all probability, lepya- 
karma means priming to which reference has been made in the previous paragraph. 

Rekha-karma, the next constituent, apparently refers to outline drawing, meaning the 
first sketch. In our material this consists of brush drawings, possibly over a rough sketch in 
pencil after necessary corrections. The brush drawings in red ochre in the manuscript referred 
to above probably illustrate the stage denoted by rekhà-karma in the Samarangana Sütradhàra. 

The next stage in the pictorial process, after the final sketch has been made, is 
naturally and logically that of the application of colours and in this context the emended 
reading varna-karma, the ‘act of colouring’, is far more suitable than karsha-karma the meaning 
of which is doubtful. The question of pigments is a primary one in this regard and for this 
we have a wealth of information in the Silpa texts capable of being correlated with the data 
supplied by the paintings. 

The palette of the artists of these paintings was confined to white, yellow, blue, red, 
black and green. In mediaeval India these were usually derived from minerals, ochres and a 
few other substances. Without proper scientific analysis it is difficult to be certain about the 
actual ingredients used for obtaining the different colours but with the information supplied 
by the $lpa texts and observation of the originals it may be possible to make certain inferences 
within a reasonable measure of definiteness. The question of pigments offers an interesting 
field of enquiry. We have a valuable mass of information on this subject in the different texts, 
and there is a strong probability that the ingredients mentioned in these texts were used by the 
East Indian artists for obtaining the colours seen in these paintings. Since the determination of 
the actual ingredients used will depend on a proper scientific investigation it may be thought 
advisable to refrain from giving the long lists of the ingredients and the detailed description 
of the processes employed for obtaining the different colours in this brief essay. 

In our material white had been used for priming, for highlights and as body colour, 
and pure white seems to have been obtained from burnt conch-shell as mentioned in the 
Manasollasa and the Silparatna. The latter text also mentions a kind of white earth for obtaining 
this colour. Yellow had been frequently used in East Indian and Nepalese manuscript paint- 
ings as body colour, especially as it is the complexion of many of the divinities of the pantheon. 
It was evidently obtained from orpiment (Aharitala), mentioned as a colouring material in a 
large number of texts, after thorough levigation and sifting. With the Indians blue has been a 
very favourite colour and has been used with charming effect in all periods. In our material 
also it has been used in various shades, and has apparently been obtained from indigo which 
has been mentioned in the different texts as the source of blue pigment. Lapis lazuli or ultra- 
marine blue (rajavarta) used with sparkling effect in the Ajanta murals does not seem to have 
been employed in the paintings under notice. For red in various shades the mediaeval #/ра 
texts prescribed crude cinnabar (darada), lac-dye (alaktaka, laksha-rasa) and red ochre (дайта) 
and all three seem to have been employed in East Indian manuscript paintings. For black 
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pigments lamp-black, kajjala of the Silpa texts, 15 known to have been universally used and artists 
of Eastern India seem to have followed this universal practice. 

According to the Silpa texts white, yellow, blue, red and black constitute the primary 
colours and all these were included in the palette of the East Indian artists. Besides these, 
green had also been often used in East Indian paintings as body colour, in delineation of 
foliage, etc. In the texts green has been included in the lists of mifra-varnas or mixed colours. 
It was obtained by a careful admixture of indigo (blue) and orpiment (yellow), further 
mixture with white in varying proportions leading to various shades of it. Varying shades 
in the above colours, it appears, were obtained by admixtures, as mentioned in the Silpa 
texts in connection with the misra-varnas. 

It would be interesting to know the kinds of brushes used in the act of colouring 
(varna-karma). The silpa texts, especially the Samarangana Sütradhara, the Manasollasa and the 
Silparatna, contain a mass of information about the different kinds of brushes used in those 
days and it is possible that our artists also made use of them. 

The Silpa texts, though preserving many useful details regarding pigments and 
brushes, are reticent about the manner of the application of colours. Some meagre information 
in this regard is supplied by the Manasollasa, such as highlights should be shown brighter in 
relation to shadows which are to be shown darker, orpiment and red ochre should be con- 
trasted with gaura and indigo, relief is to be given to indigo by darker shades of ‘blue, dif- 
ferent colours are to be used for flora, fauna and inanimate objects, and so on. But the technical 
intricacies by which such effects should be achieved are lacking. The Silparatna has one useful 
information regarding light and shade when it says that in the application of colour shadow 
is obtained by deeper paint and light by thinner and lighter. 

The astringents used for tempering colours and as binding media were perhaps 
the exudations of elephant apple (kapittha) and margosia (nim), as prescribed in the Silparatna. 

Vartana, as Coomaraswamy observes, means shading, “not of course shading to 

produce effects of light and shade, but that kind of shading of receding areas which produces 
an effect of roundness or relief.” Vartanakrama, mentioned in the Samarañgana Sitradhara as the 
stage next to varna-karma, may mean then the act of imparting an effect of plasticity and 
roundness by means of colour. Contrasting colours from lighter to darker shades may help 
this effect, that may be further emphasised by sinuous and rounded curves, while juxta- 
position of colours often tends to impart a sense of relief to a composition. Colour modelling 
in this sense is found to be potent and valid in East Indian manuscript painting, especially 
in its earlier phase, and some semblance of it appears to have been retained till its disintegration. 
In the sense of shading vartand, as described in the Vishnudharmottara, may be of three kinds. 
The interpretation of the terms used for this purpose is not beyond doubt. Shading in this 
sense is not found to have been used in East Indian manuscript painting or for the matter 
of fact in any style of Indian painting before the fifteenth-sixteenth century. 
A The seventh stage or constituent of painting, mentioned in the Samarangana Sütradhàra, 
zi lekhana or lekha-karana. As the name suggests, this is also concerned with drawing, and in 
this context must refer to the final and definitive outline carefully drawn with a thin brush 
in a colour contrasting with that of the body. In East Indian manuscript, painting was done 
in black or red. 

The technical process in painting may be said to be completed with this definitive 
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outline and it is difficult to understand the correct meaning of the word dvika-karma, mentioned 
in the Samarangana Sutradhara, as the eighth and last constituent of chitra-karma. In some of our 
paintings a second line in a different colour is seen abutting on the final outline. Could this 
be meant by what is known as doika-karma in the Samarangana Sütradhàra? 

The wooden covers provided a field for painting larger than what was available on 
the leaves of the text. On the covers the paintings were generally done on a red background, 
while those on the leaves on a background of a darker shade. 


III 

With the technical aspects covered one may turn to the finished works. The first question 
that confronts one is that of the themes of the paintings and their purpose. 'The manuscripts, 
with very few exceptions, are copies of the sacred Buddhist texts. Among the Buddhist manu- 
scripts, the majority again are copies of the Ashtasahasrikd Prajnaparamita. There is also one 
manuscript of a larger version of this text, the Paüchavirisatisahasrikà Praj&üpüramità. Of the 
others, a few are copies of the Paiicharakshd, the rest those of the Dhérani texts, mostly tantric in 
character. The paintings, irrespective of the texts of the manuscripts, depict incidents in the 
life of the Buddha and hosts of divinities of the Buddhist pantheon. 

The majority of our material belong to the manuscripts of the Prajñāpāramitā. This 
text explains the virtue of transcendental wisdom and is a work of pure metaphysics. This 
being so, there is hardly any scope for pictorial representations in manuscripts of such a 
text. Yet, the paradox is that by far the largest number of our paintings come from manu- 
scripts of this text. The representations of the goddess Prajiaparamita, the personification and 
embodiment of transcendental wisdom, which invariably appear among the illustrations, 
may have a certain relevance to the text. But the other themes, not excluding the incidents 
in the life of the Buddha, have hardly any connection with the text itself. The extensive 
pantheon of Mahayana and Vajrayana Buddhism, from which again a large number of the 
themes had been drawn, is no concern of the text of the Prajñāpāramitā. 

How can one account for this apparent lack of connection between the illustrations 
and the text of the manuscripts? Were the illustrations just arbitrary embellishments? The 
predominantly large number of illustrated manuscripts of the Prajüaparamità would preclude 
such an assumption. There must have been a conscious motive behind this vast mass of 
painted material. 

The East Indian manuscripts and their counterparts, the Nepalese, were reflections 
of Buddhism of those days which was a mixture of Prajfiaparamità and Tantra. The Pala kings 
patronised both schools of thought and this patronage made this combination possible leading 
Buddhism to a creed of esoterism. In this context Edward Conze (Oriental Art, Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 
9-12) has observed that ‘the ideas represented in these illustrations have grown out of the teach- 
ings of the Prajnaparamita itself; at least they emanate from the spirit behind it.’ As a treatise ex- 
pounding the virtue of transcendental wisdom it was held to be highly sacred and manuscripts 
of the text were meant to be recited and worshipped. Our manuscripts bear records of such 
recitations and evidences of their worship through centuries. In many places the text re- 
commends the writing, reading and reciting of the book as a source of religious merit and 
enjoins the adoration and worship of manuscripts of the text with flowers, incense, wreaths, 
rows of lamps and other ritualistic paraphernalia. Thus the book itself was invested with a 
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magical power helping in the attainment of transcendental wisdom. This attitude is clearly 
reflected in the frequently repeated statement of the donors of the manuscripts that such acts 
of merit might enable all beings, beginning with the preceptor, the teacher and the parents, 
to attain the transcendental wisdom. In a beautiful couplet one of the donors (in Asiatic 
Society manuscript No. G. 4203) describes his meritorious gift as leading to sambodhi and 
expresses the hope that it should stay till the whole world should achieve the supreme wisdom: 


yàvan na labhate lokah kritsnam bodhim anuttaram. 
tavat tishthatv iyam kirtih sambodhiphaladayini. 


To this Mahayana attitude was added the belief propagated by the Tantra that 
once one has extinguished one’s individuality in emptiness (which is the ultimate reality 
according to the Prajiaparamita) ‘one could conjure up, out of the void, with the help of certain 
sounds, called germ-mantras, a vast multiplicity of deities, all imaginary, but all conceived 
in visible form. One could then identify oneself with those deities, absorb the spiritual force 
which they represented, and in that way come nearer to enlightenment. In this manner 
Buddhism was transformed into an esoteric creed, and our material all belong to a period when 
that creed was showing outstanding vitality. The statement of the Tibetan historian Taranath 
about Vagisvarakirti, a Buddhist Acharya of circa A.D. 1000, that he resolved all his doubts 
by constantly looking on the face of the holy Tara typifies well the belief in this esoteric creed. 
That explains why the representations of the incidents in the life of the Buddha and of multi- 
tudinous divinities had been repeated over and over again in these manuscripts. The illus- 
trations then, in whatever manuscripts they appear and whatever the themes, were meant as 
‘supports for a meditation which aimed ultimately at the full enlightenment of a Buddha’. 
The intention was to assist the mood of devotion that leads to ultimate reality. 

In the manuscripts of the Paicharakshé the principal representations were those of 
the five goddesses of the Pafcharakshà-mandala and in those of the Dharani texts we have the 
divinities invoked by the respective dhàranis. These texts themselves belong to the creed of 
esoteric Buddhism and the avowed purpose of the illustrations was to conjure up these divi- 
nities in order to help the worshipper in identifying himself with them. In a manner this 
obvious connection between the illustrations and the texts offer the clue to a proper compre- 
hension of the import of the illustrations in other manuscripts, including those of the Prajna- 
paramita. They follow a well-ordered pattern of thought and are neither arbitrary, nor freakish. 


by. 

Taranath has left us interesting information regarding history of art in Eastern India which 
has relevance to the time of the Palas. He refers to two artists of the time of Dharmapala, 
and Devapala, named Dhiman and his son Bitpilo who hailed from Varendra (north Bengal). 
Both these artists are said to have produced many works in cast metal, as well as sculptures 
and paintings. The father and son, he continues, gave rise to two distinct schools; in respect 
of metal images the son initiated what he calls the Eastern style; in painting the father was 
the founder of the Eastern school and the son of the Madhyade§a school. The Nepalese school 
of painting and casting, he says further, resembled the Eastern school. 

Taranath does not specify the distinction between the schools of the father and the 
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son except in the matter of the regions in which their respective followers worked. In this 
respect he has followed the traditional Buddhist belief that Madhyadesa included Magadha 
and the region to its east belonged to the Eastern country. According to Indian tradition, 
however, the eastern boundary of Madhyadesa was Prayaga (Allahabad) or Varanasi. The 
territory to the east of this limit was the Eastern country, Prachya or Pürva. According to 
this accepted tradition Magadha as well as Bengal formed parts of the Eastern country and 
there is no reason to categorise the arts flourishing in these two parts under two separate and 
distinct schools, Madhyadesa and Eastern, unless one is in a position to recognise the features 
that distinguish the two stylistically. There is hardly any distinction, in respect of style, in the 
Pala sculptures from Bengal and Bihar. Among our material again there are a few that admit 
of definite localisation in either of these two regions. The works produced in Bengal and Bihar 
are found to belong to one common style. These two regions, during the Pala regime, formed 
one entity politically, economically and in respect of social, religious and cultural environ- 
ments. And in those days when art traditions were handed down from father to son through 
generations it is difficult to believe that in this instance the father and the son started two 
separate and individual styles in painting in the sense that one school is distinguished from 
another. On these considerations Taranath’s reference to a separate Madhyade§a school 
appears to be out of context. From his account there emerges the fact however that during 
the time of Dharmapala and Devapala Dhimàn and Bitpàlo, father and son, founded a 
school of painting which flourished in Bengal as well as in Bihar. And the proper designation 
for it should be the Eastern School of painting. Another interesting fact is that the founders 
were adepts in painting, sculpting and in casting metal images for which reason analogous 
expressions in these forms of religious art were not unlikely; rather they were expected. 

The paintings in our manuscripts are the tangible documents of this Eastern school. 
The school began during the time of Dharmapala and Devapala. But the surviving documents 
date from nearly two centuries later. The records of the first two centuries are lacking. The 
available remains indicate that these paintings were pictorial counterparts, so to say, of 
contemporary Pala sculptures in stone and metal. The reason for such analogous expressions 
in painting and sculpture has already been mentioned. This being so, the fairly large number 
of sculptures of the early Pala phase may allow valid inferences in regard to the initial phase 
of the Eastern school of painting. 

As the present author has observed elsewhere, Pala sculpture had its foundation 
on the Gupta classical idiom. Pala painting, by which we mean the Eastern school, seems 
likewise to have its beginnings in the classical Indian tradition of painting of the Gupta culture 
epoch, seen in its best in the murals in the Ajanta and the Bagh caves. The celebrated Chinese 
traveller Fahien, who travelled in India in the early years of the fifth century, refers to a 
school of manuscript painting at Tamralipta (Tamluk) in Bengal. The records of this early 
school are no longer extant. It is presumable however that whatever achievement this early 
school had was not different from that of the contemporary tradition, though in the small 
scale of manuscripts. At least Eastern India seems to have been familiar with the classical 
tradition of painting. When the Eastern school of painting came into being during the Pala 
epoch it had its substratum, it may be presumed again, on the classical tradition. The earliest 
of the extant documents will support by the evidence of style the derivation of the school 
from the classical base. 
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Before we proceed further it may be useful to explain, in brief, the imports of the 
two terms, ‘classical’ and ‘mediaeval’, as understood by art historians. The paintings of 
Ajanta and Bagh of the Gupta culture epoch represent one of the highest expressions of 
Indian pictorial art and the characteristic qualities of this expression may be said to constitute 
the classical norm. It is a thoroughly plastic conception, modelling being done both in colour 
with soft and subtle tones as well as by rounded, continuous and sinuous lines increasing or 
decreasing in thickness according to the surging roundness outlined by them. As opposed to the 
plastic conception of the classical, the mediaeval trend, so called because in its full import it 
emerged in the mediaeval phase, is entirely linear. The lines again are angular and brittle 
losing much of their modelling capacity, and modelling in colour is also practically discarded. 

The three-dimensional art of sculpture in mediaeval India seems to be little affected 
by this mediaeval concept. At least, the impact was not so strongly felt as in the two-dimen- 
sional art of painting which was more susceptible to the linear trend of the mediaeval. The 
story of early mediaeval painting in the whole of India is practically the story of the gradual 
subversion of the classical norm by the mediaeval. This mediaeval trend may be found in its 
most emphatic expression in Western Indian manuscript painting the available documents 
of which date from about a century later than those of the East Indian. 

Pala sculpture with the classical tradition behind its formation remained free, for 
all practical purposes, from the intrusion of the mediaeval element. In the Eastern school 
of painting, though it had its substratum presumably on the classical, it was not possible 
however to remain wholly unaffected by the mediaeval trend. The school felt the impact of 
the mediaeval because it could not escape it; but it refused to be totally submerged by the 
latter. Throughout the period, as the documents will testify, there was an oscillation between 
the classical and the mediaeval. This fact strongly speaks again in support of the foundation 
of the school on the classical base. 

This oscillation between the classical and the mediaeval is evident even in the 
earliest of our dated material, namely the paintings in the Asiatic Society manuscript No. 
G. 4713, dated in year 6 of the reign of Mahipala I. The panel depicting the birth of the 
Buddha will illustrate this point. The following is the description of the scene in the inimitable 
language of Kramrisch: “There is much modelling in colour and also of the sinuous lines 
which increases and decreases in thickness in accordance with the surging outlines which it 
outlines or accompanies. This is most distinct in the left arm of Mayadevi's sister, while her 
face is modelled with highlights in the same summary manner which is to be found in the 
modelling itself in plastic versions. This somewhat rigid treatment occurs, as in the case of 
this miniature, along with subtler transitions as in the modelling of the face, etc. of Mayadevi, 
and if this treatment in either application belongs to the family of Ajanta paintings, that of 
Mayadevi's face stands nearer to the type of modelling of Ajanta at its height, whereas that 
of the sister's face is nearer to the stagnating treatment which is noticeable specially in 
Ellora ................in the spandrils of the ceiling of the porch of the upper temple, 
filled with lotus leaves, elephants and Nagis.’ (77504, Vol. I, No. 2). It is from this stagnating 
treatment, it should be noted, that the mediaeval trend starts. 

In this connection reference may again be made to the Cambridge University 
manuscript No. Add. 1464 which has been assigned to the period of Mahipala II. The flat, 
stereotyped and thin colour treatment, the harsh and angular lines, the linearised treatment 
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of the face, the concave curve of the torso in three-quarter profile, the sickle shape, as Kramrisch 
calls it, of the body of the standing figure—all noticeable in the illustrations of this manuscript 
—speak of an attitude and achievement far removed, as they have no parallels in comparable 
material before the middle of the eleventh century. The further eye in three-quarter profile pro- 
jecting into space is another point that prevents one to assign it to the period of Mahipala I, how- 
ever Kramrisch might argue about the simultaneous existence of the two versions side by side. 
Our theory of oscillation between the classical and the mediaeval fails also to explain this sharp 
distinction and there is no escape but to assign it to a period much later than that of Mahipala I. 

This oscillation between the classical and the mediaeval persists throughout the 
course of the school. But gradually the colour treatment becomes thinner with a correspond- 
ing loss of plastic feeling in colours; the modelling capacity of the line, though valid till the 
end, grows weaker and to a certain extent swayed by the sharp and angular linearism of the 
mediaeval trend. Every one of our manuscripts, belonging to the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, supplies evidences of this oscillation between two vital and opposing trends. Within the 
limited scope of a short paper it will be possible to cite only a few instances of this interesting 
factor in the Eastern school of painting. Of the reign of Ramapala we have the largest number 
of manuscripts, a few of them highly accomplished in execution. In the paintings of this 
period this oscillation is clearly expressed, but the mediaeval element still remains sub- 
ordinated. In Bharat Kala Bhavan manuscript of year 4 of the reign of Gomindrapala, 
whom we have assigned to the closing years of the twelfth century, the mediaeval element 
seems to be predominant in a large number of paintings. But at the same time the classical 
element cannot be said to be dead or extinct, as one may recognise in a few of its paintings 
showing the validity of the plastic concept of the classical in an undiminished accent. The 
tenacity with which the Eastern school refused to yield to or be subverted by the mediaeval 
concept up to the very end speaks of its solid foundation on the classical substratum. But in 
this constant oscillation between two opposing and vital ideals the Eastern school exhausted 
itself and the impending end was hastened by the Muslim conquest of the land about the close 
of the twelfth century. The paintings in the Asiatic Society manuscript No. G. 4078, dated 
A.D. 1289, illustrate how complete was the end. 

As already observed, the Eastern school of painting had a certain impact on con- 
temporary Nepalese manuscript painting. One scholar describes the latter as a ‘mere shadow’ 
of the former. This view however needs to be qualified. There is certainly no doubt that the 
form of the Eastern school was brought to Nepal. But the Nepalese artists were not successful 
always to capture the verve and spirit that characterised the Eastern movement. In the paint- 
ings of the Cambridge University manuscript No. Add. 1643, dated A.D. 1015, which is 
the earliest record to survive in Nepal, the modelling in colour does not appear to have 
been understood, and the lines, though brisk and vivacious, lack plastic feeling. The same 
lack of depth can be noticed on the two covers, dated A.D. 1028, even though the lines are 
perfect and more meticulously drawn. The style remains predominantly linear. In Asiatic 
Society manuscript No. A. 15, dated A.D. 1071, and in another, dated A.D. 1073, there may 
be recognised some semblance of plastic content and uninterrupted linear flux of the Eastern 
school. Occasionally there may be noticed again something of the sentiment and luxurious- 
ness of the parent school. In these respects the paintings in these two may be said to stand 
nearest to Eastern Indian achievement. The Nepalese idiom, apparently a derivation of the 
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Eastern school, does not appear to have been much concerned, however, with modelling by 
colour, shading and line. Whenever this was attempted it was liable to become crisp with 
the curves short, as if clipped. Nepal borrowed the form and manner of the Eastern school 
within certain reservations, it seems. In this residual Nepalese idiom the Eastern school sur- 
vives for a few centuries more after its disappearance from its own country. 


V 
In spite of the vast mass of material, there has been no comprehensive study of East Indian manu- 
script painting as yet, and above is given a survey of the available material in order to indicate 
the principal lines of investigation in this regard. It is intended to close this survey with a brief 
description of two dated manuscripts with illustrations that have remained unnoticed so far. 

Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras Hindu University, is a national institution built 
up through the personal interest and exertions of that doyen of Indian art historians, Rai 
Krishnadasa. It has in its collection three dated East Indian manuscripts (Nos. 7, 17 and 20 
in the above list) with illustrations. The manuscripts, though fragmentary, offer valuable 
material on account of the fact that the folios bearing the date-colophons have been preserved. 
Besides, there are a few illustrated manuscripts from Eastern India of which the dates are 
missing. The number of comparable Nepalese material is also not small. In this single collec- 
tion there is hence an important nucleus for a study of East Indian manuscript painting, 
more or less, on a comprehensive basis. Of these material we take note here of two dated East 
Indian manuscripts and their illustrations as appendix to this survey. 

A. Scattered leaves of a manuscript of Pafcharakshà copied in year 9 of the reign 
of Ramapala (No. 7 in list above). According to the scheme of Pala chronology the leaves 
may be assigned to the end of the eleventh century. Four leaves (marked 4796-4807 according 
to the number of illustrations) bear each three illustrated panels with representations of 
Buddha and other divinities. Besides, two other leaves, marked 4843 and 4844, identical to 
the above group in size, style of writing and style of painting, may also be inferred to have 
belonged to the same group. They have, however, one illustration each in the centre of the 
folio. Except for this divergence in the scheme of illustrations, they have close identities and 
affinities with the illustrated pages of the manuscript of year 9 of the reign of Rámapala. 
The other pages (marked 4908-4842), classed with this group, are written in Newari of circa 
twelfth century and belong to the text of the Ashtasahasrika Prajñaparamata. 

Two wooden covers, corresponding to the group of leaves of the present manu- 
script, in measurement and in spaces between the holes, are believed to have been the covers 
of the manuscript. The insides of the covers bear illustrations in continuous panels, the style 
of which, | however, appears to be later than that of the miniatures on leaves by about a 
century. One of the covers bears the representations of the seven manushi Buddhas flanked by 
two attendant divinities at the extreme sides. The other has illustrations of the eight incidents 
in the life of Gautama Buddha. The style in both is rather conventional and stereotyped. 

In the context of the available documents the miniatures on the leaves of the present 
manuscript belong to the middle phase of the active duration of the style of East Indian 
manuscript painting. Of this phase we have the largest number of records, six of the period 
of Ramapala and two of the period of his contemporary, King Harivarman of Vanga. The 
miniatures of a few of these manuscripts, it has already been observed, are highly accomplished 
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in execution and to this category belong the illustrations of manuscripts Nos. 7, 8 and 10 in 
the above list. In a convincing manner they typify the style of East Indian manuscript painting 
in vogue at that time. Bharat Kala Bhavan manuscript of year 9 (No. 7), the Bodleian 
Library manuscript of year 15 (No. 8) and the Vredenburg manuscript of year 39 (No. 10), all 
of the reign of Ramapala, reveal a uniform style in their miniatures. Free and easy attitudes of 
the figures and rhythmical linear contours may be recognised to be the distinctive character- 
istics of the style of the period. In these respects, especially in that of the latter, the style has 
unmistakable links and affinities with the illustrations of the earliest surviving record of 
East Indian manuscript painting, namely the illustrations (cf. Nativity scene, described above) 
of the Asiatic Society manuscript No. G. 4713 (No. 1 in list) of year 6 of the reign of Mahi- 
pala I of approximately a century earlier. The classical concept is fully valid at least so far 
as plasticity suggested by flowing and rounded lines and curves is concerned. The colour, 
however, has become thinner; but the apparent loss in plasticity and volume due to thinner 
colour treatment is amply compensated by shading in the outlines and subtle tones and 
nuances of colour playing over the surfaces (cf. Nos. 4798, 4800, 4844 in Bharat Kala 
Bhavan manuscript under notice). These qualities are also to be recognised in the miniatures 
of the Bodleian Library manuscript of year 15 and the Vredenburg manuscript of year 39 
of the reign of Ramapala. In the miniatures of the period the classical concept appears to be 
strong and active and the mediaeval traits are found to be kept in effective subordination. 

The mediaeval element, as a conscious factor, is known to have made its intrusion in 
East Indian manuscript painting earlier than the period of Ramapala and is clearly evident 
in the miniatures of the Cambridge University manuscript of the Ashtasahasrika Prajnapa- 
ramita of year 5 of the reign of Mahipala II (No. 6 in list). The paintings of this manuscript 
have been discussed above. The illustrations of the manuscripts of the period of Ramapala, 
though later in date, are free from the mediaeval traits that characterise the paintings of the 
manuscript of the period of Mahipala II. This fact speaks of the tenacity of the classical 
tradition in East Indian manuscript painting. It has been already observed that the mediaeval 
element failed to submerge the classical trend, which remained valid, at least in respect of 
linear plasticity, up till the very end. 

B. Scattered leaves of a manuscript of Ash/asahasrika Prajiaparamita (No. 20 in 
the list), of year 4 of the reign of Gomindrapala. It has been observed above that Gomindra- 
pala, a name otherwise unknown, might have been a scion of the Pala dynasty possibly ruling 
somewhere in Bihar towards the closing years of the twelfth century. Four leaves (marked 
Nos. 4774-4793 according to the number illustrations) bear each three illustrated panels, 
besides the illuminations in two vertical registers in the sections of the holes. A folio, marked 
No. 5503, is identical to the above four leaves in measurement, in style of writing and in other 
respects. This folio bears the date-colophon, year 4 of Gomindrapala, which, there is every 
reason to believe, should apply to the illustrated leaves also. These five leaves are again linked 
together with two wooden covers, bearing paintings on the insides, in measurement, in the 
central spaces in between the holes and spaces outside the holes and by an identity in the 
style of paintings. Apparently all these belong together. 

One cover has in the centre the figure of a goddess of yellow complexion with 
two hands in dharmachakrapravartanamudrd (Prajiaparamita). This central composition of the 
goddess with her two acolytes is flanked by the representations of the seven manushi Buddhas 
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together with that of Maitreya, four on either side of the goddess. The other cover has nine 
illustrated panels with representations of the five dlyani Buddhas, each corresponding to the 
prescribed iconographic details and of four other tantric deities. н x 

The four folios, as already observed, have three panels each thus making a total 
of twelve principal compositions. Of these, eight relate the eight great incidents in the life 
of Gautama Buddha. They are: r. Nativity; 2. Enlightenment; 3. First sermon; 4. Offering 
of honey by the monkey; 5. Great Miracle of Sravasti; 6. Taming of the mad elephant 
Nalagiri; 7. Descent from the Trayastrirnša heaven; and 8. Parinirvana. It will be seen from 
the above enumeration that the incidents have not been given in the correct order. The 
composition in each case is, to a certain extent, schematic and conventional. The almost 
‘sickle’ shape of the standing figures, the pointed ushnisha characterising all representations 
of the Buddha, the lines with a tendency to brittleness and lacking, to some extent, plastic 
quality and, above all, the projecting further eye in figures shown in three-quarter profile, 
all indicate that the mediaeval concept has gained ground considerably. In a manner this 
style is analogous to that of the other twelfth century miniatures of the Eastern school, for 
instance, those of the Boston Museum manuscript of year 4 of the reign of Gopala III (No. 
15 of the list) or of an undated twelfth century manuscript, formerly in Ajit Ghosh collection 
and now in the Freer Gallery of Art, Washington (U.S.A.). In the miniatures of all these 
manuscripts colour treatment is flat and, to a certain extent, coarse. 

The remaining four panels in the Gomindrapala manuscript depict four divinities, 
namely Avalokite$vara, Maitreya(?), Arapachana Майјиќті and Vajradhara or Vajrasattva, 
each with his characteristic emblems and attributes. Avalokite$vara appears at the right 
hand side of the folio showing two incidents (Descent from the trayastrirnéa heaven and 
Parinirvàna) in the life of the Buddha. Six other incidents in his life are shown in two folios 
of three panels each. The fourth folio is occupied by the remaining three divinities. In earlier 
manuscripts in which the scheme of illustrations is based on three panels on each folio divinities 
are known to appear among the representations of the incidents of the life of the Buddha. 
In such a scheme on four folios the divinities are shown in the central panels and the scenes 
of the life of the Buddha are represented in the panels on the two sides. This arrangement 
makes for a sense of harmony and balance in the organisation of twelve themes on four folios. 
We may cite, for instance, the scheme followed in Asiatic Society manuscript of year 6 of the 
reign of Mahipala I (No. 1 of the list) and the Bodleian Library manuscript of year 15 of 
Ramapala (No. 8 of the list). In the present manuscript a deviation from the above scheme 
results in a lack of balance in the organisation of the twelve themes. 

The treatment of these four divinities in the present manuscript offers, however, a - 
singular contrast to that of the incidents in the life of the Buddha. The style of these minia- 
tures is nearer to that of the Rāmapāla period. The plastic concept of the classical trend 
may be recognised almost in an undiminished accent in these miniatures. The flowing and 
unbroken linear contours, the subtle nuances of colour tones, despite their thinness, both 
make for an effect of plasticity hardly inferior to that in the miniatures of the Ramapala 
period. In the roundel depicting Arapachana Maíijuéri the colours have faded; the effect of 
plasticity in its linear concept can be recognised to its best advantage in this miniature. The 
mediaeval element is only a residual factor in Eastern Indian style of manuscript painting. 
It had its foundation on the classical norm and to this norm it adheres up to its very end. 
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Cola Sculpture 


The Cólanádu style—its phase that developed under the Colas of Thanjavür—is, we now 
seem to regard, a rare phenomenon in the world of Indian art. It likewise configures a 
great art, potential and of quality. In artistic terms, it 1s distinguished as much by its flavour 
as by its accent of superiority, valid and very real. The rareness of its happening consists in 
its being a manner which in a queer way is foreign to and hence outside the ideals of the 
many schools of art that flowered and faded in North India, and, what must not surprise us 
now, in South India as well. Its greatness very visibly lay in the capacity it oftener displayed 
in raising its productions to the level of higher and nobler art which also, in its rare instances, 
is intensely spiritualized and hence ‘out of the world’ in expression. 

The early Colanàdu sculptures, most of them, seem to possess an innate realism or 
rather we may say, after Herbert Read, ‘dimensions of reality’ in a sense of a presence one feels 
in his surroundings of a living being, and with this a dour strength which, incidentally, set 
them apart from the works of India’s other schools of figural art. Contrariwise, this very 
trait—humanism—is tempered by and subordinated to a feeling of sublimation, and on this 
point it is one with the rest of India. 

This peculiar virtue of Cola art—‘‘idealized reality” as Harle styles it—is in part the 
result of the union with its material qualities of a shade unmistakably in some of the earlier 
examples of the style, of graded ethereality.' It is also, in a more physical sense, an outcome 
of the arrestment of all fluid lines into an exhalted but stable, tangible, compact and tactile 
tridimensionality. Scattered through the works of varied hands and locale and spread over 
centuries between the mid ninth and the mid thirteenth, the СӧЈапади style, notably of the 
Cola affiliation, reveals one of the more complex expressions of Indian art. The counterplay 
of the two contradicting tendencies—to realize and to idealize, to elaborate as well as to 
schematize, to stabilize but also to vaporize—marks Cola sculpture at its beginnings as in its 
maturity a thing powerfully ambivalent, now of spiritual materiality, now of abstract reality. 
Without this dualism (or should we say ‘bipolarity’), the Colanadu art would perhaps be un- 
impelling even if it did not cease to subserve the more immediate needs of religion, by produc- 
tion noticeably of the acceptable, even impressive documents of iconography. As it is the case 
anywhere else à propos of most art in those times, the prime mover of artistic activities was reli- 
- gion in Colanàdu also. Religion doubtless provides motivating impulse for the creation of art; 
how far does it condition quality is a problem not always easy to solve inasmuch as evidence 
is more often conflicting and answer may be this way or that, or, more precisely, according to 


! James Harle has accurately assessed the qualitative aspect of the early Cóla sculptures. See his “The Early 
Cola Temple at Pullamangai (Pasupatikovil)", Oriental Art, (NS) Vol. IV, No. 3, pp. 102-3. 
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whether we are able to relate art with the circumstances existing in the period in question.? 

Within the range of its definition, the Cola idiom contained many varied if at times 
opposite strains, revealing as it does a certain diversity of inspiration, even antithetical ten- 
dencies, we may suspect, inherently present in its sources. And yet in each one of its authentic 
illustration it stands apart from its sources, just as it also tends to differ from its counterparts 
that existed contemporaneously in the regions which surround Cólanàdu. In the subsequent 
stages of its history, moreover, its outward character was progressively modified, in response 
clearly to the shifting emphasis in the ideals, and, as a result, of changing attitudes of later 
periods. Throughout this process of constant reorientation, adjustment and restatement, its 
basic identity was neither obscured nor invalidated. It persists; and this persistence was 
occasionally attended by creation of works attaining to the appeal of higher reaches of sensi- 
bility, the formulae of expression it followed each time being consistent with the prevailing 
vogues of and values honoured in the period involved. 

The Cólanàdu—land of the Colas—represented by the fertile valleys of Kaveri and 
Kollidam held a very special position in the political history of Tamilnadu of the pre-mediaeval 
times, by virtue first of its own character but also by its peculiar geographic situation. To it, 
north, on the other side of the River Northern Vellar, lay Nadu-nadu, a rather dry, dull, 
and then, as now, a meagrely populated strip of bufferland with its northern boundary fixed 
by River Southern Pennar, beyond which was located Tondainadu, the kingdom of the 
Pallavas of Кайсї. To its north-west, on the other side of Tiruci, lay Kongunadu which 
once was a Céra province but later changed hands to the Gangas of Talkadu and also to the 
Colas of Thanjavir at certain points in its history. To its south was situated Konadu, an 
ancient principality of the Ilangovels alias Irrukuvels of Kodumbalür, which culturally was 
а part of Cólanádu. The river Southern Vellàr served as the boundary between Кӧпади and 
Pandinadu, land of the Pándyas. The deltaic Kavéri valley and the adjoining hilly tract of 
Narttamalai were the possession of the Muttaraiyars of Nemam just before the advent of 
Vijayalaya Cola on the historical scene. The Western fringes of the vassaldom of Muttaratyars 
abutted Konadu of the Ilangovels. As with Kōnādu, so with the land of the Muttaraiyars, 
the River Southern Vellàr acted as a natural frontier separating the latter from the southerly 
territory of the Pandyas of Madurai. Time and again, the River Vellàr had been crossed and 
recrossed, the frontiers on either side swelled and sunk, but always, in those days, settled back 
to the waters of Vellar.* Spread over the eighth to the later part of the ninth century, many 
a battles were fought between the Pallavas and the Pandyas—the two greater powers of the 
lower Dravidadesa—to establish their authority or reassert their lost supremacy over the old 
country of the Colas. The circumstances as they really were, and the manner in which 
Parakesari Vijayalaya Cola overthrew the powerful Muttaraiyar chiefs are among the major 
mysteries of South Indian history for which no valid solution at present seems in sight;* nor 


? Much depended, first, on how intensely the religious experience was felt, and next how adequately the 
feeling could be expressed through a tradition of art that prevailed in a region in a given period. 

* For the geographic definition of Colanadu, I have depended on the assessment—which is the latest avail- 
able—by K. S. Vaidyanathan. See his “Ancient Geographical Divisions of Tamil Nad", Kai-adu Kalaik- 
katcik-kulu, Madras 1968, pp. 231-37. 

; ys "Pat i, pr ает, er 1955, PP. 110-113. Also S. R. Balasubrahmanyam, Early Chola 

» art 1, Bombay 1900, pp. 38-40. The known evidence on Vijayalaya’s date is а nt being re- 
examiued by She EG. Reha Ax е known evidence on Vijaydlaya’s date is at present being 
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can the date of this event be very precisely ascertained by means on which we might trustfully 
lay our hands at the moment. Had it not been for the great empire which Colas lately built, 
and, what is more important to us, a greater art produced in their land long before their 
empire, the inquiry as to their origins would be as useless as it would end in significance very 
local. It is a matter largely of conjectures which place the rise of Vijayalaya Cóla around 
850 or 865, the date soon after 855 may perhaps be closer to what actually may have been. 

For all the reverential notices which his descendents make, the Tanjai-konda 
Vijayalaya Cola remains, for us, a shadowy figure though his historicity is established be- 
yond reasonable doubt by later but dependable epigraphical notices, fewer and laconic 
though they admittedly аге. What precisely were his role and position in the midst of the 
frequent Pandya-Pallava encounters that rumbled in the Kãvêrî valley and Konadu is a 
subject on which we would very much wish to know but see at present no manner by which 
to perceive farther to what has been reckoned. That he founded a temple sacred to goddess 
Ni$umbhasüdani in Thanjavur, his capital, is a fact, which, though mentioned in a late 
epigraph,’ is indeed trustworthy as other evidence seems to support. The cult image, as a 
sole relic of this foundation, has been traced and the identification confirmed within an ad- 
missible range of probability,’ though the building itself, whatever its nature was, is seemingly 
lost centuries before the present find was made. 

The evaluation of the art of Vijayalaya's time, and for that matter the oldest phase 
of what we call post-Muttaraiyar Colanadu style, must perilously rest on this single example; 
and we may be at a loss to progress were it not for a few more pieces, stone as well as metal, 
which, with some reservations and qualifications, may be ascribed to the cloudy days of this 
first dynast of the Colas of Thanjavur.” The determining factors in such attributions are first 
the similitude in style of the pieces with the Nisumbhi image (with a qualification that this 
will not always be too readily apparent if a different strain of the same style is compared), 
and, the distinctive difference they offer to the works in styles of the lands of the Pallavas and 


5 Shri Krishnan, who checked this point for me, is in favour of 850 as a mean date of the event on the basis 
of certain synchronisms indirectly inferred, as he tells me, between Pallava Nrpatunga and Vijayalaya 
Cola. The date 866 has been originally suggested, so far as I could look through the published accounts, 
by K. R. Srinivasan. He writes : “The period before the seventh year of Nripatunga, viz. 871, perhaps marks 
the time of Vijayalaya Chola, the founder of the line, who started as a viceroy of the Pallavas in the area. 
No Parakésari inscription can be assigned to Vijayalaya beyond any doubt, but an inscription of Vikrama 
Chola from Kiluputtur in North Arcot District mentions a gift made in the fourth year of Vijayalaya. It is 
probable that he ruled only for four or five years as indicated above." (Vide Cave Temples of the Pallavas, 
New Delhi 1964, p. 14.) K. V. Soundara Rajan apparently followed Srinivasan's dating in his paper 
“Early Pandya, Muttaraiyar and Irrukuvel Architecture” he read before the Seminar on Mediaeval Indian 
temple Architecture, Varanasi 1967. But this date is in direct conflict with the fact of Pandyan occupation 
of the Kaveri Valley between 866 and 878. Vijayalaya Cola may, as Krishnan has other evidence, have 
come to the throne at least about a decade before 866. My recent discussions with Srinivasan gave me an 
impression that he is not unfavourable to revising his original suggestion. 

6 Sastri, Colas, pp. 110-113. 

7 The Tiruvalangidu plates of Cola Rajendra I dated to his sixth year, that is, 1017. 

š P. R. Srinivasan, “Important works of Art of the Early Cóla Period from near Tanjore”, Transactions of 
the Archaeological Society of South India, 1956-57, pp. 40-42 and Fig. 2. Douglas Barrett seems to accept this 
identification though his phraseology is cautiously worded. He writes : “After capturing Tanjavur from the 
Muttaraiyars, Vijayalaya is said to have made it his capital and built a temple to goddess Nisumbhasudani. 
The temple does not of course exist, though the splendid Nisumbhasudani image in the Ugramahakali 
Temple may possibly have belonged to it.” (The Early Cola Bronzes, Bombay 1965, p. 3.) 

S. R. Balasubrahmanyam is more positive on this issue. See his Early., p. 43. a 

? Barrett has in mind some pieces to which, however, he makes no pointed reference. Look for instance, at 

his following observations : “Since it is intended to base this account, as far as possible, on unimpeachable 
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the Pandyas alike, as they also do to those of the preceding period of the Muttaraiyars, and, 
equally, of the time of Cola Aditya I, son of Vijayalaya. With the sculptural works of Aditya’s 
time, the relationship will otherwise be of a parent to a child, one more fact which in con- 
junction with others must help single out a piece of the time of Cola Vijayalaya. Along with 
the art of the time of Aditya Cola, we shall also consider, in our comparisons, the artistic 
productions of his near at home vassals and comrades, the Ilangovels of Kodumbalir and 
the Palluvéttaraiyars of Paluvur, and, as a short prelude, of their enemies—the Pandyas of 
Madurai— in an attempt to demonstrate in which particular respect the Cola sculpture differs 
from the contemporaneous productions of the styles of contiguous territories. 

The further examples of the period of Vijayalaya, if these be of his time, are doubt- 
less fewer when counted. His dominion was small: Nor does the sphere of his influence seem 
any larger. The Muttaraiyars whom he drove out of their native land but not altogether 
extirpate, were, as some evidence is there to demonstrate, haunting around the tracts subja- 
cent to the nucleus of his newly won territory.” The brackets of his reign period—c. 850-870— 
the terminal if not the initial one of which we can be certain of," encompass а rather misty, 
turbulent, if not apparently too brief a span of time. As the many inscriptions of Marañja- 
daiyan Vargunavarman II scattered in the Cóla heartland are outspoken on the Pandyan 
occupation of the Kavéri valley between 864 and 878, the room left for Vijayalaya Cola was 
too narrow, if it ever was, in the political picture of those unrestful years. What precisely his 
terms with the Pallavas or for that matter with the latter's opponents—the Pandyas—were, is 
hard to tell.? Again, how his son Áditya managed to coronate himself amid those troubled 


and published evidence, thus omitting many reasonable attributions, I will say little of the reign of Vijaya- 
laya." And, “The several reasonable attributions to small shrines in the old Pudukotai Stateto Vijayalaya's 
reign will also be ignored. They frequently have no devakosthas and consequently little or no sculpture to 
help in dating the bronzes. This is not to say, however, that it is not possible to have a very clear idea of 
the most beautiful, archaic Vijayalaya sculptural style as found in many sites.” (Bronzes., p. 3). Time is 
now perhaps ripe to take a little risk and make a few more definite suggestions. 

!? Now this point needs a careful scrutiny. The daughter of the Muttaraiyar chief Sattan Paliyilli adds a 
mukhamandapa, porch, to the rock-cut Paliyallicchuram temple at Narttamalai in c. 866. А servant of one 
Videlvidugu Muttaraiyan makes a donation to Nimam’s Pidari temple in 872. Lady Sattan Kadi, probably 
sister of the Muttaraiyar Sattan Paliyilli, makes donation to the Tirukattupalli temple in 872. 

11 871 is the year of Aditya’s accession as per latter’s inscription of his 24th year in Takkolam. 

12 The general assumption including of Srinivasan (K.R.)'s and T. V. Mahalingam's is that he was a viceroy 
of pen Pallavas; Mahalingam, like Srinivasan, further thinks that he asserted his independence in 867-8 
and his rule lasted for only four years when in 871 Aditya I came to the throne. (See his Kañcipuram in Early 
South Indian History, Madras 1969, p. 205.) As Shri Krishnan informs me, there is some evidence that Šri- 
kantha Cola (father of Vijayalaya?) had given his daughter in marriage to Pandya King Sadiya Maran 
Mara Sri Vallabha (c. сазва of Varagunavarman II. (Mahalingara, however, feels that “Vijayalaya 
was not a direct successor of Srikantha’’: see Kancipuram., p. 204, and discussion thereof.) On the opposite 
side, K К. Srinivasan has a theory that Marambavai, queen of Pallava Nandivarman III and mother of 
Aparajitavarman, who made donations to the temples of Nemam in Aditya’s 18th and 24th year, was 
probably the daughter of Vijayalaya Cola and thus Aditya’s sister: This relationship possibly made Colas to 
lean toward the Aparajita faction of the Pallava house. (See Cave Temples., p. 17.) This is all quite possible, 
but very direct evidence in either case is yet wanting, though they in some measure help speculate over 
the plausible course of events that might have happened in the third quarter of the ninth century in this 
part of Tamilnadu. In any case the Kaveri valley in the period of Vijayalaya Cola is full, first, of the 
inscriptions of Pallava ыны FT III and next his elder son Nrpatuñga, and, soon after, of Pandya 
Vargunavarman II, which left little room for Vijayalaya Cola and for some years even Aditya І to func- 
tion independently, despite the possibility of their ties with both Pallavas and the Pandyas. The whole 
e riser too tangled and at the moment it seems that the epigraphists and historians will better listen 
y а > Ki verae and use their conclusions or findings and see how far they help clearing up the existing 
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times, though he doubtless did, is as enigmatic as his own survival till 870 is mysterious.” 
Whether the battle of Tirupurambium as a result of which the Pandyas retraced their steps 
from the Kaveri valley was fought around 878 or 885 is one other problem which, despite the 
imposing theories built in favour of one or the other (on the foundation in one case of meagre 
facts), must be said as yet unsettled and the choice for either date invites its own particular 
set of discrepancies." 

Beset with these complexities, of cross-hatched events and counterplaced alternative 
possibilities, not to say of uncertainties of diverse kinds including those on the role of the 
principal characters participating in the drama of the happenings," the picture of the art of 
the time of Vijayalaya Cola seems very unclear. But then, the situation does not seem so 
hopeless, and as I said, there do exist a few pieces of highly specific idiom, tucked by their 
diffusion within the narrower circuit of the central Colanadu, which are best placed in his 
period rather than any other on either side of his own. 

Of these, a cluster of stone images closely related one to another in style and once 
lying uncared for in the surroundings of the Sundarésvara temple at Sendalai (somewhat 
similar to the Brahma in the Thanjavur Art Gallery) could be, or at least two of them, of his 
time unless the judgment is reversed by the results of future investigations.' There is, next, a 
pair of bronzes, Siva Tripurantaka and consort in the Siva temple at Kulapadu which also 
may be said to draw within the same circle.” And, finally, the only building that could be 
of the late years of Vijayalaya Cola is the Védapurisvara temple at Tiruvédikudi, if we ac- 
cept the testimony—not of inscriptions which on this problem are dumb'*—but of the archi- 
tectural features and the style of its surviving sculptures, partially mutilated but still left 
undisturbed in their niches.” There are, besides, some stray sculptures, of Matrs and others 
in this temple’s environs which also are in the same Style. 

13 The Colanàdu proper was occupied by the Pandyas. May be Aditya I had taken refuge to his father-in- 
law's kingdom, of Rastrakiita Krsna II. (Aditya’s second queen was a RAstrakita princess.) Maybe he was 
somewhere in southern Tondainàdu where Pallava control possibly was not very firm, or he might be 
living with his sister (?), the Pallava Queen Marambavai and her son Арагајиа. In any case he seems to 
have been coronated in exile or at least outside Colanàdu it would seem. 

14 Much depends on the clarity, if achieved, on the chronology of Nrpatuüga's regnal years. According to 
one reckoning, the Tirupuramiyam battle would have taken place in or around 885: (See Srinivasan, 
Cave Temples, pp. 15-16); Nilakanta Shastri also accepts that date: (See his À History of South India, Third 
Edition, Madras 1966, p. 175.) Mahalingam prefers a third date—895—for the battle: (See his Kascipuram, 
p. 217.) If the date 885 is valid, than it upsets the Cola chronology which has to be reworked, which seems 
a difficult task in face of several other synchronisms now firmly established. Krishnan favours 879, first 
because one cannot explain the sudden disappearance in Célanadu of Pandyan inscriptions after 878, and 
second because of the appearance, instead, of the inscriptions quoting the regnal years of Rajakesarivarman 
(Cola Aditya I); for example at Tilaisthànam (8th year/879), Tiruccatturai (10th and t: 3th year/881 and 
884), Kilaiyür (13th year/884) and a few others, by which to infer the emergence of Aditya’s power in the 
Kaveri Valley soon after 878. 

15 This is quite obvious. The alliance of Pallava Nrptuüga and Pandya Vargunavarman II seems а fact but 
the other details worked out by historians are based only on plausible assumptions. No one can still say 

| what must really have happened. À symposium on this problem may perhaps help point a way out. 

16 For the illustration, see Balasubrahmanyam, Early., figs. 72a, b and c. > 

17 P. Z. Pattabiramin, "Statues en Bronze de Tripratandavam ou Tripurantakamirti et de son épouse Parvati 
a Kulpádu (sud de l'Inde)", Les Arts Asiatiques, Tome ПІ, Е 4, pp. 293-205 and figures thereof. Pat- 
tabiramin dates the bronzes in question to “early Chola’? and places them to the ninth or tenth TR 

18 Shri K. G. Krishnan has been of recent working on some unpublished inscriptions over Tiruvedikud: 
temple walls and base. Let us see if any one of them confirms or contradicts the attribution I assumed here. 
Of the six hitherto known inscriptions on this temple, the earliest is of Aditya’s 19th year i.e. 890 and is, 
like most Cola inscriptions, a donatory one. lities. Th th 

9 The shrine, in matter of style, agrees with the late Muttaraiyar shrines in generalities. 1he carving on the 
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The specific idiom of Vijayalaya’s time clearly emerges from the examples which 
are here selected for discussion. They are tied by a code of expression common to them all. 
Their singularity lay in their look, of elemental robustness coalesced with feral strength. This 
impression stems from the stern, squarely built torso, meagreness of ornament, the deeply 
picked out eyebrows, the sharply marked eyelashes, and, by what is not exactly a hollow 
stare. Despite the stare such as this, the feeling is there that here are eyes that would never 
cease to see as in some of these sculptures, from Sendalai for instance.?? The sculptures, one 
and all, in this style, seem archaic but not primitive, powerful but not demonic ; for, above 
all, their “built in power—a part of which could be on chthonic level—is felt with sensation 
neither of oppression nor of revolt. Not that all these pieces, it must be clarified, come from a 
single hand or a single workshop. Differences among them are clear enough to mark them off 
as handiworks of separate workmanship but otherwise shot through the thread of a single 
style, working for them all within the same intentions. There is seen a struggle between the 
older manner intending at two dimensional effect or ‘relief plane’ as in Sendalai examples,”! 
and, at the other end of the scale, the fuller roundness which is triumphant in the Thanjàvür 
Ni$umbhasüdani as well as in the Ardhanàri of the Tiruvedikudi temple: (Fig. 422). 

Now let us see how far this is all characteristically early Cola, otherwise unknown 
or absent in the art of the lands of Colas’ friends and foes alike. 

The comparisons aimed are within the cultural ambit of the lower Drāvida-deśa, 
which is represented in the narrower sense of the word by the present day Tamilnadu. We 
must make this clear because the Cola idiom, despite the distinctions we may make, is first 
and the last Southern and the distinctions themselves are not infrequently of degrees, stresses, 
preferences, nuances and of manner, and finally of ethnic types, and these may ñót become ap- 
parent all at once to the one not familiar with South and whose €yes, as a result, view the art 
of Southern India as a single, undifferentiated whole as it certainly is in the broader aspect 
of the phenomenon as a whole. The archaeologists, together with their confréres—the epi- 
graphists, who handle inscriptions with great deal of confidence—seem to believe that by an 
appeal to their methods, the problems of Colanàdu art have at last been solved. Since art 
and archaeology are mutually exclusive, or, paradoxically, they are confounded, (such at 
least is the situation in India where more often the iconographers, the pre-historians and at 
times the epigraphists handle art) and the solutions to the main problems still seem evasive, 
we are perfectly, as the facts may denote, at liberty not to accept all their conclusions. This is 
not to say that their means are wrong; it is, perhaps, the application which is not always 
right. It is, what escapes them, the subtler intellectual tests of perception which ultimately 
decide when all is said and done on the side of mechanistic sciences : Even epigraphy, whose 
importance to art history is inestimable, cannot escape the limitations of its own discipline. 

With this clarification, then, we may begin our first investigation, and to do so we 
first of all will have to deal with some of the original points of inquiry; by which is meant not 
the probe into the origins of Dravidian art as a whole of which Cola is a part; these origins 

galapada of the vedikà of the wall are fairly archaic. The slit-niches in the тапа walls in the Aharantara 

Parts, 15, as we know from the temples of Aditya I's time and later, a distinctive Cola feature. The 

рала de Rs еіс. and undoubtedly Cola, more archaic than those found on the temples of 
x ud the Brahma from the site. See Balasubrahmanyam, Early., fig. 72 b. 

“He sculptures do not emerge quite fully out of the stone. 
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are lost in the ‘dark age’ where doubtless there must have been much ‘underground art’ as 
André Malraux would call it. The inquiry will be directed to those phases that more imme- 
diately preceded the first recognizable appearance of Cola art. 

Between the beginning of the ‘dark age’ of the semi-historical (if not legendary) 
Kalabhra rulers that followed the Sangam period of early centuries and its end marked by 
the refoundation of the monarchy of the Pallavas in Tondainàdu and of the Pandyas in the 
Pandinadu in the second half of the sixth century, there is a lacuna in terms of documented 
history but also of art of any kind. When, around 575, the Pallavas broke the ground, their 
artistic works of which the rock-hewn caves and relief sculptures survive, reveal a distinctive, 
coherent and remarkably impressive style, expressed through an approach whichin some ways 
is closer to that of our own time. The simplified features, the summarized ornaments, and a 
startling glow of life wrapped in the veil of “mist and foam’’—as Zimmer sees it—are the 
essential characteristics of the Pallava sculpture, which, more or less, were echoed in and 
shared by the art of similar description that blossomed about three generations later in the 
land of the Pandyas,” Kongu of the Atiyamans,? and Kerala of the Céras,^ in an idiom, 
of course, in each single case, distinguishable because of differing ethnic character (and 
hence physiognomic features), and, no less, by the differing mannerisms associated with 
these sculptures. Whether this is the result of all these styles being strongly impressed by the 
technique and ideals of Tondainàdu style, or whether they all drew from a pan-Dravidian 
style—hypothetical no doubt—of the preceding age is a point on which verdict we may still 
spare.” One thing, nevertheless, is certain that a revolt came, not so much against the fron- 
tality complex which characterizes much of the Pallava rock-cut sculpture, but rather against 
the rock-bound character with which all the early and middle Tondainadu sculpture is un- 
shakably tied: (Fig. 418). That was declared by the artists of Pandinadu and its early cognizance 
is reflected in some of the acroterian images ornamenting the superior tala-floors of the vimana 
superstructure of that famous rock-hewn masterpiece, Vetuvankovil at Kalgumalai (Fig. 419). 
There, the Southern sculpture for the first time seems to liberate itself from the rock and 
emerges as a three dimensional reality, more earth-bound and less mystical. Then on starts 
a prolonged war of techniques and behind them of ideals, between the two great cultures of 
the Lower South, opposed to each other in matter as much now of art as in interests political. 

For long, nevertheless, the supreme position of the Tondainadu style was not modi- 
fied. Its technique (Figs. 414-18), it can be denoted, persisted with great tenacity. Its impact 
was strongly felt by the art of their neighbour and vassal, Banas of Perumbanavadi.” As late as 

22 For Pàndyan cave sculptures, see : 3 
C. Sivaramamurti, Kalugumalai and Early Pandyan Rock-cut shrines, Bombay 1961; R. Nagaswamy, "Some 
Contribution of the Pandya to South Indian Art", Artibus Asiae, Vol. XXVII, pp. 265-74 and plates; 
and S. R. Balasubrahmanyam, “Three Tirumayam Sculptures” Journal of Indian Museums, Vol. XVII-XX 
1961-1964, pp. 27-33 and plates thereof. E em 
23 P. R. Srinivasan, “Sculptures in the Two Rock-Cut Vaisnava Cave temples at Namakkal", Artibus Asiae, 
Vol. XXIV, 2, pp. 107-116 and plates thereof. 
* Sivaramamurti, Indian Sculpture, Bombay 1961, fig. 25. „А. 
> The current theory of course credits Pallavas as the originator of that peculiar technique just as the rock- 
cut architecture in the South. I have a feeling that the various ruling dynasties in lower South had a com- 
zs legacy and much that followed afterwards came from that source of which we have at present little 
evidence, 
"5 The temples at Takkólam and Dharmapuri of the period close in date to 
tirmerur are seemingly Bana foundations. For Takkolam temple sculptures, 
Early., figs 91-97. 


the Pallava sanctuaries at Ut- 
see Balasubrahmanyam, 
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the tenth century, the Pallava technique wasin some measure favoured in the Gangavadi terri- 
tory of the Karnata country, as in the relief sculptures of Camundaraya-basdi (983) on the Can- 
dragiri at Sravana Belgola (Figs. 416-17). Gangas’ northerly neighbours and adversaries—the 
Nolamba-Pallavas of Nolambavadi—were likewise affected as is seen in the case of sculptures 
particularly from their capital, Hemavati." Even in the high days of Cola art, the “schematic 
emphasis"—to use Harle's phrase—of Pallava brand occasionally seems fighting its way 
through all the representational formulae devised and by then dominant in Colanadu.2 
But never again it could assert itself as a prime and an all important technique. The Cóla art 
was wedded to ideals different from and in some way opposed to Pallava ones, and was 
equally avowed to stick to and explore, within its limits, the farthest possibilities which it 
reached inside of a century, at the fag end of its classical phase. The process that began in 
Pandinadu reached its fulfilment in Colanadu. The Tondainadu technique, prevailing as it 
did unchallenged over the Lower South for over two centuries, retraced its steps from the 
territories both of the Pandyas and the Colas till its total abandonment came even in Tondai- 
пади proper in the days of Rajaraja Cola the Great. The Tondainadu and the Cólanádu 
styles, in the ultimate consequence, came to represent the two poles of early Dravidian art. 
Ihe pre-Cola art of Cólanadu has to be and is in a sense different from that of the 
Tondainadu but not of necessity of a category labelled since Jouveau Dubreuil's days as 
‘Pallava-Cola transition’. The term has some dangerous implications—unsupported by facts— 
such as of placing Tondainàdu art as the parent to Colanádu art, and by the same token, of 
denial of the existence of possibilities other than the former. To pioneers, as to some of 
our contemporaries, what is not Pallava in South became Cola, and, by law of reversion, what 
did not seem Cola, had to be Pallava. This attitude, arising largely as a result of confusions 
of diverse kinds including that about the evaluation of the historical facts of the period in 
question, and the ignorance on the existence of the other schools of art beside Pallava, is 
understandable though adhering religiously to it for long is not.” The failings on the side of 
visual discriminations is one other factor which has potentially hindered in grasping distinc- 
tions of style and are still, despite Barrett, not made good for at least in several quarters in 
India to this day.” Barrett seems, very justifiably, to doubt the validity of a proposition 
such as the art of Pallava-Cóla transition period”! and there is now Lippe who took note of 

27 Cf. Barrett, Hemavati, Bombay 1958, Pl. 10. 

When details of ornament are left out in carving, the figure curiously seems Pallavan. It is not always easy 
to determine, in cases such as these, whether the Pallavan technique was deliberately made use of, or one 
sees at a figure still unfinished, or that the decoration was left out because the patron could not afford to 
a id the detailed carving. Even the fuller tridimensionality typical of Cola idiom is sometimes not 
realized so completely. This phenomenon, too, is in some way responsible in falsely emphasizing the concept 

x of “Pallava-Cöla transition phase”, on which I shall dwell more after a while. 

29 'The Pandyan, Atiyaman, Cera (and also Visnukundin in Andhradeša) are schools separate from the 
Serpia арек ыдан bene Were contemporary at one or the other point in time. The “Pallava technique" 

y them no do acts as a camouflage. 

UR PA errors on factual side may be there in the examples Barrett discussed. But on the whole, he is right 

€ IS пе Lem to think, missed his point and continue to believe and stick to the older theory 


31 “‘Jouveau-Dubreuil’s use of the term ‘intermediate style’ for the Early Cola style is itself misleading. It 
implies that the Early Cola style is rooted in that of the Late Pallavas and that it leads up Хунт 2 to 
the Middle Cola style. CE NIFI (p. 2). And “From what has already been said it will be seen to be difficult 
of "Palla: Professor Nilakantha Sastri's first period covering the reigns of Vijayalaya and Aditya I, as that 
is diffi va-Cola transition.” (p. 3). After further arguing on the point, Barrett says with finality that “It 
| cult therefore to agree that а useful distinction has been made between a transition period, covering 
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it; As the matters will become clearer with the increasing documentation on Cóla art, 
Barrett will have, we may assume, finally won his case for the non-existence of a thing called 
the style of Pallava-Cola transition period—a notion which has Strong prejudice for the 
supremacy of Pallava way in art—admitting of course the period itself, only in a political 
sense, for, the Colas were historically later than the Pallavas whose immediate successors as 
a power of consequence they were. 

The real Pallava idiom had started decaying as early as the later part of the eighth 
century. We have very clear indication in the Vaikuntha Perumal temple at Кайсї, a founda- 
tion of Pallava Nandivarman II. And if it did not altogether die in the subsequent century, 
it, at the very least, changed its face and emerged in part as a new idiom, à propos both of 
sculpture and architecture. That is what we notice in Dantivarman’s temple of Sundara- 
varada at Uttirmerur. The Pallava idiom of the Tondainadu style passed the sceptre now to 
the Bana idiom for it is in Perumbanavadi—contiguous as it was to that of the kingdom of 
the Pallavas—that the tendencies developed of late in Kañci area were welcomed, encouraged 
and further developed as seen in such example as of the Jalanathesvara temple at Takkolam. 
The style of the last days of the Pallava rule as at Tiruttani* or even after the Cola conquest 
of Tondainadu as at Tirukkaluknnuram" is similar to that of Perumbanavadi. To put it in 
a little different way, both the Banas and the Pallavas shared, as equal partners, the late style 
of Tondainadu. Now compared to this one, the contemporaneous art in Célanadu under 
the Muttaraiyars and next under Vijayalaya Cola and his son Aditya I is distinctly at a far 
remote in matter as much of look as of detailing, and remoter still in point of feeling. Had 
the style-source for both been the same, namely, Tondainàdu, different results would not 
obtain in the two nddus in question. 

Ihe Pallava-Cola transition style thus written off, the question still remains, of the 
origin of the Colanadu style of the Colas with which we are primarily concerned. For this 
we must once more turn first to the situation as it prevailed before the days of Vijayalaya 
Cola and next to that of his own time. 

The Muttaraiyars of Nemam, it is a wellknown historical fact, preceded Colas as 
the masters of Kaveri valley. Their contribution to the art and architecture of Colanadu was 
indeed great, though not suspected until recently when Soundara Rajan made a case for an 
independent Muttaraiyar idiom, and this he did for architecture for that was what he was 


the reigns of Vijayalaya and Aditya I, and a true Early Cola Period which includes the reign of Parantaka 
and his successors upto the accession Rajaraja I. On the contrary, the "true Early Chola Period", if one 
may use the phrase, beginning in Vijayalaya's reign with modest but quite original shrines of great beauty, 
achieves full expression in the reign of Aditya I and the early years of his successor. I will therefore dispense 
with the term **Pallava-Chola transition’? and call the art of the first three хаки сее p or, in compli- 
ment to the king responsible for the great period of building activity, the “Aditya I Phase". (p. 4). 
I seem to agree with Barrett's replacement of the term Pallava-Cóla transition by ‘Phase Г. Those small 
shrines—Panangudi, Tiruppur and Kaliyapatti—which were formerly classed as ae of Vijayalaya : 
time and hence in Cóla idiom, are now to be placed as Muttaraiyar. The term “Aditya I Phase can have 
a limited significance covering Aditya’s own period rather than before or after, because, dors art of Vijaya- 
laya’s days is archaic and that of Parantaka I’s, more evolved, related though both the sub-phases are 
to that of Aditya. In fact the art of these different regnal periods of the early Cola kings may best be looked 
upon as different sub-phases occurring in succession in a steady evolutionary ie 

32 Aschwin Lippe in “Bibliographia” (while reviewing Barrett’s book) in Artibus Asiae, Vol. XXX, 2/3, p. 269. 

m Balasubrahmanyam, Early., figs. 91-96. 

5+ Douglas Barrett, Tiruttani, Bombay 1958, plates thereof. 

*5 Balasubrahmanyam, Early., figs. 102b, roga, b, c. 
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speaking about then.“ Buildings close to a dozen, several of which were earlier ascribed to 
Vijayalaya Cóla and some to his successor, are now to be attributed to the munificence of the 
Muttaraiyars or at least to their time. To name the more important ones, particularly those 
which have sculpture, we have first the Vijayalayacolisvara at Narttamalai, the less known 
Maravanišvara at Nangavaram,” the Airávate$vara at Nemam and the Grtasthanéévara at 
Tilaisthinam. There are, besides, groups of Muttaraiyar sculptures to be found scattered in the 
surroundings of such buildings which possibly were built in brick in Muttaraiyar time and 
replaced by stone structures in early Cola period. To some of these we shall have occasion to refer. 

The Muttaraiyar art, just as dynasty, had its beginnings, we may not be wrong in 
guessing, somewhere beyond 800 though perhaps not much beyond 775. Where its roots lie 
is yet to be known. Unknown alike is the schema of its evolution. But these are different prob- 
lems and their solutions need separate inquiry. We may content by saying that its manifesta- 
tion was “measurably intense even if its duration was less prolonged, for, it was only at its 
pinnacle when its end came, sudden and final." We have parallels of such abrupt and untimely 
termination of styles in the history of world art, but it will serve no useful purpose if we dwelt 
on this point any longer. 

The Muttaraiyar idiom resolves in a wide spectrum of figural expression, from 
pseudomorphs of Pallava art to forms quasi-realistic. The relatively earlier examples such as 
at Tiruvellarai," or at Palliyalicchuram at Nàrttamalai? still seem to be steeped in Pallava 
ideals though their manner and intent are otherwise and so much different. Some of the 
hieratic icons in the grivakostha-niches below the sikhara, cupola, of the Vijayalayacolis$vara 
at Narttamalai reflect the same tendencies, though the decorative sculpture associated with 
the kita and Sala aediculae of the lower talas, floors, and the hûra, string course, of the outer 
wall of this temple is of different sensibility, the images reminding more of those in similar 
situations on the Nemam temple.” 

The more general and hence more typical Muttaraiyar figural sculpture is un- 
mistakably different to Cola in manner and appearance. Its stance and gait, but also physique 
slim, sometimes slight; its strongly emphasized, very rectilinear, pipe like arm akimbo; the 
drooping, smooth, over-curved shoulders (particularly of female figures); and the head either 
static or thrown in a light tilt that only a Muttaraiyar fellow can throw, and, finally, the 
jewellery studded with square emeralds and round rubies in a matrix of thin ribbon of gold 
now sceming leathery and part of the body. skin, and now as though it is no more substantial 
than the embroidered flowers on a silken scarf would be. 

The more fundamental contrast which a Muttaraiyar figure proffers to the Cola is 
in feeling. The sculpture very often seems unreal, almost spectral, content with whatever 
materialization it was free to and could achieve. The Sapta-Matr figures from Narttamalai 


56 “Early Pandya, Muttaraiyar and Irrukuvel Architecture" : 

Paper read before the International Seminar on Medieval Indian Temple Architecture at the American 
Academy of Benares, Varanasi 1967. 

37 The architecture briefly discussed by Soundara Rajan in the above-noted paper. On visiting the temple I 
found that the sculptures in е devakosthas of the main vimána and those in the subsidiary shrines, partic- 
ularly of the Мацз and Viréévara are certainly in Muttaraiyar idiom. 

38 Balasubrahmanyam, Early., figs. 23a and b. 

39 Ibid., fig. 11c. 

© The sculptures from this temple, just as the architectural details, are still unpublished. 
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(c. 825), for instance, belong more with the world of spirits rather than of men or gods.“ 
They seem *uncreate" as Kramrisch would perhaps prefer to use the qualifying term. The 
more solidified but no less phantasmagorical are the sculptures from the devakosthas, niches, of 
the Siva temple at Tilaisthanam (c. 845). The three Siva icons, each of identical cast and 
conception in the three devakosthas of the vimana walls of this shrine, represent the climax of 
Muttaraiyar figural art and its power of abstraction. The one very eroded on the endwall 
niche is fantastically unearthly (Fig. 420). “It is spirit", one feels, that may at any moment 
step down and start haunting around. Its unreality, in part, is a contribution of weathering 
and not intended or achieved to such an extent originally. The second one, now from the 
north-wall niche, at first glance seems more substantial (Fig. 421). As we get accustomed to its 
body features, its inner nature begins to act upon our senses, and the smile on its youthful 
pleasant face no longer seems the one like our own. It is the smile, we feel, of someone whom 
we know of but with us no longer. 

The Cola sculpture, even at its detectable beginnings, is never phantomic. True, 
it too at times tends to seem a little unreal. But its power, even in such rare cases, seems very 
real. And its presence is experienced in a different way. The firm right hand of the peaceably, 
reposefully seated Brahma of Sendalai for instance, seems to assure Creation." There is, 
in that half upraised hand, an infinite confidence which only Creator can possess. The stern- 
ness of his built does no longer seem inhibitive : It conducts and next radiates the inexhaust- 
ible power of Overmind. | 

The Durga from Tiruvedikudi temple (Fig. 423) is akin to the Thanjavür Mahisamar- 
dini, static and less refined though, but otherwise showing only slight difference of waist and 
in the presence of kucabandha, as is found in some of the Muttaraiyar Matrkas from Nartta- 
malai. The undetailed ornaments and the body texture reveal vestigial Pallava technique 
but not the Pallava ethnic type, nor does the general roundness of limbs is a feature of the 
contemporaneous or earlier Tondainadu sculpture. The Ardhanari from the back wall niche 
of the selfsame temple (Fig. 422) is an example of the same style on a different plane of 
expression though. An outward change in the tonality, the feminine elegance (revealed as 
much by the supple body flexure as by the tenderly limbs) and an incomparably beautiful 
tilt of head, the tamarind-seed like smooth but otherwise ovally round and full, abstractly 
contemplative face—the one which suggests by the softer lines of cheeks, chin and lips a 
faint ripple of unbounded but not too overtly shown or much too emphatic expression of ` 
compassion—make it perhaps the most gracious figure of Ardhanari just as it possibly is the 
first known iconographically in all Colanádu." 

In one other way also the image is significant, as a key position it holds, pointing 
as it does to the direction of future development of the more classical and by the same token 
more typical of all the varied strains of Cola art. We may not, perhaps, be quite right in 
singling out this one as the most representative type among the different Cola varieties; 


*! Cf. Balasubrahmanyam, Early., figs. 14b & c, 15a & b, 16b & c and 17c. 
42 Ibid., 72c. 


сати sculptural d tion, it seems that 

44 Judging from the existing temples in Muttaraiyar idiom which possess sculptural decoration, 1 n | Eee 
the Ardhanàri never аа it tn temple imagery on walls. In its lieu, what one notices, 1s Visnu: (Exam- 
ples: Nangavaram, Nemam.) The Tiruvedikudi Ardhanári has a single breast, on the right side, а feature 
unique indeed. The waist of this Ardhanari is a little extra-curved, and the legs rather wooden. 
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but the assumption as a working hypothesis is helpful nonetheless. That is because it is this 
Ardhanari image, more than Durga or other images associated with this temple, to which 
the future more intensely Cola art relates. 

The next phase of Cola art starts after a gap of no less than fifteen years. The 
Pandyan authority, prevailing as it did between 864-878 in the Colanadu, left no scope for 
the direct Cola patronage although Pandyan sovereign Vargunavarman II's munificence 
did flow in terms of lavish donations to some of the sacred sanctuaries of Kaveri valley, to 
Nage$varasvami of Kumbakonam for instance. There is, all the same, no evidence of any 
temple building activity going on in the ‘occupation period’ it would seem. Nor there is reason 
or ground enough to surmise that the Pandyas were interested in building temples in Cola- 
nadu. It was only after the fateful battle of Tirupurambiyam where Pàndyas, who fought on 
the side of Pallava Nrptunga against the confederacy of Pallava Aparajita, Ganga Prthvipati, 
possibly Irrukuvel Bhüti Vikramakesari of Kodumbalir and perhaps Cola Aditya I, sustained 
a severe defeat and retraced steps from the Kavéri valley that the Colas could return to 
Thanjavür. Aditya Céla’s supremacy, then onward over Cólanàadu, it would seem, went un- 
challenged; for it is his regnal year which is henceforth quoted in the records of his own 
dominion just as of his friendly vassals, the Irrukuvels and the Palluvéttaraiyars. 

We do not as yet know the results in cultural terms of the Pàndyan occupation of 
the Kaveri valley. One thing at least is certain that there is no tangible evidence of any direct 
impact of Pándinàdu over Colanádu's art and architecture. In the Pandyan country 
proper, barring the early cave sculpture,” very little is left of Pandyan sculpture, metal or 
stone. The extant Pandyan temples, compared to Colan, are fewer indeed. What is more, 
no images are found in the dévakosthas of the vimana. Not only that; the ardhamandapa, unlike 
the Cola temples, does пої possess the customary dévakosthas at all. Now the vimána-devakosthas 
are so shallow that in all likelihood they were never meant to receive image of any kind. These 
two factors severely limit the number of Pandyan sculpture carved, which is why we today 
do not encounter Pandyan figural work so frequently as we do the Cólan. Much of the 
Pandyan figural decoration was confined to the upper falas of the vimana superstructure as 
at the Talinatha temple at Tirupattur (c. 868)," or the Valisvara temple at Tiruvalivaram 
(c. 2nd quarter of the roth century or later). In the circumstances, we must look for and 
concentrate on the cult icons and the door-guardian figures wherever such are today present. 
Some such sculpture does exist at the Мапотауёќуага temple at Vijayanarayanam (с. 3rd 
quarter of the gth century) and along with this we may mention the two Visnu images in the 
Satyagiri$vara temple on Tirumayam hill. 

The Tirumayam Visnu images (Figs. 430-31), though not occurring in the dated 
context, are more important from the standpoint of art than the Vijayanarayanam sculptures 
and otherwise datable to the period of Pandya Vargunavarman II and may thus fall some- 
where between 862, the date of monarch’s accession, and 87o, the date of his defeat at the 


45 I have carefully compared the sculptures on and the architectural details of the temples in both the territo- 
ries. Even eee the Pandyan inscriptions occur, like the Nagešvarasvami temple at Kumbakonam and 
the Sptarsisvara temple at Lalgudi, the sculpture as well as architecture are distinctly Cola and differ very 
visibly from the Pandyan of the same period or of the period slightly earlier in Рапфїпади. 

46 References same as those cited under 21a. 

47 "These are still unpublished. Soundara Rajan has dealt with the temple in his “The Early Pandya 
Muttaraiyar and Irrukuvel ARR alt with the temple in his paper e y Pangya, 
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battleground of Tirupurambium and retirement from active life. This guess I make on the 
basis of a close comparison of these two sculptures with those of the Müvarkovil temple of 
c. 880 at Kodumbalür (upon which we will dwell soon after) and also with the sculpture of 
the Cola shrines of the period of Aditya I to which we shall next turn. 

The ‘senior’ Visnu (Fig. 430) is one of the handsomest figures in all South, not only 
for its excellent proportions, aplomb and the manner of the thinly delineated but beautifully 
detailed ornaments: It is his face, extraordinary indeed, blending as it does, on the surface 
of a physical charm of exceptional quality, a serene grace of equally rarer kind. The image's 
luminous glow seems not to well from within but impringed upon the face from a source 
located outside at some point in cosmos. 

The ‘junior’ Visnu (Fig. 431) seems to have been carved by a younger artist, 
advanced in matter of technical skill but unable to achieve the compact, integrated, perfected 
personality of the 'senior' Visnu. The ornamental details, in this case more prominently 
picked out, are not absorbed by the skin as in the case of the first one and thus they look loud, 
tending, as though, to claim existence separate from the deity whom they adorn. The face 
is serenely sweet but adolescent; hence immature. The over all impression is one of a flappy 
if not a shoddy work. The carver could not escape the limitation of his experience, just as he 
could not help, we may guess, imprinting his own age on the image of this Visnu he carved. 

On comparing these works with those of the time of Vijayalaya Cola, the difference 
is at once obvious. The Tiruvédikudi Ardhanaàri's luminousness, uncannily subtle, is the 
result of the process working from within unlike the Tirumayam Visnu whose facial glow seems 
to reflect the light focussed from without. The half closed, flower like eyes of the Ardhanàri, 
slowly opening, reveal power which seems to rise from the deepest depths that lie beyond 
consciousness. The ground for the Pandyan Visnu’s otherworldliness is prepared by the 
familiar device of the ‘closed eyes’; but the glow of transcendence, I repeat, seems a reflection 
of outside radiation, transforming the face that in material form only God can possess. And what 
is of interest is that the face is lit by a faint but unmistakable smile. Now this is a point of 
some significance in that the Cola sculptured faces are devoid of ostensible smile. They are 
serious not in an unpleasant way but rather in a moment of still, inward happiness. This 
point of distinction is important in that most schools other than Cola in that age are known 
to implant smile of kind one or the other, overt or illusory, on figure's visage. To this point 
we shall come again. 

And presently once again to the Cóla art, now of the time of Áditya Cóla. The 
Cola art, despite Pandyan political interruption, re-emerges soon after the Tirupurambiyam 
battle and then it shows no sign of having suffered loss or alteration of character. After all, the 
gap was not too large, nor did the Pandyan political dominance apparently bring in Pandyan 
vogues in art in the Cola country.“ And we may suspect, the Cola art too must have been on 
its side tenacious to a measure not to surrender too readily to the influence of the conquerer's 
country. The very first instances of the post-war and hence post-Pandyan art in the Kaveri 
valley are very definitely connected with the earlier art of Vijayalaya’s days as we may notice 
in the Mahadéva temple at Tiruccatturai (c. 881). The Siva Bhiksatana(?) in the west wall 
niche at once and intuitively convinces by its physiognomy but also by its stance and above 


48 Same observation as made under 44- 
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all an intense tridemensionality, as a work by no other hand but Cola: (Fig. 424). The clarity 
of idiom is so outstanding that by this date the Cola art seems to have set its moorings as 
firmly as a mighty ship in a quieter sea. QUÀ 

There is no ‘supramundane’ expression on this Siva's face. Nevertheless, by virtue 
of its clearer modelling and purity of style, it indeed is a great masterpiece of Áditya's time. 
Greater still, admittedly, are some of those associated with the walls of the magnificent 
Nàgé$varasvàmi temple at Kumbakonam : (c. 886). The now idyllic, now aggressive character 
of the sculpture of Vijayalaya’s period is here overcome by the total dominance of realism 
mingled with the tenderness of the subtlest kind, such as in the afsaras figure? on the south 
wall of the vimana proper of this famous shrine: (Fig. 426). The extra length of apsara’s arms 
may go, what Indian scholars would see, as a conception of superhuman anatomy. But what 
is of importance is the feeling she at once evokes, rather an illusion, nay, conviction next that 
she lives in the niche. Of all the varied figures on this temple and for that matter in the entire 
range of Cóla art, this celestial damsel is the most sentient, conscient, guarding as she seems 
to do the nature’s innermost secrets of life. This one figure illustrates the immediacy felt and 
communicated by the Cola artist to his work just as it demonstrates the height of transfigural 
naturalism of which the Cola art was capable. 

Next we may examine the icons on the vimana wall of the Sadayár-kovil at Tiruc- 
chenampundi, the present stone fabric dating from about 889. The now famous Ardhanari 
in the Government Museum, Madras? was once in the back-niche of this temple. Curiously, 
the image harks back to the Ni$umbhasüdani of Thanjavir. But the Brahma image, still in 
situ in the north wall niche (Fig. 427), is completely in the spirit and idiom of the period of 
Aditya Cóla. The almost complete roundness of the body form, the sureness of raised arms, 
the placid though mutilated central face with its refined contour—all these features indicate 
the direction of development toward which Cola art was progressing. The climax of efforts 
of the sculptors of Aditya’s time was attained in the Ardhanàri from Thanjávür, now in the 
Thanjavur Art Gallery at Thanjavür.?! The proportions of legs and torso, the feeling for texture, 
and an extremely graceful body-bend, the squarely rotund face—not like the one showing 

49 For the description with illustrations of this and the other images of Nagé4vara temple, see P.R. Srinivasan’s 
he әз in The лр As for x क ofsuch sculptures on this temple as apsaras, differing views have 
n expressed by different scholars. P.R. Srinivasan designates each one of them as a sculpture of ‘woman’: 
(The Colas, pp. 753-54) though for those on the Srinivasanlir temple he uses the label ‘Princess or Apsaras(?)’: 
(P- 753). T. V. Mahalingam takes the non-pantheonic male and female figures in the wall niches of the 
ARM : Nagel. temple r seat of kings and queens" on the analogy of Pallava precedents: (See his 
Next i € Nagesvarasvami temple , Journal of Indian History, Vol. XLV, Pt. 1, April 1967, p 52). 
A е a notice the observation by S. R. Balasubrahmanyam who, while commenting on the female 
а at SEVP says: T hese cannot be properly identified. Some hold that these are portrait 
Tem le. Š er HI these are apsards or divinities.” (See his article, “The Sculptures of the Koranganatha 
Kann ; »rinivasanlur", Lalit Kala, No. 13, p. 37.) But the inference drawn from the Vaikhanasa work 
apte cms ipu per 22: c. 10th century) lends а definite support to the identification of such figures 
š fth, in the Lola context at least. The text makes mention, among temple's various figural decora- 
Me | ee of siddhas, sages, gandharvas, celestial minstrels, kinnaras, birdmen, yaksas, daemonic spirits, 
EL. aras, serpent-kings, and next, as the text very significantly adds, the figures of apsarases, celestial dam- 
"M Jaya, gandharvas and nagas, may be placed to ornament the wall, “in the portion between the wall 
pilaste (padántara): Siri abu: | Я m 
rüpa lat (Р B itara): Sithha-vyala-gaja-vrsa-harnsa-Suka-cakravaka-muktadama-kadali-kramuka soma- 
yukt tin “За, makara-vedika-danda, yaksa-gandharva-siddha-kinnara-nagendr-adin krida-rasasam- 
Ace a сора ыд тра yitvà alarhkrtya bhitti-bhage-su sarvatra dev-arhé-avatarana kridà-bhàva-vidhà 
 арзаго yaksa gandharva naga mukhyaih samanvitarh caksu-ralhadakararh ramyarh manohararh yat- 


natah káryet : (Ed. Pt. R. M. Parthasara thi Bhattacharya, Tirupati 
Су Babê rica: Eet., ба ab, Bhattacharya, Tirupati 1960, c. 10th century.) 


*" Gf. K. Bharath Iyer, “Siva the Benign", The Times of India Annual 1971, fig. 14. 
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plenitude as with the Ardhanari of Tiruvedikudi, but a kind of fulness with a difference. 
And although the tilt of the head is not that wonderful as of the Tiruvédikudi instance, the 
very handsome Jata makes up for the difference; the ornaments, quite jewel like in finish yet 
fluid, taking kindly with the body curves, make the image seem like the concretioned supple- 
ness. Never has been attained the integration of the male and female principles subtler and 
more perfect than what is noticed in this Ardhanàri from Thanjavir. Its counterpart on the 
Nage$varsvarasvami temple at Kumbakonam, despite its possessing a flexure of great beauty, 
has not the face as gracious. The archaistic Tiruccenampundi Ardhanari is nowhere nearer 
to this Thanjavür one, whichever point considered. 

The search by the Cola craftsmen for the form which possesses the total coalition of 
physical beauty and graciousness of spirit is partially fulfilled in some of the figures in the 
vimana niche of the Koranganatha temple at Srinivasanlür (c. 895). The apsaras standing in 
the slit-niche in the west endwall for instance, has a front which is not absolutely pleasing on 
account of a little broad and slightly flattened face and rather inartistic placement of arms, 
now partly mutilated. But the profile (Fig. 429) is the very perfection itself just as it reveals the 
divine character to a degree not achieved or noticeable from other angle. The beautiful meter 
—karanda mukuta—sits over the head with a dint shown on one end of the scale by the early 
Deccani cave sculpture as at Elephanta or Ellora, and the Javanesein the Far East on the other. 

The examples we selected, indeed only fewer from among the large number that 
exist of Áditya's period, give some idea of the art of the last quarter of the ninth century in 
Célanadu proper. Whether this art can at all be called Pallavan is a point to be decided vis-a- 
vis the contemporaneous art in Tondainadu, such as at Tiruttani and Tirukkalukunnaram, 
even if we omit Takkolam since the shrine there is earlier than the oldest Cola shrines. The 
Pallava idiom, as I earlier said, had altered in matter particularly of overtones, such as of 
showing now the ornamental details though not totally giving up its basic tenets of technique. 
Barrett sees influence of the Cola art at Tiruttani which in itself is a recognition of the Cola 
school independent of Pallavan and capable of influencing the imperial style. This may or 
may not have been. The changes brought about in the details of the Pallava sculpture just as in 
architecture (in some generalities),? might rather be in response to the new tendencies which 
began prevailing in the late ninth century in all South, Tondainádu included. But neither 
the architecture nor the sculpture at Tiruttani or other contemporaneous sites in Tondainadu 
is in other respects the same as Cola. The Céla character, as I earlier demostrated, is quite 
distinctive and owes very little directly to the Pallava. We have, in the beginning, considered 
the problem of the **Pallava-Cóla transition style" and ruled it out as the facts so demanded. 


52 In style the figure somewhat resembles the seated Ardhanári from Tirukandiyür: (cf. P. R. Srinivasan, 
* Art and Architecture of Kandiyür" Transactions of the Archaeological Society of South India, 1957-58, Madras 
1958, fig. 6.) 

53 This is noticeable in the treatment of walls. For Tirukkalukunnaram temple, cf. Balasubrahmanyam, Early. 
Figs. 102 (a) & (b) and 103 (a), (b) and (c). 

54 The treatment at Tiruttani of the vydla figures above the kapota, roll cornice, of the prastara, entablature, is 
different from what one sees in Colanadu temples. The vyalas at Tiruttani, at кадар cris 
Uttiramerur also), are discretely placed in kandhara and prati mouldings. The a (cas Ore, pei 
are likewise non-Céla and the gander figures on the Aarisavajana below the temple's apsidal #ikñhara are, on 
the south side, shown confronting the spectator as was done in the Pallava (and also the Muttaraiyar and 
still later, in the Ganga temples), while the north and partly the apse at the west-end show them in profile 
as in Cóla temples, the latter feature may be indicative of a response and concession to the general late 
ninth century convention prevailing in Lower South. 
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We may again rule it out, despite very evocative affirmations to the contrary of Karl Khandala- 
vala. We are told and not without reason in the circumstances when the complexities of 
Lower South were not suspected to a degree as we do now, when these observations were made, 
that the *...... early Chola art itself is the direct outcome of later Pallava art and has adopted 
several of its features which thus continue through the early Chola period." Again, “To 
ascribe a bronze of A.D. 900 and say it is early Chola sculpture and not late Pallava is to 
ignore the fact that the dominant style in the South even upto circa A.D. goo is the Pallava 
style and that the characteristic Chola sculptural style is a later development. One can how- 
ever juggle with nomenclature because the reigns of the two earliest rulers, Vijayalaya and 
Aditya I, overlap the reigns of the late Pallava rulers Nrptunga and Kampavarman. But 
nevertheless the sculptural style of the second half of the ninth century is to all intents and 
purposes the late Pallava style and the marked influence of Pallava sculpture abates only 
after A.D. 900.5 Referring to the sculptures in Tiruttani temple we are further told: “It is 
this later Pallava style which influenced early Chola sculpture and led to the transition period 
school of the early Chola king Paràntaka I. Barrett seems to suggest a somewhat abrupt 
emergence of the early Chola sculptural style under Áditya I but this is not against proba- 
bilities but contrary to what one sees on the shrines and the earliest shrines of Parantaka I 
where the influence of the later Pallava art is evident. Barrett's viewpoint has probably moved 
him to suggest that Tiruttani was perhaps the result of influence from the school of Aditya I, 
a most unlikely happening. Accordingly, Barrett does not seem to accept even a Pallava- 
Chola transition period which has always been postulated by the reviewer and other writers 
and to which we should ascribe the work done in the reign of Parántaka I.” 

We can only briefly review the points raised in the foregoing citations. The exact 
regnal period of Aparajita Pallava is still undetermined. If the generally accepted date of his 
accession counted from the date of his victory of Tirupurambiyam is valid, the date of founda- 
tion of the Tiruttani temple would be 897, by which moment most of the important temples 
of Áditya's time were already completed. Tiruttani's usefulness as a focus of influenceon the 
art of Aditya’s shrines is obviously none. The differentia marking the two schools are clear 
enough. The true Cola art is already in evidence in Vijayalaya’s days, not to say of Aditya’s 
times. And the Pallava influence (by which we must only understand ‘schematic emphasis’) 
is on the wane around 860, or about forty years previous to Khandalavala’s terminal date. 
And before the Colas, in the Kavéri valley, one is face to face no more with the Pallava art 
but that of the Muttaraiyars, which, though occasionally using Pallavan technique, is still non- 
Pallava. If the Muttaraiyar art stands apart from the Pallava, the Cola does even more em- 
phatically we may add. Assuredly, then, the art of the time of Vijayalaya Cola and of his son 
Aditya I cannot be confused with or classed as Pallavan just because the contemporary 
Pallava kings belong to the imperial house and the Colas were a small resurgent power at that 
time. If the facts so warrant as they of course in this case do, we must accept their verdict 
rather than tying an art to a name—however great it may be—which it does not pertain 
in matter either of ideals, expression, or feeling. The nomenclature, in case such as this, very 
much matters because differing implications are involved with different appellations. There 


3 “The Chronology of S Indian » J ; | 
T gy ot South Indian Bronzes", Lalit Kala, No. I4, P. 27. 


57 Ibid., p. 30. 
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is, besides, absolutely no question of Pallava-Cola transition to coincide with the period of 
Parantaka I, just as there 1s no evidence of such a transition, no matter the appearance of 
Cola art on the scene may seem sudden. This point will become clearer as we shall see examples 
of the art of the period of Parantaka I. 

To reinforce further our arguments about the distinctness of Cola idiom, we may 
next turn to two other art developments in Cólanàdu, to prove first that they likewise are 
non-Pallava and next that the Cola idiom is distinct from the two in question. 

The schools we shall now see, doubtless produced works of art as great as if not 
greater than the Cola. We will first notice the situation in Konadu, land of the Irrukuvels. 

The main centre of the art of Irrukuvels was their capital, Kodumbalür. The evi- 
dence of building activity of this ancient dynasty can be pushed back to the earlier part of the 
ninth century; but the Irrukuvel art idiom emerges with total clearness in the buildings such 
as Miivarkovil founded by Bhüti Vikramakesari, the date of foundation can be reasonably 
rounded about 880.* 

The first example of the authentic Irrukuvel idiom I would choose is the famous 
Tripurasundari from Kodumbalur now preserved in the Government Museum, Madras. 
We are familiar with the impressive front of this splendid image;* it is the profile, as beautiful 
as the front to be sure, which is in some sense even more significant. For it is there that we 
clearly see the characteristic smile with which most, if not all, Irrukuvel sculpture beams : 
(Fig. 432). Next we may take up the figure of Purandara harboured high in the east grivakostha, 
niche in vimana’s neck, in the superstructure of the Tirubhütisvara, central shrine of Müvar- 
kovil : (Fig. 434). The youthful face of the god is suffused, once again, with a smile as adolescent 
and archaic as, though less profound than of some archaic Greek Kouroi. In one other instance, 
the head of Siva, who might, possibly, have belonged to the imagery ornamenting the northern 
(queen's) shrine 1n the Müvarkovil complex (Fig. 433), the smile is somewhat subdued but the 

58 The earlier epigraphists and following them the historians and art-historians placed Müvarkovil temple 
to the Middle part of the tenth century, taking Bhüti Vikramakesari as a contemporary of Sundara Cola. 
Since the style of the temple could not be reconciled with the period, I discussed the problem with Shri K. C. 
Krishnan. He affirms that the Miivarkovil epigraph is datable to c. 880, soon after the wellknown battle 
of Tirupurambium. (For detailed discussion on the problem, see his paper, “Kilur Inscription of Nandi- 
varman”, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXXII, pp. 99-102.) Balasubrahmanyam however sticks to the older 
dating. See his “Note on the Date of Bhüti Vikramakésari of Kodumbaliir’’, Journal of Indian Museums, 
Vol. XVII-XX, 1961-1964, pp. 12-26. 

On carefully examining the data laid bare and arguments made in the two papers, I am convinced that 


Krishnan's stand is more valid. The sculpture on and architecture of the Müvarkovil temple are on locii 
parallel to those of the oldest shrines of Aditya’s time in the Kaveri valley proper. Soundara Rajan, who 
consulted Krishnan, is also of the opinion that the Müvarkovil inscription is datable “perhaps to the begin- 
ning of the last quarter of the ninth century A.D. palaeographically and architecturally and certainly 
before Tiruppurambium battle after which the Irrukuvels became Cola vassals”. (His paper he read before 
the Varanasi Seminar.) Since the defeat of Vira Pandya mentioned in the inscriptions is referable to Paran- 
taka Viranàrayana Pandya at the last-noted battle, the temple could have been built only after 878. The 
earliest inscription that quotes Aditya’s regnal year in the Irrukuvel territory is his 15th (886). Müvarkovil 
must have been, therefore, founded after 878 and before 886. I take it soon after the war and thus around 
880. It must be mentioned, in passing, that even before the fresh examination was made, Barrett had 
sensed the relatively early character of the Müvarkovil temple group. But he naturally did not wish to 
contradict the then seemingly sound assertions of the epigraphists. Notice for instance : “It WI perhaps be 
best to avoid discussion of the Muvarkovil at Kodumbalur, usually attributed on epigraphic evidence to 
the reign of Sundara Cola (about 956-973 A.D.) or, to be more precise, to that of his Irrukuvel feudatory, 
Bhuti Vikramakesari. If this is correct—as I think it is—we can only say that this lovely style was still 
employing the forms of Phase I, being, fortunately for its admirers, out of the main stream of development 
near the Cola court’. Bronzes., (pp. 10-11). 

* Cf. Srinivasan (P. R.) in The Colas., fig. 40. 
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suspicion is there nonetheless. The "coconut" face—to borrow Rajendraprasad’s теры 
and the subdued smile we once again see in the majestic Visnu and consorts from some site 
in Kónàdu, now in Cleveland Museum,” or for that matter on the equally Бу еаї PICO the 
Gangadhara in the northern niche of the southern (queen's) shrine of Müvarkovil reveal 
close stylistic ties. The last example of the class contemporary with and even more refined is 
the head of Jina Par§vanatha from the ruined temple of Cettipatti. T he sweet, delicate, gens 
tively rendered, lustrous face of the Jina (Fig. 435) possesses او‎ though faint, 
now almost illusory smile which seems to spread and blend wıth the fully expressed, deep- 
seated calm. All these characteristics including the typical ethnic type represented in these 
examples are remote from the Pallava of the same period. Their confusion with the Cöla, we 
comprehend, was inevitable since a deeper probe in the problems of Cola art was never made. 

Now to Kilaiyür, ancient Palluvür of the Palluvettaralyars,, The twin temple com- 
plex of which the larger is the Agasti$évara and the smaller, Cóli$vara, called in the in- 
scriptions Avanikandrapesvaragrham, represent the typical idiom of this principality which 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Colas with whom the relations of its rulers were, 
as of Irrukuvels, close and amiable. The faces of the otherwise superb images in the main 
devakosthas have been recut as Barrett perhaps has elsewhere shown.® I have, therefore, 
selected a figure from the west grivakostha of the Coli$vara temple (Fig. 436) which S. R. Bala- 
subrahmanyam suggests as Siva." Once again we have a non-Pallava type, but also the one 
which is not Irrukuvel, nor Cóla either. The roundness of limbs it does possess as do most 
Colanadu sculptures of the time. The ornamental details, however, differ; but, then, the figure 
is small and those in the devakosthas do not, from this point of view, differ materially from either 
Cola or Irrukuvel." What distinguishes is the physiognomy and with it, expression. The 
haunting non-Cola smile is present here also. The face, round and full, the eyes—open but not 
hollow—reveals a type which is regal but is neither profound as Cóla is, nor majestic as 
Irrukuvel seems. It is hard to mistake a figure such as this, of the date not later than 884 as 
it is, as Pallavan. 

It may be questioned, justifiably no doubt, whether three separate idioms— Cola, 
Irrukuvel, Palluvéttaraiyar—could simultaneously exist within the ambit of Cdlanadu, 
narrow as it indeed was at that period. Why not, then, to regard them all as products of 
Cóla school. Consider as we may this objection or suggestion, we must base our deductions on 
the facts as they present and not according as our choice falling on a certain conception of 
style-reckoning. That way, of course, all the three idioms belong to the same major stylistic 
framework, Colanadu. This we have submitted in advance, in the opening discussion. But 
the local idioms, as in this case, could be significantly-even if subtly-distinctive, and, what is 
more, they follow sub-cultural patterns set by history. Around the rule of a local dynasty 
inclined to patronize religious art, oftener crystalized an idiom which was restricted to and 
revolved around the power of the dynasty, without undoing or transgressing, or violently 


5 Cf. Sherman E. Lee, Handbook of the Cleveland Museum of Art 1966, figs. 63.104—63.106. The images have 
been dated there to the first half of the tenth century. I peer the last де. of the ninth century, and 
a date not earlier than 879. | 

60 This is how I seem to remember, though am unable at ce the sour 

61 Four Chola Тм, Баре ae unable at present to tra e source. 

° After all, the three eun arc geographically so closely set that commonness of some features is bound to 
be there. It is the subtler differences which matter here, it may be stressed once again. 
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differing from the main tenets of the general regional style to which such an idiom pertained. 
If, then, distinctions such as these we do not make, finer analysis becomes impossible and the 
existence of problems themselves, not to say of their solutions, is totally obscured as it has 
actually happened with regard to Cola art and architecture. 

The next part of the early phase of Cola art falls in the period of Maduraikonda 
Parakésari Parantaka I, son of Rajakésari Aditya I. Between Aditya’s last dated inscription— 
898—and that of the accession of Parantaka—go7—there is a lacuna which historians are not 
quite able at present to fill or understand.” When the curtain lifts, we see art and architecture 
which do not differ in any consequential manner from that of the time of Cóla Aditya I. 

But one thing did happen. They reached climax ina little unexpected direction, of the 
accent on trans-substantiation. We certainly have not many monuments of Parantaka’s date, 
long doubtless his regnal period was, and for which several explanations can be offered.* But two 
among these buildings are of primal importance, the Brahmapurisvara temple at Pullamangai 
which must have been founded in or before 918, and the Kadambavanéévara at Erumbur 
which was rebuilt in stone in King's 28th year—935—as shown by Balasubrahmanyam.* 

The image of Arunacale$vara in the vmdna’s back niche in the latter temple is for 
certain a great work, combining as it does the material solidity and spiritual essence at one 
place. But it is in the Pullamangai temple that Cola art reached its height of meridian. The 
sculptures on the walls of this temple are, even from Cola standards, incomparable. Harle 
has done almost full justice to them and if I here illustrate two examples, it is because they 
stand on the curve of the tenor of history of the Cola art and which, hence, cannot, like the 
Kumbakonam sculptures, be omitted. 

In the Brahma image in the dévakostha of vimana’s northern wall, the power of Cola 
art has, in realization of the absolute transcendence, reached its ultimate (Fig. 438). The tender 
expression, contemplative eyes and intense calm sublimate the god's wonderful, elongate face 
beyond the reaches of representation. The slender bodied god no more seems to occupy the 
niche. Like an epiphany, he has, as though, appeared in the niche. The total cóordinated at- 
tenuity of limbs, torso and head, makes god's being very light, rarified, and hence beyond 
gravitation. The god is, one feels, about to leave; his inner unfathomable power is now con- 
tracting and next will expand a moment before the last take off as though. At any moment, 
it would seem, he may rise and disappear into Infinity whence he came. 

The walls of Brahmapuriévara or Pagupatikovil possess, besides Brahma, several 
great works, such as for example the Vinayaka with his entourage of charming and very 
expressive ganas or bhütas, goblins;® and although the Daksinamirti has lately suffered at the 
hands of worshippers, the Rsis, seers, depicted on either side of Siva’s central image have 
more or else escaped, and as works of art are as great as any other on this temple. Those 
flanking the right side of the image (from viewer’s standpoint) typify the character of a class 
of such figures which represents neither the absolute divine as does Brahma nor the semi- 
divine as do the bAitas, but human, on a higher plane of existence of course. The youthful 
lustrous Rsis (Fig. 437) look like àramites in a vedic gurukula rather than great seers which they 


63 Such at least, seemingly, is the position at present. 

* One of these is supposed to be his pre-occupation in prolonged wars in Ceylon. 
“Three Dated Chola Sculptures of Erumbur", Lalit Kala, No. 13, p. 16. 

55 Cf. Harle, *Pullamangai"., figs. 2 & 7. 
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are intended to represent, or may be they are shown younger to illustrate their youngness in 
terms of jndna—K nowledge—as compared to the unbounded one of Siva, the Great Teacher, 
to whom they have come for seeking determinations on what 1s dharma and what is adharma 
as Paulastya-Vifvasára puts it. The attentive, serene curiosity in the manner of the elder one 
and the calm contemplative mood of the younger one who is slightly in the background are 
the first things which arrest attention. The purity of lines, the clearly-cut eyebrows and lips 
relate them with the earlier Kumbakonam sculptures, but also reveal certain amount of 
sophistication—characteristics which once more point to the heights which Cola art scaled 
in the earlier years of Parantaka I. 

Now there is seen, in this pair, a simplification of features and subordination of 
ornaments to form and a complete submission to emotive but suave sensitivity of expression. 
Contrasting this with the seated apsarasfrom Kodumbalür (cf. Fig. 415), the difference, of schools 
but also of times, becomes obvious. The abondon and singleness of mass of the misty figure 
of apsaras at once strike: of these the mistiness it derives from the Pallavan technique but 
the abondon and rippling volume are its own. Its remoteness and self-absorption are features 
very different from the Brahmapuriévara sages; for, although they seem to belong to a 
remoter age, we seem to be transported to their age and we sense their presence on a different 
plane of time, not of matter as we do for instance in case of Kodumbalir apsaras.®® 

The apsaras of Kodumbalür was carved a century earlier than the Pullamangai 
figures. Those on the Càmundaráya-basdi on the Candragiri Hill at Sravana Belgola are a 
little less than a century later and represent a different style, though the technique is the 
same, namely, Tondainàdu or Pallavan. These latter sculptures seem to represent the abhinaya 
school of deliberate expression, pleasant, delicate, but not profound. They conform more to 
what is not uncommon in day-to-day life, although there is no doubt seen a cultivated skill, 
subtle grace of a danseuse in their being able to portray intentions through postures, gestures 
and emotivity of expression. 

The heights attained in Parantaka’s earlier phase were maintained in his later too, 
though in a different manner to be precise. If Colas carved stones, they also produced many 
metals. In all periods in South, notably from post-Kalabhra times of which we have concrete 
evidence, there oftener was, despite inherent differences of technique and of medium, a close 
parallelism between stone and metal sculptures. This is particularly the case with Cola sculp- 
tures available in plenty in both the media, and Cólas were the unsurpassed masters in metal 
sculpting. Referring to our period, the famous metal icon of a female divinity in the Freer 
Gallery of Art, Washington,* which I think is of Aditya’s period and hence of late ninth century 
on the basis of its resemblence to sculptures on the Nagésvarasvami temple in Kumbakonam 
and to some extent of Tiruppunturutti (c. 888: Fig. 428) and also those at Tiruccatturai, is more 
after stone than bronze. The equally famous Rama from the Government Museum, Madras,” 


66 Sculptures similar in style and technique brought from Kodumbàlür are now preserved in the Pudukotai 
Museum. (Cf. T. S. Sundaram, “Some Early Chola Sculptures in the Pudukotai Museum", Journal of 
Indian Museums, Vol XII, 1956, plate XIV, a & b.) These seem to belong to the Aivar-kovil and thus of early 

N RS кашу and not tenth century as held by Sundaram. Nor they are Cola in style. 

Ne Meo бах "eds of Indian ges Volume two, figs. 416-417. Barrett thinks it an "early bronze 
references here since the point «клар clos cer 4 Sh Map Sat igs a 7 
% See John Irwin, The Art of India and Pakistan, London 1969, fig. 308. 
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which to me seems of Paràntaka's time,® is also stone like. On the Opposite score 
there are stone sculptures which simulate bronzes, the beginnings of this tendency we may 
trace in an example as early as of с. 882: The Siva Bhiksatana in Tiruccatturai temple's 
northern niche is iconographically similar to its counterpart in the west niche there (cf. Figs. 
424-25), but, technically, there is a world of difference, one being faithful to stone, the other 
imitating bronze manner. It was this tendency—bias toward metal icon—which progressively 
gained favour though of course never dominated the stone carver's chisel so completely as we 
shall have occasion to point out. 

In the Gomukte$vara temple at Tiruvaduturai (945), one of the late shrines of Paran- 
taka’s period, this tendency is seen moderately playing on the dévakostha icons.® Better examples 
illustrative of this point may be discerned in the Naltunai-Iévara temple at Puñjaiin the images 
of vimána's principal devakosthas. The Brahma here in the northern niche appears like an icon 
in solid metal (Fig. 439). Some of the effect is partly the result of oil which supplies the sheen 
not present in the stone. But there is also a corresponding metal-like quality about the crafts- 
manship itself, the finish in stone seems to follow what is proper for bronze. Same thing can 
be perceived a generation later in the Ardhanari image on the ardhamandapa of the Vrddha- 
giriévara temple at Vrddhacalam (Fig. 440), the temple founded by Sembiyan Mahadevi in 
982. In the Middle Cola phase, some of the images like the splendid Candesanugraha on the 
Gangaikondacolapuram temple (с. 1025),” or later still the cauri-bearer in the rañgamandapa 
(hall for theatrical purposes) of the Airāvatēśvara temple at Dárasuram (Fig. 441) and finally 
the figure of warrior in the niche of the vimana of the Kampaharesvara temple at Tribhuvanam 
of the late twelfth or early thirteenth century (Fig. 442) carry the tendency to the farther limit. 

But this only indicates to one of the tendencies present which modified the veneer 
of Cola sculpture. Let us now see how far did it affect the inner nature of Cola art. We shall 
go back to the point where we left the main current of discussion. 

The post-Paràntaka period does signal a change in the attitude of Cola artist and 
Barrett's periodization of Cola art seems, in that sense, despite opposition voiced,” valid. 
The Pufijai Brahmi, along with the Agastya in the southern wall niche of the ardhamandapa 
there,” sums up the situation just as the two together are the best examples of their kind and 
age in Colanadu. The Cola sculptors have carved some of the grandest Brahma icons known 
in India, and the Puñjai instance is surely one among them. The Brahma of Nage$varasvami 
at Kumbakonam? or of Pullamangai temple we just saw, the seated Cola Brahma now in 
Boston Museum” represent Creator in all his celestial splendour. The Pufijai one is not so 
intensely real as the Kumbakonam one, why, does not possess the immateriality of, and indeed 
is much less idealized than the Pullamangai one, but is otherwise more perfect in geometrical 
proportions than either. Brahma’s triple head recalls the Mahésamirti of Elephanta. Its. 

$8 The bronze is assigned to the tenth or the eleventh century by writers. 
69 The sculptures from this temple are, as far as I am aware, still unpublished. I record here from personal 
observation. 
fia I^ famous sculpture has been oftener published. As an after-thought, I decided to include it here: (see 
IF. f 
п ih к. Early., рр. 253-255. 
72 Balasubrahmanyam, Cólar Kalaip-pzni, Madras 1966, fig. бо. 
7 Gf. T. Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, Pt. 1, Madras 1916, Pl. XCV, fig. r. 
м: G: Vei tS A History of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon, 3rd Ed. revised by Karl Khandalavala, Bombay, 
pl. 117 A. 
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extraordinary jatà-mukuta—very organic and taking care of the three heads in a single blend— 
is also one of the more beautiful that ever graced a Brahma’s head; it is certainly more effec- 
tive than that of the more famous Kumbakonam counterpart. The face, however, and still, 
relates with the figures of Aditya’s time, though seeming now more mature; moreover, the 
virility of the earlier days, despite increased hieraticism, persists. 

A little over a generation and the Ardhanarišvara of Vrddhacalam temple adopts 
the same position with one step further away in relation to the earlier art. The bodily vigour 
and suppleness of this syncrestic image are not diminished despite increased decoration and 
a corresponding increase in bronze like look. Beneath the veil of ornaments is, in fact, a body 
that still has much of the quality if not quite the manner of the earlier stones. Its triple flexure, 
the slight tilt of the head toward left, the peculiar position of legs—one behind the other— 
introduce new rhythm in confrontation concept when compared to the Ardhanari of Tiru- 
védikudi from which it is distant by at least a century and a quarter, and that of the Thanjavür 
Ardhanari by a full century. The pleated upper end of the dhoti passing under and bending 
over the simple but handsome waist-band is in a manner of elegance which concords with 
the elegance of the abdomen's bend. The presence as well as the coalescence of male and 
the female aspects are suggested not only iconographically—by the customary one breast and 
suggestion of hair pleats on left side, the earring type and possibly the attribute ”—Lbut also 
by providing sturdy masculine arms on the right side and thinner, more fluid arm bedecked 
with an armlet richer in detail. A metal icon cannot possibly have a jatamukuta richer than 
this Ardhanari’s. The face, introvert gaze, and the fine over all formation cannot be mistaken 
for anything else but Cola. 

Soon after, as a logical consummation of the art of Sembiyan Mahadévi’s time, 
starts the Middle Cola phase, without any discomforting seam in the continuum. The distinc- 
tion between the two is one of degrees, which involves still greater hieraticism, more intensely 
concentrated substantiality once more of the category of metal rather than stone. Of course, 
this is not to say that the Cola art could not revert to older ideals and manners if and when 
sculptors so decided to do. The Daksinàmürti from the Uttara Kailàsa temple founded by 
queen Dandisakti-vitanki in the Paficanadé$vara temple complex at Tiruvaiyáru in about 
1009 (or 1006) is a case in point (Fig. 447). 

The apasmara and the animals carved below and around the feet of Siva in this 
illustration are in the illusive technique of the early ninth century Célanadu; the torso, and 
the face particularly, are after the bronze style of the Middle Cola period. Still greater sub- 
stantialization—congealed ponderability—is seen in the monumental Candesanugraha of the 
Brhadesvara temple at Gangaikondacélapuram (Fig. 444) of about 102 5. What is remarkable 
about these works is the peculiar phenomenon where the god is portrayed in an extremely 
tangible form, yet with no loss of divine character in proportion as the materiality increased. 
In this respect, then, Cola art triumphed over all other Southern schools of the past, just as it 
excelled its own phases it left behind in the course of its evolution. 

The Rsi," a free icon placed in the Daksinàmürti niche of the Gangaikondacola- 
puram temple (Fig. 443) is in part not finished, particularly the arms which still have to be 
freed completely from the rock matrix. But the noble face, of a Cola brahmin boy as he seems, 

x ee ee It perhaps wielded mirror. | : > 
| conographical works give names of these Rsis surrounding the Vyàkhyàna-Daksinamürti. 
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is a condensation of life itself. We may, at this point, consider one other instance of an adole- 
scent Rsi, from one other temple of the period of Rajéndra Cola, the one from the Daksina- 
mürti group on the wall of the Adhipurisvara temple at Tiruvorriyür (Fig. 446). ‘a 

The inquisitiveness, deep and sincere, on the rather large infantile face of this Rsi, 
the pathos created by the shifting day light touching the eyes and cheeks are climaxed by a 
small external detail of the campaka flowers seeming like butterflies perched on his jata, placed 
as they were by the priest with affection over the boy-Rsi as a bye-gesture while offering 
morning veneration to the Daksinamirti. | 

The Cola realism becomes all the more externalized in the twelfth century which 
is in essence the late period of Cola art. The two Rsis by the Daksinàmürti, now we are in the 
Airāvatēśvara temple of Darasuram (c. 3rd quarter of the 12th century), we may next consider 
(Fig. 445). There again, the faces nobly represent the types from real life. How very different 
in ideal, though motive is the same, are these sages from those of the Pullamangai temple 
(cf. Fig. 437). They, despite unelaborate lower body half, seem, like the Gangaikondacola- 
puram instance (cf. Fig. 443), to exist on our own plane of consciousness. 

Contrasting in style and intent to this pair of sages is the cauri-bearer from the same 
temple (Fig. 441) where the older ideals have crossed with the then relatively more recent 
trends in bronze sculpture of that period. The result is a compromise, a substantiality without 
externalization, which still reflects some of the high qualities of the Middle Cola, despite 
intensification of metallic ponderability. A half century hence, the finer line of distinction 
between stone and bronze altogether disappears, in the sculptures from the Kampaharesvara 
temple at Tribhuvanam for instance. The warrior figure in a side niche of the vimana (Fig. 442) 
is perhaps the best example illustrative of the finale to which Cola art next reached. 


Names slightly vary in different works but most of them, excepting the Káranágama, agree among themselves. 


Agastya-Sakaladhikara 
& 
Karanagama AmSumatbheddgama Kamkagama Paulastya-Vifvasára Kafyapasilpa 
Agastya Магада Kausika Jamadagni Narada 
Pulastya Jamadagni Kasyapa Narada Jamadagni 
Visvamitra Vasistha Bharadvaja Vasistha Vasistha 
Angiras Bhrgu Atri Bhrgu Bhrgu — 
Bharadvaja Gautama Bharadvaja Bharadvaja 
Sanaka (two others not Ghatodbhava (Agastya) Sunaka 
Agastya mentioned) Sunaka Agastya 


The texts which enjoin the full score of the ‘Seven Sages’ embody a tradition, which, when compared with 
actual examples, seems later than that of the Karandgama which mentions Rsis only four in number as is 
actually found with all such earlier images of the Vyakhyana-Daksinamirti where Rsis are also depicted. 
beste the Kàranagama, the Pullamangai Rsis may either be Agastya and Pulastya, or Visvamitra and 
giras. | 

For the data in the Ariumatbhedagama, the Kamikagama and the Karanagama, I have depended on Gopinatha 
Rao, Elements., Vol. II, pt. 1, pp. 265-267. The information on the Agastya-Sakaladhikara was given to me 
by Shri Ganapati Sthapati of Mahabalipuram. The Kafyapasilpa table I drew from the published text 
edited by Krishnaraya Vajhe and Vinayaka Ganesh Apte, Poona 1926, 67/11*-12'. A chapter of bs aulasiya 
Vifvasára—now а lost South Indian vàástu work—I found in the omnibus compilation entitled Silpsangraha 
now in the Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras: (R. No. 5632). I quote the relevant passage 
by their courtesy here: 

Savya-Somarh Jamadagni-Narada-Vasistha-Brgu-s-ca’ pare; 

Bháradvàja Ghatodbhava-$-ca Sunkah ért-pada-sev-dpara; 

Dharam-àdharma-vidhàna-nirnaya-vidhirn jfiaturh Siv-àde-é-ca và; 

romáfic-ànvita vigraharh su-muditarn vyakhyana-ripanvitam; etc. 
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Cutting across the gulf of centuries, the primordial spirit, which was present in the 
substratum of Cóla art in its beginnings, now visits it at its end. The chthonic element once 
more asserts, taking total possession of the figure's form and details which were perhaps 
intended to be very different, but which became an embodiment uncannily of a power it 
cannot resist. The submission went to a remarkable extent, of complete surrender of the 
ponderable, metalic conception to the chthonian use. The firm stance, the strong shapely legs 
and the robust torso, the sharp scintillating schimitar and shield (broken) are themselves 
sufficient to distinguish the figure from the earlier works; but it is the head and the halo 
whose impact is felt the most: awesome, but not terrifying, dehuman, unlovable, but not 
malignant. It represents the power of the Under World of Yama, which has chosen to rise 
from below and see the day-light of the human world. The upsurgence of plutonic power 
and its total pervasion in the warrior's body is in clear contrast to the quiet solemnity which 
fills the warrior figures оп the hallwalls of the Brhade$vara temple at Thanjavir carved two 
centuries before.” In Pullamangai, as in Tribhuvanam, the Cola art realized its farthest ends, 
one touching the Power of the Superior Planes, the other contacting that of the Lower Planes, 
the two potentials of the same Reality. 

The Dravidian art of the Lower Dravidade$a has a bias for figural work which is 
very largely of hieratic nature. Indeed, it paid rather scantier attention to floral, vegetal, or 
geometaic decoration." Much of its ornamentation falls into the category of architectural? 
and some figural. Take, for instance, the bhūtamālā or the harsamala, raw of goblins, or of geese, 
beneath the prastara, entablature, of the lower and upper stories of a vimana, the belts of the 
kind sometimes found immediately underneath the #khara of the vimdna: Or the vyāla busts 
emerging from the kantha-recess in the Pratibandha class of adhisthanas, bases, or above the 
kapota, roll cornice, of the prastara. Ornamentation such as this is absent in, or done in a very 
different manner in Northern Indian temples. In the Middle as well as the Late Cóla phase, 
when the entire lower Dravidadesa came under the absolute control of the Cólas and so came 
the parts of the Karnata country—Gangavadi and Nolambavadi for instance—new ideas in- 
filtered into and absorbed in the art of Colanadu which by then had spread over and came to 
dominate all lower South. 

There is now seen a taste leaning toward increased ornamental enrichment which 
softens down the somewhat austere character noticeable in earlier buildings, but does not 
destroy or upset the architectonic balance inherent in the principles of, and ostensibly visible 
in Dravidian architecture. 

One of the new features of the Middle Cola phase was the adoption, for the first 
time in Cólanadu, of the upapitha, terrace, for the temple and the gopura, gate-way building. 
It was only in the Late Cóla phase that the upapitha attained its fuller glory, in the imperial 
buildings particularly, first at Darásuram and next, Tribhuvanam.” The tall gala or kandhara, 

5 rb eno ie are quite пам: not published as far as I could ascertain. 

dca oh tbe байм Чобан. Bude ыс E s кар) спе въ юше Mo ББС 

жана sal ы сазы MR еше vi ME E 
and ке пере of the square and octagonal type of sikharas also show floral festoons; so do the mukhapatti 
of the nasikas. But the general impression, as compared to Northern Indian temples, is of a very restrained 
decoration and much less floral ornament. rp А 
The pilasters of sort, nāsis, etc. 
9 Cf. Harle, “South Indian Temple Bases”, Oriental Art (NS), Vol. III, No. 4, 1957, fig. 3. 
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recess, of the upapitha used to have a decoration of vyala in profile in narrow panels formed by 
the galapadas, pilasters, in the Middle Cola phase. This simple device was elaborated and per- 
fected in the Late Cola phase when a variety of decorative motifs, also tableaux, in bas-relief 
set in square and oblong panels of exceptional beauty came to be employed. There is oftener 
seen, in such figural compositions, a kind of dramatic tension enhancing the effect intended 
to be produced. I select here an example of such panel, rather long one, from the kandhara 
of the stairway-profile belonging to a corner pavilion (NW) in the malika, ambulatory-corridor, 
of the Airávate$vara temple at Darasuram (Fig. 448). A rather rare type of composition in Cola 
art as it is, it also possesses a curious feature, of the comical side of the dramatic presentation. 
The warriors seeming rather not on the battle ground but in their routine exercises, have 
peculiar smile, full of ease, gaiety and is, one feels, a little mocking, which, combined with 
their young appearance, make them seem like grown up kids feigning combat scenes on a 
drama-stage. Centuries before, a humour such as this, even more obstensible just as livelier, 
was given a fuller play in the terracotta panels of the Gupta temple at Bhitargaon in North 
India, in a manner different of course." But subtleness and sensitivity of composition in Cola 
art are to be seen in smaller panels carved on the galapada of the kandhara moulding in Pada- 
bandha class of adhisthànas, and, together with the latter, on the galapada of the vedikà, rail 
moulding, oftener included at the lower end of the pada or wall-elevation of the temple.” 

The galapadas in brick-and-timber constructions represented the exposed log-ends 
whose bareness was cleverly relieved by an enrichment of carving. The convention found a 
greater favour in stone temples which follow much that is natural to brick-and-wood buildings. 
Neither early Tondainadu nor the Pandinadu temples show this ornamental enrichment. At 
the Vijayalayacoli$évara temple at Narttamalai, at one place, a motif has been sketched over 
a galapada but never finished as though the carver gave up or the superintending architect gave 
orders to leave out the decoration for want of time or funds or some such reason. But in one 
other Muttaraiyar foundation, the Airavatésvara temple at Nemam, the motifs, mostly floral, 
are carved, though somewhat archaic, just as they also arein the little later Tiruvedikudi temple, 
which, as we saw, is possibly the earliest surviving Cola building. 

The Cóla artist, for it was he who took wholeheartedly to this decoration, dis- 
played talent and skill matching the smallness of canvas he was demanded to fill. The more 
notable examples of such delicate panel compositions are to be noticed at Kumbakonam's 
Nage§varasvami temple, the Brahmapuriávara at Pullamangai, the Saptarsisvara at Lalgudi, 
the Vismangala at Tudaiyür (с. mid roth century), the Tiru-erumbe$vara at Tiruverumbur 
(c. mid roth century), the Naltunai-Iévara temple at Puñjai; next, several temples of Sembiyan 
Mahàdevi's munificence, the more notable for our purpose is the Coli$vara at Kuttalam. The 
imperial foundations of the Middle Cola phase—at Tanjore and at Gangaikondacolapuram 
—as well as of the Late Cola phase—at Darasuram and at Tribhuvanam—also show such 
panel work, decadent though there it certainly is. 


3! The Sesasayi Visnu panel for instance show kids in role of Visnu and attendants. There is also a slight 
mocking smile on the Bees of the participants. I base ae on 8. photograph shown to me by Shri Krishna 
Deva. It is, as I recall, published. The source is not handy while I am writing this line. "PE : 

82 Hie moulding is not always present in Cola temples. When it does, its galapádas are coaxia with those o 

e adhisthàna. | 

83 P. R. Srinivasan, “Rare Sculptures at Kumbhakonam"', Transactions of the Archaeological Society of South 

India, 1958-59, Madras 1959, figs. 3, 4, 5. 
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Of all such panels the most important from the standpoint of composition but also 
from that of the exquisiteness of workmanship are doubtless those in the adhisthana and the 
vedikà of the Pufijai temple to which we shall now turn. | 

From floral and animal motifs apart, such panels more frequently depict scenes 
from the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Sivaite and the Visnuite purdnas, and, in rare 
instances, the biographies of the early Tamil saints. The three AE illustrated here from the 
Puñjai temple no doubt represent some such incidents but which at the moment could not be 
identified. The delineation—linearism and low relief—recalling rather of an ivory or sandal- 
wood carving, in hard intractable stone such as granite, reveals Cola artist's compass and 
power of craftsmanship. The panelshowing a pond with figures around (Fig. 449) 1s particularly 
charming. The water plants, the bird on the tree, the man holding lotus-leaf, the boy with 
club (Krsna?) are all blended in a rhythm of uncommon elegance. es 450 reveals a fine 
study of an old man treading his way through a forested tract: While 451 shows a bigger 
composition in which all the participants are tucked together by a compositional rhythm of 
great brilliance. Siva (?) in the extreme left, the pair in the central characters (perhaps the 
same persons as in the chariot on the right), reproduce the drama and dynamism of an 
episode whose purport iconographers will some day reveal. 

To the major dévakostha sculptures of the Cola temples once more, but this time with 
a different purpose in mind. The Pandyan architects, as we saw, did not include images to 
decorate their temple walls. Unlike the Northern Indian temples where ornament of all kind 
is necessary for the correct effect, —Áornament in fact is temple's very soul which is externalized 
and seen over and through the ‘decomposed’ walls, —the wall surfaces of a Dravidian temple 
rely heavily on and are an expression of pure architectonics where sculpture may play a 
very subordinate or no role at all. The surface dynamism seen in the somewhat elaborate South 
Indian wall schemes is the result of a geometric harmony of wall-pilasters of Brahmakanta, 
tetragonal, alone or in company with Visnukanta, octagonal, Indrakanta, sixteen-sided, 
or Rudrakànta, circular, types (thrown oftener in very high relief if not detached from the 
wall), and the niches, at first located at cardinal points and in more lavishly carved temples 
in the harantara, recesses, and even at karnas, angle positions. The Muttaraiyar architects did 
place sculpture on walls, in rather deeper niches, more like mortuary holes than shelters for 
the divine. The Colanadu artists of post-Muttaraiyar period, particularly the Cola, cor- 
rected this attitude otherwise using the same device. They gave personality to the sculpture; 
they did more; they created a correct relationship of sculpture and architecture. The change 
they did was small and subtle; the effect, enormously different. The Nage§varasvami temple 
at Kumbakonam is a good example of this bilateral relationship where sculpture shows correct 
articulation with architecture. Nobler still are the walls of Brahmapurisvara temple, with 
their deeper recesses and projections and graded masses balancing the plainer surfaces." Not 


3 showed the photographs to specialists on Indian culture, South Indian tradition and ancient Indian 
1terature. They are at the moment unable to tell me definitely what incidents are intended in the panels. 
85 The illustration [438] reproduced here does not give the full view of the wall; hence the stunning effect 
seen on the site I am unable to demonstrate here. 
The illustra d ations 428, 435. and 447 are reproduced here by the courtesy of the Archaeological Survey of 
India and 432 by permission of the Government Museum, Madras. The rest, including 19, are by the 


xi of the American Academy of Benares to whom I am also indebted for the help I received in writing 
his essay. 
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only that; the niched sculpture (together with the surface sculpture outside the niches) com- 
municate something of their own etheriality to the walls themselves so that in the evening light 
the walls seem to bathe and vibrate with radiance at once unearthly. A more delectable, even if 
less spiritual example is provided by the walls of the Koranganatha temple at Srinivasanlür. The 
articulation achieved of the Pratikrama base with the wall of three kinds of pilasters conjuring 
a surface pattern which is little short of kinetic, and inside its matrix the sculpture of the 
apsaras almost pushed out of the shallow slit-niche (Fig. 429) afford an example of the under- 
standing by Cola artist of the application of sculpture to architecture, the play of plastic and 
monumental where each serves the other. This is why sculpture's absence in its niche (brought 
about by accident of kind one or the other) is so acutely felt in a Cola temple. This acuity of 
the relationship of sculpture and architecture in Cóla buildings make sculpture an inalienable 
part of architecture and as such is as much architectonic as the architectural surface with 
which it coheres. Niched figure sculpture in early Cola temples becomes—and here we must 
include Irrukuvel because of Miivarkovil and also Palluvettaralyar because of Avanikandarpa 
temple—an integral but also indispensable part of temple's architectural aesthetic. This role 
of sculpture, played here in a way different to what is seen in the early Pallava buildings where 
sculpture is like “framed picture" as Kramrisch has pointed out, and much more so to 
Northern Indian temples (where figures in cardinal niches do not really matter in the dyna- 
mism of total architecture), is again a very special aspect of Cólanadu architecture and is best 
noticed in relation to Cola sculpture. 
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Sources of Rural Arts of India 


The rural arts are the visual expressions and technological processes of people living at 
several cultural, religious and sociological levels. It is the art of the settled village and country- 
side, of people with lives tuned to the rhythm of nature and its laws of cyclic change, and with 
a central concern with the harvesting. 

It is the art of people with backgrounds made dense with memories of ancient 
migrations and of live myth that makes the archaic Pauranic gods and legends contemporary, 
and of rituals far removed from the Vedic pantheon and observances, acts that invoke and 
establish the goddess, the quickened kernel of energy and power, within the hut and the 
village community. 

It is an art of fairs and festivals and pilgrimage, of song, dance and epic performance. 

It is an art based on archaic technological processes and knowledge of materials and 
their behaviour, technologies that operate through artisan communities, fulfilling the functional 
needs of village societies, craftsmen who have inherited the technical mastery of tools and 
materials, the disciplines and concern with careful execution and perfection of technique that 
was the genius of the peoples of the Indus Valley; and to this has been fused that awareness 
of nature and the elements and that quality of comprehending volume and sound that were 
the gifts of the Aryan peoples. 

Rural arts are also the visual expressions of nomadic people; the culture of the 
wanderer; people exposed to changing landscape, travelling over the valleys and highlands 
of India; at times forming settled communities, establishing kingdoms, but carrying with them 
the traditions and memories of vast spaces and of an original home on the bank of the river 
Jamna, people creating art forms limited by their way of life—art forms that are transient, 
that are concerned with ornament, that must move with the moving tribe. 

It is the art of people with a penetrating visual vocabulary, based on an under- 
standing of colour and geometric form; people who are vigorous drinkers and singers, free 
and spontaneous but passionate in their actions and their loves with a culture of romantic 
song and dance and with ancient bardic traditions. 

Here we refer to a rural art which flourished against the cultural background of the 
people with energy, living tuned to the life cycle of cattle, moving for centuries with their 
herds across the face of the country, permeating the countryside, singing ballads of love and 
clopement, creating Gods in their own likeness. 
| Rural arts also include the arts of people living in forest and mountain—the ancient 
inheritors of this land, claiming to be the first born of the earth, people with a remote past 
but with no recorded history, establishing kingdoms and ruling large tracts of the hors ad 
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of this country, then disappearing into cave and mountain hunting wild beasts collecting 
wild products from the dark and pathless forests 

Here we refer to a rural art which flourished against the cultural background 
of the people with a religion permeating every instant of their living—people potent with 
magic, with knowledge of Mantra, incantation and ritual and with an intense awareness 
born of man's earliest concern to combat and propitiate the unseen, the terrible—people with 
power and intimate kinship with animals, with tree, with stone and water—people with a 
central concern with fertility—people with their ear close to the Earth, who whispers to them 
her secrets so long as they do not wound her breasts with the plough, people intimate with 
epic myth and legend, with multitudinous Gods, inherited from the dark pit of the past, 
born of dream, of magic, borrowed from people living in the fertile cultivated plains, forest 
Gods that are born and vanish with the disappearing forest, people with a technology that 
till recently had remained static for two thousand years, people with passionate involvement 
in the love plays of man and woman, uninhibited, free of the moral confines of settled societies; 
with wild and tender love songs and dances evoked by the coming together of boy and girl; 
songs that are never written down but constantly created iti the act of love and courtship. 
Forest people who speak of themselves as Har, Hara, Ho and! Horo “Man” 

From the earliest times the fertile heartlands of India have known the minglings of 
peoples and rivers of culture 

From the second millennium B.C. a series of invasions entered India from the North- 
West. They were not one tribe, nor did they all have the same level of cultural or technological 
development. Amongst them the best known to us through the earliest Rig Vedic hymns 
were the Vedic Áryans, “arrogant young, unassailable," strong in their sense of identity, 
with a technology and a culture geared to war, people who had never known a city. 

They came, the invaders, the warriors, the destroyers, the song lovers and into the 
valley of the Indus that had not known war nor song, flowed the poetry of the Vedas, great 
volumes of sound, alive and held in the ear; songs of victory, of rejoicing at the destruction 
of the strongholds of the enemy, hymns to nature, invocations to Aditya the Sun God, to 
Soma the golden hued wine, to Vayu the wind, to Ushàs the dawn maidens. The winds of 
destruction blew over the cities of the Indus Valley, introducing to the original inhabitors 
of this land new instruments of war, new dimensions of language, new volumes of sound, 
new relationships with nature, new pulsations of energy. 

Through centuries successive waves of these Vedic Áryans moved on their horse- 
driven war chariots along the densely forested river banks of the Indus, the Ganga and 
Jamna, taking fifteen hundred years to reach the banks of the Narbada, pushing further and 
further through the centuries, then disappearing into the vast hinterland. The extent of 
the distance covered being directly related to the “energy, stamina and discipline of the 
invaders"! Few artifacts survive to reveal to the archaeologist the manner of living of the 
Vedic Áryans. Their hymns have been jealously guarded, repeated from mouth to mouth, 
never written down, the inflexion and pitch of the chanted word are important as the content; 
it is from these hymns that we know that the Vedic Aryans were a semi-agricultural com- 
munity, with a cultural pattern tuned to war and cattle. They wore woollen clothes woven 
and embroidered by women. Men wore ornaments and gold was used for anklets and 
rings. There were craftsmen, metal smiths, and carpenters who made the war chariots. There 
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were artisans familiar with the technology of bronze and copper. The Vedic Áryans had a 
strong and alive tradition of music and song. They used cymbals, reed flutes and pipes and 
knew stringed instruments. They are known to have had a harp with seven strings. 

It is probable that these invading people found the original inhabitors of this land 
living at various levels of technology and culture, from the walled cities of Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa to the stone age dwellers, living in dense forest along the banks of the Ganga 
or in the cave dwellings of the Mahadeo Hills. At the Indus Valley cities, five thousand year 
old ruins reveal a highly developed society with mature knowledge of city planning, sanitation 
and evolved civic sense. Man in these cities had discovered the wheel and this had trans- 
formed his methods of transport and the tools with which he moulded his clay pots. Man 
had discovered geometry and had evolved simple tools for the measurement of angles, this 
enabled him to build walls with precision and accuracy. Man had learnt to grow and spin 
cotton, to weave and dye cloth, to mould clay and bronze figurines. He had discovered how 
to fashion gold into jewels with which to adorn his body and had delighted in the beauty 
of semi-precious stones—the agate, the crystal, the carnelian. 


A bronze female figure of great presence and beauty has been found at Mohenjo- 
daro with long limbs, wearing heavy bangles on arm and wrist. T'he face is primitive, 
the figurine has been cast in the cirê perdue process of casting bronze where the 
form was moulded in wax, coated in clay and then heated until the wax melted. 
The molten metal was then poured in to take the exact shape of the wax model. The 
figurine was later finished. 

Only two types of artifacts are absent in the Indus Valley cities—the instruments 
of war and the instruments with which to make music. Scenes of battle and of 
musicians do not appear in the pictographs found on the seals and painted pottery of 
the Indus Valley. 


The tremendous revolution in tools and technology of these early city dwellers 
must have been accompanied by intense intellectual and psychological activity. Man had 
learnt to communicate, he had invented language and a script. He had discovered meditation 
and the dimensions of his mind had widened. 

In the Indus Valley have been discovered marvellous miniatures carved seals of 
horned figures in meditation, fertility figurines involved with magic and ritual, animals: 
the elephant, the bull, the tiger, the buffalo and deer. The moulding of these figures indicates 
a mature and sensitive understanding of the plastic arts. The undeciphered script appears as 
visual statements within the space. Fish found in rivers are absorbed as symbols into the 
script. The perceptive energy revealed in these pictographs, the precision and control of line, 
the awareness of volume and form, the spaces created reveal the hand of skilled sculptors 
with a sensitive control of plastic form with an aware and developed feeling for pictorial 
presentation. 

The impact of a city confined within walls 15, however, visible in this Indus Valley 
art. The seal pictographs are confined to small spaces. Monumental forms have been reduced 
to miniatures—but the feeling of mass and volume survives. 

A number of stark terracotta figurines of woman with possible votive offerings to tree 
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or shrine have been found, with elaborate head-dress, moulded with primitive austerity, estab- 
lishing a direct unbroken tradition with terracotta figurines found in abundance in village 
societies today, used as offerings at village deity or shrine. This is equally true of the terracotta 
pots, the painted potsherds, the composite animals, the clay toycarts and the bird whistles— 
technology, form, colour, symbol and function, establishing an unbroken continuity of five 
thousand years— giving to the rural arts a time dimension where the past and present coalesce 
in the contemporary act of creation. | 

The Áryan invasions destroyed the cities of the Indus Valley and these storehouses 
of technology, symbol and art were dispersed. Everything that was strange, that did not 
conform that was alien to the Áryan worship and ritual was destroyed, even the great river 
bunds built by the Indus Valley people to harness the wayward life-giving waters of the Indus. 


Indra “set free the river path?— 


And again “The waters suddenly, like bellowing cattle 
descended and flowed on, down to the ocean" 


No one knows what happened to the peoples of the Indus Valley. Full fifteen hundred 
years of darkness descends on the Aryans and the original inhabiters of this land. 

Discoveries of copper hoards along the Ganges Valley and Orissa have indicated 
the presence of a people with knowledge of metal casting. In this the ancient *Mahàvana" 
- of the Ramayana have been found strange anthromorphic forms, swords, axes and harpoon 
heads. And in Mirzapur in the U.P., at Kaimur in the Mahadeo Hills, in remote caves 
stretching across the highlands of Central India have been found cave paintings of hunters, 
magicians, animals covering a span of ten thousand years or more, projecting some of the 
earliest art forms and symbols of India—linking these forms with contemporary tribal and 
village ritual painting. | 

It is certain that some of the peoples of the Indus Valley cities, scattered over the 
countryside, establishing small village communities continuing their worship and their magical 
rituals away from the path of the invading armies. 

It is also probable that large numbers of the peoples of the Indus Valley were 
absorbed by the invading Áryans into the tribe through marriage and through acceptance 
of artisan skills, bringing to the Aryan clan, mature technology and knowledge of building 
houses and planning of cities, of settled agriculture and of village societies, introducing into 
the consciousness of Aryan people, dark magic and incantations and the power to evoke and 
control the forces of nature. 

By the time the Mauryan landscape is revealed, we find a settled literate society, 
urban and highly organised, with artisan guilds and a mature technology—supported by settled 
villages and a fertile countryside. 2 

The seeds of the Indus Valley had travelled, germinated .and taken root. But there 
must have been large numbers of Indus Valley people, who with the desolation of their cities, 
fled in the face of the invader, carrying with them their knowledge of technology and memories 
of myth ritual and magic, carrying with them their gods and goddesses and ancient legends. 
In the frantic escape from the invader, in the centuries of persistent pressure, it is likely that 
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these fleeing people slowly lost their understanding of processes and technology, crafts that 
demanded a settled existence in order to survive and mature. But archaic memories survived 
—the intangible background of symbol and myth of Mantra and Mandala, of the ancient 
faces of the magician priesthood. These people perhaps sought refuge along the banks of the 
Narbada, in cave and forest, mingling with the cave peoples who lived in the Vindhya moun- 
tains in the forests and hills of Gujerat and Rajasthan—Bihar and Orissa—The Baigā, the 
Gonds, the Asuras, the Bhils, the Saoras. In the myths and legends of these ancient people, in 
their symbols, their worship and magical resources, possibly lie concealed the unconscious of 
the peoples of the Indus Valley. 

An examination of some of the seals of the Indus Valley, in juxtaposition with the 
rituals and magical arts of these tribals, reveals fascinating points of similarity. The famous 
horned figure of the Harappa culture has been identified as the earliest representation of 
Siva, Mahadeva as Pasupati, the Lord of the animals. The figure is ithyphallic, seated cross 
legged in the Yogic Padmasana. On the face is a mask reminiscent of the Kathakali masks. 
On his head rests a pair of wide horns, in between the horns there is a vertical projection 
which has been identified as sprouting corn or as matted hair. The figure sits in equilibrium, 
the breath indrawn, unconcerned with the animals that surround him—the elephant, the 
tiger, the rhinoceros, the bull and the deer. The undeciphered script is arranged horizontally 
over the head-dress, crowding space and suggesting the denseness of forest. 

The horned God occurs frequently on Indus Valley seals. He is shown standing 
framed in the branches of a peepul tree being worshipped by a horned figure. He appears 
on the copper tablets as a horned archer and there is another seal showing a horned figure 
wearing a mask, striking a tiger. 

A comparison of the head-dress of these horned figures with the bison horned Murias 
of Bastar reveals strange similarities. We have the identical balanced horns and from between 
them projects an elaborate peacock feather ornament. It is true that the wearing of bison 
horns amongst the Murias is associated with ritual dancing, but in the five thousand years 
that intervene between the two cultures is it not likely that only the outer symbolic form 
survives, the meaning and content of the symbol have vanished? 

Pasupati, Mahadeva, though accepted as a God by the tribal Baigas and Gonds, 
is not an indigenous deity. The Baigis, who consider themselves the original children of the 
Earth, say Mahadeva “Gomes from afar, he is a stranger." The legend associated with Him 
is a curious mixture of archaic myth and the impact of surrounding settled rural societies. 

In another Indus Valley seal again there is the horned figure under a feepul tree— 
another horned figure with a goat kneels before the tree and seven maidens stand below in 
ritual line. Gond myths contain stories of the seven Kanyang, the seven virgins, benevolent 
naiads of the forest and of water. 

The symbol of the seven maidens occur frequently in tribal myth and in the ritual 
observances of the Kulin homes of the Gangetic Valley. In the Muniapan shrines of South 
India, the seven maidens appear within the sacred square tensely modelled in one integral form. 

Anthropomorphic images of the deity do not exist in authentic tribal tradition. The 
shrine within the grove or within the hut is without an icon. | 

The power that vests in the Ancient Gods is evoked by the officiating magician 
priest, who, potent with energy in trance and dream, establishes the invisible kernel of power. 
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This spirit or God has no shape or form. It is the magician priest, vested with ancient authority, 
who stands between man and the dark terrifying faceless forces of nature. Is it not likely 
then that the horned and masked figures of the Indus Valley engaged in ritual acts are the 
ancient magician priests, the channels of communication rather than the primeval God- 
head itself? 

Surely a society with skilled craftsmen capable of moulding the splendid Indus 
Valley male torso and the dancer in bronze would have had numerous icons of the gods 
they worshipped. 

The absence of temple and shrine, the absence of icons in bronze and clay of this 
horned personality is significant and would support the view that these images represent 
the magician priest. 

There is another Indus Valley seal of a man holding apart two rampant tigers. 
The man stands erect, stretched to the scale of the animals. He is the controller and holder of 
power. In the Mahadeo Hills of Central India there is a cave painting depicting a similar 
theme. Here the hero wears an elaborate head-dress and holds at bay a long tailed tiger and 
a bull. Are these also representations of ancient magicians who, like the Baigā priest, have 
special intimacy and control over tigers, with the power to summon them from the forest, 
to catch them by the ear, into which they whisper their instructions; with the capacity to 
transform themselves into tigers at will? 

A detailed investigation of the Indus Valley material in relation to existing tribal 
art ritual myth and life may reveal new understanding of the ancient gods. 

Migrations from the North West of nomadic cattle rearers continued during the 
early centuries of this era. The Ábhiras, Ahirs/Gujaras, Kathis travelled over the length of 
India, settling along the banks of rivers, in deserts, in forests, carving kingdoms, ruling large 
tracts of territory, then sinking into oblivion, returning to forest glade and river bank, to 
the village and the countryside. 

Of these of prime importance to the flowering of this country and its rural arts were 
the Ahirs —the ancient Abhiras of the Mahabharata. Ahira means lover of snakes; from Ahi— 
snake; Hira —lover. 

Settling at Mathura on the banks of the Jamna, the Ahirs radiated over the length 
of the land, carrying their vigorous culture, their free society, their vision of the wanderer, 
to Gujerat, Rajasthan, Bihar, Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, Tamilnadu and Kerala. 

Rising to political power in the 2nd century, they ruled vast tracts of territory in Sau- 
rashtra, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh. By the fourteenth century, they had lapsed into oblivion. 

It is from a mingling of the Ahir and tribal backgrounds that the culture of Krishna 
of Mathura emerges; Krishna, the dark non-Aryan God who has filled the eyes, the ears and 
the hearts of the peoples of this country, Krishna, the dark one, the abundant giver, of the 
colour of clouds heavy with rain, the Mayon or Mayavan of the ancient Tamil Sangam 
Literature, Krishna" the word itself pregnant with early Aryan scorn, Krishna whose emer- 
gence was to supply the generating energy that was to saturate the countryside, transforming 
society, transforming the arts, introducing a new tempo, a new pulsation into the social and 
cultural forms and symbols of this ancient land. 

A description of the life of the Ahir people emerges from the Bhagavata Purana, the 
Harivamía, the numerous other texts that are records of early oral traditions. Though they 
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describe the life of the Ahir people, these descriptions would apply equally to the other cattle 
and sheep rearing cultures, the Gujaras, the Kathis, the Rabaris. | 

The landscape in the Bhagavata Purana was the dense forest grove and river bank; 
a landscape of birds and swarming bees, of thick grass and wild flowering trees, the amaltas, 
the mango, the champa. 

The cowherds delighted in decorating their bodies with garlands of marigolds 
and leaves, with feathers of the peacock and the white crow. They wore garments of yellow 
(Pitambara) the colour of amaltas blossoms and blue of wild water lilies. They used cosmetics. 
The Bhàgavata Purana describes them as boisterous singers and dancers; running after the 
shadows of birds, following the swan or crane and dancing amongst the peacocks. They 
gathered tender roots and wild fruit, converting flowers and leaves into plates on which to eat. 

The women were free and beautiful. They were shown sporting with cowherds 
in forest groves, bathing with them in the rivers, dancing the Rasa in the light of the autumn 
moon. They loved passionately and were loved with abandon. Today at cattle fair and 
festival in village hut and nomadic settlements, these free and vigorous people survive; with 
their worships, their love of colour, their songs and their dances; as described in the early 
texts, in the Harivamsa, the Bhagavata and the Balagopala Stuti. 

The culture of the Ahir woman today expresses itself through her understanding 
of colour and ornament. She wears clothes that are heavily embroidered and massive silver 
ornaments. She uses Kajal in her eyes deepening and darkening their moist intensity. She 
applies Mehandi in intricate patterns on her hands and feet and tattooes her body and face 
with geometric designs, with symbols of Krishna and the Gopis, with Rama’s bed and Sita’s 
heart. The Ahir woman decorates her home with cowdung, using the palms of the hand 
to create intricate pattern, using the seeds of wild bushes and pebbles to give texture to the 
cowdung plaster on wall, or floor. She paints auspicious symbols on the walls. The love of 
colour, decoration and ornament permeates the cattle culture of the Ahirs and the Kathis. 
At cattle fair and festival spread over the country you find oxen and cows decorated with 
turmeric and red powder. Cattle are ornamented with jewellery of flowers, beads, bells and 
mirror work. They are often adorned with peacock feathers or with multi-colour pompons. 
The horns are polished and painted yellow ochre, madder red or indigo blue. The tips of the 
horns are ornamented with bells and birds of brass. Embroidered clothes in geometric patch 
work designs in red and blue on a white ground or mirror embroidered in blues, yellows and 
deep reds are draped over the backs of cattle. 

The custom of painting the bodies of cattle is of ancient origin. In the Kuli pottery 
of the Chalcolithic period, bulls are painted with stripes. | 

The painting of the bodies of cattle with outstretched palm and stripes and even 
with the words “Ram Ram” is found all over India, particularly on days of sacred festivals 
like Holi, Govardhan, Gopa Ashtami etc. Badagas during Pongal adorn their houses with 
pictures of bulls and cows drawn in woodash. 

A tradition of the folk (desi) music of the Abhiras has existed from the Early centuries 
of this era. The Brihaddesi, a treatise on desi music of the 7th century, mentions the music of 
the Abhiras. The *Abhiri Raga” is symbolised in Ragini Paintings as an Ahir maiden, a 
Naga Kanya, playing with serpents in thick forests. 

The songs of the Ahirs are known as "Birhàs", the song of the separated. These 
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romantic ballads have themes of Krishna, of love and elopement, of heroes victorious in battle, 
of Pauranic Gods and their erotic adventures. The songs are sung with the hand held to the 
ear to catch the last liquid note, the resounding echo that floats over river bank and hill. The 
“Birhā” is a call to the loved one, the enchanted one; it is a call to cattle, to the calf straying 
away from the herd. The most famous of these songs in Avadhi is the Lorikagan that recounts 
the story of the loves of Lorik, an Ahir of the Mithila country, for Chanda the wife of Sridhara, 
an Ahir. Being cursed by Parvati, Sridhara becomes impotent and Chandi loves Lorik and 
elopes with him. Sridhara pursues the couple, fights and is killed by Lorik. The young couple 
then go to Mahapatya Dusadh, the chief of the gamblers, and in a game of dice Lorik loses 
Chanda to the master gambler along with all his wealth. Chanda argues with Dusàdh that her 
ornaments did not form part of the stake and the play is resumed. Chanda sits before the eyes 
of Dusádh and exposes her body. Dusadh intoxicated by Chandà's nakedness loses control 
of the game and is defeated by Lorik, who later kills him. 

In the Varna Ratnàkara, a Maithili text of the fourteenth century, there is mention of 
"Lorika" a legend of the Ahirs being performed as a dance. Some of the earliest illustrated 
manuscripts of the fifteenth century in Avadhi illustrate this legend. 

Krishna is the hero god of the Ahirs; they also worship Devi, the Sakti, in her 
thousand forms. 

Ihe Rabaris of Gujerat and Saurashtra worship “Jog Maya” and the Goddess 
“Mungi”. The Rabari priests sing “Chandas” in her praise but these are wordless “bols”, 
for the Goddess is dumb and her worship is through abstract sound. In Vrajabhūmi, the 
ancient Ahir home, women bathe in the Jamna in the first nine days of the bright fortnight 
of the month of Ašvin and worship images of the Devi which they draw on the banks of the 
river. The Ahirs also worship their deified heroes of the race—one of the most important of 
these is Birnáth in Mirzapur, U.P. His shrine is a platform of clay on which are erected one, 
three or five rudely carved wooden images. The function of this deity is to protect cattle. 


CROSS FERTILIZATION: 

The period between the destruction of the Indus Valley cities and the early centuries of this 
era was a time of great cultural flexibility. An era that witnessed the cross fertilization of peoples, 
culture patterns, rituals, art and technology. 

The Atharva Veda, compiled many centuries after the Rig Veda, contains magical 
spells and incantations. The language, the rituals, the concerns have altered signifying the 
absorption and integration into the contours of the Aryan mind of the elemental forces and 
dark concerns with magic and power inherent and indigenous to the peoples who confronted 
them. The Atharva Veda speaks of the Vratyas, non-sacrificers and worshippers of Eka Vratya 
(the single principle), a sect that practised neither agriculture nor trade, wore woollen clothes 
and moulded bow and arrow. The Atharva Veda narrates the great efforts made to absorb these 
non-sacrificers into the orthodox cult through the performance of the Vratya Stoma ceremony; 
after the performance of which groups of Vratyas became eligible for social intercourse 
with the Aryans. The Vrata ceremonies that occupy an important part of contemporary 
Hindu ritual as also of Tantric observances can be traced to the ancient Vratyas of the 
Atharva Veda. 

Intermarriage between the Aryans and aboriginal tribes appears to have been com- 
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mon. Efforts were, however, made to give to these illicit unions respectability, by giving them 
the status of Gandharva marriages. 

The Katha Sarit Sagara, a compendium of ancient story recorded in the roth century, 
relates the marriage of a Naga prince, Kirti Sena, to a Brahman girl. The child of the marriage 
is Gunádhya, the author of the Katha Sarit Sagara. The original tales were recorded by 
Gunadhya in the Paisacha language. The Paisachas were aboriginal tribes regarded as demons 
by the early invading Aryans. The recorded tales of Gunadhya were rejected by King Sata- 
vahana because they were in a barbarous tongue. Gunadhya in despair retired to the forest 
and under vow of silence recited the tales to animals, who gathered in ecstasy to hear his stories. 

The Katha Sarita Sagara also recounts the marriage of Sridhara, a Malwa Brahman of 
Pataliputra, to Sundari, daughter of a Savara chief. There are also countless legends amongst 
aboriginal tribes of such marriages. The Baigás and Gonds, ancient tribal communities of 
middle India, have stories of marriages of Baiga and Gond princes to Bráhman, Ahir, and 
Kshatriya girls. There are records of a Vaisali King marrying a Vaishya girl. Amongst the 
Kshatriyas there were marriages to Charanas, the daughters of the bards of the Rajput kings 
The daughters of these marriages were known as Deva Putris. 

Marriages between Kshatriyas and girls from nomadic families were also fairly 
common. The ballads of the Kathis, an ancient nomadic tribe of cattle rearers found in Cutch 
and Saurashtra, known to the Mahabharata, record the marriage of Rupande, daughter of a 
Kathi chief Visalo Patgar, to Verawalji, a local Rajput chief. 

In the legends of the ancient Adimjati peoples, the Bhils of Middle India and the 
Chenchus of Andhra, are memories of marriages between their dark daughters and the Gods 
who came from afar. 

The Bhils, the Vanaputras, sons of the forest, claim descent from the union between 
Siva dwelling in the thick Vindhya jungles and a wild and lovely forest girl. 

The Chenchus of Andhra, the Adi Chenchus claiming existence from a time im- 
memorial carry archaic memories of a darkling Chenchu forest girl, the Chenchita, falling in 
love and marrying Siva when as a Кігаќа he meditated in forest caves. Siva in his Kirata 
form is known to the Chenchus as Chenchu Malliah. This tribal legend is illustrated on a 
bas-relief in the Sri Sailam temple, near the settlement of the Chenchus in which Siva 
as the hunter is shown killing a tiger with a thrust of his trident. With him is his Chenchu 
bride dressed in leaves as a forest woman; she holds arrows in her hand and is followed 
by four dogs. 

The Lepakshi murals depict the same legend—Siva as Kirata strikes the wild pig, 
behind him is his Chenchita, dark and slender with leaves in her hair. 

The Chenchu ballads and dances also contain an ancient legend of the union of a 
Chenchu girl to Narsirhha, the lion-faced Avatara of Vishnu. In the Chenchu ballad the dark 
naiad of the forest challenges the lion-faced stranger. 


Chenchita: Figure of lion and man combined 
How are you worthy of me? 
Away with your dalliance 
Beware of my piercing dart 
Flee to your mountain fast. 
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O girl of elephant gait, 

With bodice of rubies and pearls 
My chest heaves 

to hold you in embrace 

I am the Lord of the Bhadra hill. 
The daughter of the Mountain King 
Parvati is all praise for me 

The King of Gods Lord Indra 
Offers worship unto me. 

But parted from you, I cannot remain 
Awake, I cannot endure 

And sleep will not come to my eyes. 


Before she accepts the Godman, the Chenchu girl challenges Narasimha. 


Chenchita: 


Nrisimha: 


Chenchità: 


Nrisimha: 


Chenchita: 


Nrisimha: 


Can you climb the trees 

Can you clear the shrubs 

Can you get me honey 
Guarded by the buzzing bees? 


Trees can I climb 

Birds can I hit 

And sweet honey from the bees 
Can I get you sure. 


Can you pierce the jungle growth 
Can you get into the thicket tough 
Can you strike the elephant 

With thy fist, O! lion of a man? 


I can foot the wood all over 

Every kind of fruit will I bring 

And all the hill streams can I swim 

Every water fowl and beast can I bring 

To the Lord of Chenchu tribe shall I bow 
With the Chenchu folk in amity shall I live. 


Can you get me the peacocks 
With their slant and slyish neck? 


Certainly, my beloved, 
elieve me, I swear here and now 
I shall ever by your word abide. 
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On the satisfactory conclusion of these tests in the immediate presence of Sikhinaya- 
kudu, the Chenchu Chief, the father of Chenchulakshmi, surrounded by all the rank and 
file of the valiant Chenchus, the romantic alliance was finally scaled. 


THE ORAL TRADITION: 

One of the most potent factors of the cross fertilization of cultural strands has been the oral 
tradition that has carried gods, story, symbol, song, dance, picture to distant villages in India, 
creating a common myth, composite symbol and ritual and establishing channels of com- 
munication and identity. 

The bardic tradition is an ancient one. The Aryan bards were the Rishis, Bhrigu and 
Agastya, Vasishtha and Valmiki. Hymns of Rig Veda were composed by the priests, the 
bards, in which Aryan heroes and gods were magnified to heroic proportions. The dread bardic 
curse the “Trāgā” originates from Vedic times. “The Trága" that was to give to bards and 
“СҺагапаз” immunity from attack and freedom to travel the countryside. 

The Vedic bards attached to the courts were known as Katha Váchaks, Sütas and 
Magadhas. These were the court minstrels as also the official chroniclers and guarders of the 
royal genealogies. 

The oral tradition was not confined to the Vedic seers. The non-Aryan Vrátya 
priests mentioned in the Atharva Veda “were priests of non-Vedic fertility cults who travelled 
from place to place in a cart with a woman who served as a prostitute and a musician who 
sang and danced at the ritual and rites performed by the priests.” 

Bards were known in early Tamil Sangam literature; the Koothars were actor singers 
in ballet like compositions, the Panars were associated with harlots, Parunnars were war 
ards attached to the king and Viraliyars were female bards attached to the queen. In Kerala, 
dance rituals connected with Bhagvati—the “Chakiar Koothu" is performed by the Chakiar 
caste who claim descent from the Siitas, the ancient story tellers of the Mahabharata. 

The epic poems the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, Pauránic stories, legends that sustained 
the Krishna myth as well as tribal legend and magical ritual travelled by word of mouth 
through the vast lands of India. In valley, on mountain tops, in desert and dense forest the 
stories and rituals reached, permeating landscape, forcing their way, finding their levels and 
their language of picture and symbol, using all the creative media known to man; song, 
dance, mime, drama, picture and icon to give to the participating listeners and viewers a 
multiple exposure to ancient myth and ritual, creating a simultaneity of experience, establish- 
ing and recreating the myth, giving it contemporaneity, touching heart, eye and ear, transform- 
ing the background; reaching all people, the tribal man, the woman in Kulin society, reaching 
the lowly, the outsider. 

The Charana bards were the chroniclers of the ancient Sürya Varnši and Chandra 
Varhái clans of the Rajputs. The Charana songs describe the glories of Rajput lineage, the heroic 
deeds of their warriors, and the beauty, chastity and courage of the queens and princesses. 

In Saurashtra the daughters of Charanas, Deva Putris, were installed as goddesses. 
A legend of Bahucharaji, one of the famous Sakti pithas of Gujerat, associates the origin of the 
goddess to a Charana girl, the daughter of Bapal of the Maru Charana clan, who came from the 
village Ujala situated in Marwad. Bahucharà and her two sisters were attacked by Bapaiya, 
a Koli plunderer at Shaukatpur; to save themselves from rape and abduction, the sisters 
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killed themselves. Bahuchara cut off her breasts with the sword carried by Charana women and 
pronounced the dread “Trāgā” on the Koli bandit, cursing him and prophesying that he 
would become impotent. Bapaiya begged forgiveness, and the dying Chárana girl realizing that 
the Traga having been called forth could not be recalled, advised Bapaiya to install and worship 
her as a goddess. Bahuchara also promised that any eunuch who would stay at her shrine 
dressed as a woman and worship her as a goddess would attain salvation. 

The shrine of the goddess has no icon, Bahucharà is worshipped through the symbol 
of a Sri Yantra, originally made of crystal but now made of silver. The Yantra of the Goddess 
is clothed in magnificent garments the changing colours of which reflect the changing seasons. 
The draped form of the goddess establishes the presence but the form is empty and at the heart 
is the sacred diagram potent with power. The Yantra of the goddess is rarely revealed to the 
worshipper. 

The Bangaras аге a sect of the Charana community; they are the wanderers of the 
forest who because of their traditional immunity from attack have added trade to their original 
occupation of singing and story telling. For centuries, they have travelled from court to court 
seeking patronage and trade. The Bangáras were protected from attack by the sacred custom 
of “Chand? of killing themselves and cursing their assailants with the dread fate of being 
haunted by their ghosts. 


Col. Tod identifies the Charanas as belonging to the tribe Chuckolia (Kacheli) who 
were Bangaras by profession, though poets by birth. Because of the sacred character 
of their ancestry, the immunity extended to their goods and saved them from all 
imposts; so that in process of time they became the free traders of Rajputana. 


The Bangárás have been the fertilizers of tribal society. Penetrating dense forests 
and mountains, their caravans brought artifacts and the produce of the city to interior tribal 
villages, bringing with them imagery and landscape, custom and ritual, gods and legends, 
language and morality, songs and dances. Taking back to settled village and city the rituals, 
magic, legends and myth, the ways of love and freedom inherent in tribal society. 

The Bangaris are found over large areas of Southern and Western India. They have 
acted not only as poets and traders, but also have played an essential part as carriers in the 
supply system of armies. 

The tribal kings of Middle India also had an ancient bardic tradition. The Gond 
Rajas who ruled kingdoms upto the 17th century at Mandla, Deogarh and Betul, had 
attached to the courts the Pardhans, who were the official genealogists and musicians of the 
tribe. They recounted the ancient stories of the Gond hero kings and warriors. They were the 
priests and diviners and in time absorbed into their epics and ballads Hindu legends and Gods 
and even Hindu morality. 

The Pardhan of today worships his musical instrument, the Bana, as the God Bara 
Pen. *As his sacred books to a Brahmin, as his scales to a Bania, as his plough to a Gond, 50 
is the Bana to the Pardhàn." The Bana of the Pardhàns is a simple instrument, richly decorated 
. with bells, peacock feathers and balls of coloured wool. The Pardhan singers describe it with 
ecstasy; the wood used for the Bana is from Kochi Kochar, the magic forests where gods and 
fairies live. The Bana is made in the shape of the tortoise, the bamboo used is part of the 
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maiden Basmolin Kanaiya, the beautiful girl who lives in the bamboo clump; the leather is 
from the skin of the Surhi cow, the hair used to swing the bow comes from the tail of the 
great mythical horse Hansraj—(The Pardhans—Shamrao Hivale). The. bow is the fiddle's 
bridegroom. “Аз when a man rides his love, there 1s sweet music, so when the bow climbs on 
the Bana our ears are filled with beauty.’ 

It is said that on the day that the wonderful new music was made for the first time 
in the house of the Gond brothers, the Pardhàn was shy at the beginning. But he played so 
divinely that the Three Worlds were enchanted and even Narayan Deo stood watching in 
amazement. Then the Pardhàn went mad and forgot his shyness; he danced ecstatically 
with his Bana and produced sounds never heard in the world before. On that day three new 
Pars, sounds or combinations of sounds, were created —Sarseti Par, Narayan Par and Pujwan 
Par. In the Pardhàn minstrels, their ballads and their legends, the impulses and memories of 
the settled village and the tribal coalesce. This is revealed with intensity in their favourite 
ballad of Lakshmana and Macchander Kanya. Lakshmana, the faithful brother of Rama, is 
the “Dewar”, the brother-in-law of Sita. The Dewar is a universal symbol in village and tribal 
society of the permissible. The Dewar has special privileges, his elder brother's wife can con- 
tinue with him an erotic dialogue. In certain areas, on the husband's death it is the right of the 
younger brother to marry the widow. But Lakshmana is also in the classical tradition, the 
symbol of the austere and faithful brother; the Áryan social norms and the rural erotic permis- 
sibility create the theme and reveal what takes place when the classical is exposed and in- 
tegrated into the rural idiom. 

The Ojhyals are magicians and the bards of the lesser Gonds. They have a subsidiary 
occupation, that of fowlers. They wander from village to village and before the huts of tribal 
people as well as in non-tribal settlements they sing of the Gond gods and heroes; dancing 
with mafjjiras in their hands, bells at their ankles and long feathers of jungle birds in their hair. 

The Bhopas are the magician bards of the Bhils of Rajasthan. They travel through 
the countryside with a long painted scroll the **Pabuji Ka fad". The scroll is about fifteen feet 
long, in the centre is the main figure, the portrait of Sri Pabuji himself painted in strong 
colours of red, black, olive and yellow ochre. Surrounding: the main figure are warriors, 
scenes of battle, horses and lions and tigers, heroic incidents that illustrate the legend. The 
performances are held at night. The scroll is stretched, oil lamps are lighted and the Bhopa 
sings his story. And as he sings the incidents are illustrated by the woman who accompanies 
him, the lamp is held up the cloth and the figures of warriors on horseback, animals and birds 
are illuminated. The woman joins in the refrain sings with the Bhopa and at times dances. 

In Bengal and Bihar, Jadu Patuās are the bards of the Santals, who carry their 
painted pats depicting scenes from Pauranic legends of the creation of the world and their 
tribe, from village to village, reciting stories and illustrating the legends with magic, dance 
and picture. 


THE APABHRAMSA TRADITION AND THE DESI: 

By the то century the city culture of Northern India was firmly established. Pataliputra, 

Kasi, Prayag, Ujjain, were flourishing cities with temples and palaces and were centres of the 

arts and literature. The Varnas—castes were clearly defined and caste flexibility was at an end. 
It was a period of comparative peace and security. The invasions of the Greeks, the 
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Kushànas, the Hünas, the Gurjars had been met and the challenge absorbed in art and 
society. At the level of the city the integration of the Áryan and indigenous streams of culture 
was complete. 

The flowering of the great Brahmanic tradition had sparked an awakening in the 
fields of poetry, music, the arts and philosophy, enriching man's life and sensibilities. Man's 
concern with meditation and self-knowing had revealed vast dimensions of consciousness and 
had brought to art comprehension of space and skillness, movement and passivity. This was 
to create within the great tradition splendid architecture, tremendous sculpture, great painting. 
As in all monumental art, it was vision, the direct seeing, listening, feeling that projected the 
supreme image, later to be followed by complex theories of art, evolved to shape and make 
permanent the truths revealed to the artisan sage. Within this tradition, the artisan community 
with its *Srenis" or guilds had taken shape. Great schools of hereditary craftsmen flourished 
under the patronage of the royal courts. The medium of learning were formulae in Sanskrit 
verse and diagrams and sketches. The tradition was the alphabet, the training in the syntax 
of ornament, in the discipline of tools and materials. 

The Katha Sarit Sagara portrays the life, moralities and beliefs of people living in the 
roth century in the Ganga-Jamna Doab. It was a city orientated culture. The caste aristocrat 
lived a life of refinement, sophistication, ease and luxury. He was proficient in the arts, in 
literature and music; and was even encouraged to write poetry, to paint and to mould sculp- 
ture. His love life was spelt out in numerous works on erotics. With the Manusmriti and the 
Dharma Sastras woman's position was clearly defined. The germ of male supremacy inherent 
in the Aryan creed had established itself and had evolved the religious and moral norms, the 
legal and social institutions through which to operate. “Woman, according to most authorities 
was a minor at law. Dependant in turn on father, husband and son." The ideals of Indian 
womanhood had crystalised into the archetypal obedient and faithful wives, Sita and Savitri. 

By the time of the Smritis Vedic learning was closed to women. 

Literature and art in North India after the tenth century slowly lost its tenseness and 
grew static and even imitative. The energy charged vision which had given the creative 
processes form and meaning gradually grew, confined to stylized descriptions of woman's 
beauty and man's passion. The symbol of bird, of flower and fruit lost symbolic intensity and 
slowly became formal ornaments used to richen and decorate the verse. The concern had 
shifted to adornment, to detail, to idea and to dialectics, treatise on aesthetics replaced direct 
perceptive vision. 

In the stretching flat countryside that encircled at depth the cities, in mushrooming 
village and field, the ancient stream continued to flow made dense with the potency of the 
peoples of the Indus Valley, of nomadic tribes, of the Aryan invasions, of ancient man living 
in cave or forest; a cyclic movement timed to the seasons and harvesting concerned with ritual 
defence against the malignant forces of horror, disease, and death. Е 

Village societies reflected the crystallisation of the caste structure in the cities. The 
technological and economic life of the village community operated through the vernacular 
form of the artisan guild. Habits, attitudes, the colour of the skin, ethnic backgrounds and 
technological proficiency determined caste and function. But a flexibility continued permitting 
the continual process of absorption of new ethnic groups, peoples who fled after defeat 1n war, 
seeking shelter and anonymity in the countryside. 
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A peoples’ language, Prakrit had developed in villages in the early part of this century. 
A growing rural population demanded a language, art, music and ritual that could compre- 
hend, contain and communicate the texture of rural sensibilities. The absorption of the classi- 
cal, its quickening in contact with the complex rural unconscious and aesthetic and its trans- 
formation and projection was the process that established the Apabhramsa, the des, the verna- 
cular, that was to express itself through literature, art, music and epic performance. That was 
to transform the Brahman Devas into the Devatis, the village godlings. 

At the village or forest shrine of the Mata, the Deuta, or the tribal hero, in the worship 
of river washed stones and trees the aboriginal priest the Baiga presided. The potency of his 
magic and his right to act as an intermediary between man and the God source of power was 
recognised and accepted by the villager and the householder living in sheltered society. The 
Tantric doctrine of the *Agamas", and the **Nigamas", the fierce ecstatic worship of Sakti 
through Mantra and ritual act had permeated at depth into the Hindu unconscious. This 
worship was available to all, the Sudra, outsider and the woman. The Brahmanic Gods were 
worshipped but alongwith their worship at other deeper levels, the worship of the pre-Vedic 
deities continued through Mantras, ritual Mandalas and Vratas (observances). 

In these Vrata rites and observances, the woman and the man directly invoked the 
power of the goddess, awakened the Sakti, the energy of the Goddess, in symbol, stone, tree, 
Ghata (water pot), or empty place, by ritual act and symbolic sacrifice, through Mantras, 
through drawing the Mandala on wall and ground, through worship of the Yantra of the 
Goddess, through the symbol of sprouting corn (jawara), through song and dance and the 
profuse use of turmeric and red ‘Gulal’ the adornments of the mother. Arthur Avalon in his 
“Principles of Tantra" writing of the Kunarnava Tantra mentions: “Arya women designing 
images of deotas on winnowing fan with vermilion, sandal, Durvà grass and Atap rice in 
Pujas and Vratas of Mangalchandi and Kulachandi, on walls, in Puja, Vrata and other 
religious rites in Mandalas (Sarvatobhadra), on slabs of metal, wood or stone, in the head and 
the heart." The attribute by the Goddess was “‘Jagriti”, awakeness, in that was the energy and 
power and the concern of the worshipper was to ensure through meditation, observances and 
ritual act that the Sakti, the energy, so awakened was not dissipated or dispersed. “The form 
of the Goddess was born of Yantra, made manifest by Japa and awakened by Mantra Sakti.” 

There are many tales in the Katha Sarit Sagara illustrating the worship of people in 
forest and city. Siva was the prime deity, the Matas, the mothers, in their myriad forms were 
feared and worshipped. The ancient forest shrine of Durga as Vindhya-Vasini—she who 
dwells in the Vindhya—was frequently mentioned. The heroes of the tales in the Katha Sarit 
Sagara had an ambivalent attitude to the dark mother worship of the Sabaras and Pulindas, 
worship that included human sacrifice. There were tales of the Vetalas who had supernatural 
powers and haunted burning grounds, Bhütas who took human shape and who could only 
be detected by their inability to cast shadows, their fear of burning turmeric and their 
nasal intonations. ' 

In one of the tales Bhairava becomes one with the village deity Bhairon, the terrifying 
one, dances and sports at midnight in the forests with the fearful mothers (tribal and village 
attitude to Cherul and Bhüta). 

Krishna is hardly mentioned in the Katha Sarit Sagara. In this ocean of story the 
Krishna legend leaves no mark. The name of Radha has not yet assumed any significance. 
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The Bhagavata Purdna was recorded in the roth century, but the legends do not appear to have 
impregnated the life and thoughts of rural people. The Radha-Krishna consciousness has not 
been born. Another two hundred years were to lapse before Jaydeva's Gita- Govinda exploded 
over India, transforming and quickening the Krishna legend. Bringing to the psycho-erotic 
consciousness of the peoples of India a new Rasa born of Radha’s passion. 

What happened? How did Hindu society, with its rigid moral codes evolved from 
the Artha Sastra and Manusmriti, permit Radha with her free erotic passion and abandon? 
How did the liquid sounds of Radha take their place with Sita in the mouths of the peoples 
of the Indo-Gangetic Valley? A wanton Radha who had abandoned husband and family to 
seek her dark skinned lover, dressed in wild yellow, the colour of falling amaltas blossoms; 
seeking him in forest and river bank; dancing with him in the moonlight in forest glades; 
seeking him with a hundred nuances of erotic mood. 

The attitude of caste society to the Gopis in the Bhagavata Purana was critical of their 
moral abandon. Uddhava, a householder from Mathura speaks of them as Vanachari— 
wanderers of the forest—and Vyabhicharadushita—corrupted. 

How was this corrupted image made the central theme of art and worship? How did 
Krishna, the non-Aryan tribal hero, become the prime deity breaking barriers of caste, creed, 
language and society? 

Between the 11th and 13th centuries, cataclysmic events were to shatter the settled 
culture patterns of society in the cities of North India. Muslim invasions penetrated in depth 
along the northern river valleys. Mohammed Ghazni destroyed the temple of Somnath in 
1025, Mohammed Ghori and his generals penetrated to the interior of Bengal in the 12th 
century. Iltumish laid waste the ancient temple of Mahakala (Siva as everlasting time) at 
Ujjain in the beginning of the 13th century. The impact of these invasions on the cultural 
life of North India was cataclysmic. The invaders sought not only political power but attack- 
ed at depth the Hindu unconscious; cities fell in the path of the invader, temple and icon 
were shattered, centres of learning and the arts devastated. The sounds of the Sanskrit 
chants grew dim. 

Confronted by this total onslaught, deprived of the patronage of royal courts and 
religious endowments, faced with insecurity and destruction, there was a withdrawal of intel- 
lectual life to interior rural societies, far from the invading armies. Saints, poets, painters, 
craftsmen, musicians fled seeking sanctuary and anonymity to the forests across rivers and 
mountains, to Mithila, Bankura, Saraikela, Bhramaur, to the Maikal Hills, and other oasis 
where the palm of the invader did not reach. | 

An ancient and sophisticated tradition, classical in vision and direction, found itself 
exposed to a robust landscape, to forest tribes the Baigà, the Gond, the Saora, the Bhil, and to 
pastoral nomads, the Ahirs. Poets who had sung of Royal heroes, and beautiful women, of 
entangled relationships and romantic and sophisticated love found themselves confronted with 
a free and passionate man-woman relationship; where the girl was innocent, yet full of 
abandon, where she sang and danced and participated actively in erotic play, where there was 
a naked laughing joyous acceptance of the act of love : 


“O Creator honour to Thee who didst create the folds of the dress where 
lovers meet.” 
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and again 
My singer, 
From that earthen drum 
What sweet music you bring 
From the earthen drum of my body 
Who can bring such music 
As you, my singer? 
Take, take me in your arms, 
Sling me about your neck, 
Play on me, on my body 
Till I give the drum's sweet note. 


Language was the first to reflect the new ethos. The tribal “Nandan Van"—the forest 
of delight, the Madhuban— "forest of honey”, the cloud dark flowing Jamna waters, the pea- 
cock feather in the Chelik's hair, the Dadaria, the love songs of the forest, the Biraha, the song 
of the wanderer, flowed into classical Sanskrit poetry, releasing it from the confines of orna- 
ment and sophistication and city morality. 

The tribal Karmà Songs, the staccato sound of drumbeats, the sound of cows return- 
ing to the village in the twilight, the cry of the parrot and the koel entered the verse, the 
vowels and consonants came alive, transforming the Chhanda, the meter. 

The raw material, the footholds of perception that created the Krishna image was 
the dark long limbed **Banbasi" (Ban = forest; basi = dweller) youth, the Ahir, the Gond, 
the Baigà, the Santal, the peacock feathers in his hair, with his limbs alive to dance and song, 
with his identity with the forest, with bird, tree and animal, with his wild passion and his 
fierce love. A Baigā **Dadaria" singing of a young ‘“‘Chelik” evokes the erotic energy of Krishna 
the pastoral god: 


*He comes from the house as lightning flickers in the sky. 
His hair is tied in a knot on one side. 
He stands shining in the court. 
What is he doing standing in the court? 
What is the boy doing? He is shining like the lightning. 
He is standing on tip-toe playing on the flute, 
He leaps in the air as he beats on his drum. 
Come, let us go and listen to his flute." 


and again 
“O my love when I see your beauty 
I laugh aloud for joy." 


Jaydeva wrote the Gita-Govinda in the 12th century. It is a love poem in Sanskrit 
on the erotic play of Radha and Krishna. Jaydeva creates Rādhā and in the process breaks 
away from the classical interpretation of love for Radha is not the faithful heroine of classical 
literature who is wooed and shyly surrenders; Radha is the JVayika expressing her passion 
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through many moods. She is the virgin, she the newly awakened to love, she the desolate one, 
she the experienced in love's melody. She seeks her lover and lies with him in abandon in forest 
glade or river bank. She is passionate and unashamed. 

х А surge of erotic energy impregnates the Ashiapadi of the Gita-Govinda. The Padavalis 
or musical interludes are sung in various Кагаз to create the changing moods of Radha. The 
Raga Vasanta narrates the love play of Radha and Krishna. In the Raga Bhairavi, Radha 
rebukes Krishna for his faithlessness. The Raga Karnataka is tuned to Radha’s misery. 

There is an integration of sound, colour, mood and meaning; rhyming and allitera- 
tion, a repetition of tonal words and words vibrant with colour are used to give life and energy 
to the verse. There is an acute observation of nature, of mango groves and jasmine glades, of 
breezes heavy with perfume, of peacocks, clouds and flowering trees. These erotic symbols 
are impregnated with a tense perceptive energy, made eloquent by the superb quality of 
the melody. 

The Gita-Govinda in song, painting and rural opera travelled to Kerala, Assam, 
Orissa, Gujerat, Rajasthan, Mithila, and Mathura. In Kerala Jayadeva’s Ashtapadi became 
the inspiration source for the Krishna Attam, the Ashtapadi Attam and the Atta Katha. The 
fierce, terrifying indigenous art forms of Kerala integrated with the tempo and mood of the 
verses of Jaydeva, projecting the Krishna theme through mime and dance. The actors wore 
masks and the performances were held at the time of Krishna Jayanti at the Guruvayur 
temple. These masked figures of Krishna and Radha appear in the wood carvings in the masks 
and temple clothes in village temples of Kerala. They travelled to Tamilnadu and Andhra 
and appear on the temple cloth of Kalahasti and Nagapattam. 

A stream of vernacular poetry in Braj Buli, Maithili, Bhojpuri and Avadhi, Avahatta 
or Desi Bhasha, based on the loves of Radhà-Krishna followed Jaydeva. Poetry tuned to the 
moods of love, evolving symbol, theme and situation in melodious language and emotion that 
impregnated the consciousness of the peoples of India. 

Vidyàpati wrote his famous Padabali in Mithila in Bihar in the 14th century. His 
songs further delineated the moods of erotic love. Radha is the central theme, the symbol of 
all women, delicate, tender, shy, wanton and abandoned in surrender. 

The songs of Vidy4pati continued through the centuries to be sung in every Maithili 
home and are one of the major theme sources of the contemporary lyrical paintings that ap- 
pear on the mud walls of the Brahman and Kāyastha Kulin homes of Mithila. 

It was Chaitanya and Vallabhachiri in the 16th century, the two religious saints 
from Bengal and Andhra, who took the Krishna legend and to the erotic added a dimension of 
ecstatic worship—Bhakti. Chaitanya in his Lila Sankirtanas, through frenzied group song and 
dance brought Krishna-Radha to the peoples of Bengal irrespective of caste or creed. 

Vallabhachari, a Telugu saint who lived in the 16th century, came to the Vraj 
Bhumi and Mathura and taught the Pushti cult of Bhoga, Lila and Seva where Krishna 
was the beloved and his devotees man or woman were the Gopis. The rituals of the Pushti- 
marga included Kirtanas—community singing of the loves of Krishna-Radha in Vraj Bhasha; 
the Rasa Lilas—the ritual dances of Vraj and the Seva which consisted of devotional acts 
where the icon of Krishna was given ritual baths, clothed in rich garments in colours that 
changed with the seasons, decked with jewellery of precious stones and intricate ornaments 
of jasmine and lotus; the God participated in the festivals, was placed on a swing, was put to 
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sleep and offered delicate foods. Around this worship a number of crafts of painting, paper 
cutting, jewellery, toy making and embroidery developed. 

In the 16th century with the Ashtachhapa including the blind poet bard Sürdaàsa, a 
new erotic poetry, rich in landscape, creating its own language, a juxtaposition of musical 
vowels and consonants, a vernacular of vivid word pictures; had come into being that was to 
fill the eyes and hearts of people with rapture, establish the “Rasavritti” of Radha-Krishna, 
that was to project through “Padas” and painted picture and embroidery, through song, 
dance and rural opera, the tautness of the cloud dark Krishna as the “Nat Natya, Rasika, 
Kavara". That was to bring into language and painting the “Tat Kar" of the Kathak dancer, 
the bols of the Mridanga. That was to generate pulsations of erotic energy that in time psycho- 
logically and emotionally freed woman from the old classical canvas. 

This love poetry of Vraj Bhümi rendered in narration, mime, song, dance and 
painted scroll was taken by communities of Charanas, the Dadhis or Rasadharis of Mathura 
to the vast countryside where in the light of oil lamps, in front of temple or at village АКћагаѕ, 
under flowering mango and amaltas, the story of Radha-Krishna was enacted, the passionate 
retelling of the legend making it alive and contemporary. 

The age of the monumental tradition of architecture and sculpture was over. The 
vernacular art of the ‘doha’, the Natya and the Chitra had taken its place. The illustrated 
manuscripts of the romantic erotic legends the Mrigavati, the Laur-Chanda, the Chaurapafichasikà, 
the recounting of the Krishna story created a new narrative art, an art that was visual and in 
movement. À transient tradition of the spoken word and song was in the process of being 
recorded through the written word and illustration. Chatra was born of the frozen stances of 
dance and song, pictures appeared on festive occasions on cloth, on pot, on paper, on the clay 
walls of village huts, but the mood was impermanent, the chitra was whitewashed over, dis- 
appearing, but continuing to dwell in the eyes and hands of women, in perceptive storehouses 
of tradition. This was а “desi” art concerned with the present of existence, a happening, 
a lla, where men and women embrace, the flute is heard, birds fly, the tiger roars, clouds are 
filled with thunder, the landscape is fluid with changing season. 
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Two Gandharan Masterpieces 


During the last fifteen years, new attempts have been made by several eminent scholars, to 
solve the so far unsolved problem of Gandharan art. Few sound books have been published 
proposing the one or the other solution." But the basic problem as to when, how and where the 
school started its first paths remains unsolved. So it was for the famous controversy concerning 
the road or the roads followed by the well known trade between East and West through which 
this influence travelled. I discussed that in detail previously? and this is not the scope of the 
present article. 

No one can touch the Gandhàran problem without a very profound knowledge of 
the historical background. No art has ever been related with its historical context as this 
Indian art, narrating as it does the story of Buddha by Indian artists, but in contact with 
other forms and another aesthetic. It is wrong to try to put labels on this peculiar form of 
Indian art, as it has been done practically by all scholars. The influence is clearly neither 
Greek only nor Roman only and even less Parthian or Sassanian. Elements of all these arts are 
definitely traceable and we easily recognize Hellenistic features specially in the various de- 
corative motives which by endless repetition fill the Gandhàran panels. This influence is also 
detected in the way the sculptors are solving many technical problems, and of course in forms, 
scenes (e.g. bacchic etc.) and in the famous so-called Apollo type of Buddha. 

A long research in the Greek, Hellenistic and Roman material through the Classical 
World, gave us the possibility to arrive to some conclusions, if not for the exact chronology, 
at least for the sources of this influence which reached the heart of Asia. By a close study of 
Greek sculptures, specially of the Hellenistic period, one can differentiate a piece of the same 
period created in the mainland, from those of the various Greek settlements of the Asiatic 
coast of the Mediterranean sea, the famous Ionia. The source of any possible relationship 
between the Hellenistic world and Gandhara, has to be searched in all these territories famous 
for their art schools, patronized by the great rulers who succeeded Alexander the Great. 

Of these schools, two have played a determining role in the process of carrying to- 
wards East the Hellenistic or Hellenized forms of art: The Pergamon one and the Seleucian. 
The role of the first seems more important because of the great advantage of monuments 
rather well preserved upto our times and mainly because of a well set chronology. А 
closer historical study shows that Bactria and Gandhára being part of the vast Seleucian 


1 H. Ingholt & L. Lyons, Gandháran art in Pakistan, New York 1957. Sir John Marshall, The Buddhist Art of 
Gandhara, Cambridge 1960. D. Schlumberger, “Descendants non-Mediterrancens de l'art grec", Syna, 
1960, fasc. I, pp. 131-166 and fasc. II, pp. 253-318. John M. Rosenfield, The Dynastic Arts of the Kushans, 
ЕУ and Los Angeles 1967. M. Hallade, The Gandhara Style and the Evolution of Buddhist Art, London 
1968. 

2 See my “De Pergame au Сапаћага”, Arts Asiatiques 1961 T VIII fasc. I, p. 67: and 
Encyclopedia Universalis, “Gandhara”, Paris 1970. 
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Empire, it is more likely that it is from the Greek, Syria and Mesopotamia that the already 
orientalized Hellenistic art influenced the remote centres of the Hellenism in the East. Con- 
cerning Pergamon art I did show? how a decorative motif very popular m Gandhara, = the 
garland transported by eroten, could be close In form and spirit to the motifs found On pieces 
from Pergamon and also to others found farther in the Western world. The influence of the 
Seleucian art is today no more an hypothesis. The striking evidences of one of the most import- 
ant archaeological excavations of our days underway by the French Archaeological Mission in 
Afghanistan at the site named Ai Khanoum and on the south bank of the Oxus, prove the 
greater importance of the Seleucian school of art. P. Bernard is convincing when he says that 
Bactria drew its Hellenisation at the Seleucian source.* With elements for comparison in hands, 
he has the chance of being able to prove this theory and the importance of the widespread 
art of the Seleucian Empire which was already mentioned by eminent scholars? but never 
convincing any one. We must admit that the practically complete destruction of Antioch and 
the Seleucian architecture was a serious drawback, in the knowledge of Seleucian art. To such 
an extent that any Hellenistic influence was discredited and considered a dreamy theory of 
some classical scholars and the beginnings of Gandharan art were connected and adjusted to 
the Roman art* so that the label of romano-Buddhist was used in Museums such as those of 
Pakistan and even the British Museum. I always have been against this empirical theory 
showing the very arbitrary way in which it was set up.' 

But our problem is not so far solved by these comparisons. We must consider that 
both Pergamon and Seleucian styles being mainly architectural have never been seen by the 
Gandharan sculptors. The first hand contact, if ever it had been, was limited. Some Greek 
artists might have worked in the courts of the Bactrian or the Indo-Greek kings and I believe 
that those famous design books, recorded in classical literature and extensively in use in the 
Western part of the classical world since the second century B.C., travelled even before that 
period towards the East. 

What also is to be made clear when we speak of Hellenistic influence is that, this art 
ог its elements, besides its possible first hand contact as we mentioned with the Gandháran 
artists, was mainly known to them through the intermediary of this vast area called “Не]- 
lenized East”, a sort of melting pot of ideas, forms, designs, where most of the caravan roads 
coming from the heart of Asia ended and where after the fall of the Achemenean Empire the 
prevailing culture of the upper class was Greek. Two things must have happened. Sometimes 
a definitely well known Hellenistic form was transformed and interpreted with a local touch 
and adopted to local taste, or a pre-existant ancient indigenous form was dressed up in Greek 
fashion a la mede du jour. These processes were extremely complicated as well as intricate in 
nature and often it was impossible to detect and separate the elements, one from the other. 

3 “De Pergame au Gandhàra". 


* P. Bernard, “Chapiteaux corinthiens hellénistiques d' Asi 2 Ai Kh » Syri 
1968, Fasc. 1, 2, p. 148. stiques d'Asie Centrale decouverts a Ai Khanoum" Syria, XLV. 
эы E A Pm (= Milet т, 2); and R. Delbruck, Hellenistiche Bauten in Latium II. 
. Buchtal, € foundations for a chronology of Gandhi ul : Hie Ti. 
Orient Ceramic Society, 4 Nov. 1942, рр. 21-39; che ara sculpture," extr. of the Transactions of the 
The Western Aspects of Gandhàra Sculpture" by the same author Proceedings of the British Academy, XXI, 


(1945); also B. Rowland, “Gandhara, Rome and Mathur В eR 
Chinese Art Society of America, X (056), 615, Mathura—the Early Relief Style", Archives of the 


"De Pergame au Gandhára" 
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This transformed art travelled to Gandhara or at least was known to Gandhàran artists, and 
for the most part the place of origin of elements which otherwise shows a familiar outlook is 
just impossible to detect. 

The two pieces from the collection of Bharat Kala Bhavan discussed here illustrate 
very clearly how near Gandharan sculptures could be to the conception of art which already 
proceeds from the Hellenized world, before Gandhàran under the Kusanas came in contact 
with the Roman Empire. 


FASTING BODHISATTVA (Pls. 25, 26 and Fig. 452) 
In perfect state of preservation, besides a small accident on the right ear-flap, this head is of a 
dark grey schist, highly polished, nearly in full round. On the back, remnants of halo are 





Pls, 25-26. Two views of fasting Bodhisattva. 


visible. The way the neck has been broken is peculiar, in front on its lower part, and diagonal- 
ly; so practically nothing is left on the rear. The ear lobes are very elongate and there is no 
trace of urnā on the forehead. A large usnisa not treated separately, as sometimes is done, but 
as a part of the treatment of hair in long wavy locks, starting naturally from the forehead. 
Two veins most carefully indicated on the temples, the prominence of cheek bones, and the 
hollow of the eyes are features realistic showing the last stage of emaciation. A very refined 
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long nose brings an almost vertical line on the face. Pursed lips and chin's form give the ex- 
pression of strong will and determination which also is a special feature. 

What is really the meaning of the so-called *Fasting Buddha'? To be very accurate, 
we should say the ‘Fasting Bodhisattva’ as the enlightenment has yet to be. According to the 
texts and specially the Lalitavistara (chapter xvii), during this very period he submitted himself 
to the severest and the most rigid penance and self-torture, trying in vain to find the remedy 
to birth and death, and to find out “the sole path of peace'. Next he resolved to practice the 
profoundest meditation and the period of his life we are concerned with here is just before he 
achieved enlightenment. 

Occasionally, the subject is reproduced in low relief being one of the scenes narrating 
the life of Buddha and we do have several such examples in the Peshawar Museum and else- 
where, but images of the emaciated Bodhisattva are comparatively rare. A very remarkable 
one was excavated in 1889 at Sikri, found as it was in a small niche high up on the outer wall 
of the monastery and indeed is one of the masterpieces in the collection of Lahore Museum 
(No. 2099).* Another complete figure of the emaciated Bodhisattva not in such a good state 
of preservation, is at present in the Peshawar Museum (No. 799) and was found in 1908 at the 
famous monastery of Takht-i-Bahai.? Foucher mentions a head seen in a private collection in 
England," and we know of another specimen in the collection of Berlin Museum." The head 
we are concerned with, is of unknown provenance, but is at least as striking in features as the 
famous Sikri one. 

The sculptors of Gandhàra, in all these pieces, have summarized in опе single picture 
these six or seven years of abstinence and heavy privations of the life of Prince Gautama, and 
successfully depicted, in fact in an admirable way, the gruesome results of this prolonged and 
extreme asceticism. 

The sculptures might lack the anatomical accuracy, but this was not really the scope 
of the sculptors. By means of realistic features, the artist uses a very simple and sober expedient, 
to summarize and symbolise this period of the life of the future Buddha. And here lies the skill 
of each particular artist. We often have the tendency to consider the Gandharan artists as 
creating endless repetitions and that too very stereotyped. But this has not been the case with 
the depiction of this very moment of the life of the Bodhisattva. Customarily, in the low reliefs, 
the sculptors depict this moment only by showing the physical results on the body, and we 
must not think that from all the known sculptures emanates the same extraordinary radiance 
and mystical beauty as they do from the head of Bharat Kala Bhavan and the one of Sikri 

It seems to us that the artist of this remarkable head, had indeed created a portrait. 
When we are thinking of a portrait, we do not have in mind the Roman portraits, but the 
Greek ones, which followed another line, since the fifth century B.C. when the concept of 
individualization first appeared. Of course, it becomes more and more developed in the Hel- 
lenistic age which was a creative period for portraits as for other branches of art. To make 
it clear we must remember that the Greck artist, even in his most realistic achievements, always 
kept in mind the idea of creating an artistic portrait. For him a portrait must be something 

: De vM PP- 140-41, 151-52, Pl. П.Н. Hargreaves, The Buddha Story in stone, Calcutta 1918, 
? D.B. Spooher, A Handbook to the 
10 А. Foucher, AGBG T II р. 266. 
ПОМ. Hallade, The Gandhara Style, p. 86, pl. 63. 


Sculptures in the Peshawar Museum 1909, PP. 14, 67-68, pl. facing p. 67. 
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more than a faithful reproduction of the external appearance. His aim was to penetrate into 
the psychology of the model and sum up his personality. To delineate the exact form of a 
face, the shape of eyes, the form of mouth, the wrinkles etc. was not enough. Something more 
intangible and more important should be caught. 

Between the end of the third century B.C. and the beginning of the first, we do have 
in Pergamon the full-blown realism of the Hellenistic age. The technical level reached by the 
artists is demonstrable also in the portraits we have in coins scattered in all Hellenistic world. 
We must not forget that the coins of the Bactrian and Indo-Greek Kings, in general, have 
been an important artistic link and during the last three centuries the artists of the Gandháran 
area were familiar with the Greek concept of portraiture, a fact which we must also bear 
in mind. | 

Although no artist has ever seen Homer's face, one can easily recognise his portrait, 
of course removed from reality, yet embodying the Greek conception of poetic genius. 

This imaginary portrait of the future Buddha comes as a creation in the same line. 
It is certainly far from being a mechanical production as is the case with most Bodhisattvas 
and Buddhas of Gandháran art. It already shows а few of the laksanas of the future Buddha, 
such as elongate and well formed ear lobes, naturalistic hair style and usnisa and the more 
abstract being the great will and determination needed for undergoing the heavy austerities. 
Realism is shown in the depiction of the physical results of privations. The presence of potency 
and the very sobre treatment distinguish this head from the mass production of Gandhara, 
and brings it closer to the Greek art with which the artist must have been very familiar as I 
earlier stated. Whilst the dreamy, almost mystical expression keeps it close to the tradition 
of the Buddhist art of India. 


CO.NVERSIO.N OF NANDA (Fig. 453) 
This panel must have been one of a series coating a stüpa as it is clear from the concave back. 
Although it is mutilated and the faces of the main participants involved in the scene have 
disappeared, we do have enough details to be sure of the identification. 

Two slender, small and round corinthian columns and an architrave frame the panel. 
On each of the capitals an abacus, very prominent towards the inner part of the panel as it 1s 
customarily done in Gandháran art. Six dentils of which one is broken, a taenia and five fillets 
are the mouldings composing the architrave. The whole composition is equilibrated and 
volumes carefully balanced. There is movement and rhythm, though at the first glance one is 
inclined to think that the whole composition is static. The panel is more than a composite 
picture. Usually the Gandhàran sculptor chooses опе or more moments of an event of the life 
of Buddha he wants to illustrate and depending on his visualization, he fills the paneb with 
more or less number of persons and symbols referring to the event. The very mutilated figure 
of Buddha stands on the extreme right, moving slightly towards Nanda already having in 
hands the well known bowl which had to be according to the story, the beginning of all his 
troubles. We know what stratagem Buddha used in order to oblige Nanda to follow him upto 
the monastery, where he subsequently received ordination. He placed his bowl of alms in 
Nanda's hands, who, after filling it, tried to offer it back to Buddha, but purposely he did not 
take it and out of reverence, with bowl in hands, he followed him until they both reached the 
monastery. The very starting point of the scene is depicted here by Nanda shown taking the 
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first strides to reach Buddha. Though Buddha's right hand 1s broken, from the position and 
the comparison with other similar panels we may conclude that it was in abhaya-mudra. The 
third person involved in this scene is the indispensable Vajrapani, of whom only the bust is 
shown and whose head is of the ‘Hercules’ type well known. Buddha dominates the scene as 
is the convention in Gandharan art. 

Previous to this, chronologically, is the event depicted in the left part of the panel 
and in which five persons take part. The main figure seated in the middle of the panel, princely 
attired and slightly turned toward the four women, is Nanda himself waiting in the palace 
for his beautiful wife Sundari to be ready for the ceremony. It is not very clear in the texts, 
whether at the moment when Nanda's already famous step-brother appeared, he was married 
to Sundari or not. What remains as a fact is that, being in love with his bride, the very last 
wish that Nanda had, was to become a monk, and the incident which happened in Kapilavastu 
on the third day of Buddha's arrival could easily be considered as a “conversion against his 
will" as rightly Foucher points out." Three persons are attending Sundari. The main woman 
in waiting is combing her hair. This particular person is present in all the known panels, 
where the scene is depicted as in the one of the British Museum. The other two figures are 
very mutilated. Only by comparing this scene with similar ones in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta and the British Museum, we can be practically sure of their occupation. The standing 
person must have been holding in her broken hands a mirror, indispensable object in a dressing 
scene. The little servant kneeling down in front of Sundari was most probably applying 
pigment on her feet. Wilfully, this family scene was considered secondary, so that the persons 
involved were shown smaller than those of the main scene on the right. In order to fill the 
panel, but also to link in this composite picture the two moments of the same story, the sculp- 
tor used with great adroity these four figures of worshippers in afjali and putting them in a row 
filling the upper part of the panel. Though their dress including head-dress look the same, in 
detail, not two of them are quite alike, and a diversity is seen in the jewellery and the folds 
of their garments. Aesthetically the role of these four figures is very important. No doubt that 
Nanda's and Buddha's figures are treated with freedom, flexibility and movement. But the 
rhythm in the composition is lent definitely by these four worshippers moving toward the 
Buddha in order to pay him their flowery tribute. The artist gave us the feeling of aerial beings 
having their attention focussed on the scene to which they belong. Usually the sculptors of 
Gandhara have preference for depicting in stone, besides Nanda following the Buddha bowl 
in hands, the various moments of the ordination of Nanda in the monastery, his escape and 
his resignation. The panel of Bharat Kala Bhavan is one of the few which combines these 
two moments of the story and is definitely a remarkable one, very carefully carved in all its 
details. The woman behind Sundari is the only figure not damaged and gives an idea of what 
the panel must have looked like. The bhanga is very natural, indeed without the stiffness often 
encountered in Gandhàran sculptures. The folds of the drapery are executed in all the figures 
in the normal Greek manner which uses to cut away the mass of the fabric. As a result the folds 
ar e projecting from the surface following the natural way. Sundari's garment and that of her 
maid’s are also treated in this way. The rather sparse and light folds bring out the shapeliness 
of the forms. The suppleness of the figures of Nanda and Buddha, the type of the head of 
Vajrapani, the technique of carving the draperies, the whole framing and the use of architec- 

12 A, Foucher, AGBG T 1 P. 464. 
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tural elements for it are definitely borrowed to this non-Indian art the origin of which we al- 
ready discussed. But this narration of a scene of Buddha's life is frankly mundane in subject 
and treated in the way most of the ancient Buddhist art of India used to be. The four figures 
of worshippers form the element par excellence which brings to the whole composition, if not 
the spiritual, at least the religious touch. That the piece must belong to a period preceding the 
deterioration of the style is shown by the firm, precise chiselling, the masterly elaboration of 
details (in women's hair dress and garments, cushions on the stool etc.) and by the charm and 
delicacy of this “scène d'intérieur." 

For an art historian, to deal with Gandharan art, has always been a challenge. He 
struggles mainly with hypothesis and is bound to disappoint his readers, being unable to 
produce testified evidence for a thorough study of the Gandharan pieces, as to their provenance, 
chronology, and to what specific style they pertain. That “Gandharan art was evolved out of 
the union of Indian and Hellenistic art” with a more or less good assimilation of other ele- 
ments also and which by all means contaminated it, there is no doubt. That the so-called 
Gandháran art as a whole shows an undeniable family likeness is also no more a matter of 
discussion. The main controversy lies as to when chronologically the activities of the school 
started. The theory which assigns this starting to a period when the Greek presence had died 
out, when the supposed fountain-head where the Gandharan art used to go had dried up, and 
the link with the origin of the Western influence was cut off, appears to us contrary to all the 
laws prevailing evolution of art. An artistic current can last much after the departure of those 
who launched it out but is most unlikely that it comes suddenly to light more than a century 
after their disappearance as it has been stated by more than one writer. 

Once the existence of the Hellenistic seeds is assented and the presence of the spring 
wherefrom the Gandharan artists drew their borrowed elements proved to be situated nearby 
(as the case is with the newly excavated Hellenistic town of Ai Khanoum or the vast world of 
Indo-Greek coinage) is far more logical to put nearer to their examples of inspiration pieces 
bearing features and mannerism so close to the Hellenistic ones as this Fasting Bodhisattva 
to which we are inclined to assign a rather high chronology as circa first century B.C. or the 
latest before the arrival of the Kusanas. 

The progressive Indianization has been mentioned long time ago and 1s not a matter 
of controversy, being a normal evolution of the local reaction and absorption, depending 
mainly upon the personality and strength of the indigenous pre-existing art. To this period of 
Indianization and before the starting of mechanical repetition of traditional formulas and 
stereotyped motifs, we can assign our “Conversion of Nanda” which was the creation of a 
sculptor quite mature and a complete master of his material. The commercialized production 
started later on in order to fulfil the increasing demand which came as a result of the royal 
patronage granted by Kaniska I to Buddhism and placed around the last quarter of the first 
century A.D., the chronology being also open to controversy. 


13 Sir John Marshall, Buddhist Art, р. 63. ` 
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Ihe Charm of Feminine Coiffure 


Amarikabaribharabhramarimukharikritam | 
dürikarolu duritam Gauricharanapankajam \\ 
~ —Kuvalayananda 


May the lotus feet of Gauri, resounding with the hum of the bees from 
the laiden braids of celestial nymphs (їп obeisance) , chase away all evil. 


The long tresses of lovely damsel are the beauty spot in feminine figure. The braid of woman 
has always rightly becn a lovely theme for the poet to eulogise, and for the sculptor and 
painter to portray with gusto. The long and beautiful tresses of Рагуай are so beautiful that the 
chamari deer could no more pride in their lovely chauri end of tail—tam kesapasam prasamikeshya 
kuryuh valapriyatvam sithilam chamaryah, ( Kumáarasambhava, 1, 48.) 

The word pda is used in the sense of beauty; and particularly in the case of the ear 
and long tresses of hair the words are Кеўафйўа and karnapasa. The long earlobe and the loose 
knot of hair have a charming appearance almost resembling the look of a noose. 

In fact the knot loosening itself has such a charm about it that Kalidasa has a picture 
of women bathing in the river appearing so lovely with their hair disarranged and the painted 
creeper designs on the body in sweet smelling kastiiri washed out: udbandhakesachyutapatralekho 
visleshimuktaphalapatraveshtah; manojfia eva pramadamukhanam ambhoviharakulitopi veshah (Raghuvamsa 
XVI, 67.) 'The same sweet theme again fascinates the poet who cannot help describing a lady 
rushing along to the window to see a procession with her hair-knot loosened thereby in the 
flurry: alokamargam sahasà vrajantyà kayachid udveshtanavantamalyah bandhum na sambhavita eva tàvat 
Karena ruddhopi cha kesapasah, ( Raghuvamsa VII, 6.) 

The hair knot loosened in amorous sport is equally charming, and makes a king 
withdraw his arrow aimed at a peacock, as its tail, opened out in joyous dance, resembles 
closely the dishevelled hair of his sweetheart with fragrant flowers interspersed in variegated 
hute: api turagasamipat utpatantam mayüram na sa ruchirakalàpam banalakshyichakara; sapadi gata- 
manaskas chitramalyanukirne rativigalitabandhe kesapase priyayah, ( Raghuvamsa IX, 67). 

If even dishevelled hair has such beauty what to say of the carefully prepared braid 
dhammilla! 

It is not only the beautiful appearance of hair but also the aroma about it that has 
made poets eloquent on it. The name of the goddess in the temple of Siva on the Tiruchirapalli 
rock is Sugandhakuntalàmbikà, the mother with sweet-smelling locks. It is a stress on the 
natural inherent perfume in the braid of the divine mother, a case impossible in the human 
sphere necessitating external aid like oil and fragrant fumes. 
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We may here recall the interesting story of the great Tamil poet Narkirar, who 
found a flaw even in a verse composed by Lord Sundare$vara Himself. The story goes that 
the Pandyan king, in doubt regarding natural perfume in feminine braid, offered a reward 
for the best poem explaining it. A poor priest in the temple of Sundare§vara, prompted by 
poverty, desired to avail of this chance and prayed to the Lord to help him to get it. 
Sundare$vara gave him a verse incised on a palm-leaf to be shown in the court but soon the 
priest returned with a sad tale of woe, a blemish having been pointed out by the great poet 
Narkirar. The Lord Himself now went in the guise of poet for elucidation on the blemish. 
The story continues that Narkirar pointed out that the idea of natural perfume of hair given 
in the verse was untenable and even when asked whether it applied to the celestials, partic- 
ularly to the consort of even Sundare$vara, Narkirar doggedly maintained his stand. The 
final phase of the story which ends happily gives the incident of Siva's anger at the defiant 
attitude of Narkirar, who, undaunted, maintained his stand against the Lord Himself even 
when he revealed Himself by opening his third eye and almost scotched him, and of the 
Pandyan king and his court pleading for the great poet who was restored to his original 
state by a bath in the lotus pond of the temple, when the poor priest got the reward he 
so longed for. 

Sankaracharya in his Saundaryalahari has very beautifully epitomised this natural 
phenomenon by describing heavenly flowers set on the braid of Devi not so much as a decora- 
tion but probably in their earnestness to get at the secret of the splendid natural perfume of 
the locks of the divine mother: dhunotu dhvantam nas tulitadalitendivaravanam ghanasnigdhaslaksh- 
nam chikuranikurumbam tava Sive yadiyam saurabhyam sahajam upalabdhum sumanaso vasantyasmni 
manye balamathanavativitapinam, ( Saundaryalahari, 43). 

The dark tresses round the effulgent face form a contrast: and this beauty in the 
divine mother is so great that Sankara would fain describe the large dark braid almost im- 
prisoning the effulgent sun as it were with his tawny rays just escaping as a small central 
streak tinged with the red of the sindüra mark, in the form of the parting of the hair giving 
almost the appearance of a flowing stream of facial beauty: tanotu kshemam nas tava vadana- 
saundaryalahari parivahasrotassaranir iva simantasaranih vahanti sinduram — prabalakabaribharati- 
miradvisham vrindair bandikritam iva navindrkakiranam, (Saundaryalahari, 44). 

The variety of flowers beautifying and perfuming the braid has given a special 
significance to this spot of feminine beauty. In describing the charm of Damayanti, Sri Harsha 
cannot help exclaiming that cupid’s victorious equipment, his arrows comprising the five 
heavenly flowers and the sweet curved bow, were by him left, as it were, in the locks of hair 
and in the brows of Damayanti. It shows the variety of flowers, the most fragrant of their kind, 
the blue lotus, the Asoka blossom, the mango sprout, the jasmine and the red lotus that 
decorated and perfumed the braid of this most unrivalled beauty whom even the celestials 
came to win as their bride: pushpeshus chikureshu te Sarachayam svam phàlamüle dhanü raudre 
chakshushi yajjitas tanumanubhrashtram cha yas chikshipe, (Naishadhiyacharita, 3, 126). | 

Sakàra in the Mrichchhakatika describes Vasantasena as kdmakasika, i.e., cupid's flog. 
Damodaragupta elucidates the idea by pointing out that she excites passion by her loveliness. 
The kasa is the long flog-shaped veni and Damodaragupta elaborates the idea and clearly 
shows how the fawn-eyed female with her long plaited hair interspersed with flowers excites 
an upsurge of passion in youthful hearts: sumanobhih parikarita mrigasavakataralachakshushah 
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tasyah kümochitaphalahetur dehabhritam dirghikà veni, ( Kuttanimata, 964). Such indeed is the glory 
of feminine tresses. 

The earliest sculptures in India have revealed the ample care bestowed on this item 
of feminine toilet. The famous dancer from Mohenjodaro has elaborately dressed up hair. 
She wears a fine avatamsaka, a wreath arranged topmost on the hair. 

Representations of other modes of garland like garbhaka worn in the middle of the 
hair and lalémaka, of flowers arranged near the forehead, all occur in later sculptures. This 
shows how right from the third millennium B.C. the hair styles have remained a great attraction 
with women in India. 

Flower garlands were prepared with great care and in a variety of modes. We have 
the ekatovantikamálà, a wreath with stalks of flowers all on one side and ubhatovantikamala stalks 
crossing and facing one another described in the Chullvagga 1, 13, I. 

Some of these wreaths were named according to their shape like the mañjarikā a | 
thick roll named after an anklet, the vidhütika named after a fan and the avela named after an 
ear-ring. The long and thick wreath roll resembling the rajila snake is the dundubhaka, the 
mallika dundubhaka mentioned by Sri Harsha mallikakusumadundubhakana sa bhamivalayitana krite 
tant ( Naishadhiyacharita, 21, 43). 

The softest material was used in all these for entwining the flowers composing the 
wreath and not the coarse strip of darbha grass: sandribhyate darbhagunena mallimálà па mridvi 
bhrisakarkasena ( Natshadhiyacharita, 34, 9). 

The best period of sculpture from Amaravati is illustrated by the exquisite carving | 
on the rail of the 2nd century A.D. Here there are fine carvings illustrating feminine coiffure ' 
(Fig. 454) at its best. Simanta, the parting of the hair, is a great beauty factor giving the beautiful | 
woman her name simantini. A carving from Amaravati shows a woman engaged in arranging 
her simanta with a mirror in her hand, the comb applied softly to part the hair on either side. 
A pleasant ceremony is associated with the simanta when an expectant mother has her hair 
parted by her loving husband in a ceremony known as simantonnayana. A sculpture from 
Amaravati shows Nanda, a cousin of Buddha, lovingly parting the hair and decorating the 
braid of his beloved one Sundari or Janapadakalyàni as she was also known, the loveliest 
lady of the land. The lover attending to the toilet of his beloved is a fine theme in sculpture 
as in poetry. Kalidasa gives a picture of Rama lovingly decorating the hair of Sitá with a 
fine garland of tender-shoots: ayam sujatonugiram tamalah pravàlamádaya sugandhi yasya yavàn- 
kurapandukapolasobhi mayavatamsah parikalpitas te Raghuvamía, 13:49. Rati laments that Kama 
was no more with her though yet the flowers lovingly arranged by him on her body were 
fresh: rachitam ratinandita tvayà svayam angeshu mamedam ártavam dhriyate kusumaprasadhanam tava 
tachcharu vapurna drisyate. (Kumarasambhava, iv. 18). 

It is interesting again to find that a beautifully decked braid somewhat disarranged 
by the touch of the lover is itself an excitement as Hala has it: dayitakaragrahalulito dhammillah 
stdhugandhitam vadanam madane etavadeva prasádhanam harati taruninàm ( Gathasaptasati, 644). 

There is a fine Kushàn sculpture from Mathura showing the lover decorating the 
hair of his beloved with a garland roll held on a plate by an attendant girl which recalls 
very strongly the description of the yakshi in the Meghdüta whose toilet is resumed by her 
lover returned after long separation by rearranging the praveni which had remained long 
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unattended: adye baddhà virahadivase ya sikhà dama hitvà Sapasyante vigalitasucha ya mayonmochaniyd, 
( Meghdüta, 2, 32). 

Elaborately dressed with flowers, pearls and jewels the dhammilla is the greatest decora- 
tion for enhancing the beauty of the face. Sculpture, both early and medieval, has representa- 
tion of this favourite mode of hair-dress variegated with flowers and ornaments. Excelling 
in charm even the rich peacock plume: dhammillanirjttamayirakalapabharam, Chaurapaüchasika, 
116. There are several fine examples of this in early Chola bronzes but probably the most 
striking 1s that of Sità from Vadakkuppanayur. There is another fine sculpture from Bikaner 
(Fig. 455) where the charm is that of pure flower decoration. Whether it is the champaka alone as 
decoration in the case of Sita or a variety including the champaka, malli and aravinda making 
the coiffure of the feminine head from Bikaner, a veritable quiver for holding Kama’s arrows, 
the dominant charm here is flower decoration. | 

The freshness of the flowers matters much in this braid-decoration known as adhivàsa. 
The fragrance and charm of beauty is only as long as the flowers are fresh; and that is why 
the Vita points out to Vasantasena that the fresh garland of flowers on her braid along with the 
jingling of the anklets betray her to Sakara even in the darkness of twilight: ёрат süchayishyati 
tu malyasamudbhavoyam gandhas cha bhiru mukharani cha nüpurami, ( Mrichchhakatika, 1. 95). 

Faded flowers like pressed sugar-cane devoid of juice are removed from the braid 
where they are no more an ornament: labdhadhivásakshayaküri Sushkam pushpam tyajatyeva hi 
keSapasah (Samayamatrika, 578). 

The feminine passion for flowers as decoration on braid is so great that there is 
nothing almost impossible in their quest for the best of the material. There 1s no wonder at 
all in a lovely damsel longing for the very best amongst lotuses, the very flower sprung from 
the navel of Vishnu himself, or even the stars and the moon from the sky almost as if they 
were the malli and palāśa flowers to adorn her tresses: muraripundbhisaroruham avatamsikartum 
¿hate mugdha nakshatrarajamandalam ichchhati viyatas samadatum, (Kuttanimata, 991). 

The pravent composed of plain or plaited hair flung down the hips and often decorated 
with jewel strips is one of the most beautiful feminine modes of hair-dress. The stream of the 
river with ripply surface is charming like the ven; and is hence described jalaveni; and thus 
Kalidasa gives the beauty of the Reva stream in the line: jalaveniramyam revàm yadi prekshitum 
asti kamah ( Raghuvamía, 6, 43). 

The dark stream of Yamunà with golden flamingoes fluttering on its surface in 
continuous streaks suggest the plaits of the goddess of earth bedecked with golden strips; 
tatra saudhagatah pasyan yamunàm chakravakinim hemabhaktimatim bhümeh pravenim iva pipriye, 
(Raghuvamsa, 5, 30). 

The decoration of braid with pearl and flowers and with nets of pearls, as described 
in literature is picturesquely portrayed in sculpture and painting. At Ajanta the princess at 
her toilet has beautiful pearl-decorated braid; the muktajala or net of pearls is a favourite 
with the sculptor at Khajuraho (Fig. 456) as also at Bhuvanesvar (Fig. 457). A fine feminine 
bust from Gwalior of the 7th century A.D. (Fig. 458) illustrates the best period of art under 
the Vardhanas and the arrangement of hair in this with pearls recalls the line of Kalidasa: 
muktajdlagrathitam alakam küminivabhravrindam ( Meghadüta, 16, 6). Here the chikuras or the fine 
curls in a row on the forehead vie with the larger pearls, ornamenting the hair. 

In Chandella and Gāhadavāla sculpture specially there is very great stress laid on 
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the chikura, the chürnakuntalas, the alakas, the soft and small curls forming the boundary 
of the forehead. They resemble the bees dark and in a row close on the beautiful face 
lotus: arálais svábhavyádalikalabhasasribhir alakaih paritam te vaktram parihasati pankeruharuchim, 
( Saundaryalahari, 4). 

Sculpture from Bhárhut (Fig. 459) and paintings from cave 10 of the early series 
at Ajanta, have fine representations of pearl-net decoration for the hair which almost hides 
the bhramarakas. One of the most charming sculptures from Amaravati has the flower- 
bedecked braid with the chikuras quite clear, with prominence give to the simanta by the 
chatulatilakamani, a circular jewel running all the length of the parting of the hair, decorating 
the forehead in the centre of the edge of the parting of the hair. 

The lovely effect of flower and pearl decoration is greatest in the colourful pictures 
at Ajanta and they form a permanent record of achievements in feminine toiletry in the 
ancient past. The beautiful mandara flowers and tendershoots, golden ear ornaments and 
in the darkness of the night described in the line of Kalidasa: gatyutkampdd alakapatitair yatra 
mandàrapushpaih patrachchhedath kanakakamalaih karnavibhramsibhis cha (Meghadiita 2, rr), are 
not so completely lost as it were as they occur again with a fresh lease of life in the famous 
Vakataka paintings of Ajanta. 

The prasádhana or the beautifying of the hair did not stop with only flowers; there 
were also ornaments. There is a sculptural wealth in India from all over the country repre- 
senting all these fine varieties. The chūdāmakarikā with a crocodile pattern mentioned by 
Bana nilachimardvachiliniva chiidamanimakarikdsanatha (Harshacharita, page 33), is prominently 
portrayed in some sculptures from Nagarjunakonda. The quaint appearance of the makarika 
is remarkable. Mankha calls it uttamangamakari in the line devasyadribhiduttamangamakarili- 
dhànghrirenusrajah, ( Srikanthacharita, 1, 56). 

The chafulatilaka, a beautiful circular pendant at the end of a long golden chain 
running centrally on the parting of the hair simanta, has a graphic description of it by Bána: 
lalatalasakasya simantachumbinas chatulatilakamaner udañchatā chatulenamíujalena raktámsukeneva 
knitasirovagunthanà ( Harshacharita, page 32). 

The use of other ornaments, like the pattern of the sun and the moon on either side 
of the simanta (Fig. 460), pendant pearls from long strips along the line or the chikuras on the 
forehead styled chultipattam, the jewel as it is known in the Tamil country which has now 
become almost rare in daily use but still occurring as a feature in wedding dress, is most in- 
teresting study of culture-survival. 

| The chudámani a beautiful circular ornament on top of the head slightly to the back 
occurs in vivid portraiture at Amaravati and continues in medieval and late sculpture. The 
lovely dipalakshmis in metal from the South wear a long jatà with guchchhas or fluffy terminal 
decoration styled in Tamil jadaguchchu. The golden strips forming the decoration of the long 
veni start with a circular chüdamani at the top and the nagar or snake pattern decoration below 
it. Sometimes the ndgar is itself so elaborate that it has replaced the chüdamani. Under the 
hoods of the लट above the pendent rows of pearl in this jewel, a beautiful panel is 
created NU Krishna as Venugopala is shown flanked by his consorts Rukmini and 
Satyabhama. s 1з an ornament which still survives in the South though once it was a great 
favourite all over the land. One of the earliest of this variety is decorated with Garuda- 
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narayana pattern, and may be assigned to the 6th-7th century A.D. It is one of the treasures 
in the Indian Museum. 

Toilet was considered so important that any delay in the case of a woman could be 
attributed to mandanasrivilamba the time taken in dressing and beautifying. The sculptor and 
the painter are both eloquent in portraying woman at her toilet. The mirror ever in the hand 
of sportive damsel like sportive lotus is not just a mirror but Lakshmivibhramadarpana as 
Kālidāsa would put it, and sculptures from Bhuvane$var (Fig. 457), Khajuraho (Fig. 456), 
Ellorà (Fig. 463), Belür (Fig. 461), Halebid have all fine examples of the beauty's appraisal of 
her personal charm in mirror held in the hand. The theme is as popular even in distant Java 
where the same attitude of woman as in India can be perceived. From Amaravati comes the 
famous sculpture showing the prasddhana or the decorative of queen Maya by prasadhikás,—toilet 
attendants. They help her to her toilet and offer ornaments placed on a tray removed from 
übharanasamudgaka ox jewelbox which are all portrayed in the sculpture. The toilet box as pre- 
sented in Sañchi is an equally lovely theme and the folk counter-part of this of very late date 
is the toilet box in the hands of the kuratti the gipsy maid carved by the Nayak sculptor as an 
interesting theme on the pillar of the pudumandapa at Madura. 

The hair mode compared to a curled up snake is however more popular in the 
Gurjarapratihara sculptures from Rajasthan while the pearl-net decoration has a greater 
appeal with the Chandella craftsman. But a favourite theme with sculptor of every school 
in the country is the marking of sindüra on the parting of the hair with the mirror held in the 
hand of coquettish woman. 

The flowers tucked in the braid appeal most to the Vijayanagara painter and 
sculptor, though it cannot be denied that it is even earlier a favourite with the Chola painter 
(Fig. 462). 

At Ellorà (Fig. 463) the hair dressed up almost as а sikganda but more elaborate, and 
not so simple as in juvenile mode, is probably at its best in the hair-mode of Parvati playing 
dice with Siva. The counter-part of this in painting is seen in the celestia] nymphs flying 
along with Indra in cave 16. At Konarak the braid of woman is presented unusually large, 
sometimes simple but usually elaborate, and the pattern of ornament here as in the rest of 
the sculpture in the country, is decorative and compels attention. 

Survival of ornament pattern in India has been a great boon indeed as the con- 
servative spirit has helped to preserve many of the types from the earliest times to the present 
- day, the fashion of today being replaced by a mode that was in vogue several decades earlier. 
This periodical revival of the past in the form of the latest favourite mode provided a long 
lease of life for what may have otherwise got completely forgotten. The woman in India 
continues to dress her coiffure with great care and affection bestowed to the process; and 
whole chapters of the past have been coming up from time to time to have a fresh lease of 
life. The modern woman in India has a whole pegeantry of hair decoration in flower and 
gold, pearls and gems to pick and choose from, and what is it that would not be an adornment 
to fair form as Kālidāsa would put it: kim iva hi madhuránàm mandanam nakritinam, Abhyfa- 
nasakuntalam, i. -19. 
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The Kashmir lvories 


The enchanting valley of Kashmir, capped by the snow mountains, has been the cradle of 
several art cultures. It has the distinction of having great patrons like Emperor Аќока and 
Kaniska, but so far the spade of the archaeologists has not been able to uncover in any signi- 
ficant measure its early art history.' In the 4th-5th centuries the neighbouring region of 
Gandhara and parts of Central Asia were bubbling with artistic activity and the Gupta 
emperors were also embellishing their empire with great works of art. These art currents 
penetrated the Kashmir valley and left an indelible mark on its art, which is evident in the 
prolific productions of the medieval period. King Lalitaditya Muktapida (699-736)? was not 
only a great conqueror but also an ardent patron of arts and crafts. During his benign rule, 
the Kashmir region was studded with several splendid monuments. Art continued to flourish 
in this region till the 12th century, when foreign invasions sounded its death-knell. 

How political turmoils effect the art history of a country can best be illustrated by 
the delicately carved ivories from the Kashmir region. Until recent years, hardly any signi- 
ficant works of art in the medium of ivory from this region were known. The disturbed poli- 
tical conditions in the hitherto peaceful land of Tibet and the recent armed conflict on the 
northern borders of India and Pakistan have brought to light many a splendid example, 
which have found their home in different museums and private collections. Even on earlier 
occasions, the waves of Muhammadan invasions had forced these portable works of art, to 
seek shelter in the isolated but safe monasteries scattered in the Himalayan range. Such a 
migration of smaller art objects, under which the Kashmir ivories also fall, poses a challenge 
for the scholars, making it difficult to assign these a proper place in the history of Indian art. 
Further, neither of the known ivory carvings are inscribed nor are they found in buildings 
whose dates and patrons might be known. Nevertheless, we shall endeavour to crystalise the 
problem by a comparative study of the contemporary material. 

A fragmentary ivory Dampati plaque found in Khotan by Stein, (Fig. 464)? has been 
assigned by Lohuizen-de Leeuw to Kashmir.4 It shows a beardless male figure with short and 
wavy hair, dressed ina single robe with tight sleeves. His left arm is around shoulders of asmall 
female figure and his right hand on her breast. Head, left arm and shoulder of female figure 
and lower half of male figure are missing. The lady’s right hand is placed behind the left 
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Arts Asiatique, Tomb VI Go a iu ith special reference to medieval throne leg from Orissa, 


of the Archaeological and JNumismatic sections of the Sri Pratap Singh Museum, Srinagar, 
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shoulder of the man and the left carries a small wreath. Douglas Barrett has confirmed its 
Kashmiri origin and has assigned it to early 8th century A.D.’ but it is quite possible that it 
was produced even earlier. 

The versatility and genius of Kashmir ivory-carvers are attested by the discovery of 
an ivory diptych now in Kansu Province of China.* Although more popular in later Christian 
art this form of diptych seems to have been invented by the Buddhist artists." When closed it 
shows in full three dimensions the transport of the Buddha's relics, and, when open, scenes 
of the Buddha's life. Although only 61" x 6%” in size, it is carved with as many as 279 small 
figures on the two inner faces. On the basis of steatite fragments in the British Museum, 
Barrett has assigned it to the late 7th or early 8th century A.D. and a provenance in North- 
West India which in all probability may be Kashmir. 

One of the most outstanding creations in ivory in the possession of the Prince of 
Wales? Museum, Bombay is the figure of Buddha with attendants carved in deep relief (Fig. 
465). He is shown seated in a cave framed within a trefoil arch, supported on two gadrooned 
pillars tapering downwards. The figure has acquired a deep rich brownish tint through aging 
and perhaps originates from the Kashmir valley. His ushnisha, which was originally lacquered 
black, is touching the centre of the top arch. The face is ovaloid with full cheeks, pointed nose, 
arched eye brows and ¿rna in the centre of the forehead. The eyes are fish-shaped and half 
closed. The pupils are painted black, the black streak on the right eyebrow remains. The 
small mouth has full lips painted red and a fleshy chin. The neck has a triple fold. The face 
is lit up with blissful meditation. Seated in padmāsana in dhydnamudra he wears a sañghati thrown 
over both shoulders. The folds of the robe are disposed in a collar-like manner. Similar treat- 
ment of the drapery сап be seen in the Cleveland brass Buddha." His shoulders are broad 
and sloping and the chest is well modelled. The hands and feet are sensitively modelled. 
Hovering over the Buddha's head on either side is a pair of Siddhas and below them two 
Yakshas with grinning faces. On the extremes are two Maharajas. Below them appear Yakshas 
with flower baskets, followed by two more Maharajas, while at the bottom are again two 
Yakshas. The Bodhisattva on the left (carved separately) stands gracefully with his hands 
interlocked in the dharmachakra-pravartana mudra. His ovaloid face, arched eyebrows, aquiline 
nose and open but slightly distended lips with a noble smile are all features worthy of note. 
To his left, on the ground, kneels an attendant holding a flower tray and to his right stands a 
chauri-bearer. The Bodhisattva on the right is almost exact replica of his counterpart on the 
left. The ovaloid face, full cheeks, fleshy chin as well as collar-like treatment of the robe, tre- 
foil arch and gadrooned columns'' noticed in this masterpiece are features met with in the 
sculptures of 8th century from the Kashmir region. 


5 Barrett, D., ‘A note on ivories,’ Lalit Kala, No. 10, New Delhi 1962, p. 56. 

6 Barrett, D., ‘An ivory diptych,’ Lalit Kala, No. 13, New Delhi 1967, p. 11-14. 

7 Ibid., p. 13. 

8 Ibid., p. 14. 

? Moti Chandra, ‘Ancient Indian ivories’, Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, No. 6, Bombay 
1957-59, Р. 38, Pl. 6. lan 

10 Lee, Sherman, E. “Clothed in the Sun: A Buddha and a Surya from Kashmir,” The Bulletin of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Feb. 1967, figure 1. hi 

!! Moti Chandra, who has advocated a 4th century date for the piece, has himself pointed out the architec- 
tural similarities with Martand temple which was built by Lalitaditya in the mid-8th century A.D.; Mot 
Chandra, of. cit., p. 42. 
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The Prince of Wales Museum has yet another example of an excellent carving in 
ivory (Fig. 466). The Avalokitésvara in his Lokanatha aspect is carved in the round." Ami- 
tabha decorates his black lacquered headdress in front. He stands gracefully in iribharga pose, 
maintaining the concavity. Unfortunately, the face is damaged, but its ovaloid contours, fish- 
shaped eyes, smiling lips and well modelled chin all show an unmistakable resemblance with 
the Buddha figure discussed earlier. The left hand holds an open lotus with a long sinuous 
stalk. The right is in the varadamudra bestowing gifts. The pleated end of the dhoti falls be- 
tween the legs; its upper end being tucked to the waist and spreading out like a fan and the 
lower end touching the pedestal. It is secured to the waist by a beaded girdle and a twisted 
kamarband. He is decked in exquisite ornaments and an elaborate vanamala almost reaches the 
ankles.” The fact that certain details of the costume and ornaments of this figure tally with 
similar descriptions in the Harsacharita and Kadambari, as pointed out by Dr. Moti Chandra," 
is in itself a testimony of its 8th century date. Moreover, the facial features, muscular treat- 
ment of the body, the ornaments and the long vanamala composed of rosettes all point to its 
Kashmiri origin. 

The Museum of Fine Arts at Boston has an ivory figure similar to the Buddha in 
the Bombay Museum (Fig. 467). Seated in padmasana, the master is clothed in a simple 
sañghati, leaving the right shoulder bare. The folds of the garment fall in parallel courses carved 
as string ridges. Unfortunately, the hands which were probably in dharma-chakra-pravartana 
mudrà are now lost. The powerful shoulders, leonine torso and three auspicious folds of the 
neck are skillfully carved. The ovaloid face, full cheeks, arched eyebrows, petal shaped eyes, 
prominent nose, small mouth with bow-shaped lips and fat chin are all in line with other 
contemporary ivory figures from Kashmir, and points to its eighth century date. The main 
figure is flanked by an attendant on either side. Though badly damaged and unidentifiable, 
these figures are quite lively. Their half-turned posture attests to the skill with which the ivory 
carver utilized the restricted dimensions of the ivory tusk. 

The second Boston ivory is a small plaque showing standing Buddha facing right 
with two garland bearing gandharvas hovering above and other attendants" on the sides. The 
compassion of the Enlightened One for the devotee at His lotus feet is remarkably portrayed 
in this miniature carving. ` 
| A similar figure of standing Buddha exists in the Cleveland Museum of Art at Cleve- 
land (Fig. 468). Both of these carvings are identical in size, i.e., 17/8”, the only difference 
being that the Boston Buddha faces right and the Cleveland figure faces left. It is probable 
that both of these formed part of a small shrine, flanking a main figure of Buddha. 

The Gorge P. Bickford collection at Cleveland has a similar plaque, a little bigger in 


12 Ibid., p. 47, Pl. rob. 


s Similar prominent and long flowing "vanamálà' could be seen in the following Kashmir sculptures : Goetz, 
^ The medieval sculptures of Kashmir", Marg, Vol. VIII, No. 2, Bombay, March, 1955, p. 66, and 
By y: AH has dated the image to c. 730 A.D. For other such vanamálàs see : Kak, R.C., op. cit., pp. 50, 52, 

М Motichandra, op. cit., p. 46. 

15 Beach, Milo, “Two Indian ivories: new] acquired", Bulletin of the | Fi Vol. LXII 
No gig Gass po T ML y acquired , Dudetin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Vol. LXII, 

16 Ibid., p. 99, Pl. 4. 

17 Ibid., p. 99, Pls. 5 and 6. 

18 Jbid., Pl. 7. 
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size 27," (Fig. 469). It illustrates Buddha's descent from heaven at Sankisha,? indicated by 
the three stairs on which he stands flanked by Indra and Brahma. His saügháti is fashioned 
like the Bombay Buddha covering both the shoulders with a collar like treatment below 
the neck. Here, too, the usual garland-bearers, of which the Kashmir artists seem to be very 
fond of, can be seen in the upper two corners. Stylistically this also belongs to the eighth 
century Kashmir. Another smaller plaque showing seated Buddha, is in a private collection 
at Philadelphia.” 

Yet another ivory figure published very recently by Barrett in the British Museum 
Quarterly (Fig. 470),"" further adds to our knowledge of ivories from this region. It is a 
Bodhisattva seated in maharajalilasana under a trefoil arch. A host of other figures are carved 
around the central one with the same complexity as that of the Bombay Museum figure. Its 
added attraction is the ‘deodar’ wooden frame or miniature shrine, embellished with flying 
Gandharva couples and other figures. The frame is divided into a centra) niche containing the 
ivory carving and two flanking niches which once must have had the supporting ivory Bodhi- 
sattvas similar to the ones in the Bombay Museum figure. The high pitched triangular or 
interrupted triangular pediments are perhaps the most characteristic architectural features 
of Kashmir from the 8th century onwards. 

Perhaps the best creation of Kashmir ivory carvers so far discovered is now in the 
famous Kanoria collection at Patna (Figs. 471-474). The figure of Buddha, seated in dhyana 
mudrà, is framed in a wooden shrine flanked by a standing Buddha on either side. He wears a 
robe covering both the shoulders, which has a number of string-ridged-folds arranged in 
semi-circular fashion. The face, with closed eyes, reflects deep thought of meditation. The 
face is ovaloid and has prominent nose, arched eye-brows, full cheeks, small mouth and fat 
chin. As in the case of Bombay Museum Buddha, this image is also flanked by a host of figures. 
The shaggy-bearded head to the right of Buddha's head? and the emaciated figure towards his 
left are so strikingly similar to the Bombay Buddha's supporting figures, that one wonders 
whether they are creations of the same guild of artists. This group of figures represent 
Indra’s visit to Buddha.” Indra and his harpist can be seen at the left and right lower corners. 
Indra is identified by his crown and reverential pose and panchashikha by his harp. The theme 
has been quite popular in North-Western India during the preceding centuries.” Besides these 
small figures, the Buddha is flanked by two comparatively larger standing Buddhas, each in 
his own side niche in the wooden frame. The haloed figure on the right is clad in a robe, and 
shown walking on a double-lotus pedestal. His face is slightly turned to the left. A small 
figure in afjalimudrà sits near his feet. The other figure, similar in attire and attitude, stands in 
another niche to Buddha's left and faces right. The wooden frame for all these figures is in the 

19 Ibid., p. 99, Pl. 8. 

20 Ibid., p. 99. 

21 Barrett, D., “Facade of a miniature shrine from Kashmir", The British Museum Quarterly, Vol. XXXIV, 
Nos. 1-2 (Autumn 1969) London 1969, p. 63-66. 

22 Similar heads exist in Gandhāra and Gupta arts, see: Ingholt, H., Gandharan Art in Pakistan, New York 
1957, figure 505. A terracotta head from Ahichchhatra in the National Museum, New Delhi, shows similar 
treatment in a Gupta head. 

23 The theme shows Indra’s visit to Buddha when the latter was staying at Indrasala cave near Rajgriha. 
He was accompanied by his harpist Panchasikha, who sang hymns in praise of the Buddha and then an- 
nounced Indra’s arrival. Indra posed certain philosophical questions, solution of which was readily 
furnished by Buddha. For detailed account see : Sakkha-pafiha-Suttanta (Digha Nikaya, Vol. II, pp. 263 ff). 

24 Ingholt, H., Gandharan Art in Pakistan, New York 1957, Pl. XVIII, No. 3, and figures 120 to 135. 
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typical Kashmiri style. The side niches are trefoil-patterned,” but the bigger Central niche 
has been given a geometric treatment. All the three arches are surmounted by interrupted 
triangular pediments, a typical characteristic of 8th century Kashmiri architecture. 

A Bodhisattva figure acquired at Man Nan (Tibet) by Tucci, was broadly labelled 
by him as Indian. The figure stands in a slightly tribkaiga pose and has a full squarish face 
with a noble smile. His large eyes are half-closed and have deeply curved eyebrows. Other 
facial features include a prominent nose and a short chin. His neck, though squat, is marked 
with tripple lines. The body is well modelled but unfortunately hands are missing. Parts of 
diadem and long garland are also missing. The Bodhisattva wears rosette-shaped ear-rings, 
a short beaded necklace, armlets and long vanamala reaching below the knees. Не is wearing 
a dhoti which does not completely cover the legs, being longer on the right than on the left. Tt 
goes round the chest. The front is creased and from the waist protrudes a triangular pleated 
end. The missing hands and diadem make it difficult to identify the figure with certainty. 
However, the squarish face, ornaments and the way of standing bear close resemblance to 
the Kashmiri sculptures of the 9th century." 

Several factors emerge from the above descriptions of the ivories. Most of the ivories 
discovered so far, are Buddhist in themes, a few secular but none Brahmanical. This is sur- 
prising. Because “‘Lalitaditya Muktapida was tolerant towards all schools of religious thought. 
Buddhism and Brahmanism, the two prominent creeds of the time, received patronage at the 
hands of this ruler. However, the above facts indicate that the ivory carvings were pre- 
pared by the artists patronised by the Buddhist organisations. Further, the discovery of these 
ivory carvings from the Tibetan and Ladakh monasteries shows that once these were quite 
popular with the rich Buddhist pilgrims because of their rare, light and lasting material. 
Another conclusion which could be drawn from the above descriptions is that once most of 
these carvings were set in portable wooden framed shrines as found in the Kanoria collection. 


5 Trefoil arched niches occur on Martand; also see : Goetz, H., of. cit., fig. 3. 
Tucci, G., “Indian paintings in Western Tibetan temples’, Artibus Asiae, Vol. 7, 1937, p. 202, f. 15. 


ee = | Teen Boston, The arts of India and Nepal: The Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck collection, Boston, 
28 Bamzai, P.N. Kaul, A History of Kashmir, Delhi, 1962, p. 111. 
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The Pink Enamellin g of Uere ie 


I 
The following authorities have referred to Indian enamels in their standard works: 


В.Н. Baden-Powell: A Handbook of the Manufactures of the Punjab, 1872. 

George C.M. Birdwood: The Industrial Arts of India, 1880. 

W. Hoey: A Monograph on Trade and Manufactures in Northern India, Lucknow, 1880. 
Thomas H. Hendley: Memorials of the Feypore Exhibition, Vol. І, 1883. 

S.S. Jacob and T.H. Hendley: Jeypore Enamels, 1886. 

T.N. Mukharji: Art Manufactures of India, 1888. 

George Watt: Indian Art at Delhi, 1903. 

A.K. Coomaraswamy: The Art and Crafts of India and Ceylon, 1913. 


Ge dy Steers „а-ы 


But strangely enough not one of them has a word to say regarding the pretty and 
delicate gulabi minakari—pink enamelling—of Banaras. This omission is unaccountable in 
view of the fact that all of them mention Banaras as a centre of Indian enamelling and Baden- 
Powell regards Banaras as a place which stands “next to Jaipur in the art of enamelling'. 
Mukharji also says: “In the North-Western Provinces (now U.P.), Banaras has long been 
famous for its enamel in gold." In this article, an attempt is made to describe this unique 
. type of enamelling and thus do belated justice to one of India's most exquisite crafts. 


II 
* Minakari or the art of enamelling," to quote Coomaraswamy, “is essentially a North Indian 
art and it has attained such perfection as to be fairly reckoned amongst the mastercrafts of 
India.” Writing on the crafts related to jewellery and ornaments practised in Hindustan, Abul 
Fazl says in the Ain-i-Akbari: 


“The minakar or enameller, works on cups, flagons, rings and other articles with gold 
and silver. He polishes his delicate enamels separately in various colours, sets them 
in their suitable places and puts them to the fire. This is done several times. His 
charge is sixteen dams for each tolah of gold, and seven for a tolah of silver.” 


This passage makes clear that in Akbar's time enamelling was an established art 
in Hindustan (at any rate, in the Agra bazar) coming down at least from the 15th century. 
uring the Sultanate period, ornamented glazed tiles were an important feature of building 
decoration and since enamelling has much in common with that art, it is probable that 
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Indian enamelling has its roots in that period. The times were favourable for it, and if, as 
Coomaraswamy asserts, “the (tile) industry goes back to the 13th century," itis possible that 
enamelling in India may date from the same period. 

Enamelling may be described as the art of colouring and ornamenting the surface 
of metal by fusing on to it various mineral substances. The base of each colour is vitreous 
and the colouring matter is the oxide of a metal such as cobalt or iron. 

The following were the principal places at which the art was practised on gold 
in India in the mid-19th century—Jaipur, Alwar, Delhi and Banaras. 

The Indian enamel—either of Jaipur or Banaras, or of other centers like Alwar, Delhi 
and Lucknow—is of the champléve variety. In this type, the design is etched or chased and 
engraved on the ornament itself with a stylus (a slender, sharp pointed tool). On the surfaces 
of the hollows thus formed, hatchings are made which serve not only to make the enamel 
adhere firmly, but also to increase the play of light and shade in the case of transparent colours. 
The surface of the ornament (or any gold object to be enamelled) is then carefully cleaned 
and burnished with metal tools and agate burnishers. The object is then ready for enamelling. 

The minakara or enameller inserts the colours into the hollows or depressions in the 
order of their hardness or resistance to heat, beginning with the hardest. In the order of 
hardness and of application to the objects these colours are white, blue, green, black and red. 
Pure ruby red is the most fugitive and it is only the most experienced workmen who can bring 
out its beauties. Moreover, the Jaipur artist alone succeeds in giving transparent lustre to this 
colour which so charmed and surprised the jurors of the earliest great international Euro- 
pean exhibitions. The enamel workers at Alwar, an offshoot from Jaipur, were also, at times, 
fairly successful. 

In the words of Watts, “the brilliant reds attained by the Jaipur, Delhi and Banaras 
workers on gold are the most difficult of all colours to produce”... . . and in those of Birdwood, 
"Even Paris cannot paint gold with the ruby and coral reds, emerald green, and turquoise 
and sapphire blues of the enamels of Jaipur, Lahore, Banaras and Lucknow." 

The nature of Banaras pink is similar to Jaipur red. It is equally fugitive, it is applied 
last and it requires the least firing. In its case too only a master enameller can bring out the 
silken lustre and pleasing shade of rose-pink. 

In the 19th century, Jaipur enamellers obtained their colours (mostly silicates and 
borates of the metals) in opaque vitreous masses from Lahore where they were prepared by 
Muslim maniharas, or bracelet-makers (called chudihards in the Eastern U.P.). 

Jaipur workmen did not make the colours themselves and the same is true of Banaras 
enamellers who also got their colours, including the famous pink, from Lahore. 

ud In Jaipur, in the time of Hendley, all the minakaras were Sikhs, but in Banaras both 
Sikhs and non-Sikhs practised the craft. The last master-enameller in pink, however, was a Sikh 

Similarly, the design there for enamelling was prepared by the chitrakira or artist, 
generally a servant of the master-jeweller, who also kept books of patterns, some of great 
value, from ae customers made selections, generally with a very good idea of the result to 
be obtained in Sear The sonar or goldsmith then made the article to be enamelled and 
passed it on to the gadhai (called gaghiā or nakāshīvālā in Banaras), the chaser or engraver who 
engraved the pattern. These men were not Sikhs but members of the goldsmith or carpenter 
sub-castes of Hindus. 
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Jacob and Hendley describe the process of Jaipur enamelling thus: “The enameller 
begins with the whites, and usually burns in each colour separately, though two or more 
may be fixed at one firing. The colour is roughly pulverised in an iron mortar and more finely 
triturated in one of agate with a pestle of the same material; it is then made into a paste 
which is applied with a probe. Аз soon as a sufficient number of pieces of the same colour 
are ready, the furnace—a very primitive construction of clay—is charged with charcoal 
of fine quality, and made hot. The ornaments are put one by one on a piece of iron directly 
over the glowing coals, and the heat is maintained at such a degree, and for such a time, as 
experience has proved to be requisite for fixing the particular colour. The white colour 
requires about one minute, the red much less time. 

“Tf a colour is spoilt a little alum is put on it and the plate is again heated in the 
hope that it may turn out well. It is, however, better to begin again. 

“The piece is next polished with kurand, or corundum, and if after this any defect 
in the enamel should appear, the work is done over again. The ornament, after being polished, 
is heated gently, and cleansed by rapidly immersing it in a strong acid solution made from 
tamarind fruit. Each colour or group of colours, in some cases, requires similar care, and as 
large specimens may have to be fired many times, it is evident that the cost of enamelling must 
always be heavy, and that really good pieces can never be prepared hastily. 

“The enameller always works in his own home, and is assisted by most of his family. 
For example, in the house of Kishan Singh, the father works in a room on the ground floor, 
to enable him to watch the furnace, which from time to time is fed by the women of the family, 
who carry on their domestic occupations in the central courtyard; his sons and grandsons sit 
in a small hut on the roof, painting the enamel colours on ornaments of all kinds, ranging, in 
the case of the sons, from elaborate plates, to small lockets and similar articles, upon which 
the youngest children, of seven or eight, are trying their powers. Each artist sits on the ground 
before a low stool, in front of which are ranged his moistened colours, in a palette made of a 
row of depressions in a long piece of brass. His dry colours, tools, and other appliances are also 
placed on the stool. 

*Rare old designs, valuable ornaments and pigments, are tied up in dirty rags, 
and kept in niches in the walls of the rooms. A strong carved door shuts off the house and its 
occupants from the street, and serves to keep out thieves and too curious visitors. 

“Such are the conditions under which most art work is executed in India.” 

The above description applies almost entirely to the Banaras minakaras of the roth 
and early 20th centuries, although they are now using modern ovens and imported materials. 


III 

DBanarasi Das was a Jain mystic and Hindi poet who flourished, in the time of Akbar and 
Jahangir, in Jaunpur, a town near Banaras. Though a jeweller by profession, he was the first 
Hindi author to write an autobiography, and that too in verse. This book is very authentic 
and detailed, displaying an adequate historical sense. It is an account of the first fifty-five 
years of his life and, since the Jains regard 110 years as the full span of human life, he aptly 
calls it Arddha-kathanaka—‘‘the story of the first half." 

From this book we learn that Jaunpur was a very prosperous town at that time, 
. and traders, craftsmen, artists and artisans of almost every kind lived there. They included 
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jewellers and goldsmiths and their wares were sought after all over the country. Even in 
Agra, the then capital of India, Jaunpur ornaments were much in demand. Evidently, these 
tasteful manufactures were a heritage from the Sultanate period when Jaunpur was the 
capital town of the Sharki Sultans. | 

Banaras was a neglected city even in the earlier years of Akbar's reign, all its temples 
having been demolished in the Sultanate period. The ghats were still kachcha but in the later 
Akbar period, majestic temples began to be erected again. The weaver's craft, however, had 
all the time, from the pre-Buddhistic period, persisted in Banaras, and this made the city 
a trading center. Incidentally, brocade-work existed here in Akbar's time, for there is a 
mention of the manufacture of turban-pieces in Banaras at that time and, as is well known, 
th ends of turban-pieces were brocaded. 

The government headquarters at that time was at Jaunpur, but when it was trans- 
ferred to Banaras in the reign of Jahangir the town was restored to its ancient glory. This 
transfer brought with it all the craftsmen, manufacturers and traders to Banaras and the glory 
. that was Jaunpur gradually waned. Thus goldsmithy, the manufacture of jewellery and the 
cutting of diamonds and other precious stones gained a firm footing in this town, and the 
graceful designs of the studded and enamelled gold ornaments of Banaras manufacture came 
to be much sought after throughout the country. 

With the establishment, in the mid-18th century, of the masnad of the Oudh Nawab 
Wazirs, who were later made kings of Oudh by the British Government, Banaras, which was 
then in the Oudh territory, became the atelier of the Oudh rulers. A little later the emergence 
of Banaras State gave a further impetus to this development. 

The illustrious and munificent Nawab Wazir of Oudh—Asaf-ud-Daulah (1775-97) 
—transferred his capital in 1775 from Fyzabad to Lucknow, which was a mere township till 
then, and developed it into the foremost city of upper India. No court in the country could 
rival the splendour of his, in which he gathered round him distinguished artists, musicians, 
poets and men of learning. He materially encouraged artisans and craftsmen, traders and 
merchants to settle in his new capital. Among them was one Kaisar Agha, presumably an 
Afghan, as he is said to have come from Kabul, who had learnt the Persian art of pink-enamel- 
ling which being something entirely new to India, was immensely liked. As Banaras was the 
atelier of the Lucknow Nawabs, the art was established here soon after. From that time it has 
become a speciality of Banaras and though it was practised in Delhi and Lucknow also, the 
artists and their disciples were all from Banaras. 

In the 19th century and the early years of the present century, the phrase—lal mine 
ke liye, Jaipur; gulabi mine ke liye, Banaras (for red enamel, Jaipur; for pink enamel, Banaras)— 
was on the tongue of every Indian jeweller and enamel-loving individual. Pink enamel was 
prized throughout the land and was much sought after by princes and the aristocracy. 

Unlike the red enamel of Jaipur which has still maintained the high quality and fine 
workmanship of the 19th century, the pink enamel of Banaras was very short-lived. Its span 
of life was hardly fifteen decades. It ended here in the first quarter of the present century 
when its last hereditary master Babbu Singh passed away, in about 1923. 


X IV 
e art of enamelling in India is subordinate to the art of making ornaments (or other precious 
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articles) and it will therefore be helpful to describe in brief the process of ornament-making 
before explaining the technique of pink-enamelling. 

All the Indian studded ornaments of the old style were first made by the goldsmith, 
who beat 22-carat gold into sheets of the thickness of a stout postcard and then gave them the 
required shapes, joining the pieces with alloy. All the pieces were kept hollow for subsequent 
setting. Then the piece, called gadhat, was passed on to the nakash or nakashiwala for engraving 
artistic designs on it, eventually to be filled in with enamel. 

In case of ornaments (made of thin gold sheets) the hollows for receiving the enamel 
were made by a process called alat, its worker being known as а thaldiwala and the ornament 
thus processed a thalván. In this process the design is not minutely worked out, instead only its 
centres are lightly hammered in because the light weight of the piece would not stand deep 
etching or engraving. 

Coming now to the Banaras minakdra (enameller). He applied the colours in the same 
order as his fellow-enameller in Jaipur, starting with white. The white enamel was finely 
ground with water in an agate mortar with a pestle of the same stone. More water was added, 
the sediment and dirt were allowed to settle, and only the mav or ‘cream’ was used. There 
was a chalky variety of white enamel which was of inferior quality, hence rejected for high 
class work. The other colours were treated likewise except for the pink and its companions, 
ultramarine and yellow, which will be dealt with below. 

The white was applied, slightly raised, giving it a convex shape. This was to set off 
the pink and its companion colours to be painted upon it. If any bubbles or pin-holes appeared 
after baking they were filled in and the piece re-fired. This done, the object was polished with 
kurum or corundum, the process being called sazg-màli (rubbing with a stone). The convex 
surface of the white was also improved in this process. 

The pink enamel (as well as its companions, ultramarine and yellow) was finely 
ground in rose айат which created a poetic association with the rosy enamel! with this vehicle, 
it was applied to the white enamel with an Indian painter's squirrel-hair brush of fine quality. 
This technique resembles Indian gouache painting. 

The pink motifs—lotus, rose (and rarely chrysanthemum) accompanied by or alter- 
nated with doves and pigeons were painted on the white background. Transparent ultramarine 
was used for painting the blue lotus and transparent yellow was employed for the centre of the 
flower. Pigeons and doves were also painted in the same manner. 

Here lay the skill of the enameller. He had to be an artist to delineate his motifs, 
creating perfect floral and avian forms with delicate and sensitive outlines fine stippling and 
graded application of the tints, to give a masterly effect. The final outcome was a truly charm- 
ing object, indeed a work of art. 

In those days, the practice in Banaras was for different craftsmen whether gold, silver 
and copper-smiths, chasers, enamellers, wood, ivory and stone-carvers, embroiderers and design- 
ers for brocades and other textiles—to have their lessons in drawing and designing from an 
ustad (master painter). Thus the enameller had his training in brush work also from an ustad. 
The result of this training showed itself in fine brush work, set strokes, sensitive lines, minute 

! In our prosaic days it is ground in sandal-wood oil which does not make any practical difference, as sandal- 
wood oil is the main ingredient of attar apart from a very minute portion of the essential oil of rose. All the 


same, the emotional undertones of the older method make a world of difference. 
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stippling and sensitive graded tinting (called ghulahat) ш pink enamelling. 

Our former pink enamellers were all the shagirds of Ustad Mul Chand's household 
(gharana)—consisting of his own ancestors and one or two other families who had learned the 
art of painting from this gharanz. Mul Chand was the father of Ustad Ram Prasad. 

When the brush work was complete the object was given a mild firing as in the 
case of red enamel, for which the artist needed much observation and experience. Then the 
enamelled object was finally polished and at this stage it was ready for studding. 

Before the days of pink enamel the two knobs of the bracelet used to be shaped like a 
crocodile's head, but the Banaras master goldsmiths introduced elephants with inter-laced 
trunks. These forms enamelled white and covered all over with minute floral scrolls in pink 
are the most attractive form of knobs for Indian bracelets. This type of bracelet is known as 
hathi ke тийп kā kada ‘elephant-trunk bracelets’ (Pl. 27). 

Now we come to the studding. After the completion of the enamelling and its final 
polishing, the hollow ornament is filled with shellac on which precious stones, generally either 
diamonds or white sapphires, and more rarely, coloured stones are set. From the very begin- 
ning grooves are made for this setting in the form of an artistic scroll. A piece of thin silver 
sheet (called dak) alloyed with three ratis of pure gold to the tola,to prevent it from tarnishing— 
is cut to shape, made concave and then highly polished. This is then fixed in each groove 
to give lustre to the stone. Upon it is placed the stone and then it is set. In the case of coloured 
stones, if its colour is light, the dak is tinted with transparent colour, or the back of the stone 
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Pl. 27. Elephant-headed bangle in gold, enamel work and studded 
with precious stones. Nineteenth century, Banaras. 
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THE PINK ENAMELLING OF BANARAS 


itself is given a tint called joban. The purest gold-leaf is employed for this setting, which is well 
pressed around the gems with a steel bit, forming an edge around them. The thinner this 
edge is, the better it looks. At this stage the ornament is ready for wear. 


V 
During recent years, after a gap of about half a century, there has been a 'revival' of pink 
enamelling in Banaras, chiefly as a trade to meet the demands of tourists and of Indian ladies 
who have taken to old jewellery more as a fashion than out of any love for its charm and grace. 

At present there is more than one pink enameller in Banaras and perhaps elsewhere 
also, but the standard of production is extremely poor. With no tradition behind them and 
no originals or samples before them, the imitators are unable to reproduce the former superb 
floral designs and the new ones they ‘create’ are harsh, confused, complicated, artificial and 
inartistic. The outlining is crude and clumsy, the application of pink is not modulated and the 
tinting is dull and dirty, at times blackish, having an overdone appearance or at others tending 
towards a Venetian red. 

They are, none the less, good craftsmen and, given the right training as well as good 
quality materials instead of the inferior ones used at present, they are sure to revive the gulabi 
mindkdri of Banaras, in its former exquisite state. 

The National Museum of India, Delhi, has a good selection of Banaras pink enamels. 
Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras also has a representative collection of this art (Pls. 28-29). 
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Pl. 28. Gold box (one and half times enlarged) studded with diamonds and enamelled in 
pink, green, blue and white. Nineteenth century, Banaras. 
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Pl. 29. Gold necklace (reduced to one third of the original), 
front side: Painted figures of Sri Nathaji under glass cover; 
Back side: Enamelled pink and white floral design against 
green background. Nineteenth century, Banaras. 


Excepting these two, no public collection in India or abroad has examples of this delicate 


phase of Indian enamelling. 
Is it too much to hope that other museums will now start to collect specimens of this 


charming art before the last surviving examples are melted down for money or lost because of 


our apathy? 
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Fantasy in Indian Art 


An object of art is a point of view. It is intelligible chiefly to those who share with the artist 
the experience or imagination it represents. 

The average person sees only the surface appearances of his environment. But the 
artist senses the forces that underlie it. He may see an indication of the essential nature or 
meaning of the hidden forces or the impulses, and for illustrating that he may disregard the 
decorative and all other elements of its appearance except the significant ones. 

To clarify certain truths not apparent to ordinary vision the artist is frequently 
obliged to change natural shape—or the usual relation of one shape to another—by stressing 
certain devices as patterns and designs. 

Everybody, at times, feels strange forces which have certain beauty of their own. All 
such images that lie beyond the power of sight cannot be envisioned but they may be rendered 
into picture or sculpture; and an artist, truly sensitive to the hidden realities of life, will dis- 
cover that familiar forms fail to express such ideas. Therefore, a deviation from the traditional 
simple forms is necessary for making new images to conform new thoughts, different from the 
ordinary view of nature, which are conceived but cannot be scen. 

Paintings or sculptures vary with the inventiveness and purpose of each artist, and 
an inventive artist departs from optical reality according to his particular interest. The artist 
invented shapes and colour that were in no way related to the real life. The sculptor also em- 
ployed wood, clay, bone, stone, and metals for depicting his imagination or feeling. Similarly, 
instead of making the figures in normal proportion to each other the artist sometimes enlarges 
the important figures for literary emphasis and dwarfs the incidental or auxiliary ones. 

From times immemorial, man identified his religion with nature. He always believed 
in the existence of super-natural beings in the world around him. He also found his own image 
in the clouds and in the gnarled trunks of trees, or envisioned abnormal beings in the form of 
such natural calamities as storm, flood, earthquake. He heard their voices in the sighing of 
the wind among the trees, in the sound of the rivers and the rain, the roaring of the sea, the 
crash of the thunder. Some, like the sun or the moon, were visible to him; others invisible, 
mysterious, uncountable; but all powerful and everywhere, sometimes inhabiting animals or 
mankind, sometimes condescending to dwell in the temple or holy places: some good, some 
evil, some even more powerful and therefore more to be feared or worshipped than others. 
So, he expresses what he feels by paraphrasing what he sees. 

FANTASY is a mental image denoting such ideas as are not real but capricious, 
whimsical, or foppish. In art, it is an unusual or uncommon depiction of any form or figure 
not subject to the set rules or formulae but itself a strange creation of brain and hands of the 
artist, for such an expression is a passionate necessity to reflect and distil in its purest form 
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something within him which he is bound to reflect Lm fidelity and precision. А 

Indian thinkers never ceased to conceive strange shapes and forms and queer figures 
for all their teachings and dictions; and Indian artists, from ancient times, utmost endeavoured 
shape and a reality: an acknowledgement of what is unknown 
and the exploration of what can be known about it. But, all Pw whimsical conceptions or 
representations, in fact, were symbolic suggesting something different from what they actually 
showed, for the symbols are vividly recognisable because of emotional association. Аз art is the 
transfiguration or the visual translation of thoughts such symbolism was an idiomatic expres- 
sion and a phraseological manner in all the trends or schools of Indian art. ж 

Religion expresses spiritual rather than material things. The religious Pr estab- 
lished symbols for the human figure which, though anatomically incorrect, are perfectly com- 
prehensible because the simplest, most meaningful view of each portion of the body is drawn. 
So, fantasy is the result of fancy of the artist about which he might know nothing from à 
scientific standpoint but which his heightened sensibility enables him to discover on an intui- 
tive basis. Such an art-object, painting or sculpture, can be interpreted in a variety of ways 
according to the skill and perceptibility of the beholder who is used to witnessing widely 
different versions and accepting them as artistically valid, or is equally familiar with their 
nature and symbolism and ready to understand them. | 

Thus, a whole hierarchy of the Indian gods and devils, benevolent or malevolent,— 
Hindu, Jain and Buddhist—are endowed with multiplicity of limbs, sometimes queer in 
nature and appearance, possessing appropriate attributes symbolic of their characteristics or 
power but all harmoniously working in an embodied form. Such are the basic attempts of 
fantasy in Indian art. Further, some deities were even depicted as having an animal or bird 
head on the human body, or permutations and combinations of animals and birds shaped as 
a human being. Varaha and Nrisimha incarnations of Vishnu or his mount Garuda are the 
familiar examples. Ganeša is more popular with everybody in India and abroad. In spite of 
an unusual and clumsy personality with elephant-head he has been furnished with a mouse 
as his mount. Still more, on the outer walls of the Saivite temples, he is usually shown in the 
dancing poses, an example of supreme fantasy, peculiar symbolism and humour. 

Сапеќа, in the Hindu pantheon, as his name suggests, is a deification of the constitu- 
tional head of a federation whose constituent republics—the Ganas —are represented, like the 
demons, queer in form, shape and size; hideous in appearance, and selfish, and notorious. 
Therefore, the symbolism of his elephant-head with long trunk is the deep-smelling and adjust- 
able nose (intelligence) of a government. His tusks represent its showy, useless weapons. His 
small eyes and large, fan-shaped, ears mean the well-known feature of the government where 
most of the public problems and grievances are overlooked in preference to the reports of its 
own agencies and on which basis the calculations and decisions are always made. Similarly, 
his pot-belly and a much too heavy body, with four to sixteen hands, represent the huge forma- 
tion and complicated organization of a federal republic. Among his emblems is a rosary also 
to symbolise the repetition of the consoling statements and orations of the government, or its 
personnel. The ball-shaped rounded sweet in his hand stands for the presents and gifts of 
unspecified or undefined but rounded forms bestowed on the government-personnel, or pre- 
ferred and accepted by them. In comparison to his clumsy body of huge dimensions his vehicle 
or mount is a mouse, a very small creature of insignificant stature but of considerably harmful 


to give those imaginations a 
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habits. It enters every house, rich or poor, touches pockets or savings of all classes, steals there- 
from what it likes, otherwise damages whatever it comes across, without discrimination, and 
leads its life. This characterises the sources of the government revenue which supports it, and 
the evil method of its collection. All such decorations of Ganeša are well conceived for aptly 
defining his nature and magnitude. 

Brahma, the Creator among the Hindu Trinity, is represented having four heads, 
each facing the cardinal directions: North, South, East, and West, of the compass. Kartikeya, 
brother of Ganeša, is endowed with six heads, representing combination of six forms of strategy. 
Varaha, the Boar-incarnation of Vishnu, has the head of a boar, while Nrisirnha, the Man- 
Lion incarnation, is depicted as a lion in human garb and also moving his limbs as such. Ravana, 
the king of Lanka, is shown with ten heads, nine human, superimposed by one of an ass, denot- 
ing his intelligence and wisdom equalling nine persons, dominated by the foolishness of an ass. 

Besides such configurations there are two representations peculiar in appearance but 
ingenious and modest in conception and meaning. One is ‘Harihara’ (combination of Vishnu 
and the Siva), and other is “Ardha-Narišvara' (combination of Siva and Parvati). In the 
Harihara image the right half of Siva’s body together with the corresponding half of Vishnu’s 
body, along with the distinctive features and emblems from head to foot of each, are emphati- 
cally shown blended into one. Although this figure, in a painting, is tangible due to the con- 
trasty complexions of the two deities, in a sculpture also they can be easily recognized for, the 
Vishnu’s head in the ‘Harihara’ image invariably has the *Kirita-Mukuta' (ornate crown). 
The garland of flowers, and appropriate ornaments are also shown. Concurrently, the other 
half has the ‘Jata-Mukuta’ (matted hair) and the crescent on the head, the third eye on the 
forehead, and the serpent-coil together with the garland of human-heads. Similarly, one- 
half of the ‘Ardha-Narigvara’ head shows the coil of matted hair which, in the other half, 
immediately takes the shape of a bun of plaited hair, with hair-locks. The forehead of Siva 
has a crescent while that of Parvati has head-ornaments. Thus, the Siva's portion shows 
masculine elegance and that of Рагуай shows feminine delicacy and charm. 

Under the Tantra cult, the fantasy reached its culmination when deities were con- 
ceived in innumerable forms, the simplest being the faces of birds and beasts on human body. 
Similarly, the Vajrayana cult of the Buddhism and the later phases of the Jainism also presented 
some composite deities showing a real human body with multiplicity of heads and limbs, or 
other combinations. Such forms might represent the deities' manifestations but they do carry 
certain unrevealed significance as well. 

The Maurya Period of Indian history is considered as of originality, inventiveness 
and assimilation in all spheres of life and culture. Yet, there is only one literary evidence 
of the reproductions of fantasy in the Kautilya's ‘ArthaSastra’, as а directive in connection 
with the propaganda against the enemy,’ in spite of an earlier reference to the symbolic re- 
presentations of the Republics by Panini.’ 

Although representations of fantasy in the artifacts of the Maurya and Sunga 
periods should have been common, the examples appeared so far mainly show the familiar 
‘Kirti-mukha’ which adorned the architecture. In the Kushana period such motifs further 

: каша Arthaháàstra, English trans. by Dr. R. Shamasastry (Mysore: Sri Raghuveer Printing Press, 
I 
= Rai Dado qi ‘Bharat Ki Chitrakala (Kasi Nagaripracarini Sabha, Samvat 1996=A.D. 1939); PP- 4-5: 
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peculiar and intricate amalgams evolved. Earlier, the lion, ele- 
and crocodile formed chief elements of the composition. Later, the 
a few birds were also included in the scheme. Many of these re- 
the fragments of railings and other architectural members 


developed and many new, 
phant, bull, ram, monkey, 
serpent, fish, alligator, and 
presentations are discernible from 
found in Mathura and elsewhere. 

In the Gupta Period the art, though more meaningful, was simple and sublime in 
character. Under the growing influence of Tantrism, some fantastic representations were also 
introduced and the sculptures or the architecture onwards had a composite animal motif 
known as “Vidal” (a form of the Gorgon). An analysis of this figure reveals that, besides other 
animate elements as the basis of its composition, it has a dog, an important accessory in the 
Tantric worship, along with a cat, an aweful creature frequenting every household. 

With the conquest of Islam, the making of images ceased but later, the pictorial art 
developed and was patronised even by the Grand Mughals. Though illustrations of many 
mythological and idyllic tales, having fantastic representations of animals and birds or combi- 
nations thereof, and quite intelligible even to common man, were attempted with great success 
some illustrations were also made as Krishna and Gopis suitably placed within an outline 
or form of an elephant, a horse, or a camel. In other words, the whole company or retinue of 
Krishna’s followers, or his Dance Troupe was so composed as appearing an animal or figure 
but intending something else. These complex representations were termed as “Burraq”: a con- 
cealment, a mystery, or a disguise. In the Punjab and the adjoining Hill States such paintings 
are called a ‘“‘Chhalida’”’ (deception), neither intelligible nor explicable. Here again the artist 
tried to show his ingenuity and skill in the composition, and accomplished well in his imagina- 
tion and its presentation. But such symbolisms, without any literary definition or explanation, 
are now a mystery about their meaning or purpose and are only peculiar examples of art, 
although they may be described as a symbolic picture of a team, association, or organisation 
composed of various elements of different entities, peculiar to each other but all functioning 
together harmoniously for a common goal or end. 

Presumably, in the politics of the past, the fantasy in art served as a secret language 
or code-signs and might have played an important role for indirectly expressing or conveying 
the public opinion, or its interpretation. 

Besides symbolic treatment or other expressions of fantasy the Indian artists attempt- 
ed illustrating the Ragam4la (modes of music) also, an illusion in itself. The fantasy in such 
examples is the inclusion of even the heavenly deities in earthly phenomena and amative 
atmosphere, or depicting the subject with such ingenuity as to make the work unintelligible 
or unidentical. 

The seventeen monochrome illustrations (Figs. 475-490) and one colour-plate (Pl. 30) 
accompanying this article, together with few others reproduced elsewhere in this volume, are 
some of the interesting examples on the subject. 
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Pl. зо. Raga Vardhan, Basohli, c. A.D. 1710. 
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The Triple Yaksha Statue from Rajghat 


In the rich collection of Bharat Kala Bhavan, there is preserved a large-sized stone statue 
(Figs. 491-94) which shows three grotesque-bodied male figures on its three sides. This curious 
pillar-like sculpture was found at Rajghat, near Varanasi, in 1940, when this ancient site was 
discovered in the chance diggings for spoil earth by the East Indian Railway authorities. 
One view of this unique triple sculpture was first published by the late Prof. V. S. Agrawala 
in 1951-2,' and also subsequently in several of his studies on ancient Yaksha 1mages.^ On the 
basis of its tripartite character, he has described it under the name Trimukha Yaksha. As he 
says, “The statue is somewhat strange, viz., representing a triple image which I propose to 
identify only tentatively as Trimukha Yaksha.'? | 

This columnar sculpture of late Sunga period is no doubt of a unique type. It is 
a three-sided block of stone having a square pedestal. Each of its sides shows a male figure 
carved in bold relief. The three images thus facing to different directions make a prism-like 
statue instead of the addorsed type arrangement usually seen in case of two or four bodies. 

Unfortunately the entire piece is badly injured and sculptural details have almost 
obliterated. The figures are rather squattish in bodily stature; in fact the total height of the 
images (5 feet) being less than the girth of the stone round the protuberant stomach of the 
figures (6 feet 5 inches), this feature has somewhat increased impression on the onlooker. 

All the three figures have both their hands lifted up in the pose of giving support to 
some load on the head. Presumably they carried collectively some object on their heads which 
has unfortunately been broken away and lost to us. Like atlas figures their feet are firmly 
installed on the surface and the legs are slightly flexed on the knees to bear the thrust of weight 
overhead. Their body is of massive proportions, but pleasantly rounded and plump. It sug- 
gests immense material energy that has its direct expression through plastically conceived 
full masses of obese flesh. 

Only one side of the monolith is in somewhat good state of preservation. From it 
we can have some clear idea about ornaments, dress and other details of the figures. This 
better preserved image is seen clad in a short dhoti which hardly reaches below the knees. 
Round the girdle the dhoti is possibly secured by a scarf of which the loop-ends hang down 
from the front knot between the legs, and form a separate hanging volume reaching almost 
to the level of feet. 

This hanging mass of the sash (or dhoti itself) is quite clear on the better preserved 

Sone EV A mali eoi f the U. P. Historical Society, Vols. XXIV-V (1951-52), рр. 189-90; 


pl. xr आ Matsya Purána—a Study (Varanasi, 1963), p. 281; Indian Art (Varanasi, 1965), р. 111, 


3 Studies in India Art, p. 135. 
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side. But in the case of other two sides the damaged stone preserving a part of this detail is 
rather confusing. Prof. V. S. Agrawala described it (evidently on the basis of the side illus- 
trated by him in his article)* in the following words, “In between the legs in front, there seems 
to be a prop-like object, of which the purpose is not clear. There is no trace of any drapery 
on the lower legs, but the bust seems to be covered with a kurtd-like costume falling to the 
knees. This is rather unusual as all other Yaksha images wear dhotis on the lower portion 
of the body.” 

But this description does not seem to be correct. One of the three sides enumerated 
by him to be the best preserved one has, in fact, retained only the face of the figure in some- 
what good preservation. But in the portion below the chest of figure the stone is badly chipped 
off and gives no clear idea of the lower garment and its hanging ends. These details are, 
however, distinctly preserved on the side illustrated here on Fig. 491-494. On its basis we can also 
guess that an identical drapery was worn by all the three figures, namely, a short dhott with 
thick hanging portion in front between the legs. The details remaining on other damaged 
sides do not go against this description. Thus, the lower garment of these figures does not 
seem to be unusual when compared to that of other Yaksha statues. It is the usual Indian 
dhoti, similar in fashion to the knee-reaching dhott worn by the colossal Yaksha from Pawaya* 
or by some standing Yaksha figures on Bharhut railing.’ 

Upper body of these figures is bare excepting a high turban on the head and a set 
of conspicuous ornaments. In shape the ears appear to be of Saiiku-karna description, and 
perhaps wore thick discoidal ear-rings which can be made out doubtfully for the details here 
are obliterated due to stone injury. The lifted up hands show a wristlet of double band. On 
the chest a very thick triangular necklace is worn which in fact represents the characteristic 
ornament of Yaksha images. 

It appears that all the three figures were identically dressed and had almost similar 
ornaments. Their physiognomical features appear to represent one single type. Exact nature 
of this tripartite image is difficult to guess. As commented by Prof. V. S. Agrawala, “The 
whole formula of a triple figure, the dimensions, its free-standing nature and facial expression 
seem to suggest that we have to deal here with one of those early cult images, which repre- 
sented the local tutelary deities called Yakshas."" 

Remarkable feature of these figures is their facial expression. With open and bulging 
oval eyes, fleshy cheeks full as if with laughter and a chuckling mouth, their jovial mood is 
well represented by the sculptor. 

A close comparison of these figures can be found in a sculptured panel on southern 
side of the steps of Chaitya Cave 3 at Pitalkhora. It shows in low relief two atlantes Yakshas 
captured by the artist with almost similar good-humoured expression on the face.’ To some 
extent in anatomical type and also the weight-carrying gesture these Yakshas bear resem- 
blance to the Trimukha Yaksha figures. Somewhat similar atlantes figures also occur in 


4 See this side here on Fig. 492. 

5 Studies in Indian Art, p. 135. T 

$ A. K. Coomaraswamy, Taksas (Washington, 1928), Pl. r, fig. 2. 

7 Ibid., Pl. 3, figs. 1-2. 

8 Studies in Indian Art, p. 135. Delhi 

9 M.N. Deshpande, “The Rock-cut Caves of Pitalkhora", Ancient India, No. 15 (New Delhi, 1959), Pl. XLIX 
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sculptures of Bharhut railing. Here they are conceived to form support to a railed structure 
carved over their heads." 

Early instances of Yaksha figures are not lacking in which one finds some special 
object or symbol being carried by them on the head. A Yaksha from Maholi (in Mathura) 
bears a large bowl on his head." A similar figure also comes from Pitalkhora" and is now 
in the National Museum, New Delhi. - -- <== ; 

We would like to add here a few words as regards the name '*Trimukha Yaksha”. 
It was originally suggested by V. S. Agrawala in his article and has subsequently become of 
popular usage for this unique triple statue. As pointed out by him, this name he gave to the 
statue only tentatively and was not able to find” ‘a proper identification of this figure in the 
lists of Yakshas’ found in literature. However, we are yet to find in ancient literature and 
tradition any such Yaksha name associated with the city of Varanasi. 

One of the lists of Fifty-two Bir godlings (Bdavan-Bir-Namdavali) includes the name 
Trimukha. In northern India the worship of Bir-and-Barahm deities is in fact shown to be a 
continuation of the ancient Yaksha cult.” The mention of Trimukha amongst Fifty-two Birs 
or medieval Yaksha names thus appears significant in the present context. It was presumably 
an ancient name survived in folk worship and tradition along with other great and old Yaksha 
names, like Manibhadra, Kapila, Tungabhadra and Kubera (Kapiro), all read in the list 
of Fifty-two Bir divinities. 

The attention of scholars may also be drawn to a passage in the Кай Khanda of 
the Skanda Purdna, Ch. 69 (Uttarabhaga), which describes sixty-eight famous Siva Lingas 
installed and worshipped in the Varanasi region. Herein the Linga named Tryambaka is said 
to be located to the east of Trimukha."* At any rate, whether this Trimukha has any bearing 
on the Triple Statue found from Rajghat is difficult to say. 


10 Coomaraswamy, of. cit., Pl. 13, fig. 1. 

11 2 = ST Handbook of the Scupltures in the Curzon Museum of Archaeology, Muttra (Allahabad, 1939), 
š d fig. 21. 

12 Ancient India, No. 15, Pl. LVI. See also Pl. LVII, fig. C, which shows a tutelary Yaksha supporting on his 


head an octagonal pillar (possibly a Siva Linga). Аз th per pa iis ouo E Man. gne 
broken, its identity is doubtful. y ga). 4 € upper part of this curious article on pede 


' Studies in Indian Art, p. 135. 

Y Agar Chand Nahta, “Bavanavira Nàmavali", Sodha Patrika, Year 14, No. 3 (Udayapur, 1963), p. 188. 

| у Agrawala, Prachina Bharatiya Lokadharma (Varanasi, 1964), pp. 131 ff.; Moti Chandra, “Some Aspects 
of Yaksha Cult in Ancient India", Prince of Wales Museum Bulletin, No. 3 (Bombay, 1952-3), pp. 61 ff. 

16 Verse 79 (in the Venkatesvara Press ed.) — | 


Trisaridhyat kshetrato devas Tryambako’sti samagatah | 
Trimukhat pūrvadigbhāge pijitas Tryambakatvakrit |] 
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SHRIDHAR ANDHARE 


A Note on the Mahavira Samavasarana Pata 


Prince of Wales Museum acquired through purchase in 1968 an interesting раѓа (cloth 
painting) which represents the Samavasarana of Mahavira and the four famous Tirthas of 
the Jainas (Figs. 495-504). lt is executed on a square piece of primed cloth measuring 
44:5X47:2 cm. with red background on which scenes are depicted into rectangular re- 
gisters of different dimensions. 

History of Jaina cloth painting goes back to the fourteenth century as it is evident 
from a cloth MS. of Dharmavidhiprakarana Vritisahita, Kachchhülirasa and eight chapters of the 
Trishashtishalakapurusa-charita' painted im Sarhvat 1408-1410 i.e. A.D. 1351-1353 from the 
collection of the Jaina Jñana Bhandar located in Vakhatjiniseri at Patan. A large number 
of similar patas on various Jaina subjects like yantras, cosmographical charts, mantras, Samgra- 
hanisütras and Pafichatirthi patas which have come to light belong to the 14th to 16th century. 
The Prince of Wales Museum pata (No. 68:4) falls within this category and deserves a detailed 
study. Firstly, it must be mentioned that there are certain similarities between the known 
patas namely the Pafichatirthi pata’ dated A.D. 1433 from the collection of the Jaina 7 adafatriya 
Pustak Bhandar, Champaner, the Pārśvanātha pata’ in the collection of late A. Coomaraswamy 
and the pata representing Sahasraphana Par$vanatha" from the collection of Muni Amarvijayaji. 

In the centre square is the figure of Mahavira (Figs. 495-96) painted yellow, seated 
within the samavasarana with an attendant on either side standing at the gates with offerings. 
Above the samavasarana is a row of five seated Siddhas(?) Paiichapad, seated on the crescent 
shaped Siddhasila. Above is a row of Omkara ideographs and the three decorative stkharas 
of the temples adorned with kalasas and flags. | 

The four corners of the pata have stylised representations of the famous Tirthas of 
the Jainas. These resemble in many ways with the fata of Sahasraphana Parsvanatha dealt in 
detail by Dr. Moti Chandra.® 

In the top left coner is the famous Tirtha of Satrufijaya with two images of Tirthan- 
karas seated in the sanctum, namely Vasupüjyaswami, the twelfth Tirthankara in red with 
his symbol, a buffalo on the pedestal, and Rshabhanatha, in yellow. Above the sanctum are 


! Sarabhai Nawab, Jaina Chitrakalpadruma, Ahmedabad 1936, p. 26. Moti Chandra, Jaina Miniature Painting 
from Western India, Ahmedabad, 1949, p. 70. 

2 N. C. Mehta, “A Picture Roll from Gujarat (A.D. 1433)," Indian Art and Letters, Vol. VI (New Series), 
pp. 71-78. 

3 A. Coomaraswamy, “Notes on Jaina Art", Journal of Indian Art & Industry, Vol. XVI, No. 27, July 1914. 
Pl. XII, fig. 57. 

4 Sarabhai Nawab, Jaina Chitrakalpadruma, pl. XLVIII. 

5 A. Coomaraswamy, “Notes on Jaina Art," Journal of Indian Art & Industry, Vol. XVI, No. 27, July 1914, 
pl. XXII, p. 96. 

6 Moti Chandra, of. cit., fig. 188, p. 52. 
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shown five Pandavas, a peacock and a snake’ and a pair of pddukas in a miniature shrine. 
According to the Jaina tradition it is said that the Pandavas had attained salvation at 
Satrufijaya and the snake, the peacock and the tree might have been intended to depict a 
forest. On the strength of the cobra and a peacock, Sarabhai Nawab has identified this as 
the temple of Rayanapagla which exists behind the main temple of Rshabhanatha even to-day. 
To the right of the sanctum is shown Indra. At the base are shown pilgrims ascending the hill. 

The top right corner is decorated with the representation of the Tirtha of the Girnàr. 
In the sanctum is the seated figure of Neminatha with a male attendant on the left and three 
Tirthankaras on the right. In the top panel are a host of gods and goddesses including 
Ganapati and Saragvati. The principle and subsidiary sikharas are mounted with kalasas. 
Below the sanctum are pilgrims ascending the hill holding pots of milk and water; a lotus lake 
can be seen on the left. 

In the right bottom corner of the pata is Ashtápada with two images of Pārśvanātha 
attended by a male devotee on his right; above, in line with, the stkharas, is the image of a 
goddess attended by a devotee and below the mandapa ate seen two monks with folded hands 
facing a female musician, a bullock-cart and a pair of bulls. ) 0 

The left bottom depicts the Tirtha of Sammeta Sikhara with three Tirthankaras seated 
under the spire of their shrines with golden kalasas; below in a narrow strip are shown hills 
with animals and parrots. 

On the left and right of samavasarana are representations of the Chovisi, i.e. twenty- 
four Tirthankaras seated in rows, and twenty Jinas in penance arranged in rows with a stylised 
lotus in the centre. 

Directly below the samavasarana is an interesting oblong panel depicting two female 
dancers dancing to the accompaniment of a mridatiga and sahnai. Perhaps these dancers and 
musicians are pilgrims giving a performance in honour of the gods. Below this panel appears 
a Navagraha panel showing the grahas in different colours. The colours used in this painting 
are vermilion red, yellow, lapis lazuli blue, green, black and white; gold has been used at places 
but it is not visible now. The following inscriptio appears in the crescent-shaped Siddhasila: 
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In the pata representing Parévanatha with a thousand headed snake canopy, the top left corner re- 
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A NOTE ON THE MAHAVIRA SAMAVASARANA PATA 


If this pata is closely analysed in comparison with the known Jain MSS. and patas 
of this period, such an early date as A.D. 1364 on this document and its draughtsmanship 
do not reconcile. Secondly, the calligraphy does not conform to the date of the painting and 
finally, between the style and draughtsmanship of this pata and that of 14th century known 
Jain paintings there is a great difference. Therefore, it is apparent that the inscription may 
have been a later addition by someone, perhaps a pupil, who thought this pata had an 
earlier origin. 

In order to ascertain an approximate date and place for the painting it is essential 
to compare it with other contemporary documents. The pancl of dancers (Fig. 503) below the 
samavasarana has many common features borrowed from the dancing panels of the Jaunpur 
Kalpasütra dated 1465 A.D. and some stylistically nearer documents of Sarasvati patas’ and 
the pata showing pilgrimage to Satrufijaya from the collection of Motichand Khajanchi 
of Bikaner. This pilgrimage to Satrufijaya is an elaborate theme and composition of a some- 
what larger size than the pata under discussion but is identical in style and concept with the 
known 15th century! patas. In so far as the Persianised female types that we see in the panel 
of dancers and musicians in the pata (Fig. 503) are concerned it is evident that the artist of the 
samavasarana pata was inspired by the three famous Jain MSS., namely the Jaunpur Kalpasütra 
and the Kalakacharya kathà dated 1465 A.D. and the Davasan6 Pado Kalpasütra of ca. 1475 A.D." 
Thus, in the light of the study of the above two MSS. the probable date for this samavasarana 
pata should be ca. 1475 A.D. 

In the opinion of Muni Sri Punyavijayaji, the date which is written in the Siddhasila 
appears to be correct but he does not suggest any solution for the inferior type of draughts- 
manship that is obvious in this document. | 


8 Karl Khandalavala and Moti Chandra, “An Illustrated Kalpasütra Painted at Jaunpur in A.D. 1465," 
Lalit Kala, No. 12, October 1962, p. 9-15 col. Pl. B. | ет 

9 Karl Khandalavala, Moti Chandra апа Pramod Chandra, Miniature Paintings from the Sri Мойсһапа 
Khajanchi Collection, Lalit Kala Akademi, 1960, Figs. 8 and 9. 

10 Jhid., Fig. 7. 

п Kar] Khandalavala and Moti Chandra are of the opinion that the patas illustrated and ascribed to 15th 
century in the Khajanchi Catalogue may have been the products of the middle of the 15th century. n 

12 Norman Brown. “A Jain MS. from Gujarat Illustrated in the Early Western Indian and Persian Styles", 
Ars Islamica, Vol. IV, 1937, pp. 154-172. 
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A Bronze Sculpture from Nepal in 
the Prince of Wales Museum 


In the valley of Nepal art traditions were received and perpetuated with distinct conservatism 
to justify the remark that Nepal has always been more at the receiving end and that its 
geographical situation has resulted in art forms lingering unchanged for centuries together. 
Writing about Nepal's art traditions, Táránath,' in the seventeenth century, has made obser- 
vations on two influences that have moulded the character of Nepali art. The first influence 
was of the old Western school led by Sringadhara who, according to U.P. Shah, must have 
been at the court of king Siladitya of Valabhi during the end of the sixth century.? The second 
influence was of the Eastern school started by Dhiman and his son Bitpalo during the reign 
of king Devapala of Bengal (A.D. 810-850). It is thus, “the earliest schools of art resembled 
the old west school, but in the course of time a peculiar Nepalese school formed itself 
which in painting and casting resembled rather the Eastern school; the latest artists have no 
special character." | 
Reconstruction of precise history or chronological assertion of religious activity 
in Nepal is a difficult task. It has been a crucible where the various cultural influences on 
one side coming from India and on the other from Central Asia and far Eastern countries 
coming through Tibet have assimilated together. From legends and inscriptional evidence 
the attitude of religious tolerance, as it exists even today in Nepal, can be traced to its earliest 
historical period under the Lichchhavis. If the inscriptions of Mànadeva* indicate his Vaishna- 
vite leanings, other inscriptions of his period relate to dedications of Siva-Lingas by ardent 
Saivites.* Sivadeva, a later king of the same dynasty mentions his gift of a village to a Buddhist 
monastery.° The continuity of this tendency is evident from later inscriptions.’ 
Nepal’s association with Buddhist culture dates back to very early times for Gautama 
the Buddha was born in the Tarai region of Nepal. Mauryan king Agoka not only visited 
1 bes ८ ० "Extracts from Taranatha's History of Buddhism in India", Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV, 1975, 


* U. P. Shah. "Sculptures from Samalaji and Roda", Bulletin of 1 Е PLUS 
Vol. XIII, pp. 7-12. ) a , Bulletin of the Baroda Museum and Picture Gallery, 


3 W. L. Healey. op. cit., p. 102. 
^ Raneiro Gnoli, “Nepali Inscriptions in Gupta characters? Rom 6, No. III 
5 Ibid., No. VIII, p. 11. к о a enin 
1 Bhagwanlal Indraji, Twenty-three Inscriptions from Nepal, Bombay, 1885, No. 13, p. 14. 
An Inscription of King Srinivasa in N. S. 792 [1670 A.D. mentions: 
मत्स्यन्द्र योगिनां मुख्याः शाक्ताः शक्ति वदन्ति यम्‌ | 
बोद्धा लोकेश्वरं तस्मै नमो ब्रम्हस्वरूपिणे || 
See, В. Indraji, Ibid., p. 32. 
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Nepal but is said to have married his daughter to a Kshatriya prince who later founded 
Deopatan.! Quite a number of stüpas even today are known as Asoka Stüpas. And yet the 
extant art forms of the early periods in Nepal are Vaishnavite in character. The two earliest 
dated images of Trivikrama Vishnu from Pašupati and Lajampat,’ Krishna subjugating 
Kaliya-trom Kathmandu,” Vishnu in his incarnation as Varaha—from Dhum Varahi,"' the 
Vishvarüpa Vishnu" all support this view point. The earliest Buddhist imagery seen in the 
Bodhisattva images at Dhvaka Baha, Yampi Baha and Singha Baha" with its affinity to 
sculptural tradition set up in Eastern India, can be assigned only to subsequent periods. 

We learn from the accounts of Hsüan Tsang that in the seventh century Nepal was 
under the influence of Buddhist doctrine. The powerful movement which was spreading from 
Nalanda must have left a marked impact on the religious make-up and also the arts of Nepal. 
Even emperor Srong-tsan Gampo of Tibet who conquered Nepal around 638-641 A.D. was 
influenced by Buddhist doctrine which his Nepalese wife carried with her to Tibet." 

In Eastern India the period between the eighth and eleventh century witnessed great 
religious activity when both Saktism and Тапігізт were becoming predominant forms of 
worship. The need for cult images with set canons of image making was developing. With 
the conquest of Nepal in 1097 A.D. by the Sena king Nanyadeva it is not impossible that 
these influences travelled into Nepal with renewed impact. The Vaishnavite leanings of the 
Sena rulers must have had its effects on moulding of Nepal's religious thought. 

Nepal's renewed contacts with Tibet in the thirteenth century infused further mystic 
elements into religion with telling effects on its art. Even the Vaishnavite paintings of mandalas 
are not free from these influences and though they adhere to Vaishnavite canons in the re- 
presentation of the main deity, their general concept demonstrates the mystic influences of 
Buddhist texts and art. As a result of this movement, between the tenth and fourteenth century 
Nepal gave rise to conflicting representations of Buddhist and Brahmanical gods. 


II 

To this period of metamorphosis belongs the bronze image of a female deity preserved in the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay (Figs. 505-507). The bronze, including its crown and orna- 
ments is solidly cast by the ciré-perdue method and 1s gilded inkeeping with the practice in vogue 
in Nepal. A long thick tenon at the bottom suggests that either it belonged to a bigger compo- 
sition or had a pedestal of its own, which is now missing. The four handed deity is seated in 
lalitasana with her right pendant leg resting on a lotus. She holds a kapala in her lower right 
hand, khadga (now broken) in her upper right, gadā in her upper left while her lower left is in 
abhaya mudrā with the thumb and third finger joined perhaps symbolising her holding a rosary.“ 

8 Bhagwanlal Indraji, Of. cit., p. 37. 

9 Stella Kramrisch, The Art of Nepal, New York 1964, Figs. I, II. 

10 Jbid., Fig. IV. 

1 Madanjeet Singh, Himalayan Art, UNESCO, 1968, p. 168. $ 

12 Pratapaditya Pal, “Vaishnava Art from Nepal in the Museum y", Boston Museum Bulletin, Vol. LXV, 1967, 

No. 340, Fig. 8. 

13 Stella Kramrisch, Jbid., Figs. V, VII & VIII. 

14 L. А. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, Cambridge, 1939, рр. 22-23: 

15 Acc. No. 55.58 Ht. 17.5 cm. - 

16 In the Devi-Mahátmya forms such as that of Maheswari are ordained to hold similar weapons; it has, 

however, not been possible to identify this image with certainty. 
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Our image has a squarish face, broad forehead, pointed chin, pointed nose and 
elongated eyes with arched eyebrows. The benevolent smile on her lips emphasises her saumya 
aspect. Her ornaments, though few, are prominently displayed. These include a necklace with 
seven pendants inlaid with semi-precious stones; a two stranded and bejewelled urah-sütra; 
patra-kundalas with beaded border; armlets—of which only the one worn on her original right 
is set with stones; broad bangles and plain anklets. Such stones have been set in the crown and 
in the sankhapatras which project from behind her ears. She is clad only in a lower garment 
extending down to the anklets and dotted by a floral design; the loose folds of the garment 
have been gathered in a stylised curve along the right knee. One end of the thick scarf thrown 
back over the left shoulder (Fig. 507) is marked only by an incised pattern over the left 
shoulder (Fig. 505). The torso is slim and tender in treatment and the natural placement 
of breasts suggests an early date." 

The crown of the deity comprises of three round medallions, with five jewels set in 
the central one, unlike the usual five-pointed one with a single jewel in the centre which is 
usually worn by the Buddhist deities. Though not a conclusive factor, it is a feature commonly 
reckoned with in Vaishnavite images of the early periods. 

Our curiosity, however, is raised by the peculiar coiffure of the deity (Fig. 507). Her 
hair is drawn up and tied in a big bun, shaped like a ribbed spheroid, at the top and secured 
by seven pearl strings surging from a round knob in the centre. While the immediate pro- 
totype for this peculiar coiffure may have been provided by a tradition prevailing in eastern 
Indian sculpture at that time, as observed in the figure of Tara in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta (Fig. 509), our investigations lead us to the Matrika image from Kotyarka which 
displays a strikingly similar coiffure." Dr. Shah has drawn attention to its unique type and 
mentions, “The beautiful big bun on the head, with ornate front of jewels and pearl strings 
(which is so often met with in Gupta paintings from Ajanta, though not in a bun of this type) 
is noteworthy.” 

Dr. Moti Chandra draws our attention? to an ornate bun seen in the Ajanta paint- 
ings which he describes as being covered with a net and is very similar to the bun of the 
Kotyarka Matrika. The technical term for this type of bun, as quoted by him, is kabari. 
Following this tradition of Ajanta painting quite a few female figures at Ajanta,” Ellora” and 
Aurangabad” have been sculptured with similar coiffure. The Western Chalukyan sculpture 
which draws heavily upon the art of Ajanta seems no exception. Figure 508 which shows a 
female figure from the Konti Gudi temple at Aihole, ascribable to the late sixth century, 
can be quoted as an instance in brief. Judging from Taranath’s remarks it seems probable 

7 Karl Khandalavala, “Nepalese and Tibetan Bronzes in the collection of Mr. R. S. Sethna," Marg, 
Vol. IV, No. 1, p. 27. 


8 U. P. Shah, “Ancient Sculptures from Gujarat and Saurashtra,” Journal of Indian Museums, Vol. УШ, 
P- 49-57, Pl. IV, Fig. 8, and Vol. IX, p. 94. 
See also U. P. Shah, “Sculptures from Samalaji and Roda," p. 48, Figs. 29, 30. 

I? U. P. Shah, Journal of Indian Museum, Vol. IX, pp. 94. | 


20 AUR ране, "Cosmetics and Coiffure in Ancient India," 3-1.8.0.A., Vol. VIII, pp. 138, 142(8). 
g. 104. 


?! Н. Zimmer, Art of Indian Asia, Vol. 2, Pl. 239. 
22 Ibid., Pl. 166. 


2 The coiffure of the first figure to the right of the dancing Girl in cave X at Aurangabad seems to have 
been similarly modelled. 
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that the Kotyarka Matrika type may have served as the proto-type for the eastern Indian 
and later the Nepali sculptures. 

In evaluating the style and period of our image reference needs to be made to its 
close affinity to the Indian Museum Tara (Fig. 509). An examination of the facial features, 
the coiffure, ornaments like the necklace, the beaded kundalas, the broad bangles of the image 
of Tàrà and even the scarf indicated by an incised mark on the left shoulder convincingly 
suggest that it was this style of sculptures from Bihar-Bengal that served as the immediate 
proto-type for our image. In Nepal proper, our image is in the same stylistic tradition as the 
Boston Uma-Mahesvara and another, a beautiful one, in the Swali collection in Bombay, both 
of which have been discussed by Pratapaditya Pal. It is evidently earlier than the Swali 
Uma-Maheávara and nearer the Boston bronze and can safely be assigned to the thirteenth- 
fourteenth century. 


24 Pratapaditya Pal, *Umà-Mahesvara theme in Nepali Sculpture," Boston Museum Bulletin, Vol. LXVI, 


1968, No. 345, pp. 85-100, Figs. 2, 6. 
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B. V. SHETTI 


Cornucopia in Indian Art 


Dr. Moti Chandra has published an exhaustive article on nidhisringa (cornucopia)! in the 
Prince of Wales Museum Bulletin No. o, wherein he has discussed in great detail the origin 
and significance of cornucopia in Indian literature and art. Recently I have come across 
some more examples of nidhisringa which I am discussing below. 

Our attention was drawn to another metal horn of plenty? from Nalanda? (Fig. 510), 
which is very similar to the cornucopia in the Prince of Wales Museum. The Nalanda cornu- 
copia was excavated by Hiranand Sastri, then Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 
Central Circle, at Nalanda during the year 1920-21. In the Annual Progress Report it is described 
as a Horn of Plenty(?) decorated all round, hollow from within resembling a quiver and 
measuring 1'-9" with 6" diameter. | 

The base of the horn is undulating and all along its edge on the outer surface runs 
a plain raised border. The body of the horn has three raised ridges. The space between these 
ridges is decorated with four-petalled flowers bordered by beaded bands. The pointed end 
of the horn appears to have been damaged due to corrosion. 

On the evidence of a copper-plate dated in the 38th year of Devapaladeva and other 
associated finds recovered from the excavation Hiranand Sastri dated the site between 890 
and 990 A.D.* This same date may also be assigned to the Nalanda cornucopia, which is in 
the collection of Archaeological Museum, Nalanda. 

The representations of cornucopia is also found in terracotta art. A terracotta Yakshi 
of 2nd century B.C. from Mathura holds a cornucopia in her hands. Another terracotta of a 
Mother Goddess (probably Miya) of gnd-r1st century B.C. from Kausambi has an elaborate 
headdress decorated with auspicious emblems such as a dagger, a spear, a cornucopia with 
ornamented top and a kalasa. Both these terracottas are now in the collection of Bharat Kala 
Bhavan, Banaras.? 


An intaglio seal of pink semi-precious stone in the collection of Prof. S. K. Saraswati,‘ 


15 carved with a standing female figure holding stalks of two lotuses in her right hand and a 
cornucopia in her left. This seal is dated to c. 2nd century A.D. 


! Moti Chandra, ** Nidhisringa ( Cornucopia): A Study in Symbolism,” Prince of Wales Museum Bulletin No. 9, 
1964-66, pp. 1-33. 
2 We are grateful to Mr. Karl J. Khandalavala for bringing this cornucopia to our notice. 


A S “arsa Raport or ti Archaeological Survey of India, Central Circle, for 1920-21, Patna, 1921, p. 46, 


4 Ibid., p. 41. 


* Moti Chandra, “Terracottas in Bharat Kala Bhavan” Chhavi: Golden Jubilee Volume, Banaras, 1971, 
figs. 16 and 36. 


6 B. N. Mukherjee, Nand on Lion, Calcutta, 1969, pl. V, fig. 19. 
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On the reverse of a gold coin of Kanishka III,’ Nana Shao is shown seated on a 
lion, suggestive of the lion-throne, holding a sceptre and a cornucopia, which connotes the 
sense of her being a source of danda and Коза, power and treasure, acting as it were as a com- 
mentary on Kalidasa”s lines: 


तस्यामेवास्थ यामिन्यामन्तवंत्नी प्रजावती | 
सुतावसूत संपन्नौ कोशदण्डाविव क्षितिः ।। 
Raghu. XV. 13° 


This coin of c. 3rd century A.D. is now in the collection of the late Narendra Singh Singhi, 
Calcutta. On the reverse of many Gupta coins Rajyalakshmi is seen seated similarly holding 
noose and cornucopia in her hands.’ 

Figures carrying cornucopia often occur in sculptures of the early centuries of the 
Christian era. A huge and richly decorated horn of the cornucopia type is carried by a comely 
woman as seen in one of the Amaravati sculptures datable to 2nd century A.D., in the Madras 
Museum (Fig. 511). In another Amaravati sculpture depicting the scene of Suddhodana’s visit 
to Māyā in the Asoka grove, a lady is seated on a chair in the courtyard of a big mansion with 
a number of women around her. One of the women is selecting jewels for Maya from a casket 
and one immediately to the back holds a cornucopia." On a fragment of another Amaravati 
rail pillar there is a harem scene where a prince and princess are seated on a common seat 
and are attended by women carrying chauris and cornucopia." In a sculpture of the 3rd 
century A.D. from Nagarjunakonda, a standing male figure holds a cornucopia in his left 
hand (Fig. 512)." 

` Inthe famous Siva image of 6th century A.D. found at Parel, Bombay (Fig. 513), the 
central figure at the top is ten-armed. The upraised right hand holds a horn (cornucopia) 
and the remaining hands hold a naga, a chakra, a long khagga, a shield, a bow and other 
weapons. Here the horn is to be considered as a weapon of war which when blown terrified 
the enemies. 

The symbol of cornucopia was very popular in the early Western Chalukyan art. 
Usually it was associated with Mithunas symbolising fertility. There is a representation of 
cornucopia along with a Mithuna on one of the pillars of the mandapa of Lad Khan temple 
at Aihole. A recently exposed wall of Kontigudi temple has revealed some Mithuna figures, 
one of which is associated with a cornucopia (Fig. 514). Similarly on a bracket figure on 
the verandah pillar of Cave III at Badami dated 578 A.D. there is a representation of a 
cornucopia (Fig 515). The same motif is also repeated on a Mithuna panel of Jambulinga 

7 Ibid., pl. 1. 

8 ‘That same night his sister-in-law who was carrying gave birth to two sons as Earth produces treasure 
and military force.” N is 

9 С. Sivaramamurti, Sanskrit Literature and Art-Mirrors of Indian Culture, (Reprint), New Delhi, 1970, p. 67. 

10 C. Sivarammurti, Amaravati Sculptures in the Madras Government Museum, Madras, 1956, p. 99. pl. V, fig. 5. 

ll Ibid., pp. 176-177, pl. XXVII, fig. 1. 

12 Ibid., p. 241. 

CER eir RA NE 

1 Bibliograp T ogy for the year 1931, Leyden, 1933, pl. II. 

E E Burgess, ping First "bee ALA d the Belkin and Kaladgi Districts, London, 1874, pl. XX VIL, 
8: 3- 
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temple at Badami of ८. 699 A.D. A Gana figure from a panel of Siva on the eastern wall of 
Рагуай temple of c. 700 A.D. near Sandur in Bellary District, holds a horn in his hands. 
This temple is about seven miles away from Sandur and is situated on top of a hill. The 
temple was built by the early Western Chalukyas. 

In Jain art the heavenly dundubhis are depicted consisting of five musical instruments, 
These are known as pañcha mahasabdas and are represented by (i) sriiga, the horn (ii) tammata, 
the drum (iii) fankha, the conch-shell (iv) heri, the trumpet and (v) jayaghata, the cymbal.“ 

On the ceiling of Bimal Shah temple at Mount Abu there is a fourteen armed 
Narasirhha holding Hiranyakasipu’s hands and feet with his four hands. With other two 
hands he is tearing open the demon's belly and two more hands are in dance poses. Out of 
the remaining six hands two are in abhaya and vyakhyana mudras and the others hold Khadga, 
khetaka, Sritiga, gadā and chakra." 

The Prince of Wales Museum nidhisrirga and the Nalanda nidhisringa are the only 
two bronzes, known so far, appear to have independent existence, where as the remaining 
examples are associated either with gods, goddesses or Mithunas. The above examples clearly 
indicate that the symbol of cornucopia was very popular in early Indian art. This motif was 
not only common to Siva and Vishnu images but also appeared in Buddhist and Jain art. 


3 £ he The Fain Iconography, Lahore, 1939, p. 190. 
rmi grawal *"Worshi р of Visnu: hi incarna : ns in India in tl diaev | = эз rie r 
N. S. Vol. XVI, "No. = Ageia mits pns tions in India in the mediaeval period, Oriental Art, 
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Pl J. Vishnu's Vaikuntha paradise, painted by Ali Raza, Bikaner, ca. 1650, Bharat Kala Bhavan 


























РІ. K. Krishna drinks the forest-fire-demon, a scene from the Bhdgavata Purána, Mewar, ca. 1700, Bharat Kala Bhavan 
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Pl. L. Krishna lifts Mount Govardhana, a scene from the Bhdgavata Purdna, Mewar, ca. 1700, Bharat Kala Bhavan 
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Ragini Gauri, Rajasthani, ca. 1701, Bharat Kala Bhavan 
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Krishna slays Kesi, the horse demon, a scene from the Bhdgavata Purana, Bikaner, ca. 1715, Bharat Kala Bhavan 
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Pl. О. A Harem Scene, Mughal, ca. 1715, Bharat Kala Bhavan. 
Courtesy: Mrs. Anand Krishna. 







ANAND KRISHNA 


A Study of the Akbari Artist: Farrukh Chela 


I 
The present paper! is dedicated to a study of the style of Farrukh chela, a relatively less known 
artist of Akbar's court. My interest in Farrukh chela arose from a colourful composition in 
Bharat Kala Bhavan collection (Pl. 31) which is a typical example of this painter. I found 
that this artist progressed uniformally and preserved his characteristics to the end of his career. 
As a by-product of this investigation we might find interesting points in the working arrange- 
ments of painters of the Akbar period. 

With the study of Basawan by W. Staude? and later on by S. Cary Welch,’ a new 
interest was generated in the analysis of the individual styles of the Mughal painters. In 
between the two abovementioned publications, Robert Skelton investigated into the style 
of Farrukh Beg.* Besides the above, little progress has been made so far, in the study of Akbari 
painters, their style and their working. The main problem in this connection, which confronts 
us is that the painters generally followed a standardised style in each period, therefore our 
task of identifying a particular master's characteristics is complicated. On the other hand, 
many of the examples furnish names of their painters and by comparing the material we can 
trace an individuality here or a mannerism there and thus are able to map an artist's personal 
style, or the painter's interpretation of the court style. 

Our knowledge about the styles of the great masters goes hardly beyond the number 
of illustrations they made for Akbar. For example whatever little we know about the most 
celebrated painter Daswant, the man, is meagre through the important reference to him, in 
the A"in-e-Akbari. From a circumstantial evidence we find that this master of the age (or his 
assistant Tara) was completely illiterate; this we know from a painting in the Razm-.Nama* 
showing: the god Dharma tries Raja Sudarsan and his wife. Here we find the word Rama 
stamped on the god's body inversely. This shows that possibly somebody wrote for Daswant or 


! (a) I am particularly grateful to my colleagues Robert Skelton and Wladimir Zwalf for providing certain 
illustrations required in this paper. I also thank the Director, British Museum (Oriental Manuscript Section) 
for permission to publish Figs. 516, 517, 524-526, 528-531 and 536; Director, Victoria and Albert Museum 
for Fig.522; the Curator, Library of Sir A. Chester Beatty for Figs. 534 and 535; the Director, National 
Museum for Fig. 532; the Director, K. B. Oriental Library, Patna for Figs. 519-521; the Director, Walter's 
Art Gallery, Baltimore for Fig. 533, Director, Raza Library, Rampur for Pl. 32, and Mr. Edwin Binney 
3rd, Brooklyn (Mass.) for Fig. 523. 

(b) The present work is being produced here under my research project as a J. L. Nehru Fellow. 

2 “Contribution a l’ étude Basawan," Revues des Arts asiatiques, Vol. 8, 1934; Encyclopediae of World Art, Vol. 2, 
1960, pp. 384-87 and pls. 221-24. 

3 “The Paintings of Basawan,” Lalit Kala, no. 10, Oct. 1961, p. 7 ff. and plates. 

* “The Mughal Artist Farrokh Beg,” Ars Orientalis, vol. 2, 1957, PP. 393-411 and plates. 

5 Abul Fazl, A’in-e-Akbari, (tra. H. Blochmann), Calcutta 1939. 

I propose to take up study of this artist in a separate paper—Anand Krishna. 
T.H. Hendley, Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition, Vol. IV, Jaipur 1883, pl. 78. 
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Court: A scene from the Anwar-e-Suhaili, dated 1597 A.D. 


No. 9069/6. folio 30B by Farrukh chela, Bharat Kala Bhavan. 


Pl.31. The Lion and His 
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Tara on a separate piece of paper which he traced on a parchment but at the time of trans- 
ferring the phrase on the actual painting he inversed the order by unwittingly placing the 
tracing on its reverse side. Such illiterate artists and artisans were quite common in our country 
as late as in the last generation.' 

On the other hand the painter who produced artist Keshav Das's portrait in the 
Prussian State Collection (now in the Library, University of Tubingen) was well acquainted 
with Nagari characters as is evident from his inscription on the long scroll held out by the 
emaciated artist who slightly stoops due to age.* 

In the evaluation of the Akbar period paintings the above difficulty is accentuated 
by the prevalent system of two or three painters collaborating on a painting. The result 
was a complex nature of work yet in many cases the individuality of a painter gleamed in 
portions only. In the words of S. Cary Welch, *... This is not a simple question when we 
consider any great painter of Akbar’s time. Most of the miniatures аге by several hands . . .’” 
Fortunately, the above situation was changed into single-painter-system-stage in the later 
part of the Akbar period; that 1s to say that a single master was commissioned to illustrate 
a scene and thus we find simply his own style introduced in that particular example. However, 
this represented the over-matured phase of the Akbari style and in many instances the scenes 
showed uniformity in treatments, which is another hurdle in defining a particular artist's 
style even in that group of paintings. 

Capacity to identify a particular master's work must have been present in their 
patrons; Jahangir in his Memoirs observed: 

“ ... when a work is brought before me either of deceased artists or of those of the 
present day, without the names being told me, I say on the spur of the moment that it is work 
of such and such a man. And if there be a picture containing many portraits, and each face 
be the work of a different master, I can discover which face is the work of each of them. If 
any other person has put in the eye and eyebrow in a face, I can perceive whose work the 
original face is, and who painted the eye and eyebrows." Besides, this passage yields a very 
vivid picture of the working arrangement in the early Mughal atelier of painters." 


7 We might refer to a number of illustrated leaves from the Balagopdla Stuti manuscripts of the fifteenth- 
sixteenth centuries in which the text and the illustration are tete beche or upside down and which again shows 
that the illustrator was illiterate. 

8 E. Kuhnal and H. Goetz, Indian Book Painting, London 1926, pl. 39 (fol. 25a). 

Op. cit., p. 9. 

0 Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri or Memoirs of Jahangir translated by Alexander Rogers and edited by Henry Beveridge, 
vol. 2, second edition, Delhi 1968, pp. 20-21; italics mine—Anand Krishna 

!! However the enigmatic painting showing Jahangir (or Salim?) holding a portrait of Akbar, now in the 

Musée Guimet, Paris is an example of joint production of two artists: Hashim and Abul Hasan 

But this can be an early work and possibly amended later on, as will be seen in an independent paper 
So far name of Hashim could not be deciphered in this painting and therefore the publications referred 
only to “the faces by Abul Hasan” (vide F. R. Martin, Miniature Painting and Painters etc., London 1912, 
Pl. 202. I. Stchoukine, Les Miniatures au Musée du Louvre, Paris 1929, pl. 6; S. Cary Welch, Art of Mughal 
India, New York 1963, pl. 29, p. 167). । 
It appears that the patrons in ancient India were similarly gifted in identifying individual styles of their 
court painters, a tradition which was maintained by Jahangir. This is evident from a reference in the 
Katha Sarit-Ságara of Soma Deva (see in the Vishamasilalambakah, Tritiyastarangah, Sloka 27, Nirnayasagara 
Press edition, Bombay, Saka 1825, p. 578). According to the text, Vikramaditya had the painter Nagara- 
svàmi in his court. During the festivities the painter forgot to prepare and offer the painted figures of damsels 
which were customary every alternate day. Through a coincidence, on the very same day the painter re- 
ceived a small folder from a visiting stranger, discovered in it a representation of a damsel and thought it a 
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The above extract although is from Jahangir's thirteenth regnal year (1618 A.D.), 
reflects a condition of ca. 1580-85 A.D. when a painter actually did the faces (portraits), re- 
touched an eyebrow in his colleagues’ work, a practice which was generally given up at the 
time of the Emperor's statement (or at least we do not know about its continuance at that 
stage). Possibly as a youth he was trained in analysing the individualities of the styles of the 
court-artists, which he rightly boasted. It is si gnificant in this connection that Jahangir actually 
refers to the earlier ("deceased") artists. 


II 
As we take the case of Farrukh chela we are faced with the problem of two or three similar 
names of artists from Akbar's court. 

In this connection, Percy Brown" felt, “After some of the artists’ names are added 
the words, Kalan, which means the senior or elder; Khurd, indicating that the painter 15 the 
younger; and also the word chela the last may be literally translated as slave(?), servant(?) 
or disciple, and means that he was a pupil of artist whose name is geni 

Thomas W. Arnold” tried to solve the situation: “. . . there are certainly two painters 
named Farrukh—one styled the elder, the other the younger; Farrukh chela (the disciple) 
is probably the latter, and Farrukh Beg possibly the former; but to which of them are to be 
credited the pictures signed merely ‘Farrukh’? 

The name, Farrukh chela can be associated with the following: (a) Farrukh Beg 
who has been thoroughly discussed by Robert Skelton,’ (b) Farrukh, (c) Farrukh Kalan and 
(d) Farrukh Khurd. Now with the knowledge of Farrukh Beg's style which he with minor 
changes, maintained throughout his career, the confusion of identifying him with his name- 
sake does not arise. Farrukh Beg's style is almost unique among the Akbari painters, therefore, 
cannot be confused with any other Akbari painter's? work. Besides he is usually described as 
“Farrukh Beg" to distinguish him from Farrukh chela who sometimes worked hand in hand 
as in the Akbar-Nama manuscript now in the V. and A. Museum, London.'^ Moreover, we are 
in a position to determine the style of Farrukh chela (see below) which did not in any way, 
Tollow Farrukh Qalamaq's style and thus the former could not be the latter's disciple. Pre- 
sumably Arnold's above conclusion, namely that Farrukh Kalan represented the Qalmaq, was 
based on the fact that as Farrukh Beg was mentioned in Abul Fazl’s list of painters in the 
A'in-e-Akbari" therefore he would have been regarded as the senior artist (Kalan, the elder). 
The other artist having his name ending in chela meaning a disciple could have held a junior 
position and thus was considered the “younger” ( Khurd) 

Anyway, we find a few other Akbari artists’ names ending in the suffix chela: Anis 


fit present for the king. The latter smartly discovered that it was not a work of Nagarasvàmi, the painter 
and remarked: “these are not your lines, sir....... = 

12 Indian Painting Under the Mughals, A.D. 1550 to A.D. 1750, Oxfo 4 ° “Li inters of th 

bee оруй D. 0, Oxford 192 . 195; “List of Painters of the 

Mughal School together with their Principal Works"; also see ibid., ы d YA 
Robert Skelton (op. cit., p. 409) more or less endorsed Percy Brown's above view. 

s. s: mg iit of A. Chester Beatty: A Catalogue of Indian Miniatures, London 1936, “Note to Introduction," 

M Op. cit., pp. 393-411. 

I5 Ibid., pp. 408-409. 

16 Ibid., p. 407. 

17 Abul Fazl, op. cit., vol. r, p. 110. 
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chela is reported in the Razm-Nama' and according to Percy Brown,” Kanak Singh chela” 
contributed illustrations to the 7 awarikh-e- Khandan-e- Taimuria (Patna) and the Dyson Perrins 
Khamsa-e-Nizami (now in the British Museum, OR 12208, see our Fig. 528). We know from the 
same source that Jamshed chela worked in the Darab- Nama manuscript, now in the British 
Museum” (OR 4615). I discovered(?) Qabul chela’s” name appearing twice in the same 
manuscript (fol. 92B and fol. 93B). Similarly, Khizr chela painted fol. 256B (Fig. 526) of the 
Babar-Nama manuscript from the British Museum collection (OR 3714, Fig. 526).? Husain 
chela worked in the copy of Babar- Nama (fol. 189) now in the National Museum, New Delhi.” 
In all these illustrated manuscripts Farrukh chela, co-ordinated with his abovementioned 
colleagues as Farrukh, Farrukh Kalan, Farrukh Khurd or Farrukh chela. 

Most of the artists with their names ending in chela do not seem to have followed 
Farrukh chela’s style. Kanak Singh (or Ganga Singh) chela, Khizr chela or Jamshed chela 
might be the exceptional cases. We do not know if any relationship existed among these three 
of the Akbari artists on one hand and Farrukh chela on the other. For example fol. 257 of 
the Babar-Nama manuscript (British Museum OR 3714, our Fig. 525) painted by Jamshed 
chela has a formal arrangement of the feasting princes and their attendants as we would have 
expected in a work by Farrukh chela. We find that the human figures are similarly weak but 
are imbued with dramatic movements. Fol. 256B of the same manuscript is an illustration by 
Khizr chela, and shows Babar in company of the ladies. This is so close to Farrukh chela’s 
treatments that one could confuse it for our artist’s work. For example, the heavy modelling 
of the dupaitas, as appears in this scene, is a characteristic common to this artist and Farrukh 
chela. Similarly, the stately tree with emphasized treatment of its trunk would have been 
equally favoured by Farrukh chela and is actually available in his miniatures. 

It is interesting to note that again except for Kanak Singh (or Ganga Singh) chela 
of the above list, the rest are Muslim names. We can explain such Muslim names compounded 
with a Hindi suffix on the basis of the A"in-e-Akbari. Although H. Blochmann evolved a list of 
the important “‘Disciples’—among whom the famous master painter Khwaja Abdussamad 
figures" but not Farrukh chela or any other of the abovementioned artists having this name- 
ending, nevertheless, it is clear that probably the unimportant ''disciples" were actually called 
chelas. Abul Fazl in the A’in® offers the following information in this connection: 

“The Chelas or Slaves" 


18 T.H. Hendley, op. cit., plate 117. 

19 Ор. cit., p. 196. 

20 Possibly Ganga Singh chela; he seems to be the same as Ganga Singh (see illustration no. 86, fol. 140B of 
the Tawarikh-e- Khandan-e- Taimuria). Y felt that the painter of fol. 99B of the Khamsa-e-.Nizami (British 
Museum, OR 12208) is Madho chela, which needs rechecking. 

21 Op. cit., p. 196; his work is also known in the Babar-Nama manuscript (fol. 257) from the same collection 
(British Museum OR 3714, Fig. 525). 

22 Possibly it was misread as Qabulchand (see in T. W. Arnold, of. cit., vol. 1, 1936, p. XXVI). 

23 Percy Brown (op. cit., p. 197) detected one Khizr(?) who collaborated in Jami's Baharistan's copy in the 
Bodelien Library. 

^ Kamal “Jibillah’’ who worked in the Ayar-e- Danish manuscript (see in T. W. Arnold, of. cit., vol. "Cla 16, 
vol. 2, pl. 40B) seems to be a misreading for Kamal chela who worked on an illustration ые hangez 
Nama manuscript, now in the Imperial Collection, Teheran (see in J. Marek's and H. kova's The 
Jenghiz Khan Miniatures from the Court of Akbar the Great, London 1963). 

25 A'in-e-Akbari, vol. 1, p. 219. It is noteworthy that poets and men of letters embraced this religion. 

26 Ibid., pp. 263-264. 
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“His Majesty, from religious motives, dislikes the name bandah, or slave; for he е that 
mastership belongs to no one but God. He therefore calls this class of men chelas, which Hindi 
term signifies a faithful disciple. Through His Majesty's kindness, many of them have chosen 
the road to happiness. . . . 

“The pay of Chelas varies from IR. to 1d. per diem. His Majesty has divided them 
into several sections, and has handed them over to active and experienced people who give 
them instruction to several things. Thus they acquire knowledge elevate their position, and 
learn to perform their duties with propriety. 

“His Majesty, who encourages everything which is excellent and knows the value 
of talent, honours people of various classes with appointments in the ranks of the army; and 
raises them from the position of a common soldier to the dignity of a grandee.” 

Thus, Abul Fazl translated the term chela as slave. Yet, he confirmed that this 
"Hindi term signified a faithful disciple" (Italics mine). Later on Abul Fazl, while offering 
other meanings to the term slave informs: “.... he is called a slave who leaves the path of 
selfishness and chooses the road of spiritual obedience" . . . . “һе who cheerfully and freely 
prefers to live as a slave."? | | 

The Akbari tradition of accepting people as “Disciples” seems to have continued 
in the Jahangir period—at least in the earlier years of his reign. In his very first regnal year, 
while the Emperor was camping at Shahabad, he appointed Shaikh Ahmad Lahori as the 
Mir Adal. Referring to the Shaikh, Jahangir informs that he had occupied the position of 
Khanazad and chela (in the time of Akbar) and used to admit in the royal presence, the chelas 
and the devotees or those who deserved so were recommended by him to be invested with 
Shasta and Shabiha. A chela at the time of the investiture, according to Jahangir, was advised: 
“he must not confuse or darken his years with sectarian quarrels, but must follow the rule 
of universal peace with regard to religions; he must not kill any living creature with his own 
hand, and must not flay anything. The only exceptions are in the battle and in the chase.... 
Honour the luminaries (the Sun, Moon etc.) which are manifesters of God’s light, according 
to the degree of each, and recognize the power and existence of Almighty God at all times 
and seasons. Be careful indeed that whether in private or in public you never for a moment 
forget Him... .” 

Jahangir further adds: *My revered father became possessed of these principles and 
was rarely void of such thoughts.” 

Abdur Quadir Badayuni informs? us: “His Majesty gave his religion the name of 
Tauhi-i-Ilahi. ... Anda number of disciples, he called chelah, in accordance with the technical 
terms of the Jogis. . . ." This passage not only informs us the import of the term chela in this 
connection, but also gives us the source from where it was drawn. The author further tells 
us that these chelas considered Akbar as their God and would not take even a drop of water 
before having the Emperor's darshan in the mornings, hence they were called the darsaniyas. 
The term chela is also found in ancient texts, standing for the disciple. Acharya Hazari Prasad 
Dwivedi informs me that it is derived from the Dravidian word, which stands for a young one. 

21 Ibid., p. 263-264. 
x уда, ко бо-бт. 
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This seems to have been commonly used in ancient India; D.C. Sircar deciphered the name 
of a donor from sixth-seventh century, as “Chella” on three Jain images discovered from Vidisa 
and which were dedicated in the reign of one Rama Gupta.” 

It is interesting to note that though generally speaking the names ending in chela 
are associated with the painters yet from the above reference it appears that many other people 
bore this suffix with their names. Fortunately we find reference to one Bahadur chela, who was 
one of the librarians of Akbar. This man is described on the same leaf but in two different 
seals as Bahadur or Bahadur chela. This shows that these chelas sometimes used simply their 
proper names; that is, they shed the suffix, chela. This information helps us in identifying 
Farrukh chela with Farrukh (see below). 

Looking at the number of the artist-names in this group it might be presumed that 
these painters had belonged to a particular class, sect or region and embraced the Din-e-Ilahi 
en bloc. Anyway, possibly they were Indian Muslim, as were many other painters or artisans 
in the Akbar period.? Now in view of his characteristically individual treatments we may pre- 
sume that Farrukh chela's illustrations derived these traits from his ancestral style of painting, 
which we are unable to define at present. Yet fortunately we possess an important reference 
to one of his descendents a fact which shows that it could have been a regular family of artists.” 
This is known from an inscription on a painting (now in a private collection); this is a typical 
work of the Shah Jahan period and therefore can be dated in ca. 1640-50 A.D. The inscription 
can be translated as follows: 

“The work of humble, house-born servant, Jalal Quli, 
maternal grandson of Farrukh chela.” 
The above, therefore is the solitary evidence to prove the line of Farrukh chela. 


30 The other reading for this word was “Chlu’’ which was improved by D.C. Sircar as **chlla" standing for 
“Chella.” 

31 See T. H. Hendley, op. cit., vol. 4, p. 42, f.n. 5. Blochmann adds that Mirza Muhammad Afzal, a poet 

who wrote under the pen name of Sarkhush was called chela (op. cit., p. 263, f.n. 2). 
One of the Hafizs (one who knows the Quran by heart) under appointment to Jahangir was called Hafiz 
chela, although his personal name was Hafiz Barkat. (Vide Devi Prasad in Jahangir Nama, Hindi, Calcutta 
1905, p. 21). This fact suggests that some of the names ending in Chela were actually modified forms of 
their personal names. 

32 We might take for example, Ibrahim Kahar, Keso Kahar, Paras Kahar (Percy Brown, op. cit.), who might 
have originally belonged to one class and although Ibrahim changed his faith in favour of Islam, he main- 
tained his caste name—“Kahar”. Another such example is Muhammad Pandit of Babar-.Nama (fol. 24) 
of the National Museum, New Delhi. 
Daswant probably belonged to the tradition of Keso Kahar and Paras Kahar as according to the A’in-e- 
Akbari (op. cit., p. 114) he was son of a “‘palanquin bearer” (Kahar). ligi 
Many professionals, mainly Hindu Sudra artisans including musicians seem to have changed the religious 
creed in favour of Islam during the Sultanate period. The Akbari musicians bear such composite names as 
Mian Tansen, Sri Gyan Khan, Daud Dhari, Mulla Ishaq Dhari etc. (see A’in-e-Akbari, pp. 681-682). 

33 Many other instances of this type are known in the Akbari or Jahangiri painters for examples, Basawan s 

son Manohar, Mukhlis's son Ali, Aqa Riza’s son Abul Hasan, Isar’s son Surdas ( Tawarikh-e-Khandan-e- 
Taimuria, fol. 11B), Nana’s nephew Bishan Das (see Y. A. Godard, in “Les Marges du Murakka ‘Gulshan , 
Athàr-é-Trán, p. 23, Vol. 1, no. І, 1936). 
Besides, we know Khanazad Madho, Inayat Khanazad (see T.W. Arnold in of. cit., Vol. I, p. 11) Khanazad 
Taqi, Khanazad Daulat (both from the Babar-Nama in the National Museum, New Delhi); Khanazad 
Daulat is also known from a leaf in the Murakkà ‘Gulshan (see Y. A. Godard, op. cit., p. 29). These seem 
to be hereditary painters who were born while their fathers had been in the royal service. On the other 
hand we cannot accept “Makara bin Bichittar” in the Padshah-Nama (fol. 101 right) see in An Exhibition 
of Islamic Art in India etc., (a cyclostyled catalogue), Department of Oriental Antiquities, British геа 
1967, p. 18; originally pointed out by me, the correct reading was ''Kamtarin Bichittar." H. Blochmann 
informs that Muslim family in Mewat was known as Khanazads (op. cit., p. 429). Numerous other instances 
are available from Jahangir's Memoirs. 
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III 
Judging from the style of Farrukh chela, the characteristics will be discussed below, we find 
that it was he, who besides his already mentioned name Farrukh was described by the royal 
clerks variously as Farrukh Kalan or Farrukh Khurd. We cannot possibly account for this dis- 
crepancy yet this shows that similar confusion could have happened in the entries relating to 
certain other Akbari painters. Anyway, we find the characteristic style of Farrukh chela in 
the following illustrations, in which connection, he is mentioned variously: 

(a) as Farrukh in the Akbar-Nama™ (the V. and A. Museum, London), fol. 81 in the 
single leaf from a Babar-Nama in the collection of Mr. Edwin Binney 3rd (Fig. 523), in the 
Akbar-Nama now in the collection of Sir Chester Beatty (Fig. 534), 

(b) as Farrukh chela: in the Razm-.Nama? in the 7 awarikh-e- Khandan-e- T aimuria (illus- 
tration no. 62, fol. 80A, and no. 67, fol. 101A: (Fig. 520) in the Babar-.Nama of the British 
Museum (OR 3714) in the Dyson Perrins Nizami,” in the Anwar-e-Suhaili (Bharat Kala Bhavan, 
Banaras fol. 30B, our pl. 31),” in the Akbar-.Nama? (the British Museum, London), in Babar- 
Nama (National Museum, fol. 17), in the Khamsa Najimuddin Hasan Dehlvi (Fig. 533), 

(c) as Farrukh Kalan: in the Tawarikh-e- K handan-e- Taimuria (illustration no. 63, fol. 
99B, (our Fig. 519) and illustration no. 66, fol. 99A, 

(d) as Farrukh Khurd: in the Darab- Nama (op. cit., fols. 32 A-B and 84B, our Figs. 
516 and 517). 

The above situation leaves us in a quandary; it is little problem if the same artist 
is designated as Farrukh or Farrukh chela as abbreviated names are frequent in the Akbari 
manuscripts. We might consider the parallel examples of Tara, Taraiya for Tara Chand, 
Jagan for Jagannath, Kesho for Keshav Das, Sur for Suraj, Daulat for Muhammad Daulat. 
But the question of Farrukh Kalan and Farrukh Khurd remains to be examined. We have 
already seen Percy Brown's and Thomas W. Arnold's views on this issue and that T.W. 
Arnold felt that Farrukh chela was the Khurd as he was a ¿hala thus he occupied junior posi- 
tion (see above). Yet we find practical difficulties in accepting the explanation; as we have 
already noticed above Farrukh chela worked in the Darab- Nama manuscript which is generally 
accepted as a work of ca. 1580-85 A.D.? He was also commissioned to paint the illustration 
no. 8o of the Razm- Nama, a manuscript which was probably commenced before ca. 1584 A.D.,* 
in the Tawarikh-e- Khandan-e- Taimuria^! in folios 80A, 89B, 99A and 1012 and in the Akbar- 
Nama (mostly in the V. and A. Museum, London) in fol. 81 (possible date of commencement 
са. 1585 A.D.).* 


3 sper sei telas Indienne, Paris 1929, pl. XVII, where it has been wrongly identified with the 
35 T. H. Hendley, op. cit., pl. 8o. 
36 Percy Brown, of. cit., p. 196; also our Fig. 530. 
i S. Cary Welch, The Art of Mughal India, no. 10 and plate. 
2 vun shared dez Sir Chester Beatty Library, Dublin; the Dublin portion also has a work 
by PAAR (chela) Fig. 534. The British Museum portion was published as collection of Bernard Quartich 
A by F.R Martin, The Miniature Painting and Painters etc., Vol. 2, pls. 182-183. 
= D in Painting", Art of India and Pakistan, London 1949, pp. 93-94. 
i eu FRANE upto pl. 108 of T. H Hendley, op. cit., Vol. 4 as this master committed suicide in 
à tdm eus | с pomon before pl. 108 (ibid.) should have been done prior to that date. 
Mr te of the commencement of the project is ca. 1585 A.D., see in Bharat ki Chitrakala, (Hindi, 1939) 
42 The older view that the manuscript was illustrated in ca. 1600 A.D. (Robert Skelton, op. cit., pp. 393; 41 1) or 
in ca. 1602-05 A.D. (Basil Gray, op. cit., Р. 151; I. Stchoukine, loc. cit., р. 204) cannot be accepted (see below). 
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On the other hand Farrukh Beg arrived in Akbar's court in 1585 A.D. therefore, prob- 
ably Farrukh chela was already working there at the time of the former's entry. According to 
the Indian tradition the senior artist should have been called the Kalan (the elder). This is fur- 
ther confirmed by Farrukh Kalan's style which in most probabihty is the work of Farrukh chela 
and therefore these two names may be identified; we can consider the illustration nos. 63 (fol. 
89B) and 66 (fol. 99A, our Fig. 519) of the T awartikh-e- Khandan-e- T aimuria in this connection. 

But the problem is complicated as the same style is found in Farrukh Khurd’s work. 
Similarly, in the T awarikh-e- К. handan-e- T aimuria manuscript, we find the same style among illus- 
trations attributed to Farrukh chela and Farrukh Kalan, which are possibly work of one and the 
same artist (see below). This situation leads us to a difficult position and we have no other alter- 
native left, but to accept the above suggestion that the clerks messed up in making the entries. 


IV 

Farrukh chela seems to have never been considered a great artist. We shall see from our 
analysis in the succeeding pages that artists of Farrukh chela's standing were commissioned to 
paint only less important scenes. Usually Farrukh chela's compositions appear in the middle 
portion onwards of the great manuscripts of the fifteen eighties. Somehow or the other usually 
these were not the major events of the “Histories.” Individual portraits by our artist, are 
absolutely unknown; he rose in position in the nineties of the sixteenth century, yet the A’in-e- 
Akbari® does not include Farrukh chela among the seventeen great painters of the time; he was 
a mere assistant to masters like Mukund in the Razm Nama.“ The faces" in some of his illustra- 
tions were done by others; of course a master like Basawan helped him out in fol. 81 of the 
Akbar-.Nama in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London or faces were done by Mukund in 
the Akbar- Nama from the Library of Sir Chester Beatty, fol. 33А, (our Fig. 535). However, 
we find that even junior painters were called upon to do so; for example, Dharam Das in Babar- 
Nama in Edwin Binney, 3rd collection, (our Fig. 523); Narayan (in Tawarikh-e- Khandan-e- 
Taimuria, fol. 108B), Dhanaraj (in Dyson Perrins Nizami, fol. 65A, our Fig. 528), Manohar and 
Anant(?) both in the Akbar- Nama, from the Library of Sir Chester Beatty, fol. 32B, (our Fig. 534) 
and by Ikhlas(?) (our Fig. 530). Possibly in other illustrations he was similarly assisted by his 
colleagues yet their names were not mentioned by the clerks. The reason for such arrange- 
ments seems to be that Farrukh chela was not successful in drawing known faces as is evident 
from our Fig. 523; these faces are heavy, elongated and expressionless, a fact which might have 
urged the superintendents of the atelier to entrust such work to more efficient painters. 

Some of his earliest illustrations are known from the Darab-Nama (British Museum, 
OR 4615), which is generally attributed to ca. 1580-85 A.D.“ In this manuscript three scenes 
were contributed by him, all in the name of Farrukh Khurd although no other Farrukh’s 
work is found in that manuscript. Moreover the examples are important for our study as they 
are single painter’s work and thus we can examine Farrukh’s characteristics in their earlier 
and pure form. 


5 Op. cit., p. 110. 

^5 T.H. Hendley, op. cit., pl. 80. 

TE seems Беа саноа practice in the Akbari atelier and a number of other painters' instances can be 
given in which cases the faces were done by the better ones. 

*6 Basil Gray, of. cit., pp. 93-94. 
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The folio 32A (Fig. 516) shows a young man seated on a table-land, victuals served 
am rushes past the rock. The upper left corner shows bright sun with radiating 
rays; the sky and the sun-rays make an attractive colour расе», hê plates with чи lids are 
similarly colourful. Farrukh chela's treatments appear іп the pronouncedly curved rocks with 
flat tops. However, compared with later examples the boulders are more massive SE this stage. 
The leaping crests of the stream are similarly a conspicuous feature of this artist’s work; we 
find that some of these traits continued in his other and later paintings. y 

Folio 32B of the above manuscript shows a battle-scene in which quaint looking 
people participate; similarly they weild queer weapons. Farrukh has imbued a warriors 
with lively movements as they hectically assault others or defend themselves. As we ollow the 
painter’s style, we find his predilection for heavy modelling of the dresses or the curving rocks 
in the background. In this example, we certainly find one of his successful expressions (Fig. 517). 

Fol. 84B shows the same quaint persons on a boat to which some people are being 
transferred from another boat. Again, the turbulent sea shows the same type of conventionalized 
treatment of waves as seen in the previous scene. 

Here, we might consider a scene from the Razm-Nama (Fig. 518);" the “design” 
was preparéd by Mukund while Farrukh chela finished it; this represents *old woman and 
Indra." Farrukh chela has left his stamp over the painting and thus we can accept it as one 
of his earliest works. In the background of the scene, appears a banyan tree whose trunk 
has been elaborately drawn. We shall see in the subsequent examples that the banyan tree 
was one of his favourites, which usually occupied a central position in his scenes (see pl. 31). 
The elaborate drawing of the tree trunk could have been derived from the traditional Indian 
sources. Similar treatment can be seen in the plantain tree.” 

In this example, Farrukh chela has presented a picturesque scene, with the leaping 
white crests of the waves in the water pond, picked up by colourful lotus leaves and blossoms. 
We find here that Farrukh chela introduced broad and white capped choppy water, leaping 
in spray. This treatment, he employed throughout his career as a painter, as we shall see from 
his later examples. 

The illustration under consideration offers certain other mannerisms of Farrukh 
chela who delighted in heavy modelling of the dress or of the architectural details. Such a 
modelling was at times, overstressed, yet it presented a bold rendering. It is besides the point 
that in his last phases Farrukh chela lost control of such modelling in a few examples, as shall 
be seen in appropriate place.” 

Another interesting point in Farrukh chela’s style appears in the Razm- Nama scene, 
under reference; namely that this artist showed preference to hexagonal or octagonal settings 
of architecture. This can be seen in the representation of the enclosing wall of the lotus pond 
in the above scene. 


before him; a stre 


47 Т.Н. Hendley, of. cit., pl. 80. 

55 He might have worked in the still earlier Akbari manuscripts but no definite proof for that is available. 

3 The colour schemes could not be ascertained as the manuscript was not accessible.—Anand Krishna 

Е Besides the above example, Farrukh chela produced one more illustration in the Razm-Nama (ibid., pl. 137)- 
However, I MEN like a few other manuscripts of the "eighties," (for example, the Tawarikh-e- Khandan-e- 
Taimuria, the kbar-.Nama manuscript in the V. and A. Museum, London), the Razm-Nama’s last pages 
were illustrated in ca. 1595 A.D.; T.H. Hendley's (ibid.) pls. 132 onwards belong to that stage. Thus T.H 
Hendley's pl. 137 will be discussed later on. 
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Next we find Farrukh chela or Farrukh Kalan working in the Tawarikh-e- Khandan-e- 
Taimuria, presumably which was slightly later than the Razm- Nama manuscript." Farrukh 
chela seems to have progressed in the Tawarikh-e- Khandan-e- T aimuria illustrations: 

(a) Illustration no. 62, fol. 80A: “Taimur meets Firoz Shah Tughlaq’s son in battle, 
near Delhi (tarah: Farrukh chela, amal: Banwari Khurd)." These are cases in which Farrukh 
was commissioned to draw for others.? Note that in thisscene the steep bank of the rivulet and 
the spirited and majestic elephant in the center are typical of Farrukh chela, who delighted in 
representation of the beast (compare with his later work, Fig. 534). Moreover, the sweeps of 
blue-black to represent the sky in the right corner, is also a favourite mannerism of this artist. 

(b) Illustration no. 63, fol. no. 89B: “Mian Shah submits to Taimur, but not 
pardoned and his associates hanged (tarah: Farrukh Kalan, amal: Suraj Gujrati)." It appears 
that Suraj Gujrati did not alter Farrukh's principal tonalities, which can be seen in the use 
of brick red and other pastel-tones. We can see here, the evolved sense of design of the artist 
in the treatment of the carpet, yet this is a mediocre work. 

(c) Illustrations no. 66, fol. 99А: *"Taimur's camp near Damishq, while the local 
governor was taken prisoner (Fig. 519), tarah Farrukh Kalan, amal Surjan)." This scene is 
divided mainly into three registers following the Sultanate Jain-Apabhrarhfa traditions in 
the illustration; the uppermost part contains a royal camp. Farrukh chela's preference for 
heavily modelled curtains, now shown in blue-black (another favourite colour of the artist) 
is evident in this example. The middle portion represents an arid landscape with dried up 
bushes, carefully arranged which also shows a good example of the artist's love for abstrac- 
tions. The rocky, landscape composed of flat-topped boulders arranged brick by brick, could 
be distant derivation of the Gupta period painting. This and the two other examples from 
this book discussed here show a more developed stage of Farrukh chela’s style. 

(d) Illustration no. 67, fol. 101A: “Taimur crosses the Euphratides (Fig. 520, tarah 
Farrukh chela, amal Surjan).’’ This illustration shares in the setting and most of the character- 
istics with the illustration no. 70 (fol. 108B, discussed below) except that the charging army 
in the latter is changed here into a peaceful group fording the river. Yet it is noteworthy that 
the arrangement is more or less the same that is to say, the column of men makes a tangent to 
the gate of the fort; we shall see below that this was a favourite device of Farrukh chela. 

(e) Illustration no. 70, fol. 108B: *Amirzada Khalil Sultan attacks thefort, Mandali 
on the Tigris (Fig. 521); tarah Farrukh chela amal Narayan, chehra kashai, aizen=Narayan(?)”’ 
Farrukh chela's characteristics are apparent in the steep and deeply shaded greenish walls 
of the banks. The leaping stream plays a vital role in the scene. The fort at the upper left 
corner takes sharp angles and the bricks used in the bastions are heavily shaded as are typical 
of the artist. 

Farrukh chela has cleverly relieved the tension of the scene by introducing a soldier, 
away from the din of the battle, filling his little bucket from the rushing water. Such human 
sentiments are few and far between in the royal illustrations, except when the text specifically 

3! Tt is evident that the last folios of this manuscript are missing yet these could be estimated as only a few 
illustrations in number, covering Akbar’s life upto his roth regnal year 1575 A.D. as 1585 A.D., is the 
proposed date of the manuscript or at least its portion, now available to us; Rai Krishnadasa, of. ctt., p. 131. 
52 We cannot take the instances of the Darab-.Nama illustrations in which single artists worked. 
53 Such as might have inspired a Kota artist in the second half of the eighteenth century. 
** G. Yazdani, Ajanta, Part IV, London 1955, pl. XLVII. 
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demanded the particular ingredient of the scene. Yet it is in these rare instances that the day 
to day life of the Akbar period is reflected in a painting. | ек 

It is interesting to find that Farrukh chela is called in the 7 awarikh-e- Khandan-e- 
Taimuria either as Farrukh chela or Farrukh Kalan. The latter appellation suggests his name- 
sake as a colleague, yet no such other name, that is Farrukh Khurd, is available from this source, 
a fact which leaves us in a dilemma. As already observed the illustrations by Farrukh chela 
and Farrukh Kalan are almost identical in style and therefore should be work of the same 
person. Moreover, we find that this artist, assuming that he is one and the same person, worked 
only at four illustrations in this manuscript, this analysis suggests that after fol. 108B he was 
transferred to some other projects like the Akbar- Nama, (most of the leaves are now in the V. 
and A. Museum, London, see below). 

The last mentioned manuscript is important for this study as we find among its 
illustrations, works of both Farrukh (chela) and Farrukh Beg side by side. Unfortunately the 
last pages of this manuscript are dispersed in various collections and therefore not fully re- 
corded. Thus, we have to restrict our study to the earlier and the main portion, now in the 
collection of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. We find that contrary to Percy Brown's 
or Thomas W. Arnold's suggestion our artist has been described here simply as Farrukh and 
the suffix like chela or Khurd with his name to convey that sense is absent. In other words 
according to that theory in case our artist was considered junior to Farrukh Beg, the clerks 
would have taken pains to add the suffixes. 

We have only one such illustration available in the manuscript which is attributed 
to Farrukh (fol. 81) yet this painting has been wrongly attributed to Farrukh Beg. However, 
on stylistic ground we can assign this illustration to Farrukh chela. This is another instance in 
which he almost worked independently except for the fact that Basawan “did” the faces. We 
know from other examples that Farrukh chela was usually not entrusted with the portrait paint- 
ing: elsewhere Dharam Das in a Babar-.Nama( ?) illustration (Fig. 523) or Mukund, Manohar, 
Anant or Narayan drew the identified faces for him; other examples of such arrangements of 
collaboration will be discussed below. 

We have already noted that the date of the Akbar- Nama is controversial: Stchoukine? 
attributed it to early seventeenth century. This view was accepted by Basil Gray who put this 
manuscript to the period, “about 1600-1605”. However, from the stylistic point of view, as 
already suggested, it appears that the earlier portion (now in the V. and A. Museum, London) 
is most probably a product of the fifteen eighties when similar greater manuscripts were 
illustrated. However, being a work of the contemporary history it was evolved with the fresher 
events. We propose the above suggested date (1585-90) for the V. and A. Museum portion of 
the manuscript since the further conventionalization of the Akbari style as present in the fifteen- 
nineties is found here only in its embryonic stage. 

Referring back to the present example (folio 81 of the manuscript, Fig. 522), it is in- 
teresting for our study as except for the faces, on which Basawan's impact is clear, we find 
almost an independent work by Farrukh chela in this illustration. This is further important 


355 I. Stchoukine, La Peinture Indienne etc. Paris 1929, pl. XVII and p. 204; Basil Gray, “Painting,” of. cit., 
РР. 150-151. However, Robert Skelton attributed this painting to Farrukh chela (of. cit., p. 409). 
36 Ob. cit., р. 204. 


57 Op. cit., p. 150; at p. 95 he remarked that it was "completed 1602", 
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being an example from the fifteen-eighty group in which more than one painter usually col- 
laborated in a painting thus, complicating the study of a particular artist's style. 

The scene illustrates the conveyance of the news of the birth of his second son, Prince 
Murad to Akbar as the Emperor was watching an elephant-fight. Almost all the characteristics 
of Farrukh chela are found in this example: the placement of the fort in the upper corner, the 
tangent bridge, the gushing ditch, the terraced rocks with steep sides etc. The boulders are 
cylindrical in form which compare well with a similar treatment in our colour pl. 31. Series 
after series of “cypress” type trees appear in this example which seems to be one of his favourite 
arrangements. His typical representation of elephants can be seen in this illustration: they are 
stout and heavily built beasts, with well modelled face and squatish hind part. 

The colour scheme of this scene is typical of Farrukh chela, who used his special 
colour contrasts. Here we find the characteristically alternating hues: brick red and blue; the 
greens, black and white only serve to enhance the main colour pattern. We propose here 
са. 1590 A.D. or slightly earlier as the date of this particular example and thus, this is an 
instance of the middle period of his work. 

Now we might take into consideration the leaves from the Babar- Nama in the Moscow 
State Museum of Oriental Cultures.?* The manuscript is not dated yet could be assigned to the 
early nineties of the sixteenth century. Unfortunately the illustrations do not supply names of 
the artists. Yet on stylistic ground a few of the illustrated folios seem to be the work of Farrukh 
chela; Plate 14 of the publication showing “Massacre of Samarkand in 1500", shares with 
Farrukh chela's style and could be his work. See the emphasized shading of the architecture 
and deliberately and diagonally placed architectural walls in the foreground. Except for the 
people in action, the rest of the groups are rather weak in expression. Plate 28 (zbid. ) shows, 
“Turks desert to Babar in 1507-08", the illustration could be attributed to our artist as we 
find in the scene, his typical cylindrical boulders (which will be further conventionalized and 
will show dried up forms slightly later, see our pl. 31); the depiction of the leaping rivulet 
is also one of his favourite treatments. Plate 62 (ibid.) shows the same tradition in the repre- 
sentation of rocks; also see the neatly drawn enclosure in the top register, in which this painter 
delighted (compare with fol. 65A of the № izami manuscript, formerly in Dyson Perrin's collec- 
tion; other parallel examples can be cited). 

Another illustrated leaf from a similar manuscript, painted by Farrukh (chela) under 
collaboration with his colleagues (Fig. 523) is now in the collection of Edwin Binney 3rd.* This 
seems to be a page from one of the several Вађаг- М№ата“ manuscripts produced in the Akbar 
period and this example may be contemporaneous with the Moscow manuscript (ca. 1590 A.D.) 
Here Farrukh sketched, the colouring was done by Dhannu while Dharam Das worked on 
the identified faces. Despite heavy influence of his two colleagues, Farrukh's style is obvious 
in this painting. See his favourite arrangement of the fort at the corner, connected with a 
conspicuous bridge, the flooded moat, while the main action takes place in the foreground. 


5 S. Tyulayav, Miniatures of Babar-Nama, Moscow 1960. A с 

59 Ibid., p. 27; Mrs. T.V. Grek informed me that presumably the leaves in Moscow might contain two similar 
looking manuscripts as different calligraphy is used in the folios. e 

80 Persian and Indian Miniatures etc. Portland 1962, p. 32, no. 5; Islamic Art from the Collection of Edwin Binney 3rd, 
Washington 1966, no. 68. 

6l It has been described as an illustration from the V. and A. Akbar-Nama in the catalogues but there seems 
to be a greater possibility in favour of its being from a Babar-Nama. 
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This is an arrangement similar to his illustration in the Akbar- Nama (fol. 81)or in some of his 
later works. In the lower register we find a heavily modelled rock, with table-top, or the steep 
bank and the typical banyan tree in the present case are the other peculiarities of Farrukh 
chela’s work. His favourite mauvish architecture, an impressionistic account of the red sand- 
stone architecture of the Akbar period is present in this scene and so is the azure sky with deeper 
blue daubs. The water treatment remains almost unchanged in his paintings throughout 
Farrukh’s career. 

We find Farrukh chela working on a leaf from the Babar-Nama, now in the British 
Museum (OR 3714); we might refer to fol. 13B showing young “Babar reunited with his sister” 
(Fig. 524). This is generally considered a work of the fifteen nineties (са. 1595). Looking at the 
treatment of the background of Farrukh's illustration (fol. 13B), we might assign this to the 
stage prior to the period of K hamsa-e- Nizami, Anwar-e-Suhaili or the Babar- Nama in the National 
Museum Collection. Here Farrukh chela’s style is present in the heavy modelling of the 
dupattas or the overhanging eaves of the tent. The faces are expressionless and Babar’s sister’s 
gestures are theatrical. Farrukh chela used his typical colour contrasts in the illustration, 
which by no stretch of imagination can be considered a great painting. 

Thus, we find that Farrukh chela’s expression, due to some reason or the other re- 
mained static in ca. 1590 A.D. Several of the examples from this group are hardly any great 
work of art, his human figures are weak and lack subtle feeling, variety and even bold rendering. 
He used set formulas which he employed in scenes after scenes. Yet he graduated from the 
position of mere assisting masters (as is found in his Razm-Nama period) to the coveted position 
of preparing sketches or designs for others. 

In the “Lahore group” of the fifteen nineties usual arrangement with the Akbari 
atelier was to have a single artist work on his illustrations. Thus it is easier to distinguish the 
individual styles in such examples; Cary Welch observed in this connection: 


“Fortunately, another class of Mughal manuscript painting exists, a series of de 
luxe books illustrated by the master artists in which each miniature was the work of 
one man. Although at times these pictures are less appealing to us—for often the 
immediacy of the histories and the wonders of the Hindu epics fired the painters to 
peak performances—there can be no doubt that they are the most finished and in- 
formative examples of the individual master's styles.” 


Farrukh chela’s style had already been matured by this time and his characteristics 
in painting as seen in his earlier works (see above) continued. Presumably some of the scenes 
in the Razm-.Nama were added at this stage.“ This is represented in his, “Krishna and Bala- 


62 Douglas Barrett and Basil Gray, Painting of India (Skira) 1963 d 92. T lation was com- 
: „Лэ е | | ) 1963, pages oo and 92. The translation was co 
dde in 1589 A.D. and possibly the British Museum copy could be a коен simultaneous with the Persian 
"ndering. 
63 Cary Welch, Lalit Kala, vol. то, 1961, pp. 9-10. 


** It appears from their developed style that from illustration no. 132 onwards of the Razm-Nama, manuscript 
that the illustrations were done in ca. 1595, (or slightly before that). For example, the hazy distant back- 
ground is introduced in the later paintings of this manuscript or single artists worked on them, which is a 
later arrangement in xs Akbari style. Similarly the last illustrations of the Tawarikh-e- Khandan-e- T aimuria 
and Akbar-Nama (V. and A. portion) were possibly done in the early 1590's. 

For this scene see in T. H. Hendley's op. cit., pl. 137. 
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rama fighting with Jarasandha's Army". (Fig.527) Fortunately this is a single artist's painting 
and therefore we are in a better position to assess his characteristics in their raw form. The 
picture is singularly imbued with violent movements, such as can be a credit to his better known 
colleagues. The variety of attitudes of the warriors shows richness in expression. On the other 
hand, Farrukh (as he is described as the author of this painting) shows formalization of his 
style. Balarama's dupatta is even more heavily modelled, the rocks give a dry look and have 
deeply ribbed sides. The central rock provides flattened top or a platform upon which Krishna 
stands which is unmistakably a favourite expression of this artist. 

Farrukh chela seems to have worked vigorously in this period; he contributed to 
almost all the illustrated Akbari-manuscripts from this group. He painted a variety of themes, 
many of these scenes show a high standard; from these examples we may surmise that the last 
decade of the sixteenth century marked the peak period of his artistic creations. We have 
already noticed above that he was more successful in his animal depictions than in his human 
figures; fortunately, we have a few such highly accomplished examples from the end of the 
sixteenth century. His other mannerisms remained more or less unchanged yet in each detail 
we find more and more stylization. 

Fortunately some of these manuscripts are dated between 1594 and 97 A.D. or others 
which are undated can be safely assigned to the abovementioned period. Thus, we can take up 
this group of material as one piece of evidence. 

Next we take up Farrukh chela's work in the Changez-Nama now in the Imperial 
Library, Tehran. The manuscript was completed in 1596 and has 98 illustrations." We find 
that Farrukh (Farrukh chela) was one of the painters in this project. Unfortunately most of 
his works in this manuscript remain unpublished so far, only one of these has been reproduced.” 
Stylistically it appears that the later pages of the manuscript were added subsequently and 
that its earlier leaves could have been painted in eighties of the sixteenth century. The system 
of more than one artist contributing in a picture is also present here, which is an earlier charac- 
teristic than the manuscripts of the nineties of that century. 

The only illustration, by Farrukh published is a mediocre work yet the colour con- 
trast of brick red and blue-black, typical of Farrukh chela's style is present. It is interesting 
to note that in several of the later Akbari manuscripts this painter is called as mere Farrukh; 
this might suggest that his work was distinctly known to the clerks, who usually preferred 
the abbreviated form in such entries. 

The royal copy of Khamsa-e-Nizami (formerly in collection of Dyson Perrins, now in 
the British Museum, OR 12208) carries a few illustrated leaves by Farrukh chela. We might 
refer to the fol. 65A of the manuscript (Fig. 528), see the emphasized treatments of the archi- 
tecture which dominates the scene, while the human figures are weak. Again the diagonal 
lay out of the water-courses shows his preference to such treatments (compare with the 
diagonal bridges of the forts in the earlier scenes by this artist). Fol. 123A of this manuscript 
(Fig. 529) shows beasts surrounding Laila and Majnu as the lovers swoon.” This illustration 
resembles our pl. 31 closely in many respects as we shall see below, and on that basis we 
can map out some of his mannerisms. Thus it is true that in certain cases Farrukh chela was 


65 Hana Knizkova, The Fenghiz Khan Miniatures etc., London 1963, pp- 29-30. 
6 Ibid., p. 8. 
97 Percy Brown, of. cit., pl. XXXVII. 
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repetitive in his compositions yet he seems to have evolved his own motifs, settings or the 
colour scheme, clear proofs of his dominant style which had not merged itself in the current 
traditions. For example, we find here that fol. 123A of the Khamsa-e-Nizamı (Fig. 529) and 
fol. 30B of the Anwar-e-Suhaili (pl. 31) share many treatments including in the arrangement of 
the assembly of the beasts, as shall be discussed below. 

However, the lovers and the bearded man supporting Majnu in the Khamsa folio 
(Fig. 529) are typically dramatic in their expression as is not uncommon in the Akbari illu- 
strations of the last decade of the sixteenth century. The landscape in the present case travels 
deep, lost in a hazy background which is not usual with Farrukh chela's illustrations of this 
period. Even in such treatment he differs from his colleagues, the vista in this example is made 
up by a series of meandering insets and leading our eyes to the horizon. 

Fol. 273A of the manuscript which represents the episode, “The Russian Champion 
and Iskandar’s Elephant” (Fig. 530) offers still another illustration by this artist. This is a 
casual illustration yet the tree in the center resembles in type with its counterpart in the fol. 
123A (Fig. 529) of the same manuscript. Similarly, the cluster of rocks may be compared 
with the similar treatment in the Anwar-e-Suhaili (pl. 31). 

The squatish form of the falling elephant compares with the beast Lakhna in the 
Akbar-Nama manuscript, from the portion now in the Library of Sir Chester Beatty, Dublin. 
The artist has successfully caught the turmoil of the incident (see below, Figs. 534-35); how- 
ever, its background is strikingly calm for such an episode. The rising and bleak boulders 
are the artist’s favourites which he frequently used in this period of his work. The far end 
of the winding landscape leads us to a bluish and hazy patch in the upper left corner, such 
as appears in fol. 123A of the same manuscript" (see above, Fig. 529). 

Farrukh chela contributed one of his greatest creations from this group in the Anwar- 
e-Suhaili manuscript now in Bharat Kala Bhavan (acc. no. 9009/6, pl. 31). This shows 
Lion, the King of Beasts holding his Court (folio 30B). As already suggested, this illustration 
has close affinities in the treatments with the fol. 123A (Fig. 529) of the Khamsa-e-Nizami 
manuscript. We find that both the illustrations show agreement in composition of the main 
scenes as they appear in the center, where a broad platform is provided in the either case. 
Even the treatments of certain beasts with their particular attitudes and expressions seated 
at the base of the platforms are more or less identical. In both the cases some of the beasts 
take almost the same position; see the pairs of lions, the tigers and the lynxes seated in the 
same order. The assortment of deer appear in a cluster on the margins in the middle, yet their 
position are exactly reversed. The expressions are quite similar in certain examples: the sleepy 
tiger of our Fig. 529 is replaced by the sleepy lion in our pl. 31. The striding group of hares 
in the Anwar-e-Suhaili illustration corresponds with the extended necks of the group of deer in 
our Fig. 529. A tall tree stands immediately behind the main figures, in both the examples. 

Yet the Anwar-e-Suhaili example (pl. 31) by far shows superior qualities of Farrukh 
chela. In this example the artist has successfully captured the character of the beasts. The 


68 We might consider here the illustration at fol. 281 of this manuscript which according to the inscription, 
below is a work of Kanak Singh or Ganga Singh chela. This shows a groom scrubbing his horse in a water 
tank (Fig. 531) has cubistic architecture, while the rocks take cylindrical forms familiar to Farrukh chela’s 
eet pens NS чэш dup nga with his layout of the series of table lands in his other rcs 

. 32), the interplay of light pink and light blue is a highlig painting in whi h Farrukh chela 
would have delighted. gnt p ig ue is a highlight of the painting in whic r 
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growling tiger in the center of the foreground is a typical example of this class. See also the 
majestic attitude of the “King” whose royal bearing is contrasted with the tamed attitude of 
his kins among the subjects. As seen above, Farrukh chela excelled in his animal representa- 
tions in which the Jahangiri painters would have vied with him. The Akbari artists depicted 
the beasts in their free moments while their Jahangiri colleagues preferred a different treat- 
ment, in which the forms were too tamed; as if the animals were royal pets, devoid of their 
inherent wild nature. 

Similarly the treatment of the landscape is typical of Farrukh chela's work, having 
cylindrical cluster of rocks in the upper corner and their truncated tops, which form a series 
of terraces. His favourite banyan tree is also present as a fitting background to the reigning 
lion; its twisted and solid trunk and swaying branches are as if expression of power and au- 
thority. Sweeps of yellow, dull green or grey etc. spread over the trunk and the branches, 
treatments which can match a modern painter's work. 

His “cypress” type vegetation now reduced to tiny shrubs, is strewn all over. The 
rocky landscape presents his cubistic interpretation of nature, which he derived from the 
Akbar school of painting yet which he always preferred to treat in his own manner. The entire 
field is carefully divided in pleasant hues of mauve, pink and blue and presents an alternating 
and attractive colour pattern. This is enhanced by the variegated coats of the beasts interspersed 
in the lower half of the illustration or in the deep green patches of the foreground. The boulders 
assume every possible range of colour tonalities between pink and pale blue. Farrukh chela's 
impressionistic treatment of nature is colourful and he has attributed his own preferences in 
hues to the natural surrounding. The sky is partly golden, partly rosy ultimately ending up in a 
narrow blue strip at the top. 

The Babar-Nama® (ca. 1598 A.D.) in the National Museum, New Delhi offers only 
one example attributed to Farrukh chela, out of the 140 illustrations in the manuscript. At 
the best we can ascribe one more example to this artist (fol. 15).? The fol. 17 (Fig. 532) shows 
the beseigers of a fort, one of the favourite themes of this artist. The general arrangement is 
more or less unchanged from his earlier and similar composition. Yet we find that the artist 
has avoided the crowded groups of warriors so common in the Akbar period war-scenes, 
which would have distracted our attention; nevertheless the expression is dull. The blank 
landscape between the rival groups is successfully utilized by introducing a series of pale 
yellow dunes. Besides his other characteristics in the treatment of the fort, its moat and bridge 
or the rushing water, note the banyan tree standing on a steep-walled projection. The tree- 
treatment closely resembles his other examples (pl. 3 1); the deep blue patch at the upper 
right corner to represent the sky, is another of his favourite devices. 

The fol. 15 of the manuscript shows riders before a mosque, which might be attri- 
buted to Farrukh chela. The lively camel can be his work; other features are: his typical 
pastel-shades of alternating red and blue and emphasized modelling. 

Here, we cannot resist referring to an illustrated folio from the manuscript of Diwan- 
e- Hafiz (ca. 1598 A.D.), now in the Raza Library, Rampur. The scene shows a Persian shepherd 


69 Folio no. 116 of the manuscript is in Akbar's 42nd regnal year of 1598 A.D., which could be roughly the 
date of the manuscript. See Rai Krishnadasa in Mughal Miniatures, New Delhi 1955, description to plate 2. 

70 Several names of their artists are missing in the illustrated folios as they were guillotined at the time of re- 
binding. 
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with his flock (pl. 32)." The painting does not carry the artist's name, yet on the stylistic 
basis we can attribute it to Farrukh chela as his mannerisms are present in the treatment of 
the background and the use of his characteristic colour scheme. A tall, plane tree stands in the 
middle of the scene, a few shrubs belonging to the “cypress” type are strewn here and there. 
The tree-trunk presents a feeling different from his earlier treatment; it is carefully drawn and 
is an example of purity of his style. The rocks and gushing rivulet are typical of the work of 
Farrukh chela. His predilection for light blue patches is evident in this illustration; for example, 
here the blue sheep or the ibexes which bear the chocolate or light brown patches show the 
artist’s developed colour-sense. In all, the illustration presents a colourful and picturesque 
scene. The setting or the depictions closely correspond to the Anwar-e-Suhaili leaf (pl. 31) by 
this artist. The central steep platform or a tree in the middle are common to both. See that 
the “cypress” like shrub is not only placed at almost the same positions but also that it curves 
towards right in a very similar manner. The representations of overhanging twigs on the right 
wall of the steep edge of the platform are quite similar to both. Some of the sheep or ibexes 
in this example resemble in treatment with the individuals appearing in the group behind the 
Lion-King in our plate 31 or in the upper left corner of the same scene. Yet the plain paper- 
colour used in representation of the rocks shows an entirely different mood of the painter in 
the shepherd-scene (pl. 32). 

The painting (fol. 80, Fig. 533) from the Khamsa of Amir Najimuddin Hasan Dehlvi” 
(1602 A.D.) now in the Walter's Art Gallery, Baltimore (U.S.A.) is not only attributed to 
Farrukh by an inscription, but also is a typical example of the weaknesses of this artist in his 
human representations and thus is a painfully low standard work. The scene is too elaborate, 
overburdened by too many persons in the interior; these have been arranged in straight lines 
as if the painter could not find a better or more logical solution to the problem of the grouping. 
At the top of it we find here, series after series of expressionless faces. The human figures, their 
dress or the architectural details are overloaded with modelling which is at times, formal and 
accentuates the drawbacks of the painting. The diagonal arrangements of the seated females 
correspond to the architectural setting so typical of Farrukh chela. However, the rhythmic 
movements of the dancer and her accompanists help relieve the tension of the scene. 

An unascribed miniature in the Freer Gallery of Art (U.S.A.) may be attributed to 
this style of Farrukh chela: A Royal Elephant in chains (acc. no. 56.12). The rock in the back- 
ground and the colour scheme agree to his style. See also an animal-face hidden in the boulders. 

The last phase of Farrukh chela’s style is represented in the Akbar-Nama illustrations, 
(ca. 1604 A.D.) now divided between the British Museum (OR 12988) and the Library of 
Sir Chester Beatty, Dublin.” The fol. 32B (from the Dublin portion) is the “design” of Farrukh 
(chela) yet like in the previous instances, here too the identified portraits were done by Mano- 
har while Anant drew the other faces. This shows that even in his latest known works, Farrukh 
chela was not considered competent enough to draw the faces of the personages thus, more 
accomplished artists, even from the second generation, improved upon his illustrations. We 
might compare this example to his illustrations of poems etc. (for example in the royal copy 
of Khamsa-e-Nizami, of the British Museum, OR 12208, see above), where only imaginery 


1 V.S. Agrawala, Indian Miniatures—An Album, New Delhi 1961, pl. XV. l 


7 R.E. Ettinghausen, Paintings of the Sultans and Emperors of India, New Delhi, pl. 8. 
3 Т. W. Arnold, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 7; Vol. 2. 
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Pl. 32. A Pastoral Scene: A Scene from the Diwan-e-Hafiz, Ca. 1598 A.D. 
Courtesy: Raza Library, Rampur. Here attributed to Farrukh chela. 
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men and women appeared and authentic portraiture was not a necessity; thus, a helping hand 
to Farrukh, was not provided. | ' 

The fol. 32B of this manuscript one of the double page illustrations shows, the “Raging 
elephant Lakhana trying to throw the Emperor Akbar, үа his foot had become caught in 
the rope round the elephant's neck” (Fig. 534). Here we find the style of the artist practically 
unchanged and the setting of the scene 15 strikingly similar to his earlier illustrations even in 
details; so is his typical colour scheme. Credit for the facial expressions of the people can in 
no way go to Farrukh chela as they were his colleague's work. Yet he excelled in capturing the 
frantic movement of the rescuers and in the depiction of the crashing beast. We have already 
noted above that in many cases his animal drawings were very successful of which the present 
illustration is a good example; thus, Farrukh chela and his two associates made a right combi- 
nation in presenting this scene. 

The scene continues in fol. 33A of the manuscript (Fig. 535). It has been found from 
a number of instances from the known Akbari manuscripts that generally such “companion 
leaves" of a particular scene were entrusted to the same artist. Farrukh chela had Mukund 
as his collaborator in the “companion illustration"; the latter did the faces. Strangely enough 
the background is hardly changed from the previous one: such repetitive settings may appear 
boring to us after a while. However, the turbulent movement of the previous scene continues 
to flow into the present folio until a wall of humanity standing diagonally (a representational 
type usual with this artist) so to say cushions the turmoil. The gradual control of the fleeting 
lines from the center of the incident to its periphery is a high water-mark of this master's 
expression. We may also take into account the center of the scene formed by a rolling mass of 
black flesh in the shape of the royal elephant. The colour pattern evolved by Farrukh chela 
radiates to the corners of the two illustrations evolved by the careful arrangements of the 
variegated dresses of the people. 

On the other hand fol. 65A (Fig. 536) of the same manuscript of Akbar- Nama, from 
the portion now in the British Museum Oriental Section (OR 12988)” shows a different type 
of expression; here the victorious army marches into a fort in a restrained rhythm. The charac- 
teristic representation of the stately elephants by Farrukh chela is evidently present in this 
case. We can see here use of not only a colour scheme typical of this artist also his favourite 
treatments of rocks, trees and their foliage or twigs are present. 

Not only that principal fort is placed in the upper corner but that the walls are neatly 
drawn and given high finish; characteristically portions of the same are heavily shaded. It is 
interesting to find that the banyan tree in the lower right corner stands exactly on the same 
type of circular platform as might be seen in the Razm- Nama scene by this artist." The rocks 
are treated in the manner usual with Farrukh chela. 

We can see Farrukh chela's tremendous control on the grouping of the streams of 

74 Ibid; Ms. 3. pl. 15. 


75 For example, the same practice was employed in the Akbar-Nama unter [of ера folios 6B and 7А were 
painted by Lal; folios 328 and 3 33A by Farrukh and others; folios 53B and 54A by Sur Das; folios 59B 
and 60A, and 78B an 79A by Lal; folios 133B and 134A by Ahmad; folios 143B and 144A by Dharam 
Das; folios 152B and 153A by Bal Chand. Many more instances of such arrangement can be given from this 
and other manuscripts. 

" pred this part of the manuscript was in Bernard Quartich collection, F.R. Martin, op. cit., vol. 2, 
pls. 182-83. 

7 T.H. Hendley, op. cit., pl. 80. 
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men and beasts, the architectural units and so on which form tightly knit meanders. It is 
interesting to find at the uppermost portion of the painting, a walled garden with a couple of 
boats calling at the river bank, which by means of their top position or distorted perspective, 
appear as if floating in the sky and which add to the charm of the scene. Thus, Farrukh's 
illustrations in this manuscript show his high points. 

The above examples from the Akbar-Nama might have been Farrukh chela's last 
important paintings. Like many other painters of his time, his illustrations are not known from 
the Jahangir period. Possibly alongwith his many colleagues Farrukh chela was retired after 
working in the Mughal atelier for about twenty-five years or more, leaving hardly any traces 
of his subsequent career after the change of rule. As suggested above, possibly he had started 
earlier than is known to us, as a provincial painter before he entered the royal service and thus 
could have enjoyed a reasonable span of his active life. 

In the Jahangir period his style is not found surviving in any of the known artist's 
work, a fact which might indicate that he had neither a son nor a disciple who continued 
Farrukh's tradition. Alternatively, if at all any such person did exist he did not paint for 
Jahangir. On the other hand Farrukh chela had atleast a daughter, whose son, Jalal Quli 
worked in the Shah Jahani style (see above). Even Jalal Quli's work shows practically none 
of Farrukh's traditions, as is suggested by his single known painting. 

The study of Farrukh chela's style is interesting as he, although an average artist 
of Akbar's court, maintained his individual characteristics and colour sense. Also that with 
such investigations we can analyse the working arrangement of the Mughal atelier of paint- 
ing, which contributed a golden epoch to our pictorial art. 
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Technique and Art of the Gupta Terracottas 


Throughout the course of early Indian history there have been few periods during which a 
major part of the country formed a political unit. For about hundred years, after the downfall 
of the Kushánas, no paramount power could be formed in the country and small feudals were 
engaged in wars amongst themselves forcing the whole of the northern region to pass through 
a great turmoil. At such a juncture, Gupta rulers, conscious of their ambition, ability and 
responsibility, emerged on the scene to unify the scattered strength and to save the nation 
from humiliation and torture. They provided a strong administration and extensive empire, 
which lasted for about three centuries after repelling Hünas, Kushanas, Sakas, Nagas and 
other non-Aryan invaders. Their endeavour for art, literature, music and culture provided 
impetus to the artists to magnify and manifest the great revolution of rhythm and rhyme, 
beauty and melody, and refinement and taste. 

With the advent of the Gupta power a fresh art creativity bloomed forth in northern 
India and many centres like Mathura, Ahichchhatra, Pawaya, Sravasti, Bhita, Rajghat, 
Sarnath, Kausámbi, Mason etc. participated in the revival of the terracotta art. Unlike 
other ages, modeller’s art of the period attained a new status as is evident from the narratives 
of Kalidasa and Banabhatta. Clay figurines were employed as a popular and inexpensive 
medium to convey the message of art and beauty amongst the masses, also serving its religious 
and secular needs. 


II 
The artists in the Gupta age had assimilated the centuries old art traditions and culture and 
their main aim was to develop and portray the art heritage in beautiful forms. Art now was 
defined as fine art, Lalit Kala." For the first time Kalidasa coined this term in his Raghuvamsam 
and, perhaps, its objective was to manifest the ideal beauty as preserved only by the divine art 
through various art mediums. 

The art objects created with this motivation display exceptional beauty and are 
sources of aesthetic pleasure. Men and women during that age were art-conscious and had an 
intense desire to worship beauty through the medium of art with all its sanctity, and their aim 
was to bring spiritual and aesthetic joy. Kalidasa called this beauty of form as rüpam. At one 
place in the Kumarasambhavam he made Parvati confess that charuta or rüpa is that which brings 
happiness and welfare to the dear ones.? The ideal of beauty was not to become stale by passage 


* The present study is concerned mainly with the collection in Bharat Kala Bhavan. 
| गृह्णी सचिवः सखी मिथः प्रिय शिष्याललिते कला विधौ 1” Kalidasa, Raghuvamsam, Sarg VIII. 67. 
2 “प्रियेषु सौभाग्यफला हि चारुता |” Ibid., Kumarasambhavam, Sarg V. 1. 
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of time but remain fresh day to day,’ and, by its very nature, it was opposed to sin.* Perhaps, 
these were the underlying ideas which found expression in terracotta art of the period. 

In fact, the Gupta modellers had a greater understanding and a deeper insight than 
the artists of any other age. They understood that undue importance of the external decora- 
tion (alankara or mandana) in the earlier ages had marred the elegance of the clay figurines. So, 
they reduced mass ornamentation to a considerable extent and thus created objects with a 
simplicity which enables the beholder to admire and appreciate its subtle art and beauty rather 
than rove over the details of intricate decoration. Thus he tried to bring his clientele near the 
soul of the art. It did not, however, detract beauty from the art-object but imbued it with a 
peculiar harmony soothing to the eyes. Nudity of the Sunga terracottas and crudity of the 
Kushàna style disappeared in the fleshy and delicate curves of the human anatomy. 

A careful glance over the figurines of this age reveals that the influence of nature 
which was over-shadowing the human forms during the Sunga time recedes to the back- 
ground. In the Sunga period, human figures appeared in the composition as a part of nature, 
but during the Gupta epoch these had their own and independent significance. Now the model- 
ler focuses all his attention on the human figure, while the other details play a subservient role. 

However, it appears that the deep rooted impression of nature on the artist was so 
intense that nature could not be completely segregated but appeared in a different form. 
In the earlier times the modellers drew a line of demarcation between nature and human 
form but in this era they started seeing and carving nature in the human form itself. Diver- 
sities were also introduced in the forms of male and female. If manliness and firmness were 
attached to the male then delicacy, smoothness and suppleness were poured on the female 
forms. If the eyes of a damsel were like Khafjana, deer and fish, eyebrows similar to bow and 
neem leaf then the arms were given the tenderness of the lotus plant. If the lips had the simile 
of bimba fruit, the thighs were as smooth and well shaped as a young plantain tree.' 

According to Sukranitisára **Perchance one (man) in a million has perfect form, per- 
fect beauty." To create this perfect form and perfect beauty the modellers drew inspiration 
from nature, which, however, did not take any concrete shape but its essence crept in the 
human form itself to bring an effect of resplendent beauty guided by proportion and balance. 


III 
Typologically the Gupta material preserved in Bharat Kala Bhavan falls into two broad 
groups—religious and secular, which will be studied in the subsequent paragraphs. 

Religious: The Gupta period in the Indian History is well known for its religious 
activities and religious tolerance. Although the kings had patronized Hindu religion and tried 
to develop Saiva, Sakta, Vaishnava and many other sects connected with Hinduism, they 
never failed to let Buddhism and Jainism flourish. Samudragupta was a staunch Hindu but 
he did not hesitate in appointing Vasubandhu, a Buddhist, to teach his son. Rulers of the 
Gupta family believed in secularism in true sense and gave several grants to Nalanda, a centre 
of Buddhism and education; they also appointed many Buddhists in their service. Jain in- 
scriptions also confirm of their excellent administration. All these affirm that the Gupta kings, 

з “क्षणे क्षणे यन्नवतामुपैति तदेव रूपं रमणीताया: 1° Magha, Sifupalavadha, Sarg IV. 17. 
4 “यदुच्यते पावंति पापवृत्तये न रूपमित्यव्यभिचारि तद्वचः 1° Kalidasa, Kumarasaribhavam, Sarg V. 36. 
5 S.K. Saraswati, A Survey of Indian Sculpture, Calcutta 1957, р. 125. 
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though favouring Hinduism, were perfectly tolerant and gave equal patronage to all to achieve 
the maximum popularity and favour of the people. 

Various religions, and agencies connected to them became very popular in the 
society and their impression on people was deep. Since Hinduism em the ominating creed, 
a large number of figurines of this pantheon embodying considerable iconographical devel- 
opment were made. Vishnu, Sürya, Siva, Parvati, Kartikeya, Ganesa, Mahishasuramar- 
dini, Nrisirhha, Chamunda, river goddesses and other deities were variously depicted with 
exemplary zeal. 

Although the terracotta collection of Bharat Kala Bhavan does not contain examples 
of all these types yet the three eyed Siva head with matted locks, crescent and bold facial 
expression (Fig. 538), Kartikeya riding on his vehicle the peacock (Fig. 539), Ganesa picking 
the ladoos (Fig. 540), the smiling goddess Durga with dhammila, subduing the powerful demon, 
Mahishasura (Fig. 541), Parvati head with beaded simanta, hair decorated with crescent and 
pearls (Fig. 542) and the lower portion of Vishnu figure decorated with dhoti and oanamala and 
carrying gadā and chakra (Fig. 543) are some of the best specimens presenting a vivid picture 
of the Hindu religion as visualised by the people of that age. | 

Besides these, certain figurines can be identified as semi-gods and goddesses. In one 
brick panel the flying Vidyadhara is portrayed (Fig. 544). Although to a considerable degree 
the features of this god devoted to art and music, have become weather-worn yet the panel dis- 
plays dynamism and masterly skill of the modeller. A similar outstanding specimen, damaged 
above the waist, is a plaque of Kumari, wearing long skirt with peacock (Fig. 545). 

The Buddhist figurines, which are not many, well portray their theme and the subject 
and supply valuable information about the religion and its impact on the society. One of the 
damaged tablets illustrates the scene of the first sermon held at Sarnath. Here the Buddha is 
shown seated on a high throne attended by two men. The significant features for the identi- 
fication are two seated deers in an elegant posture near the throne (Fig. 546). Another noted 
example is the middle portion of the Buddha figure itself depicting the dharmachakra pravartana 
mudrà or vitarka mudrd, found from Rajghat. Importance of this small and damaged figure is 
much more enhanced when we find it coloured in Ramraja (Fig. 547). 

An outstanding specimen is the solid Buddha head done in traditional Gupta style 
with sharp and attractive features, with half closed eyes concentrated on the tip of the pointed 
nose, and the round ushnisha with wavy hair-do. The cumulative effect is that of divine 
tranquillity and serenity which appears to radiate from it all around (Fig. 548). It is strange to 
note that the Jain themes so common in stone are scarce in terracotta. Not a single representa- 
tion of any Tirthankara or episodes connected with them is available. A few examples of the 
goat-faced Naigame$a, the presiding deity of child birth are, however, reported. These were 
sometimes, considered to be another form of Skanda. This god is marked by long ears and 
goat like facial features; its female counterpart, Naigamesi is also represented (Fig. 549). 
| Secular: The importance of the terracotta art is much enhanced when it is studied 
in the context of the secular life of the people. It was the only convenient medium through 
which people of every walk of life tried to satisfy their long cherished art instincts. There- 
fore, the terracotta figurines supply valuable information pertaining to mundane life. 

If the terracotta art portrays fashionable ladies with beautiful coiffures, arranged in 
various styles, properly displayed scanty ornaments, beautiful and attractive features (Figs. 550- 
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556), they also manifest abhisarika nayikas with veil (Fig. 557) and elegant male heads with wigs 
and gorgeous curly hair (Figs. 558-564). 

Representations of female nurses have also been noticed (Figs. 565-66). According to 
Divydvadana, these were employed to look after the young princes and also to teach them 
manners and etiquettes. The examples of prasadhikà dressed with decorated kucha pattikà and 
loin cloth, muktajalaka hair-do, carrying a basket of make-up accessories on her left hand and 
a spouted jar in the right, is an interesting piece of art and requires special attention. The 
graceful smile which plays over her tender lips along with other details created in such a short 
imension make this piece a remarkable achievement (Fig. 567). 

Many examples preserved in Bharat Kala Bhavan display various aspects of the 
soldier’s life. If a soldier is shown with well-built body and gay with his dagger or stick (kataka- 
kadambaka) , then his wife embracing him, is seen worried on his departure (Figs. 568-70). 

In the aristocratic society of the Gupta age, a number of the recreational devices, 
both indoor and outdoor, were popular. On the one hand, if the ladies amused themselves 
by alluring and playing with suka-sarikas (Fig. 571) they did not fail to enjoy thrills of a swing. 
In one of the plaques of Rajghat a lady is shown seated on a long swing suspended with ropes 
from the branches of a full grown and blossomed ६४०६ tree. The lady is tossing the swing by 
her feet. The breeze is waving her flowing garments and shaking the boughs of the tree, while 
she is enjoying the rocking moments with a smile (Fig. 572). 

Standing boys (nude) with a bell tied around the waist (Fig. 573) or wearing padaka 
(Fig. 574), tiny figures of the young musicians playing on drum (Fig. 575), amorous couples 
engaged in various dalliances (Figs. 576-77), figurines with bacchanalian scene (Fig. 578), milk- 
maid carrying pitcher on her head (Fig. 579), men enjoying boat trips (Fig. 580), riders both 
on elephants and horses (Figs. 581-82), and men peeping out of gavakshas (Fig. 583) are some 
of the best specimens which produce a vivid picture of the day to day life of the people. 

Mention may be made of a slightly damaged plaque showing a lubdhaka in a heavy 
cloak carrying arrows and a big tassel of peacock plumage and holding a rope tied to the neck 
of an animal probably a goat (Fig. 584). One stands in awe as one witnesses the horror of 
death portrayed so skillfully and realistically in one of the terracotta examples of Bharat Kala 
Bhavan. The victim with half closed eyes, widened mouth and narrowed eye-brows creates 
an impression of absolute pain, grief and dread, which he experienced in his last struggle for 
survival (Fig. 585). 


IV 

As is evident from the foregoing assertions, the art of terracotta of the Gupta period emerged 
with a new vigorous life and whatever was made was beautiful. To create beautiful forms 
vital changes were introduced in the technique. Earlier, in the Kushana age, modellers were 
not careful towards this aspect which resulted into the manufacture of crude figurines Since 
the taste of the general public in the Gupta age became more refined and their demand for 
charming and elegant object was hard pressing, the clay modellers had to make revolutionary 
changes in techniques, which can be well estimated from the following paragraphs. | 

Clay: Although charming and perfect figurines were made yet it is surprising as to 


6 Cowell, Divyavadána Text, XXXII, 475. 
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why contemporary literary works are silent about the preparation of the clay. Whatever in- 
formations we are supplied is from the literary works of the later periods. Matsya Purana,’ 
Sukranitis@ra® and Hari Bhakti Vilasa? of Gopàla Bhatta, which are of the later age inform that 
the images in clay were made and they required certain treatment before it could be given 
any plastic shape. ; - ` 

Generally the clay for the manufacture of images was collected from the cultivated 
fields, river banks and sacred places. In the Harsha-charita clear statement has been made by 
Banabhatta that when Bhairavacharya’s disciple came to meet king Harsha he was carrying 
4 sieve made out of a flimsy spikes of a bamboo for sifting the clay." 

The modellers of this age knew that for a beautiful figurine the quality of clay was 
important. He had crude examples of Kushana period and was well aware of the fact that 
due to sheer negligence in the preparation of the clay that charm and smoothness could not 
be produced which became speciality of the Gupta figurines. In order to make the clay sleeky, 
as appears from the texture of the figurines of the age, preserved in Bharat Kala Bhavan, it 
must have been sifted. It was invariably well kneaded and made levigated. No admixture of 
rice-husk is traceable in them as in the figurines of the preceding ages. There is also the absence 
of air holes and grit in the clay. Its texture is of super fine quality which always helped the 
modellers in making out the desired shapes. 

Moulding: The technique of moulding, which had reached its zenith during the Sunga 
period and was almost extinct in the Kushàna age, had its revival with the Gupta culture. This 
moulding of clay very much depended upon the size of the figurines. In consideration of its 
variations it could be divided into the following sub-divisions: 


1. Single moulded, 
2. Double moulded, 
3. Partly hand made and partly moulded. 


Single moulded: Single moulded specimens are in abundance. Most of them are de- 
tached male and female heads, standing male and female figures, or mothers carrying babies. 
Generally, figurines of smaller sige were produced out of single mould. 

Although the technique of single mould was similar to that of the Sunga period, the 
Gupta modellers introduced certain modifications not noticed earlier. In the former period 
the modellers do not seem to have been very careful at work as the figurines usually have 
finger impressions on the reverse side. In fact, the modeller never paid attention towards the 
back surface and often left it uneven. But the modeller of the Gupta age was an artist in the 
real sense. He not only made the surface smooth and unruffled but also eliminated finger- 
prints with the help of some sharp tool, probably with a bamboo-strip. After taking out the 
cast from the mould he also carefully touched up the figurines by removing the unwanted 
clay here and there with some pointed instrument. He never added superficial decoration 


7 Matsya Purdna, Chapter 258-263. 

8 Sukranitisára, IV, 4, 72. 

» Gopalabhatta, Haribhakti Vildsa, 18th Vilāsa. 

| ey appa Harsha-charita, 3rd Uchchhavasa; also see V.S. Agrawala’s Harsha-charita—ek Samskritika Adhya- 
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in the form of floral or other motifs as was common with the Sunga modellers. It was also 
preferred to give some depth to the background of the mould, between the surface of the 
plaque and the modelling to bring the feeling of modelling in round. In the earlier periods 
the figures were in semi-relief with the top surface almost flat. 

From the point of quality, the figurines produced out of single moulds seem to be 
prepared by two groups of modellers; one section representing those modellers who were 
accomplished in the art, the moulds produced by them are beautiful and perfect, and their 
finished products are charming and accurate; the other group consisting of those modellers 
who were only artisans with no perfection in art, and their works seem uninfluenced by the all- 
pervading art consciousness of the age. The figurines produced by the latter group are crude 
and imperfect, lacking the quality characteristics of the products of the other section. How- 
ever, the number of such crude figurines is less and they have been generally found from sites 
other than Rajghat. 

Double moulded: Although the technique of double mould was introduced much 
earlier, the changes and improvements made by the Gupta modellers were excellent. The spe- 
cimens of this technique available from the Suüga age were made out of two different moulds 
after pressing on solid clay from two sides, like obverse and reverse of a coin. In the Gupta 
era, besides this, other methods of technique were also adopted. Broadly speaking, there’were 
two ways to make figurines out of a pair of moulds, viz. (i) lump of clay pressed between two 
moulds, (ii) thin layers of clay pressed separately into two moulds, diflerent for front and the 
back, and each cast hollow within, subsequently the two casts joined together, and finished. 

Although, both types of twin-moulded figurines were commonly made, the number 
of hollow figurines are much less than those which were made on a solid core of clay. The 
double moulded figurines of the Gupta age are in round in comparison to the Sunga double 
moulded flat specimens. In the Sunga period double moulds were used from the front and 
the back sides while the modellers of the Gupta age applied them also from the sides. After 
taking out the impression from the two moulds the surplus clay left over the joints was artis- 
tically and carefully removed. It was never decorated like Sunga figurines. 

Partly hand made and partly moulded: From this period examples of partly hand made 
and partly moulded technique are also available. Generally, this technique was employed to 
prepare life-size images and to give shape of the intended idols in the big panels. According to 
it, part of the body was made out of the mould while the rest was hand modelled. Bharat Kala 
Bhavan also comprises such Naigame§a and Naigamesi figurines, which are small in dimension 
yet their heads have been turned out of the mould and bodies hand-modelled. 

Hand modelling: In spite of all the technical advancement in the terracotta production 
of the Gupta period, some crude and completely hand-modelled specimens have also been 
noticed. Many Naigameéáa figures found from Rajghat are the best examples of such work- 
manship. They are hand modelled, have no finger-marks and exhibit fine curves of the body. 
But they are not as crude and bad looking as the Maurya and Kushana figurines. Some brick 
panels completely hand-modelled also form part of the collection. 

Slip: The slip is a thick mixture of finely ground precipitated clay, chalk, lime or 
oxides with water for applying on the terracotta figurines as a part of its finishing. Its purpose 
was two-fold, either to envelope the defects of the clay, or to make the surface of the object 
smooth, glossy and winsome. Method of applying the slip was simple. The figurines taken 
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out of the mould were dried in the sun for some time and then the slip of required density was 
applied to them. That thick solution, after baking, formed a glazed surface. Thick slip was 
mostly applied to the life-size images or brick-panels. It was : stuffy substance and did not 
properly adhere to the surface for a long time. Contrary to 1t the thin slip had more fixability 
and penetrated the clay easily and quickly than the thick. The figurines, very small in size, 
invariably do not bear any slip. 

Firing: When figurines were complete and out of the mould they were baked to give 
them hardness and durability. Like other aspects of the technique the process of firing was also 
perfected. The baking of the figurines depended much on their size and use. Figurines of the 
Gupta period, generally were not over-baked and their colour is red, biscuit or black which 
mostly depends on the origin of the site and the type of clay used. 

Brick panels containing figures were baked to extra hardness as they were fixed to 
friezes of temples or other buildings, or otherwise used for exterior embellishments. A large 
number of such panels are stored in the Kala Bhavan. 

Examples of ill-firing are also available but their number is meagre. This seems to 
have been caused by some defect in the kiln. Unbaked figures were also made, but very few 
examples have survived. The famous image of Kuginagara, in which a goddess is seated in 
lalitésana and two boys, most possibly Kartikeya and Gane$a, аге trying to snatch /adoos, 
now preserved in the Lucknow Museum, is an unique example worth mention. Unfortunately 
Kala Bhavan does not have any example of the sun-baked type. 

Painting: From the coloured specimens of many Gupta sites, it is evident that the 
terracotta maker was not only a modeller but a painter as well, who had the same command 
over his fingers and brush and was equally sensitive to colour combinations. Although a 
small number of the coloured clay figurines have been found yet they throw enough light on 
the colour scheme and technique they represent. The red and white wavy lines on a sart, 
the breast-band (kucha-pattika) of a lady figure painted in black and the execution of vertical 
bands in alternating colours on a short knicker of a boy from Rajghat, are the living examples 
of dextrous and balanced hands." 

Even to date, unfortunately, no proper tests and scientific analyses have been made 
to inform us about the technique of colour combinations. Whatever is known is from the con- 
temporary literature and the self-made assumption of scholars. Kalidasa and Banabhatta have 
stated about the colour-scheme and its combination. At one place Banabhatta mentions that not 
only colours were painted but different shades were also prepared by mixing several colours.” 
The most important literary reference for the painted terracotta figurines is in the Sakuntalam, 
where Kalidasa has described a painted clay peacock of rishi kumara Markandeya.” 

A study of the bedaubed clay specimens of this period reveals that before painting 
them a prime coating of natural colour was given to serve as basis for other shades. This 
natural colour was probably prepared out of multünimitti, which is soapy and soft in nature.” 


T pu osha “Rajghat Terracottas," JISOA, Vol. XI, р. 9; also see his Indian Art, Vol. I, p. 308. 

` hi yaa U” Banabhatta, Kadambari, p. 15; Publisher Jaikrishnadasa Haridasa Gupta, 1950. 

з “मदीये उटजे मार्कण्डेयस्याषिकुमारस्य वर्णचित्रितो मृत्तिकामयूरस्तिष्ठति 1” Kalidasa, Sakuntalam, Ch. VII. 

14 V.S. Agrawala, “Rajghat Terracottas,” JUPHS$, Vol. XIV, pt. I, July 1941, also see his Indian Art, 
Vol. I, p. 320. , , 
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On that background the modeller gave fixity and polish to his prints by applying red, yellow, 
pink, white" and black shades. 


V 
From the foregoing observations we conclude that the terracotta material of the Gupta age, 
housed in Bharat Kala Bhavan, is not only rich from the artistic and subjective points of view 
but also brings forth a complete picture of the technical development in the modeller's art of 
the epoch. People, irrespective of creeds, encouraged modellers who came up to their expecta- 
tions in supplying the required artifacts and also satisfied their inner artistic urge. Social life, 
of which the modeller himself was a part, thus made a headway in his art and not only 
the feelings of the people were depicted in his work but great pains were taken to study men 
and women and animals and birds in various moods, attitudes and habits. Human beauty, 
mysteries of life, transcendental wisdom and the metaphysical symbolical concepts, which lay 
behind the iconographic forms of the Indian gods and goddesses, were verily depicted in clay 
figurines with all-perfection and interest. “Beauty to them was not the feel of the flésh but 
something sacred and noble which was in perfect accord with the beauty of the spirit." The 
terracotta figurines of Bharat Kala Bhavan thus present a mute-drama in which the whole life 
of the people of the Gupta age is beautifully and minutely narrated with full artistic grandeur. 


1s Marshall, Archaeological Survey Report, 1911-12, р. 72. e 
!6 V.S. Agrawala, “Rajghat Terracottas,” JUPHS, Vol. XIV, Pt. I, July 1941- 
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An Illustrated Adipurana of 1404 A.D. from Yoginipur 


The earliest evidence of a tradition of painting in Yoginipur (modern Delhi) is furnished by 
a Svetàmbara Jain manuscript of the Kalakacaryakatha in the collection of the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay.! It is dated 1366 A.D., and is probably the oldest dated illustrated manu- 
script on paper.? The three paintings in it are in the traditional Western Indian style. They 
recall the style of the manuscripts of the preceding century, which are characterised bya ye 
limited number of illustrations depicting gods and goddesses in strictly conventional poses. 
Beyond establishing the existence of the Western Indian style of painting in Delhi this manu- 
script does not shed any light on the character of the style in this region. More significant 
in this context is a Digambara manuscript of the Adipurana dated V.S. 1461/1404 A.D., also 
written and illustrated at Yoginipur.* This manuscript—as I shall endeavour to point out in 
this paper—contains the germ of the style that attains a more assured form in the Aranyaka 
Parvan of 1516 A.D. executed at Kachaura near Agra,’ and the Mahkdpurana of 1540 A.D. 
executed at Palam near Delhi. It is important to note that these two sixteenth century 
manuscripts, in addition to the Kalakacaryakathà and the Adipurána mentioned above, consti- 
tute the only documented evidence of the style of painting as it prevailed in Delhi and its 
neighbouring areas during the pre-Mughal period. 


! Accession No. 58.35. 4 
S. V. Gorakshkar, “А Dated Manuscript of the Kalakacaryakatha in the Prince of Wales Museum,” Bulletin 
of the Prince of Wales Museum of. Western India, Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay 1964-1966, 
No. 9, pp. 56-57, Figs. 57-71. "ES 

2 An early manuscript of the Kalpasütra and the Kalakakatha in the collection of Muni Punyavijaya)! bears 
the date of V. S. 1403/1346 A.D. However, there is a slight doubt about the authenticity of this date. 
(See M. Chandra and U. P. Shah, “New Documents in Jaina Painting," Sri Mahavira Јата Vidyalaya 
Suvarnamahotsava Grantha, 2 Vols., Sri Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya, Bombay 1968, Vol. 1, pp. 374-375: (Fig. 1). 

3 W. Norman Brown, The Story of Kalaka, Freer Gallery of Art Oriental Studies No. 1, Washington 1933, 
pp. 18-20. | 

* I am deeply indebted to the learned scholar Dr. Kasturchand Kasliwal for granting me permission to see 
this manuscript and extending all facilities for its study. | 

5 M. Chandra and K. Khandalavala, “An Illustrated Manuscript of the Aranyaka Parvan in the Collection 
of the Asiatic Society Bombay,” Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bombay, N. S. Vol. 38, Bombay 1963, рр. 116- 
121, Figs. 1-10. 
К. Khandalavala, M. Chandra, P. Chandra, and P. Gupta, “А New Document of Indian Painting," 
Lalit Kala, Lalit Kala Akademi, Delhi October 1961, No. 10, p. 54. 5 
K. Khandalavala and M. Chandra, New Documents of Indian Painting—a reappraisal, The Prince of Wales 
Museum of Western India, Bombay 1969, pp. 64-69, Pls. 13-16. | 

$ K. Khandalavala and M. Chandra, “Three New Documents of Indian Painting," Bulletin of the Prince of 
Wales Museum No. 7, Bombay 1959-62, pp. 23-27, Figs. 16-18b. 

K. Khandalavala and M. Chandra, New Documents, pp. 69-78, Pls. 17-19, Figs. 140-145, 147-148, 150-151, 
154-155. 
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Yoginipur was an important centre of the Digambara Jains. It was established as 
an official seat of the Bhattarakas’ of the Balatkara Gana in 1393 A.D. But, much prior to that, 
right from the early years of the thirteenth century it had been a centre of activity of 
itinerant Bhattarakas.? The Jains were a god-fearing community: their piety found expression 
in the donation of images for consecration in the temples, and the commissioning of manu- 
scripts for the temple library. Some of these early manuscripts written in Yoginipur are still 
extant, and have been carefully preserved in the various Bhandaras in Rajasthan." Of these 
manuscripts, the Adipurána of 1404 A.D. is the only work which is illustrated. In the chrono- 
logy of Digambara manuscripts it assumes a certain importance as the earliest dated 
illustrated manuscript on paper. 

The manuscript under consideration is a copy of the Adipuréna' composed in apa- 
bhramsa by the author Puspadanta." It was discovered by Dr. Kasliwal in the Sastra Bhandara 
at Amer. It is now in the collection of Sri Digambara Jaina Ati§aya Kéetra Sri Mahi- 
virji, Jaipur. The manuscript is complete: a few folios are missing, and a few appear to have 
been substituted for the original ones at a later date. It consists of 257 folios, each measures 
12.3 29.5 cm., and has twelve lines of the text written on it. The rubrication marks are 
shown on the verso side of the folios by red circular spots—one in each of the side margins 
and one in the centre. The circle on the left bears the folio number in letters—a practice 
which is frequently encountered in the early manuscripts of the Western Indian tradition.” 
Curiously enough, here it is followed only in the first fifty-one folios. In the remaining folios the 
circle on the left is unmarked. The circle on the right shows the folio number in numerals on 
all the folios of the manuscript. The central circle is neatly boxed in by the writing on the folio. 
It is marked by a cross design which provides an accurate spot for the hole through which the 
string that ties the manuscript together, can be passed. 


7 The Bhattarakas were the religious leaders of the Digambara Jains. Many of them were learned men and 
authors of various texts. They encouraged the Jain laity to participate in all forms of religious activity. 
(See V. Johrapurkar, Bhattaraka Sampradaya, Jivaraja Jaina Granthamala No. 8, Jaina Samskriti Sarnrak- 
$aka Sangha, Sholapur 1958, Introduction.) 

8 Ibid., p. 95-96. 

9 Ibid., p. 93-94. One of the notable events that occurred at Yoginipur was the anointing of Prabhacandra 
as Bhattaraka in 1253 A.D. He is reputed to have made a favourable impression on Sultan Nasiruddin 
Mohammedshah. 

10 The earliest of these is a manuscript dated V. S. 1329/1272 A.D. (See Rajasthan Ke Fain Sastra Bhandaron 
ki Grantha Süci, 4 Vols., (edited by K. Kasliwal), Sri Digambara Jain Atišaya Kshetra Committee, 
Jaipur 1949-1962, Vol. II, p. 142, No. 191). In the above catalogue are also mentioned three other 
manuscripts which were executed in Yoginipur. They are dated V.S. 1416/1359 A.D. (Vol. ПІ, 
p. 180, No. 28), V. S. 1436/1379 A.D. (Vol. I, p. 218), and У. $. 1446/1389 A.D. (Vol. П, p. 186, 
no. 691). 

п The Adipurana is a legendary account of the life of the first Jina Adinatha. It forms a major section of the 
epic Mahapurána. A summary of the Mahdpurana is given by Dr. Moti Chandra in “Ап Illustrated MS. of 
Mahàpuràna in the collection of Sri Digambara Naya Mandir, Delhi," Lalit Kalà No. 5, Bombay April 
1959, pp- 68-76. | 

12 A brief introduction to the poet and a summary of the story of the Mahapurüna appears in the 
Mahdpurana of Puspadanta, 3 Vols., (edited by Dr. Р. L. Vaidya), Manikchand Digambara Jain Grantha- 
mala No. 37, Bombay 1937. 

13 Rajasthan ke Jain Šastra Bhandaron ki Grantha Süci, Vol. I, pp. 10-11. 

14 M. Chandra, Fain Miniature Paintings from Western India, Sarabhai Manilal Nawab, Ahmedabad 1949, 
p. 28. 
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The colophon is on folio 257 verso. It is as follows: 


१००१५६१ स VARTA 
ae Бо lan axe nana odaztiet altema x | 
| x е даналап A E E TR ZAMAN क A | 
[Ë कातर денй нетер वि देग पट ЕТЕП cat Qaqa sam Gi RTA 
end Anas Mamas oat ag तप्रो ARIA v US 
Ime 05 батана пітона абое ааа 
gaad daja IRMAT A eo abate 
See аата: ge 11 | 
— пата! -memz211nefe? 4737111 
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Text Fig. D. 


samvat 1461 varse bhadravo vadi 9 budhavasare adyeha $rimadyoginipure 
samastarajavali virajamane surtàna$ri mahammundasahi rajyapravartamane. 


In the year Samvat 1461 (1404 A.D.). On Wednesday the gth day of the dark half 
of the month of Bhddrapada. Here, today, in prosperous Yoginipur where many 
resplendent feudal chiefs reside. During the reign of Sultan Sri Mahmüd Shah.” 


There is only one painting in the text. As many as 317 were intended, judging from 
the carefully demarcated but blank alekya-sthana on the various folios of the manuscripts. The 
blank spaces also suggest a preconceived pattern of illustrations probably based on an already 
evolved schema. 

The painting is on folio 14 verso, and is the first in the text (Pl. 33, and Fig. 587). It 
depicts the sixteen lucky dreams! of Marudevi, the mother of Adinatha. The panel occupies 
the entire lower half of the folio. It is vertically divided into two unequal registers. In the 
smaller register on the left, is shown Marudevi reclining on a bed and attended upon by 
two female chauri-bearers, one at the foot of the bed and the other at its head (Pl. 34). The 
figures have a yellow carnation and are characterised by an excessively narrow waist. Their 
faces have a pointed nose, long eyes with the projecting farther eye, recurved eyebrows and 
a double chin. The hair is tied in a single braid. They wear a long coli with long sleeves, a 
tight striped dhoti a long раќа upto the ankles, and an odhani. The jewellery consists of big 
round earrings, bangles, a long pendulous chain, and а Aañsli necklace. In the parting of the 
hair there is a small ornament, no tiaras are worn. Above the figures hangs a rectangular 
canopy with floral motifs and tassels. The bed has curved legs. In the adjoining register the 
sixteen dreams are depicted in two horizontal registers. In the upper register are an elephant, 
a bull, a lion, Laksmi seated upon a lotus, two auspicious jars, two flower garlands, the 
RS and the sun, In the lower register are featured a fish mithuna, a vimana from the heavens, 
а simhàasana, the sea, a lotus lake, a nagavimàna from the nether world, a heap of jewels and a 

д bo Te Ды this manuscript was written just six years after the terrible holocaust caused 


र theology the number of lucky dreams is fourteen whereas in the Digambara theology 
sena ү ols., (edited by Pt. Pannalal ] of SE кана and their meanings see the Adipurana of Acarya Jina- 
104-119, and pp. 263-264, verses 1 em Um aratiya Јйапаріћа, Kashi 1963, Vol. I, pp. 259-260, verses 
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fire. The sequence of the dreams is not strictly maintained in the illustrations." Most of the 
dreams are represented in a conventional manner. Of particular interest is the portrayal of 
animals—the heavy-set round elephant fully caparisoned and painted, the bull in a playful 
pose with the head lifted, and the lion which is shown like a tiger. The lotus lake is a stepped 
brick pool, the sea 1s a roundel with the water marked in a crisscross pattern. 

The red background of the painting has flaked away, but enough of it remains to 
give us a clear idea of its tonality. The palette is limited to green, blue, and yellow. Yellow 
is also used to depict the skin 
colour of the figures. Traces of 
a pale mauve can be detected 
in the odhanis and the petals of 
Wil mta RTI the lotus flowers. The colour 

(em >> "nia > white appears to be the ип- 
eg in o. папата Aer : 2 E ЧаИ painted primed surface of 
2 3 C $ 19) a PT Yaya ea if the paper." Gold and ultra- 


«D 
"ae 
i ё 
я 
T 


| # १५३ | ү” í ; s बा पल س چ‎ P» жг LA marine are not employed at 
a € Ts є Jie = VLT all. The outline is black. There 
is a persistent use of fine black 


Pl. 33. The sixteen lucky dreams of Marudevi. parallel lines in the painting. 





They are employed for textile 
designs where strokes of blue 
and green are inserted within 
them, thick red lines intersect 
them. Thin black lines are also 
used for depicting the scale 
pattern on fish, for the rays of 
the sun, for the trappings of 
the elephant, and for the fringe 
of the ceiling canopy. These 
lines impart a liveliness and 
a unity to the style, and their 
constant use indicates a deri- 
vation from some older and 
perhaps an obsolete tradition 
which relied upon the stylus 
for its execution. The same 
technique can be observed in the paintings of the palm leaf manuscripts and of the wooden 

17 The sequence is as follows: an elephant, a bull, a lion, Lakémi seated upon a lotus, two garlands, the full 


moon, the rising sun, two jars, a pair of fish, a lotus lake, the sea, a simhasana, a celestial vimana, a naga- 


vimana, a heap of jewels, and a smokeless fire. ie р У 

18 The Vasanta Vilása of 1451 A.D. executed in Ahmedabad also used а similar method in the depiction of the 
colour white. (See W. Norman Brown, The Vasanta Vilasa, American Oriental Series, Vol. 46, New Haven, 
Connecticut 1962, p. 148.) 





Pl. 34. Detail of above. 
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book covers executed in Western India towards the end of the twelfth century and during 
the early years of the thirteenth century.” | ix | 

The style of this manuscript strikes us as belonging to the Western Indian tradition. 
The parallels can be detected in the angularity of the facial and figural types; in the costumes; 
in the room furnishings that consist of a rectangular canopy with a floral pattern and a bed 
with curved legs; and in the floral motifs that are decoratively placed in the composition.” The 
affinity is further emphasised in the choice, and in the limited range of colours employed, 

icul :n the use of red as background colour, and of yellow for depicting skin colour. 

particularly in t 5 3 h . 
Even in the iconography of the dreaming mother the indebtedness to. the Western Indian 
tradition is apparent in the reclining attitude of the mother, with one leg slightly bent at the 
knee, the arm pillowing the head, and the attendants standing beside her. This scene is almost 
identical to many of its prototypes in the Kalpasütras.?! In the iconography and the arrange- 
ments of the dreams, this painting differs from its Svetambara counterparts.” 

Though the style of painting in this manuscript is closely related to that of Western 
India, its simpler character is not in consonance with the style that was current there. It 
lacks the variegated palette and the detailed draughtsmanship observed in many contem- 
porary or slightly early manuscripts from Western India.” The limited palette, the trellis 
pattern on the textiles and the technique employed in the painting of this manuscript show 
that the points of similarity lie in the direction of an earlier phase of Western Indian art— 
that of the early group of palm leaf manuscripts, and the wooden bookcovers.™ 

At the same time, certain characteristics distinct from the Western Indian tradition 
are also clearly discernible in this manuscript. The most obvious one amongst these is the 
width of its folios: it is wider than that noticed in the usual run of paper manuscripts of 

paper P 

the late thirteenth or early fourteenth century. As a rule, the width of the folios in such early 
paper manuscripts is closer to that of the palm leaf folios.” Another change is evident in the 
number of illustrations planned. This manuscript is an extremely ambitious project, aiming 
at 317 illustrations whereas in the earlier and contemporary manuscripts from Western India 
the number rarely exceeded forty. It, furthermore, introduces a variety of formats in its 
illustrations (Fig. 586). The blank spaces reserved for illustrations show that some of these 
were planned to cover the entire folio—a scale as yet unattempted in Western Indian tradition 
—and some were to occupy the upper or the lower half of the folio. In many folios the 
illustration was in the form of a long panel framed by written lines above and/or below it. 

19 M. Chandra, Jain Miniature Paintings, Figs. 16, 196-198. 

20 Ibid., Figs. 89, oo. 

21 W. Norman Brown, Miniature Paintings of the Jaina Kalpasütra, Freer Gallery of Art Oriental Studies No. 2, 
Washington 1934, Fig. 5. T he same cliché of a reclining figure with attendants can be observed in the scenes 
that € the birth of a Jina, except that in such scenes the figure of a child is cradled in the crook of 
the mis cae (Figs. 58, 59, 90; also see M. Chandra, Jain Miniature Paintings, Figs. 59, 63, 71, 204). 

2 Cf. Pl. 33 with W. Norman Brown, Kalpasütra, Figs. 6, 18-33. However, Fig. 152 depicts а Kalpasütra cover 
"os i of dreams is similar to that of the Adipurana of 1404 A.D., particularly in the portrayal 

23 M. Chandra, Jain Miniature Paintings, рр. 33-38, Figs. 54-90. 

А. P. Shah, Srikalikacaryakathasangraha, Sarabhai Manilal Nawab, Ahmedabad 1949, Figs. 19-25, 27-43: 

„ K. Khandalavala and M. Chandra, New Documents, pp. 10-16, Colour Pl. 1, Figs. 2-8. 

M. Chandra, Jain Miniature Paintings, pp. 28-32, 57-64, Figs. 16, 196-200. 

23 W. Norman Brown, Kalaka, pp. 21-22. 

26 M. Chandra, jain Miniature Paintings, pp. 28-45. 
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Provision was also made for two or three illustrations on the same folio; these were often 
designed in different sizes and were placed either next to each other, or separately. Often the 
illustrations assumed an uneven format. In such instances the text on the folio was written in 
uneven lengths to suit the requirements of the space reserved for the illustrations. This dove- 
tailing of painted and written matter reflects a spirit of innovation, and in this particular aspect 
is in direct contrast with the manuscripts executed in Western India. There, the manuscripts 
followed one stereotyped pattern where all the illustrations were generally of a uniform size. 
They were, moreover, allotted the same position on every folio—on the right side. If two 
illustrations were to be shown on опе folio, they were placed symmetrically on the right and 
the left side.2” Even the border decorations assumed a set pattern.* Except for rare occasions,” 
the horizontal division of the folio was never attempted, nor were two or three illustrations 
of varied sizes placed on the same folio. Western Indian painting, thus, showed little deviation 
from the conservative norm that was followed in the determination of the number, the size, 
and the placing of illustrations until the last quarter of the 16th century.” 

The Adipurüna of 1404 A.D. expresses a certain freedom and an inventiveness in 
envisaging the illustrations which were absent in the Western Indian tradition. Perhaps this 
new attitude can be attributed to an acquaintance with, if not the influence of Persian con- 
ventions of composition.” Even in this sphere—in the assimilation of elements from Persian 
sources—this manuscript stands apart from the manuscripts of Western Indian style where 
similarities to Persian painting are seen chiefly in the representations of the Sahi figures.” 

The similarities and the differences between the Western Indian style and the style 
of this manuscript, outlined above, assume a certain importance. For, they reveal that the 
style of painting in this manuscript—in line form and colour—belongs to the Western Indian 
style. But its scheme of illustrations—in the numerous illustrations, their unusual formats and 
their uninhibited placement on the folios—presents a difference, the magnitude of which sug- 
gests a new approach. It is radical enough to be viewed as a swing away from the conservative 
stylistic definitions of the Western Indian style. The significance of this fact is not altered 
by the style of painting in this manuscript, which is still within the ambient of the Western 
Indian style. The painting in the Adipurana of 1404 A.D., it was noticed, observes the same 
tenets of style as were practised in the thirteenth century during the period of the early palm 
leaf manuscripts and the wooden bookcovers. It does not, in any way, portray an acquaint- 
ance with the improved draughtsmanship or the bias for decorative elaboration that marks 
the paintings of the palm leaf and paper manuscripts executed ca. 1370 A.D. and thereafter. 
This would imply that the trend in Yoginipur had separated from the parent Western Indian 


27 M. Chandra and U. P. Shah, *New Documents in Jaina Painting," Fig. 6. 
28 W. Norman Brown, Manuscript Illustration of the Uttaradhyayana Sūtra, American Oriental Series Vol. 21, 
New Haven, Connecticut 1941, Figs. 3, 16, 27, 53. 
M. Chandra, Jain Miniature Paintings, Figs. 91, 92, 100. 
29 M. Chandra and U. P. Shah, “New Documents in Jaina Painting," Figs. 10, 11. 
W. Norman Brown, The Vasanta Vilasa, Pls. 1-48. 
A. P. Shah, Kalikacüryakathàsangraha, Pl. XVII. 
39 M. Chandra and U. P. Shah, “New Documents in Jaina Painting," Figs. V, VI, 16, 17, 20. 
31 B. Gray, Persian Painting, Skira, 1961, p. 35. 
E. Kuhnel, Persische Miniaturmalerei, p. 34, Pl. 14. 
32 W. Norman Brown, Kalaka, pp. 23-24. 
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tradition before the new sophistication set in. The style of painting, therefore, indicates that 
the break must have occurred sometime around the middle of the fourteenth century. 

An early stage of the trend in Yoginipur is represented in the К alakacaryakatha exe- 
cuted in 1366 A.D. Its three illustrations merely depict gods and goddesses in strictly frontal 
conventional poses. Not a single episode from the adventurous Sen of Kalaka is included in it. 
Judging from this manuscript, it is evident that in the scheme o illustrations as also in its man- 
ner of painting the style does not deflect much from the style that seeved as its source. But, by 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, as demonstrated by the Adipurana of 1404 A.D., there 
is a change in the style of this region. New forces shape the scheme of illustrations, even though 
the pictorial expression retains much of the character of its early origins. 

A direct continuation of this style is evident in the manuscript of the Mahapurana of 
the Naya Mandir, Delhi.” It is conceived on the same lines as the Adipurána of 1404 A.D. in 
the profuse number of illustrations, their varied sizes and their positions on the folios which 
are not circumscribed by conservative conventions. The similarities are also revealed in the 
rendering of the human figure— particularly the face*—as well as the attire of the women 
which consists of a dhoti, a coli, and an odhani.? The preference for the trellis and the stripe 
designs on the dhotis—to the virtual exclusion of any other patterns except dots—is compa- 
rable. The palette, too, is identical in its red background and in its choice of the shade of 
colours like blue, green and yellow, except for the slight change in the tonal values of the 
paintings of the Naya Mandir manuscript due to the coat of yellowish lacquer that covers 
them. The motif of the lotus pool? is the same in both the manuscripts but it is different from 
the circular ponds seen in Western Indian Art.* 

The attribution of the Naya Mandir manuscript to the region of U.P. by Dr. Moti 
Chandra? receives further corroboration with the evidence of the Adipurana of 1404 A.D. 
However, the close stylistic parallels between the two manuscripts recommend for the Naya 
Mandir Mahàpurüna a provenance of Delhi, and a date closer to ca. 1450 A.D." rather than 
ca. 1500 A.D. or a little later, as suggested by Dr. Moti Chandra.“ 

The many illustrations of the Naya Mandir Makapurdpa provide a more accurate 
picture of the style in Yoginipur than was possible from the single illustration that exists in 
the Adipurana of 1404 A.D. The palette shows an advance over the older manuscript with the 
introduction of new colours like brown and bright blue, and sandlewood for flesh tones. 
An entirely new feature in the palette is the coat of lacquer which is applied to the paintings. 
The same technique is employed in the Mahapurana of 1540 A.D. The manuscript of the Naya 
Mandir also furnishes new data on the methods of compositions employed in this region. 
In the smaller panels, the number of figures is limited. Often these are shown in the act of 


33 M. Chandra, “An Illustrated MS. of the Mahapurana in the collection of Shri Digambara Naya Mandir, 
Delhi," Lalit Kala No. 5, pp. 68-81, Colour Pl. D, Pls. XXIX-XXXI. 

34 Cf. Pl. 34 to ibid., Colour Pl. D. 

35 Cf. Pl. 34 to ibid., Colour Pl. D. 

36 Cf. Pls. 33 and 34 to ibid., Colour Pl. D. 

7 Cf. Pl. 33 to K. Khandalavala and M. Chandra, New Documents, Fig. 152. 

38 Cf. Pl. 33 to M. Chandra, Jain Miniature Paintings, Fig. 169. 

? M. Chandra, “An Illustrated MS. of the Mahapurana in Shri Digambara Naya Mandir, Delhi," p. 79- 

40 Possibly even ca. 1425 A.D. | 

41 M. Chandra, “An Illustrated MS. of the Mahapurana in Shri Digambara Naya Mandir, Delhi," р. 79- 
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obeisance to a heroic figure, or are depicted in conversation. The Mahapurana of 1540 A.D. has 
many such compositions. Some of the larger panels are divided into horizontal registers, the 
longer panels are divided vertically to form smaller panels. The Aranyaka Parvan“ of 1516 A.D. 
and the Mahapurana of 1540 A,D.* employ both these methods—often in combination—in 
the larger illustrations. In the Naya Mandir Mahapurana, and more frequently in the Aranyaka 
Parvan of 1516 A.D. and the Mahapurana of 1540 A.D. the illustrations have the appearance 
of being composed of additive panels. The Naya Mandir manuscript illustrations are not 
cluttered with lavish furnishings; the accent is on simplicity; its figures approximate the 
angular distortions apparent in the Western Indian tradition but are more dynamic and 
vigorous;^ their costumes are made of fabrics with simple patterns like dots, or the trellis 
pattern. More often these textiles are plain with a wash along the edges—a characteristic that 
can be observed later in the Mahapurana of 1540 A.D." The figures are drawn in new poses, 
and in different gestures. There is an air of movement in these illustrations," which is again 
encountered in the later manuscripts, particularly in the battle scenes of the Aranyaka Parvan 
and the Mahdpurana of 1540 A.D.* The light pillared pavilion with fluted roofs and fluted 
domes quite possibly portray local styles in architecture as these forms differ from the build- 
ings with intricately carved panels and balustrades observed in Western Indian paintings." 
Other instances of regional differences can be marked in the throne-seats,” and the chariots 
that have a flat bottom with a front that rises perpendicularly from it, and is topped by a 
dragon’s head. Chariots of this type only, are seen in the Aranyaka Parvan of 1516 A.D.,” 
and also in the Mahdpurana of 1540 A.D.” The motif of the stepped lotus pool recurs in the 
Makapurdna of 1540 A.D.™ In the treatment of landscape, the Naya Mandir manuscript 
shows trees with the trunk arching inwards into the composition and the ovaloid foliage veined 


42 М. Chandra and K. Khandalavala, “An Illustrated MS. of the Aranyaka Parvan in the collection of the 
Asiatic Society, Bombay,” Figs. 3-5. 
43 K. Khandalavala and M. Chandra, New Documents, Pl. 19a. 
44 M. Chandra, “An Illustrated MS. of the Mahapurana in the collection of Shri Digambara Naya Mandir, 
Delhi," pp. 77-78. 
45 Cf. ibid., Colour Pl. D with K. Khandalavala and M. Chandra, New Documents, Pl. 18a. 
46 M. Chandra, “An Illustrated MS. of the Маһаригапа in the collection of Shri Digambara Naya Mandir, 
Delhi," p. 78. 
47 Ibid., p. 78. 
48 Cf. ibid., Pl. XXIX, Fig. 3 with: 
(a) M. Chandra and K. Khandalavala, “An illustrated MS. of the Aranyaka Parvan in the collection of 
the Asiatic Society, Bombay," Figs. r, 9. 
(b) K. Khandalavala and M. Chandra, New Documents, Pl. 18b, Fig. 147. 
49 Cf. M. Chandra, “An Illustrated MS. of the Mahapurana in the collection of Shri Digambara Naya Mandir, 
Delhi," Pl. XXIX, Fig. 2 with W. Norman Brown, Uttaradhyayana Sutra, Figs. 32, 55, 76. 
50 Cf. M. Chandra, “An Illustrated MS. of the Маһаригапа in the collection of Shri Digambara Naya Mandir, 
Delhi," Colour Pl. D with W. Norman Brown, Kalpasütra, Fig. 9. 
5! Cf. M. Chandra, “An Illustrated MS. of the Mahapurana in the collection of Shri Digambara Naya Mandir, 
Delhi," Pl. XXIX, Fig. 3 with: 
(a) W. Norman Brown, Uttaradhyana Sūtra, Figs. 85, 88. 
(b) W. Norman Brown, Kalpasütra, Fig. 110. 
52 K. Khandalavala and M. Chandra, “Ап Illustrated MS. of the Aranyaka Parvan of the Asiatic Society of 
Bombay,”’ Fig. 9. 
53 Folios 134 recto, 142 recto, 143 recto, 157 recto, (unpublished). | 
54 K. Khandalavala and M. Chandra, New Documents, of. Fig. 152 with Fig. 143. 
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like a leaf, The clouds have a looped outline,” and the rocks scalloped tips.* All these motifs 
are simplified versions of the more elaborate counterparts that prevail in the Western Indian 
tradition.” In general, the style betrays a tendency towards simplification. It is visible in the 
less crowded compositions, in the rendering of costumes, and in the reduction of formulae 
employed for landscape elements as well as for room furnishings. J 

Here, in these two manuscripts, the Adipurana of 1404 A.D. and the Naya Mandir 
Mahapurana, not only do we notice the characteristics of an уы style, but also the be- 
ginning of a trend that crystallises into the manuscripts of the Aranyaka Parvan of 1516 A.D. 
executed near Agra, and the Mahàpurana of 1540 A.D. executed at Palam near Delhi. Even 
though the stages linking these two extremes are yet to be determined, it is certain that a 
more or less continuous tradition of painting? existed in Yoginipur, Agra and the surrounding 
regions? during the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries. 

It is interesting to note that even though the stylistic trend that 1s represented in 
these manuscripts? was in its initial stages dependent upon the Western Indian style, during 


55 M. Chandra, “An Illustrated MS. of the Mahapurana in the collection of Shri Digambara Naya Mandir 
Delhi," Colour Pl. D. 

56 Ibid., Pl. XXX, Figs. 1, 6. 

57 Cf. ibid., Colour Pl. D with: 

(а) P. Chandra, “A Unique Kalakacaryakathà MS. in the style of the Mandu Kalpasütra of A.D. 1439," 
Bulletin of the American Academy of Benares, The American Academy of Benares, Vol. I, Varanasi 1967, 
Figs. 5, 9, 20. 

(b) A. K. Coomaraswamy, Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston 1924, Part IV, Pl. I, Folios 2, 15; and Pl. II, Folios 41, 49. 

Also cf. Pl. XXX, Fig. 6 with: 

(a) S. ees Sri Jaina Citra Kalpadruma, 2 Vols., Sarabhai Manilal Nawab, Ahmedabad 1958, Vol. II, 
Figs. 60, 90, OI. | 

(b) K. Khandalavala, M. Chandra, and P. Chandra, Miniature Paintings—a catalogue of the exhibition 
of the Shri Motichand Khajanchi Collection, Lalit Kalà Akademi, New Delhi 1960, Figs. 5, 6. 

58 The prevalence of such a tradition is suggested by a group of four manuscripts from the Digambara Bhan- 
dàras. These are copies of the Bhavisayatta Kaha by Dhanapila, the Yasodhara Carita and the Santinátha 
Carita written by Raidhü, and the Adipurdna written by Jinasena. Though none of these manuscripts men- 
tions the place where it was executed, each can be ascribed to a Northern provenance as it reveals generic 
similarities to the documented evidence from that region. 

5 There can be little doubt that Gopacaladurga (modern Gwalior) was a centre of intense artistic activity 

during the fifteenth century. The Jains erected many monuments, colossal statues of the Jina were sculpted 

in the rocks, and many manuscripts were commissioned. From the available catalogues of Jain manuscripts 
in the Rajasthan Bhandáras it becomes evident that more manuscripts were written in this city during the 

fifteenth century than even in Yoginipur. [See Rajasthan ke Fain Bhandaron ki Grantha Süci, Vol. I, p. 192 

no. 137 (dated 1450 A.D.); p. 208 no. 245 (dated 1466 A.D.); Vol. II, p. 140 no. 171 (dated 1411 A.D.); p. 227 

no. 1144 (dated 1437 A.D.); p. 233 no. 1223 (dated 1429 A.D.); p. 241 no. 1320 (dated 1403 A.D.); p. 46, 

no. 501 (dated 1503 A.D.): Vol. III, p. 196 no. 119 (dated 1432 A.D.): Vol. IV, p. 172 no. 3008 (dated 

1449 A.D.)]. This extensive patronage can perhaps be explained by the fact that the Jain poet Raidhü lived 

in that city ca. 1400-1480 A.D. and spent his life in and around Gopacaladurga. He was the author of 

many texts. Innumerable copies of his compositions have been preserved in the various Jain Bhandaras. 

у reveal the popularity that his works enjoyed. Three copies of his works have illustrations in them. 

wo of these manuscripts—a JYafodhara Carita and a Santindtha Carita can be ascribed to ca. 1460 A.D. on 

grounds of the stylistic resemblances they bear to the Naya Mandir Mahapuràána and the Jaunpur Kalpasütra. 
rel probability these illustrated copies of Raidhü's work were made in Gopácaladurga during the poet's 

ime 2 it would be very natural for the devotees of Raidhü to commission such copies. This premise 
receives further support in its favour when considered against the cultural background of that city. It was 
ай one = a powerful Hindu kingdom, and, that its rulers were patrons of art and architecture, is re- 
sais y më Ma cui of frescoes in Man Singh Tomar’s palace. These wall paintings bear testimony p the 

; nce of a tradition of painting In the last quarter of the 15th century or early 16th century in Gwalior. 

esie be А that even though the definitions of the style of this region are based on a e us of material 

f e predominantly Digambara Jain in its religious content, the Hindu manuscript of the Aranyaka Parvan 
ol 1516 A.D. shows that the art style was not confined to a Digambara milieu. 
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the course of its development it was shaped by stylistic considerations that were different 
from those that were being observed in Western India. The differences can be noticed in the 
palette which does not employ the colour scheme of ultramarine and gold; in the scheme of 
illustrations which is not constricted by conservative conventions; and in the compositions 
that reveal a simplicity that is alien to the compelling emphasis on decorative values that can 
be observed in Western Indian art. The costumes are styled on different lines, and are made 
of textiles that are plain or are patterned by very simple designs. The exquisite patterns and 
the intricate scroll work of the textiles from Western India are present here only in rare cases. 
Many of these manuscripts of Northern origin attempt to interpret the hieratic subject matter 
in genre terms,“ and thereby give us an insight into the everyday life of those times. This 
trait exists in Western Indian manuscripts only in border scenes.” The borders do not gener- 
ally bear any relationship to the text. 

These manuscripts from Northern India form a cohesive group which is character- 
ised by a positive style. As a group it primarily portrays the stylistic definitions of a trend that 
prevailed in Yoginipur and its vicinity, and, in doing so, it contributes valuable evidence 
towards the understanding of related styles that may have existed in other parts of Northern 


India. 


61 K. Khandalavala and M. Chandra, New Documents, pp. 7!-73- 
& Ibid., p. 73. 
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Problems of A Portrait of Jahangir in the Musée Guimet, Paris 


The above enigmatic portrait (Fig. 588) has been frequently published* and therefore is well 
known to the students of Indian miniatures. 


Besides, it is a fine example of the Jahangir School of painting, it raises a number 


of problems which require consideration. The scene can be described as below : 


Jahangir with halo and in full imperial regalia at Jharokhā, gazes at a portrait 
of old Akbar holding a globe.’ 

Inscriptions (Fig. 589); 

(a) on the margin below : 
Shabih Hazrat Jahangir Padshah ki Shabih Hazrat Akbar Padshah rà mi-binad — 
“Portrait of venerated Jahangir the Emperor, looking at the portrait of vener- 
ated Akbar, the (late) Emperor." 
This is in similar hand and style as find in several Jahangiri and early Shah- 
jahani paintings* and might be attributed to 1640-50 A.D. 

(b) On the field of painting under Jahangir's arm : 
Shabih-e- Hazrat Jahangir. Padshah (ke) dar Sinn si sálegi sakhtehand amal (На) shim 
wa chehrà islah Nadiruzzamün = Portrait of the venerated Jahangir, the Emperor 
at the age of thirty years.......... painted by Hashim and the face improved 
by (Abul Hasan) Nadiruzzaman"? 

(c) On the portrait of Akbar held by Jahangir: 
Shabih-e- Hazrat Arsh Ashiyani amal .Nàdiruzzamán — Portrait of the venerated who 
has (now) nested in paradise (i.e. deceased), painted by Nadiruzzaman." 


S. Cary Welch’ ascribed this painting to ca. 1599-1605 A.D.: “................ As 


Jahangir was born in 1569, the inscription implied that the picture was partly painted in 1599, 


' I am grateful to Dr. J. Auboyer to arrange the photographs and permit to publish them. 
2 F. R. Martin, The Miniature Painting and Painters etc., London 1912, pl. 202. 
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I. Stchoukine, uhr Indinnes au Musée du Louvre, Paris 1929, pl. 6. ; 

S. Cary Welch, The Art of Mughal Indic, no. 29, p. 167. The size of the miniature (excluding borders) is 
cm. 11.6 H and 8.2 L. 

This might be a visual expression of Jahangir's warm remarks for Akbar strewn all over his Memoirs, see 
in Tuzuk-i- fahangiri, translated by Alexander Rogers and edited by Henery Beveridge, Delhi 1968, Vol. 1, 
p. 37-8, 40-5, 152 etc., Vol. II, p. 18, 41, 58, etc. 

I. Stchoukine, of. cit., pl. 81 (by Hashim), pl. 32 (Nadiruzzaman, here again Khurram's age, paya 
years is given); pl. 4o in which Aurangzeb looks at the age of 18 to 20 and Murad at the age of 10. Possibly 
the marginal inscription was added in the late Jahangiri or early Shahjahan period when these illustra- 
tions were remounted and bound in portfolios. | 

Compare to ibid., p. 32 which gives Khurram's age, showing a common practice. 

Op. cit., p. 29. P | 


PROBLEMS OF A PORTRAIT OF JAHANGIR IN THE M USÉE GUMIET, PARIS 


six years prior to the accession. If this is the case, the halo and portrait of Akbar were pre- 
sumably added after 1605." 

Stylistically the halo seems to be by the same hand’ who painted the face. More- 
over, possibly, halo was introduced in cases of crown princes as is seen in Khurram’s portrait 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum collection (acc. no. I. M. 14-1925). 

It leaves no doubt that the inscriptions were added after his accession in 1606 A.D., 
specially by the statement: * Hazrat” and “Padshah Jahangir” instead of Sultan Salim as he 
adopted the former title after his coming to the throne. Another inscription calls Akbar as 
“ Arsh Ashiyani’’ (one who resides in paradise or “‘late’’). On the other hand looking at Jahan- 
gir’s age in the portrait, he appears to be in his early thirties as suggested by the inscription. 
Thus, we face certain problems in the above dating: 

(a) As suggested above, for the first time by me, the real author of the painting 
was Hashim. One Hashim is known in the Razm Nama manuscript in the Maggs sale of 1924. 
This manuscript was dated 1007 A.H. (1598 A.D.). Therefore he should have started working 
as a lesser artist before that date* thus he seems to be senior to Abul Hasan, whose earliest 
work is known from 1599 A.D. (see below). | 

(b) Abul Hasan is designated in this painting as Nadiruzzaman, the title which he 
seems to have received subsequently? Although the Tuzuk-i-fahangiri is not clear whether 
that the title was actually granted in the thirteenth regnal year of Jahangir, among whose 
events the reference to this is made by the Emperor. Yet it is unlikely that the painter got 
it in the first or even second regnal years of that king. The above is supported by the fact 
that Abul Hasan was quite young and somewhat immature for this high title in the early 
Jahangir period.” 1 

(c) He isnot mentioned as Nadiruzzaman in his illustration from the Anwar-i-Suhailt 
manuscript of 1606-10 A.D., now in the British Museum collection (Add. 18,801)." Similarly 
his work in the illustration falls short of the high quality of the portrait in Musée Guimet and 
the theme of this paper. It is unlikely that a youth of Abul Hasan’s age in ca. 1599 should 
have improved the faces of Hashim’s work, the latter painter himself showed brilliance in 
his subsequent years of the royal service. 

(d) The portrait held by Jahangir in our picture shows Akbar as an extremely 
old man, in his late seventies or eighties, the stage of life which Akbar never attained as he 
died at the age of 64. 

The old Akbar motif, with the three-fourth profile face of the Emperor seems to 
have been established since the mid-Jahangir period and though no such example is avail- 
able from the Akbar period itself it almost monopolised throughout the history of the Mughal 


7 Compare similar treatment by Abul Hasan in portrait of Khurram, I. Stchoukine, op. cit., pl. 32. 

8 Basil Gray, The Art of India and Pakistan, London 1948, p. 147, no. 654. 

9 Tuzuk-i-Fahangiri, Vol. 2, p. 20. T 

10 His age can be determined from the statement in a copy of a European painting (see Art of India and Paki- 
stan, no. 665, pl. 128). The illustration is dated in 1009 А.Н. or 1600 A.D., and refers to Abul Hasan as 
thirteen years old. Moreover, in the portrait of one of the margins of the Gulshan Album leaves (dated 1608 
A.D.), he appears as a youth, see Y. A Goddard, “Les Marges du Murakka ‘Gulshan, Athdr-é-Iran, 
Haarlem, 1936, Tome 1, p. 18 ff. and plates. LY 

11 The illustration in that manuscript is in the traditional style of Aqa-Riza; see J. V. S. Wilkinson, The 
Lights of Canopus, London, pl. VI. Thus this was his style in ca. 1604-10 A.D., the date of the British 
Museum manuscript. 3 i 
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school. Here is one of the early applications of the motif. Moreover, ace in this picture 
holds a globe as would be a favourite composition in the mid and later Jahangir period, 
to show the paramount status of the Mughal Emperor.” None x» such paintings having 
similar motifs to express the idea of world sovereignty shows 
Jahangir in his earlier regnal years. Thus as suggested by Richard Ettinghausen these symbolic 
paintings were introduced in the later Jahangir period. Therefoer, in either situation, Akbar’s 
features and the compositions in this miniature suggest the stage not earlier than ca. 1615 A.D., 
when Hashim was painting for Jahangir and Abul Hasan had already attained the high title 


European apparatus or other 


of Nadiruzzaman. 

Now if this example is accepted as a work of ca. 1615 A.D. how are we to reconcile 
with the early years of Jahangir as is indicated both by his looks and the inscription (Fig. 589), 
stating age of the Emperor, who should be in his late teens. Jahangir himself shows early 
features, yet as his ears are shown pierced in this painting it cannot be earlier than 1614 A.D. 
when Jahangir underwent this ceremony." Another portrait from the collection of H. Vever' 
calls him “Padshah Salim" although his features show a later date than in the portrait by 
Hashim and Nadiruzzaman (Fig. 588). Salim-Jahangir in his early features appears from the 
Berlin album or the Murakkà ‘Gulshan. However, it is hard to produce any definite portrait 
of the prince, painted before his coming to the throne." 

Now coming back to our main problem and with the help of the early portraits of 
Jahangir, we have no doubt that Hashim and Nadiruzzaman (in spite of the fact that possibly 
they produced the painting later on), tried to show Jahangir when he was about “thirty years 
old" (actually this statement should not be taken literally, but it only signifies an approxi- 
mate age) and thus this is a “historical” scene. For this purpose they could have based their 
painting on a certain unknown prototype, which they might have elaborated by attributing 
royal symbols to the portrait. Similarly it is quite likely that in the original composition 
Jahangir had been shown looking at some other painting which was changed in Akbar's por- 
trait in the present case." 

In the above light the painting should be accepted as a joint work of Hashim and 
Nadiruzzaman and produced in ca. 1615 A.D. instead of in 1599-1606 A.D. It is further 
interesting to find that here is a definite example of collaboration of two painters, the system 
commonly available in the Akbar period yet practically unknown in the Jahangir period of 
which the miniature from the Musée Guimet 1s one of the rare examples, known to us. 


x е Richard Ettinghausen іп Paintings of the Sultans and Emperors of India, New Delhi, 
pls. 11-14. 

I3. Tuzuk-1-Jahangiri, Vol. 1, p. 267. 

14 I. Stchoukine, of. cit., pl. XXIII. 

5 E. Kühnel and H. Goetz, Indian Book Painti ng, London 1926, pl. 21 (fol. 3b), pl. 14 (fol. 21a), frontispiece 
(fol. i8b).Y.A. Goddard, ор. ай. fig a9, p. до.” A ai A аы ; 

16 T, Stchoukine, op. cit., pl. б and description. He rightly pointed out that “the portrait must be a work 
of before 1614, when the Emperor pierced his ear lobes.............. 32 for he is not shown wearing 
the earrings. š 

17 In case I have followed correctly, I. Stchoukine suggested that “.......... the other (Akbar's portrait) 
was pasted on the portrait of Jahangir and retouched by Nadiruzzaman;" ibid., pp. 26-27, pl. 6. 
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देवकी श्रहिवासौ 


भारत कला भवन में संग्रहीत, केसर से चित्रित, एक साड़ी 


न =. А 


भारत के विभिन्न भागों में फैले वैष्णव मंदिर अनेक प्रकार की परम्परागत कलाओं झौर संस्कृति को कुछ-न-कुछ अंशो में AIT तक 
अपने मूल रूप में सुरक्षित ха हुए है, इनमें भी वल्लभ संप्रदाय के मंदिर कला प्रेमियों के लिए विशेष आकर्षण के केन्द्र रहे हें । इन मंदिरों में 
विविध प्रकार की प्राचीन चित्रित, सुईका री, कामदानी, तथा किमखाब की पिछवाइयाँ, गद्दी, तकिय तथा श्राभरण, सुंदर ्राकार के नक्काशीदार 
जड़ाऊ सोने-चांदी के बर्तन; दीपक, सिंहासन, चौकियाँ तथा आभूषण इत्यादि प्राचीन कलात्मक वस्तुओं का बड़ा संग्रह देखने को मिलता ë | 
इतना ही नहीं, विभिन्न ऋतुओं और उत्सवो के अनुकूल सजाये गये बाग-बगीचों, रंगभरी सांझियों एवं बगले-हठरियों इत्यादि से घिरे अद्भुत 
कलात्मक वातावरण मे ऋतु, उत्सव, दिन और घड़ी के अनुकूल हो रहा संगीत, किसी भी कलाप्रेमी को आत्मविभोर किये बिना नहीं रहता | 

इन मंदिरों के अतिरिक्त गोस्वामी ятата! के परिवारों में भी अनेक प्रकार की कलाएं एवं रीतिरिवाज पिछली लगभग चार-पाँच 
शताब्दियों से सुरक्षित हैं, जिन्हें विभिन्न उत्सवों और संस्कार-परम्परागओं में देखा जा सकता है। गोस्वामी परिवार की स्त्रियाँ अनेक प्रकार की 
कलाग्रों में दक्ष होती हैं। नित्य-सेवा के लिये श्रारती के आकषंक थाल, माला, झूमर, सिंहासन के बंद, आभरण, चौक, छठी इत्यादि वे स्वयं 
बनाती हें | 

श्री वल्लभाचार्य जी मूल रूप से दक्षिण भारत (आंध्रप्रदेश स्थित वेलनाडु) के निवासी थे 1 काशी में शिक्षा-दीक्षा समाप्त कर, 
कुछ समय प्रयाग (अडैल) में रहने के बाद ब्रज (गोकुल) मं जाकर बस गये थे । आज भी वैवाहिक सम्बन्ध दक्षिण से होने के कारण दक्षिण- 
भारतीय एवं उत्तरभारतीय अनेक कलागओं, वेश-भूषा व रीतिरिवाजों का सुंदर संमिश्रण गोस्वामी परिवारों में देखने को मिलता ë | 

प्रस्तुत लेख में गोस्वामी परिवार की स्त्रियों द्वारा प्रयुक्त केसर के घोल में छपी व चित्रित" एक नौ-गजी साड़ी! का वर्णन किया जा 
रहा है । इसे प्रथम बालक के जन्म के पूर्व ्रठमासे के समय पहना जाता है | कला भवन में संगृहीत लगभग १०० वर्ष प्राचीन उक्त साड़ी गुजरात 
के किसी गोस्वामी परिवार की है । इस की ज़मीन सफेद है (जो अब कुछ मखनिया रंग की हो गयी है) तथा दोनों FIAT पर चौड़ा लाल किनारा 
है | इसकी कुल लम्बाई ७७७ सें.मी. व चौड़ाई ११४ से.मी. है। दोनों पल्लों पर केसर से छपा हुआ चौड़ा श्रांचल है (चित्र सं. १) । एक आंचल को 
चौड़ाई २२८ सें.मी. और दूसरे की १७० सें.मी. Ë 1 बीच की शेष जमीन रेखाओं द्वारा छोटे-बड़े अनेक खंडों (Panels) में विभाजित है | 
प्रत्येक खंड में बच्चे के जन्म से लेकर ४० दिन के भीतर होने वाले उत्सव और संस्कारों के दृश्य केसर के घोल से ही कलम द्वारा चित्रित 
किये गये हें । 

कथा चित्र के समान इस साड़ी में भी चित्रित दृश्यों का प्रारंभ बाँयें आंचल के पास के एक खंड (Panel) से होता है, जिस में 
जन्म का दृश्य दिखलाया है । इस खंड के मध्य में तोरण श्रादि से सुसज्जित एक कक्ष में माता को नवजात शिशु के साथ पलंग पर लेटे हुए दिख- 
लाया है तथा चारों ओर बच्चे के जन्म के समय होने वाली हलचलों को बड़े स्वाभाविक ढंग से चित्रित किया गया ё । पलंग के पास ही जलता 
हुआ दीपक दिखलाया ë जो रात्रि का समय होने का सूचक Š । अतः ऐसा प्रतीत होता है कि इस को चित्रित करने वाले वैष्णव कलाकार ने 
भगवान्‌ कृष्ण की जन्म की घटनाओं को ध्यान में रखते हुए चित्रित किया होगा । पलंग के पास ही HHS की सेवा में लगी हुई एक स्त्री ग्राकृति 
खड़ी है जबकि कुछ दूर पर, чей पर हंडे में पानी गर्म हो रहा है और एक स्त्री आकृति जच्चे-बच्चे के लिये स्नान का प्रबन्ध करती हुई प्रतीत 
होती है 1 कक्ष के बाहर नीचे की ओर जन्म का समाचार सुनकर बधाई देने के लिये ard हुए स्त्री-पुरुषों के समूह कक्ष की ओर जाते हुए दिख- 
लाये गए हें एवं ऊपर संगीतज्ञों और वादकों को सारंगी, TTT, मृदंग, झांझ आदि वाद्ययंत्र लिये हुए दिखलाया है | 

उक्त दृश्य के ऊपर एक चौकोर खंड को दो भागों में बाँटकर ब्राह्मण भोजन का दृश्य दिखलाया है । ऊपरी भाग में दस ब्राह्मण 
पुरुष आकृतियों को दो पंक्ति में भोजन करते हुए बताया है, पास में कुछ खड़ी कृतियाँ परोसने में व्यस्त दिखलायी पड़ती ë | निचले हिस्से में 
स्त्री समुदाय को भोजन करते हुए बताया है जिन्हे कुछ स्त्रियाँ परोस रही š! ° 

सबसे ऊपर एक लम्बे खंड में एक ओर पेड़-पौधों के बीच हाथी, घोड़े, me, सिह, मोर, चिड़िया आदि पशु-पक्षी बने हें तथा 

१. मांगलिक प्रसंगों पर केसर, कुमकुम, व हल्दी से रंगे व छपे वस्त्रों को पहनने की प्रथा प्राचीन काल से चली आ रही है। आज भी विवाह या अठमासे 
के अवसर पर हल्दी से चित्रित साड़ी पहनते i 
२, विशेष अवसरों पर गोस्वामी परिवार की स्त्रयां दक्षिण भारतीय ढंग से नौ-गजी लांगदार साड़ी पहनती हैं। 
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दूसरी ओर मार्ग का दृश्य है जहाँ कुछ पनिहारिनें जा रही हैं और कुछ पुरुष ्राक्ृतियां ग्राती " Sia गई I इसी xi नीचे की ओर 
कुछ लहरदार रेखाओं से Fanî, मछलियों व कमल-पुष्पों से भरी एक नदी का अंकन हुआ है, जिसकी पहचान यमुना से की जा सकती है। 
तट पर मंदिर इत्यादि बने ë | यह सम्पूर्ण दृश्य संभवतः महावन तथा गोकुल गांव का द्योतक ë! 

एक खंड में छठी' बनी है (चित्र सं. २) । 'छठी' बच्चे के जन्म के छठवें दिन दीवार को गोबर से लीप कर हल्दी, कुमकुम व एंपन से 
चित्रित करके पुजी जाती है। इसमें कलश और ध्वजा युक्त मेहराब के दोनों श्रोर चन्द्र, 94, हाथ के थापे इत्यादि मांगलिक चिहून बने रहते है | 
HAL, HTL, तोते AE मोर इत्यादि से ग्रलंकृत मेहराब के नीचे मध्य में पद्मासन बना रहता है 1 शेष खाली भागों Я, पलना, पलंग, मथनिया, 
झारी-बंटा' आभूषण, वस्त्र, खेल-खिलौने इत्यादि वे सभी वस्तुएं बनी रहती हैँ जो एक PN शिशु के लिय आवश्यक होती € । उपर्युक्त 
समस्त वस्तुओं को एक वर्गाकार चौखट में बड़े ही सुंदर और संतुलित ढंग से इस साड़ी म संजोय है | छठी' के पास ही बच्चों की कुछ आकृतियाँ 
हाथ में खिलौने लिये बनी हें, मानो वे भी नवजात शिशु को अपनी ओर से उपहार देने आय हों। P 

पास ही के एक अन्य खंड में संगीत और नृत्य समारोह का दृश्य ë | इसम स्त्री-पुरुष के समूह को हाथ पकड़े हुए गोल-धरे में उसी 
प्रकार नृत्य करते हुए दिखलाया है जिस प्रकार कि जन्माष्टमी के दूसरे दिन नन्दमहोत्सव में दधि लीला! के समय ग्वाल-बाल नृत्य करते š! 
ऊपरी खंड में पूजा का दृश्य दिखलाया है । एक ऊंचे चबूतरे पर पूजा की विविध सामग्रियों के समक्ष शिशु सहित माता एवं पिता को pi करते 
हुए दिखलाया है (चित्र सं. 3) । पीछे खड़ी एक स्त्री पंखा झल रही है। चबूतरे के नीचे पंडित गण मंत्रोच्चार करत हुए प्रतीत होते हैं, दूसरी 
ग्रोर इस उत्सव में सम्मिलित अन्य ग्राकृतियां बैठी हुई दिखलाई दे रही š 1 यह दृश्य संभवतः eir का है। पास के एक खंड में पुनः 
भोज का दृश्य Š | 

यह साड़ी मूल रूप से गुजरात के किसी गोस्वामी परिवार की होने के कारण और संभवतः किसी गुजराती कलाकार द्वारा चित्रित 
होने के कारण कुछ दुश्यों में गुजराती प्रथाओं का प्रभाव दिखलाई देता है | उदाहरण-स्वरूप, गुजरात में बच्चे का नाम बुआ रखती | इस अवसर 
पर समस्त स्त्री समाज एकत्रित होता है तथा चार स्त्रियाँ बच्चे को एक चौकोर कपड़े में सुला कर कपड़े के चारों कोने पकड़ कर झुलाती हैं और 
कहती हैं “ओरी-झोरी पीपल पान, फोइंए राख्यूं. .. . . . नाम” | बुआ २-३ नाम चुनकर बताती है, उस मे से जो पसंद होता है रख लिया जाता 
ë | इस साड़ी के एक खंड में यही दृश्य चित्रित है (चित्र सं. ४) । खंड के एक भाग में बालक को स्नान करवाया जा रहा है, पास ही पालना 
रक्खा हुआ है और दूसरी ओर स्त्री समुदाय से घिरी दो स्त्रियां बालक को चौकोर कपड़े मं झुला रही हें । पास ही एक अन्य स्त्री खड़ी है जो 
тїт: аят है । नामकरण संस्कार वाले दृश्य के पास ही के एक खंड में कुछ स्त्रियाँ फूल की माला बनाते हुए दिखलायी गयी ë 

(चित्र सं. ५) । 

साड़ी के लगभग मध्य भाग में मनुष्य ग्राकृतियों से सहित तीन खंडोंवाला एक ऊंचा टाँवर' जैसा बना है जिसके ऊपर दोहरा 
खरबूजिया {ач एवं कलश बना # | इस वास्तु खंड के चारों ओर संगीतज्ञ, नतंक, उपहार लाने बालों, एवं याचकों आदि के समूह बने हैं। 
इन दृश्यों में सत्री-पुरुषों की течат को विभिन्न-भातदार वस्त्राभूषण आदि पहने दिखलाया ë 1 इसी खंड में नीचे गठबंधन सहित माता और 
पिता को बनाया है | माता की गोद में बालक Ë 1 चारों श्र स्त्री-पुरुषों की ्राक्तियाँ बनी हैं | पीछे डोली कंधे पर उठाये दो व्यक्ति बने Є | 
यह दृश्य संभवतः FATT का Ë | इसके ऊपर पुनः नृत्य, संगीत, भोज श्रादि के दृश्य अंकित Š 1 इसके पश्चात्‌ दूसरी श्रोर का श्रांचल 
प्रारंभ हो जाता ё | 

दोनों ओर के आंचल चौड़ी व संकरी श्रनेक feat (Strips) में विभाजित हँ । संकरी पट्टियों में लह्रदार बेल व बूटों की पांत 
बनी है । किसी-किसी में मोर, तोते, एवं ज्यामितीय अलंकरण, जैसे स्वस्तिक की बेल, इत्यादि बनी ë । चौड़ी पट्टियों में हाथी, घोड़े, सिह, ऊट, 
गाय, नाचते हुए मोर, सखियाँ, घुड्सवार, श्रम्बारी श्रौर महावत सहित हाथी इत्यादि की पंक्तियाँ ê | आँचल में उपर्युक्त बेल व बूटे लकड़ी 
के ठप्पों द्वारा छापे गये प्रतीत होते हे | साड़ी के दोनों कोरों में लाल किनारे के ऊपर केसर से छपा हुआ किनारा व FIT ë | 

इस प्रकार इस कलात्मक साड़ी में एक ओर तो एक ही रंग (केसर) से ठप्पों द्वारा छपे ee के बेल-बूटों की भातों में विविधता 
मिलती है, दूसरी शरोर श्रनेक खंडों में अत्यंत संतुलित और ्राकर्षक ढंग से सजाये गये विभिन्न दृश्य भावी शिशु के प्रति मंगल कामनायें प्रदर्शित 
करते | 


१, aga a के मंदिरों ааг में बच्चे गोपी और ग्वालों का वेष धारण कर गोल घेरे में नृत्य करते हैं और उस समय उन पर दूध-दही छिड़का 
जाता & | ' : 
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भारत कला भवन में संगृहीत, केसर से चित्रित, एक साड़ी (A SARI PAINTED WITH SAFFRON) 
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चित्र सं. 2: केसर से छपे आंचल का एक अंश 
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भारत कला भवन में संगृहीत, केसर से चित्रित, एक साड़ी (A SARI PAINTED WITH SAFFRON) 
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चित्र सं. ४ : चित्रित साड़ी का एक अंश 
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चित्र सं. X : नामकरण संस्कार 
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Pl. R. Vágvidagdhà Nayikd. А scene from Rasamafijari, Basohli, dated 1694, Bharat Kala Bhavan 
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Pl. S. Dashrath's anguish. A scene from the Rámáyana, Kulu-Mandi (Pahari), from the Shangri 
Ramayana set, ca. 1710, Bharat Kala Bhavan 
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Pl T. An illustration from Bhagavata Purana: Hiranya Garbha (the golden egg), 


Basohli, са. 1730, Bharat Kala Bhavan 
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Pl. U. Change of Babes. Vasudeva steals into the night (transporting the girl baby), Guler-Kangra, ca. 1760, Bharat Kala Bhavan 








Pl V. Krishna killing the Bull Demon, a scene from the Куйла а, 
Bilaspur (Pahari), ca. 1775, Bharat Kala Bhavan 
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Pl W. Krishna celebrating Holî, Guler-Kangra, ca. 1775, Bharat Kala Bhavan 
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Pl Y. Radha and Krishna in the lotus pond, Guler-Kangra, 
ca. 1780, Bharat Kala Bhavan 


CHANDRAMANI SINGH 


European Themes in Early Mughal Miniatures 


The theme of this paper relates to miniatures painted in Indian gouche technique but based 
on European originals. We know that European paintings, prints, textiles and other artifacts 
were constantly pouring into the Mughal Court. The Bazaars of Agra, Delhi and Lahore 
were full of such curiosities. 

Presumably the Mughal Court had been collecting design books for the royal collec- 
tions which were used as prototypes by the Court painters. European costume types were 
also known to Mughal artists who frequently painted Western figures in their native costumes.’ 
These prints, collected by the Mughals, were also given suitable place in royal albums of the 
Jahangir period.’ 

When these gouche paintings based on western originals first attracted the attention 
of scholars about half a century ago, they ignited interest not only as a new type of Indian 
painting but as a type possessing a special appeal offering new insights into the catholicity of 
Mughal painting and culture. These paintings executed by the Mughal painters, for Imperial 
ateliers, seemed to provide a link between Mughal art and the contemporary art of Europe. 
The nature of these European style miniatures, at once so Indian and yet so “European,” 
raised a number of questions of fundamental importance among art historians as to how 
Mughal masters got interested in these miniatures and their themes. 

The sudden appearance of European elements in Mughal painting, so distinct from 
the Persian forms on one side and Rajasthani decorative style on the other, makes one believe 
that it was due to a new awakening in art and culture in 16th century India under the Mughal 
supremacy. It was the generous patronage of Mughal emperors and their liberal outlook 
who gave this art “every encouragement" and considered “it as a means both of study and 
amusements.” 

It is interesting to find that Akbar, who was trained in a totally different type of 
aesthetic, namely Timurid and Persian, and who had adopted Rajasthani traditions in paint- 
ing by his personal choice, should have accepted a totally different type of expression in the 
naturalistic treatments emanating from Renaissance paintings. 

! F. R. Martin, Miniature Painting of Persia, India and Turkey, London 1912, vol. II, p. 183, Death of Bahadur 
Shah, Sultan of Gujarat while visiting the Portuguese Fleet, A.D. 1537 from the Akbarnama manuscript 
now in the British Museum Collection. This painting shows that Mughal artists were familiar with Portu- 
guese facial types, dress and ornaments. 

2 E. Kühnel and H. Goetz in Indian Book Painting, London 1926, folios ra and 5a. A 
The Freer Gallery in Washington has an excellent example of quita which has decorated margins w1 
christian figures and Persian type vegetal decoration and rocks etc. These scenes are sometimes religious 
and sometimes secular. 

3 Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, translated from the original Persian by H Blochmann, 
(Calcutta, Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1939), p- 107: 


ond ed. rev. by D. C. Phillott 
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This shows Akbar's broad minded approach to art, which allowed artists to assi- 
milate divergent expressions and give them new interpretations. Thus the Mughal copies of 
European paintings constitute a creative movement in which—except for the broad icono- 
graphic features or the inspirations gained from the European originals—the rest or the most 
of the painting is a personal contribution of the artist to the Mughal style in general. Similarly 
the painters assimilated some of these features in their original composition in their back- 
ground and elsewhere. This process shows freedom of treatment and the lack of hesitation 
among Mughal artists, when they were confronted with the challenge of Mughal art. In 
spite of this exposure to Western art, it hardly scratched the surface of Mughal and Deccani 
painting, and its impact on the local schools was nil. 

A new outlook towards the art of painting stimulated an increased production. In 
earlier times painting, such as manuscript illustration, wall and cloth paintings, had in the 
main been fostered and developed in temples and in the courts. Artists were generally annony- 
mous and very often religious persons. On the other hand Mughal painter artists received 
generous patronage and were equally eager to learn new techniques. Mughal painters were 
superb in execution, praising their works of art, Abul Fazl writes, ‘‘Most excellent painters 
are now to be found, and masterpieces, worthy of a Bihzad, may be placed at the side of the 
wonderful works of European painters who have attained world wide fame.“ 

The painters depicted almost all aspects of life in their paintings. They illustrated 
histories, epics, fables, folklore, etc. as well as producing portrait studies. Nothing remained 
untouched, not even European subjects. They took great delight in painting the Virgin Mary, 
episodes from the life of Christ, and myths and legends of the Western world. Writing about 
Akbari artists and their works Abul Fazl says, “More than a hundred painters have become 
famous masters of art, whilst the number of those who approach perfection, or those who are 
middling, is very large. This is especially true of the Hindus; their pictures surpass our concep- 
tion of things. Few, indeed, in the whole world are found equal to them. 

Without question, one reason for the increased demand for painting was the growth 
and power of large cities in northern India, namely Agra, Delhi and Lahore, which arose out 
of the political and economic conditions of the time. After the advent of Akbar the Great the 
whole of northern India was unified to some extent and Agra, Fatehpur Sikri and Lahore 
became the centres of the Empire. This political unification also brought religious and eco- 
nomic stability and thus, cultural richness. Besides the Mughal emperors in Delhi, subordinate 
chiefs in Rajasthan, in the Deccan, and Mughal governors also played an important role in 
the development of arts and crafts. The grandeur of the Mughal Court attracted many foreign- 
ers as traders, political envoys and travellers. With them came their art, religion and culture. 
F. R. Martin, A. K. Coomaraswamy and Percy Brown were among the pioneers to write on 
this problem. 

F. R. Martin, discussing the nature of these paintings, says, “It is no unusual thing 
to meet with Indian drawings, copied from European paintings or engravings; at times they 
are merely copies, and at other times the native of India has changed the heads and costumes 
but retained the European grouping.’’® 

* Ibid., p. 113. 
5 Ibid., p. 124. 
5 F. R. Martin, of. cit., p. 83. 
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The Writers of Court Painters of the Grand Moguls felt that “European influence is 
obvious in those frequent night-scenes where guests are seated around a fire, their faces bright 
and their backs in shadow, or the hunting scenes where lanterns are used to daze and fascinate 
the quarry,” They also suggest that “Jahangir crossing a lake on a hunting expedition 
(plate XIV) owed something in its landscape background to some European print. 

A. K. Commaraswamy thinks that the relationship between European and Indian 
*is apparent between the whole spirit and technique of the Indian and of ‘Pre-Raphaelite’ 
Italian painting. We find in both, beside a quite surprising similarity of details, the same 
spirit of devotion, the same sweet serenity in women, the same gentle wonder at the beauty of 
the world, and same use of human symbolism to express divine conceptions. These similarities 
are not of borrowing or of influence but of alike intention making use of similar materials.” 

Percy Brown examining this problem of European elements in Mughal painting 
rightly observed that Indian painters used an European example in various ways, “..... . the 
result of their study is plainly observable in some of their miniatures. Amongst its engravings 
were some pictorial maps displaying galleys and other mediaeval ships sailing through seas 
in which aquatic monsters disport themselves. Such subjects were entirely unknown to the 
Mughal painters, who had never seen the sea, and so when they had occasion to depict scenes 
of shipping they took the Flemish engravings as their guide. ® 

These western prints and paintings served different purpose in Indian Art of Paint- 
ing: in backgrounds, in margins and in some cases only symbols were used to show royalty. 
In other words they were depicted as supplementary figures or scenes. As these form an in- 
dependent study we do not propose to discuss them here in details as this paper relates to 
study of such paintings, based on European originals. Unfortunately the examples of the carly 
Mughal period are few and far between but what does remain indicates that these paintings 
show a synthesis of European and Mughal styles." 

At this point, we might cite a painting showing a loving couple in collection of 
F. R. Martin? among the earliest known copies of European paintings. The vigour expressed 
here characterises the early Akbari school and thus it is not possible to agree with F. R. Martin 
who ascribed it to Persia and to a much later date. The painting shows its relationship with the 
post-Hamza tradition of the Akbar period in the facial type with wide open eyes and its pre- 
ferences for strongly built figures. The costume type and the background presents an Indian 
adaptation of a European original, having a series of undulating hillocks in the distant back- 
ground. The trees in the upper left hand corner belong to the typical Akbari style of the 
early period showing heavily highlighted. The upper right hand corner is used for showing 
a distant European architecture with towers and pinnacles over a water pond with a boat 
carrying European figures. The artist has lost control of European perspective in the treat- 
ment of the architecture and has introduced an Indian domed pavilion in the front. Cross 


: L. Binyon and T. Arnold, Court Painters of the Grand Moguls, Oxford 1921, p. 67. 

Ibid. 

9 A. K. Coomaraswamy, Indian Drawings, London 1912, pt. 1, P. 7. 

10 Percy Brown, Indian Paintings under the Mughals, Oxford 1924, р. 167. 

H Similar copies of European paintings although in smaller number are known from the Safavid School of 
Persia of Shah Abbas period 

2 F. R. Martin, op. cit., pl. 171. 
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shaped birds, popularly shown in other example of this period in Akbari paintings also appear 
in the present example. 

The eyes of both the man and the woman take the Akbari form, which was staring, 
broad and ultimately derived from a Rajasthani source. The face of the woman is typical of the 
early Mughal tradition, and therefore is in profile, similarly, her breasts are completely round 
following the Indian tradition. The treatment of the elongated, curved and flexed fingers pro- 
vides another proof of the Indian influence, as is true also of the fluttery end of the scarf worn 
by the male figure. Thus the painter freely remodelled the scene in copying it and therefore 
this class of Mughal painting has the flavour of original workmanship. Hairdo of the lady sug- 
gests its Indian origin. The man portrayed here in romantic gesture is definitely derived from 
a European source. The male figure shows Portuguese influence as is suggested by his costume. 

An exquisitely painted portrait, reproduced in the same volume," can be placed next 
to the above example; again it is ascribed to a Persian master. The influence of the early Akbar 
school is evident in this miniature: in spite of heavy European influence the treatment of the 
eye has been changed, it is modelled upon the broad type which possibly indicates a survival 
from early Rajasthani painting. 

The painting also bears two inscriptions in Persian on both upper corners. The one 
on the right hand side tells us the name of the person portrayed, “Sabih Chardin Firangi" Shah”: 
the portrait of Chardin, the European king. Another one at the left hand corner Says, 
“ Darzama Shah Jahan”: of the Shah Jahan period. This is probably a later addition and cannot 
be accepted on the stylistic basis of the picture. 

A fine painting from the collection of Victoria and Albert Museum (Fig. 590) pro- 
bably illustrating a Portuguese, could be attributed to this group. It is an elegant piece of 
work, full of echoes of Akbari craftsmanship in use of bright colours and bold lines. 

St. Mathew and the Angel (Fig. 591), painted by famous Akbari artist Keshav Das! 
is a work of great importance. This painting shows St. Mathew inscribing a book held out 
for him by an Angel. The Angel is the symbol of St. Mathew, the evangelist. This scene is a 
characteristic example of adaptations of European themes in the Mughal period. The Mughal 
artist was so conscious of reproducing scene exactly that he copied the latin letters also. This 
inscription is very useful for us “Sanctus Matheus Evangelista”: Saint Mathew the Evangelist. 
However, the artist could not resist painting a lotus pond in the background to attribute Indian 
feeling to the scene. In European paintings a shell would signify water in place of the Indian 
lotus. The scene shows a variety of treatments, but the main features relate to late Renaissance 
painting from which source the original possibly came. The architecture is partly European, 
partly Indian and the interior has a pronounced Indian atmosphere, even the type of the 
saint or the Angel is typically Indian, reminiscent of its Rajasthani origin as accepted by the 


13 Ibid., pl. 170. 


4 The term SF E was actually derived from the proper name “French” but was generally used to des- 
cribe any 2uropean Person or object (vide Henry Yule and A. C. Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, А Glossary of Anglo- 
Indian Colloquial Words and Phrases and of Kindered terms, ed. by William Crooke, Delhi, 1968, the word 

Firinghee ), for example, when Aziz Koka of the Akbar period marched against the Portuguese it was 
called ап action against the Firangi (see Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, p 345). Similarly the iron fort at Ahmeda- 

> bad built in 1540-41 was supposed to be a barrier against the Firangi (see ibid., p. 381). 

| eva ART и rie ae 1929, pl. XIXb. Collection: Bodleian Library, Oxford. See for the 

1t of v Das nel and H. Goe t., fol. axa a his other work of this tvpe fol. 2a 
Deut Madera dnd OC zu т Н. Goetz, оф. cit., fol. 25a and for his other work of this type iol. 2 
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Akbari artists. The admixture of European and Indian motifs can also be seen in the treatment 
of the dress, the curtain in the background, in some of the furniture and in the semi-European- 
ised city in the deep background. The vegetation is generally of Indian origin. The ewer in the 
foreground is characteristically Persian in type and bears an inscription in Persian giving us 
the information that this is a work of Keshav Das dated A.H. 996 or 1587 A.D. In Western 
art the evangelists are shown in various forms; sometimes they hold scrolls or a book in their 
hands which are inscribed with their names, while in other cases inscribed books or scrolls 
bearing their respective symbols appear. 

This painting could have been based on a frontispiece of either a copy of the New 
Testament or a gospel book, because St. Mathew 1s generally shown as the frontispiece in 
copies of Bible. Possibly the original contained a date which the painter tried to copy on the 
side of the book rest but confused, and therefore the same cannot be deciphered. 

Akbar had a predilection both for historical and mythical themes. It is interesting 
to note here that he got the life of Jesus Christ translated in the form of Dastan-i-Masth. The 
book was profusely illustrated. Several illustrated leaves from this extraordinary book have 
been discovered. Eight miniatures from this set were offered for sale at the Sotheby, London.” 

A unique example of this category of mythical subjects, in Bharat Kala Bhavan 
collection, is “Tobias and the Angel" (Fig. 592), a story from the Old Testament. The illus- 
tration shows a fairy woman carrying a large fish in her arms. It is interesting to note here 
that the Mughal painter, unaware of the mythology, replaced the male figure of Tobias with 
that of a woman. Beautiful in colour and strong in drawing, the painting depicts mingling 
of styles not so common in the history of Indian painting. 

There is a rubbed inscription on the lower portion of the painting. The remaining 
two letters give an indication of "..... „Раз? which might be accepted as “Keshav Das." 
Possibly this exquisitely painted miniature could be a leaf from an album prepared by the 
famous painter Keshav Das for Akbar." Few facts are known about the life of Keshav Das 
although he was one of the master painters of Akbar's atelier. The artist emphasized jewel-like 
hues, which is a prominent characteristic of this period; for example green is profusely used 
to show lush vegetation in the background. 

In subject matter and rich colouring a painting (Fig. 593) in the Library of Sir A. 
Chester Beatty, Dublin, is closely related to this miniature at Bharat Kala Bhavan. In the 
Chester Beatty example trees and the hilly landscape are rendered in the background to 
give a sense of depth. Green patches of grass and butas shown on the mauve rocks produce an 
attractive design. Our eyes are caught by the composition and by the enamel-like colours 
of the scene. 

Many features, such as the couch on which the Angel sits and the costume type 
used, retain their European character to a certain extent, while in other details, for example the 
lotus pond in the foreground and the mushroom-like rocks, the artists training in Indian style 
is evident. The naturalistic effect is enhanced in richness by the profuse use of gold in the 
wings and by the use of precious lapis lazuli for blues and Zangal for green. 

A painting showing the Roman Sea God Neptune riding on a water-horse (pl. 35), a 
mythical animal, in the private collection of J.P. Goenka, is also a copy of European work. The 

16 Catalogue of Fine Western and Oriental Manuscripts and Miniatures, 1965, nos. 56-63, pp. 16-18. 
U V. Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford 1911, p. 472. 
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artist added a copy of four lines of Latin text at the bottom of the painting which is, however, 
in corrupt form, and therefore, cannot be fully deciphered. It is difficult to determine about 
its original source, but a few words indicate that it is in praise of the God Neptune. 

The three Persian inscriptions found on this unusual painting provide some interest- 
ing information about it. The one written on the top reads: “Badshah Salim" (Emperor Salim) 
which is historically important, indicating that this is a work of Jahangir's rebel period, when 
he declared himself as “Badshah Salim" at Allahabad. He also issued a few coins in this 
name." The date given on the left lower corner supports the above point. 

The date: “Murid San 1101” in the Islamic era is written in rather unconventional 
manner and thus is difficult to explain. In the usual course it would be read from left to right as 





S ыс arbitrium “Cas тапет equortr vue Js saki ni bog "vim filis reus КР 
er tua, №, (une 0, regna tridente poens "3 sc Deus humans 4४४४ rebus opem . VV Ye 5 








РІ. 35. Neptune riding on a water-horse. Courtesy: J. P. Goenka. 


eleven hundred and one, which does not suit with the style of the painting as well as the other 
two inscriptions giving the patron's and the painter's name. The plausible explanation there- 
fore is that the numericals are written in a reversed order from right to left as a mistake follow- 
ing the general pattern of the Persian script. Thus the date represents one thousand and eleven. 


18 Whitehea Coins i 
None Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore, Vol. II, Oxford 1914, p. 129, Coin 
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The third inscription gives the artists name: “Amal Abul Hasan ibn Riza” (painted 
by Abul Hasan son of Riza). We know that Abul Hasan, son of Aqa Riza, was born while 
his father was in Jahangir's service. His work is known from 1600 A.D.” Probably he had a 
taste for European paintings or used to copy European works. Later on he specialised in alle- 
gorical scenes. At the time of painting this work he was only fifteen years old. He was a painter 
of excellence, and nobody could better appreciate this fact than his royal patron Jahangir, “On 
this day Abul Hasan, the painter, who has been honoured with the title of Nadiru-z-Zaman 





Pl.36. Virgin Mary, Bharat Kala Bhavan. 


19 For Abul Hasan’s portrait see Ү.А. Goddard, “Les Marges du Murakka ‘Gulshan. Athar-¿-Iran, 1936, fig. 11. 
Basil Gray, Art of India and Pakistan, ed. by Leigh Ashton, London 1948, No. 665. 
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drew the picture of my accession as the frontispiece to the Jahangir nama, and brought it to me. 
As it was worthy of all praise, he received endless favours. .....^??? 

The delicate colours, sensitive treatment of flowing hair and gestures are all charac- 
teristic of Abul Hasan's work. Masterpieces by this artist, in limited number, of such excellent 
craftsmanship are known, and wherever extant, we see that they are superb both in drawing 
and in colouring. The sombre colouring and the delicate character of Jahangiri style con- 
trasts with more traditional work of his predecessor. 

Pl. 36 from the collection of Bharat Kala Bhavan illustrates an unusual painting of 
the Virgin." This particular miniature is a superb example of this style. The Virgin Mary, 
dressed in her traditional blue costume, which symbolises purity, stands against a pastoral 
background. She, with her folded hands, gently bends towards her right in the posture of 
adoration. Stylistically the facial features of the Virgin, in its three quarter profile is very 
Italienate yet the scene is quite Indian both in the treatment of background and in mood. 
The graceful idealized forms and sense of mystical devotion which pervade this picture are 
typical of 15th century Italian painting. 

The peacock, a symbol of Resurrection in the lower right corner of the painting, is 
evidently derived from an Indian miniature of the late Akbar period.? The careful rendering 
of this bird also shows the artist's interest in the depiction of birds. In keeping with the taste of 
the time the background is shown through a hill, distant trees and a few pieces of architecture. 

The artist seems confused in treating the folds of drapery, it looks like a lump in her 
right hand, not a fold of cloth, yet the bright colours, lyric grace and the powerful expression 
on the face of the Virgin are typical late Akbar period characteristics. 

A most important but anonymous master is responsible for a painting in the col- 
lection of Bharat Kala Bhavan (Fig. 594). It is an illustration of the Crucifixion done in the 
Syah Kalam technique. This painting measuring 9: 7 X 5:7cm. (Acc. No. 5411) is slightly moth 
eaten as the small holes bored in the field of the illustration indicate. The painting bears two 
inscriptions on the front side which are not fully legible and three inscriptions on the back. 
The back inscriptions were probably written in two different hands: the top one and the 
diagonal one seem to be in one hand while the third on the bottom is possibly Jahangir’s 
endorsement. The letters are very close to Jahangir’s handwriting in their curves and dots. 

The inscription on the top informs us that “Muraqga Tasvirate Angreji Khushnavishan”— 
this is a leaf from an album of paintings by European calligraphists (painters). 

The second or diagonal inscription, on the back refers to the period of the painting: 
ee Kante Жаай 7656 ५8 ets Sot . Daste Akdast Jahangir Shah”—A European 
line drawing (Syah Kalam) in the auspicious time of Jahangir Shah. 

The third note which is probably in Jahangir’s own handwriting certifies the high 
standard and purpose of this work, “$уаһ Kalam avaal Kare Farang az Babte peshkashi Khwa- 
harzada Magsiid Beg" ; a line drawing in black ink by a European of first quality, master (or 
in European style), a present from Maqsud Beg, the nephew. Maqsud Beg appears in Mughal 

20 Ter W an tr T uzuk-i ahangiri i E ahangi js hirt EH ठ b gi in 
of he nineteenth year of is reign S. Бу Hon Бетел, Tek бот a лети to the Dining 

< S N. Dass ge पल) the Virgin with an angel in the Lahore collection is an interesting example. See 

2 Bharat Kala Bhavan, Aes No са бай E Calewtta an PL Ca. QH 
painted b; Mina . 140. 9099/15, an illustration from Anwari-i-Suhaili dated 1597-98, folio 100 
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history, though rarely, he accompanied Abdulla Khan to capture Ahmedabad.” 

These three inscriptions provide significant information on the drawing, its purpose, 
style and quality, which cumulatively show the importance of this work. The painting also 
bears a Latin inscription on both upper and lower edges, which is too corrupt to be deciphered. 
The painter who was unfamiliar with Latin language copied these inscriptions unknowingly. 
Nevertheless, the inscriptions give two dates: the upper one yields 1513 and the lower one, 
which is very obscure, 1512 or 1562. 

Every bit of the subject matter and composition is taken literally from a European 
model, while the treatment and the style are derived from the Mughal tradition. The painting 
although reflecting the Mughal style in its “Syāh Kalam” technique and decorated border, 
is strongly influenced by the European original in the treatment of the head, the body and 
the loincloth of Christ and even in suggesting the texture of an engraving. 

Stylistically this painting is close to Durer’s work: the depiction of Christ's face as an 
old man with closed eyes and a halo shows its relationship with the parent German style. It 
is a crucifixion scene of great expressiveness and power and, like the Virgin’s painting, again 
demonstrates how telling abstract stylization could be in the rendering of emotions. 

It may be suggested that the painting is a work of Abul Hasan, one of the favourite 
painters of Jahangir. The fine brushwork shows a relationship to his other works. 

We might refer to the scene of the birth of Virgin Mary in the collection of Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston” as another example of this type of work: the fusion of Western themes 
and Indian technique. This picture represents four women engaged in bathing the newly born 
child, Mary, helped by two angels. The upper portion of the painting shows the mother of the 
baby lying in bed. The feeling of the mother’s weak health is well expressed by her closed eyes. 
The figure of the mother is the centre of attraction in the picture. Two other women are also 
standing near the bed side in the background. The female facial type used in this example is 
also very close to Durer’s work. Elaborate treatment of folds of upholstery and female dresses 
show a striking similarity to the northern style in general. Although both Mughal and European 
clements are present in the picture, it is chiefly Mughal in feeling and action. 

Besides these miniatures the popularity of Christian subjects is revealed by the wall 
paintings and stone images described by travellers. E. Smith refers to the remnants of wall 
paintings in the “Mariyam ki kothi? at Fatehpur Sikri, which is usually described as an 
Annunciation scene. The English traveller Finch, who was at Lahore in 1611, saw wall paint- 
ings in the Lahore Fort illustrating the Virgin Mary and Jesus Christ.” Father Andrade also saw 
pictures of the Virgin Mary and Jesus Christ at Lahore (presumably the same thing) in 162 ur 

Contemporary literature furnishes an over-all picture of Mughal court life which 
also refers to imported goods as well. Abul Fazl mentions prices of European brocaded fabrics, 
satin, velvet and woollen stuff.” Badauni also records European furnitures, pictures, porcelain 


23 De Laet Johannes, A Contemporary Dutch Chronicle of Mughal India, Tr. and Ed. by Brij Narain and Sri Ram 
Sharma, Calcutta 1957, p. 61. 

4 " Poma E uet: Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 1930, pt. VI, 
pl. XL. 

25 Edmund Smith, Moghal Architecture of Fatehpur Sikri, Pt. 1, pl. CIX. 

26 Foster, Early Travels in India, 1921, p. 184. 

27 Sir Edward Maclagan, The Jesuits and the Great Mogul, London 1932, p. 240. 

28 Abul Fazl, op. cit., pp. 98-101. 
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and other curiosities. Besides their literary references, these foreign objects show up in 
contemporary art work, specially in paintings. For example, European table appears in 
a painting from the Razmnama,® and an organ can be seen in a ee of the Khamsa Nizami 
painted by Madhu Khanazad in the collection of Dyson iue: Jahangir himself records 
that he received vessels of gold and silver made in Europe in his fifth regnal year, which 
is 1610 A.D." * 


“Ç = N.C A 
ANNEAL. 
की Eee v 
Deptt of Arts ` 
N atc Z 







28 Badauni, Muntakhabu't- T awarikh (Tr. W. H. Lowe), Calcutta 1924, pp. 219, 310, 347 etc. 

29 Thomas Н. Hendley, Memorials Feypore Exhibition, Vol. IV, Razmnamah, 1883, pl. 84. 

30 F. R. Martin, of. cit., pl. 181. 

31 Jahangir, op. cit., p. 167. 

* I am grateful to Mrs. Eliky Zannas, Dr. A. L. Ishrat and Dr. Anand Krishna 
preparing this essay 


à for their kind help in 
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Terracottas in Bharat Kala Bhavan 


Figs. 1-77 
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Fig. 78. Folio 52 





Fig. 80, Folio 38 


Scenes from Mrigavat, Uttar Pradesh, sixteenth century. 
Bharat Kala Bhavan 
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Fig. 86. Folio 100 
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Fig. go. Folio 32 





Fig. 93. Folio 42 


Scenes from Mrigavat, Uttar Pradesh, sixteenth 
century. Bharat Kala Bhavan 





Fig. 92. Folio 198 





Fig. 95. Folio 116 


Fig. 94. Folio 12 
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Fig. 99. Folio 205 





Fig. 98. Folio 207 


Scenes from Mrigavat, Uttar Pradesh, 
sixteenth century. Bharat Kala Bhavan 








Fig. ror. Folio 161 


Fig. 102, Folio 82 





Fig. 103. Folio 17 





Fig. 105. Folio т 





Scenes from Mrigdvat, Uttar Pradesh, 
sixteenth century. Bharat Kala Bhavan 


Fig. 104. Folio 167 


Scenes from Mrigavat, Uttar Pradesh, 
sixteenth century. Bharat Kala Bhavan 





Fig. 107. Folio 164 





Fig. 106. Folio 215 
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Fig. 112. Yaksha figure, Sandstone, Parkham, Mathura. 
Courtesy: Archaeological Museum, Mathura. 





Fig. 111. Yaksha figure, Sandstone, 
Patna, Bihar; now in Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, 2nd or 
ist century B.C. 





Fig. 114. Seated Buddha with attendants, Sandstone, Katra; 
now in Archaeological Museum, Mathura, 2nd century A.D. 


Fig. 113. Standing Bodhisattva. Sand- 
stone. Mathura; now in State 
Museum, Lucknow. 

Ist century A.D. 








Fig. 116. Sakyamuni Triad Bronze. Horyuji, Nara, 
Dated 623 A.D. 





Fig. 115. Face of a Buddha, 
Sandstone, Mathura School, 
Ht. 25 cm.; private collection, 


2nd century A.D. 


Fig. 117. (Right) Seated inscribed 

Buddha, Sandstone, Ht. 33 cm.; 

Archaeological Museum, Mathura, 
2nd century A.D. 


Fig. 118. (Extreme right) Stone bowl 
supported by Yakshi. Sandstone, 
Ht. 99.5 cm. From Fyzabad; 
now in Bharat Kala Bhavan, 
Banaras, 2nd century A.D. 
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Fig. 119. Nagaraja, Sandstone, 

Mathura School, Ht. 1.16 cm.; 

now in Musée Guimet, Paris, 
2nd century A.D. 


Fig. 120. Standing Buddha, Schist, 
Gandhara. Ht. 32 cm.; private 
collection, Paris, 2nd 
century A.D. 





Fig. 120 


Fig. 119 


Fig. 121. Standing Bodhi- 

sattva inGandhara style, Gilt 

bronze China, Ht. 33.3 cm.; 

Now in Fuji Museum of 

Chinese Antiquities, Kvoto. 

End of 3rd century, first-half 
of 4th century. 


Fig 122. Torso of a standing 
Sakyamuni , Wood, Tosho- 
daiji Nara, Kamakura 
period (1185-1333). 
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Fig..123. Aurangzeb’s Mosque, Banaras by Captain Robert 
Smith, 1833. Water-colour. 71 х 193 ins. 
India Office Librarv, London. 


Fig. 124. Temple of Visveshwar, Benares. Lithograph {Тота 
drawing by James Prinsep, Benares illustrated in а series T маоси 
drawings (London 1831), Part I, plate 5 121: 8523s the arts 
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he shats at Banaras by William Hodges, 1781. Water-colour. 13X19 ins. Private ollection, London 





62 ins. Royal Academy, London. 


Fig. 126. View of Ghauts at Benares by William Hodges, 1787. Oil. 36x 





Fig. 127. A view of the city of Benares \quatint by William Hodges from Select Views 


(London 1786), plate. 21. 13 x 19 ins. 
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Fig. 128. a : TE EE i "pr B | 
Ë Ramnugur, near Benares on the River G m pum 
Series One no si dip \quatint by Thomas Daniell from Oriental Scenery” ! T 

4, published March 1796 
JT ndira Gandhi National 


ntre for the Arts 





Fig. 129. Dasasamedh Ghat, Banaras by Thomas Daniell,1788. Water-colour. 143 < 20j ins. 
P & O Company collection, London. Original drawing for Dusasumade Gaut, 
at Bernares, on the Ganges, aquatint by Thomas Daniell from Oriental 
Scenery, Series One, no. 16, published May 1796. 
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View of ће Вата temple with Banaras in the background by ‘Thomas Daniell, 1788. Water-colour: 


Fig. 130. 17} x 26 ins. P & O Company collection, London. 





Fig. 131. Lalila and Mir Ghat, Banaras bv William Daniell. Oil. ı18; x 221 ins. Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 


Fig. 132. Scindia Ghat, Banaras by Edward Lear, December 1673. Water colour. 61x тоў. India Office Library, London. 
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‘rontispiece. Shah-nameh, 841/1438, British Museum, fols. 9v-10. 
Photos Courtesy of Museum (Ms. A6). 
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Alexander at the Ka'ba, fol. 22%}. 


Fig. 139. 
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Anthology, 838/1435. Dublin, Chester Beatty Library. 


Figs. 139-40. 


Photos Courtesy of Library. 
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Fig. 140. Battle between Alexander and Darius, fols. 213b-214 
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Fig. 141. Khusrau Parwiz accused before his Father. Khamseh 
of Nizami, 843/1439. Upsala, Royal University Library. 
Photo Courtesy of Library. (Ms. A7). 
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Fig. 142. Captured Zahhak brought before Faridun. fawam: al CD 843/1440. 
1 E. mon : b a iw] а. Fes É. N; се t j " 
c. British Museum. fol. 40v. Photo Courtesy of Muscum. (Ms. A8) 





l Ig. 149. Throne scene, 
| Formerly, 1. Sambon Collection 
Present VA hereabouts unknown. 
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Fig. 144. Left hand side of a Two Page Composition. ( Possibly Diy pi 
Mazanderan in the Guise of a Minstrel.) British Museum. 
(Formerly C. Anet Collection) 
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Battle Scene. 





Figs. 145-147. Shah-nameh, late 15th century. Boston, Museum of Fine 
Arts. Photos Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. (Ms. B11) 
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Fig. 147. King Minuchihr Talking to Rudabeh. 
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The Challenge of Human to the 'anians. 
Fig. 148. The Challenge of Human to the I 





Fig. 149. Forces of Kai Khusrau Besiege a Turanian Fortress. 
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Fig. 150. _A Prince in Conversation. Beverly Hills, Collection of Ralph Benka T 
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Fig. 151. Kai Khusrau Crosses the Sea in Pursuit of Afrasiyab. Chevy Chase, 
Collection of Dr. and Mrs. Norman Horwitz. 


Figs. 151-52.  Shah-nameh, Second Quarter of the 15th century. (Ms. C15). 





al of the Blacksmith Kaveh before Zahhak. Shah-nameh, 
ca. Middle of the 15th Century. Chicago, Collection of 
Mrs. Everett McNear. (Ms. C17). 


Fig. 152. App 
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Fig. 153. A Seascape. 


Figs. 153-54. Khamseh of Nizami, Middle or Third-Quarter 
of the 15th century. New York, Collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester Wolfe. (Ms. C18). 





Fig. 154. Two Youths in a Landscape. | = Ге 
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Fig. 156. Vizier Tries to Make Love to the Oueen. 


Fig. 155 Jamshid Teaching the Crafts. Tarikh of Tabari, 


874/1470. Dublin, Chester Beatty Library, no. 144 
fol. 20. Photo Courtesy of the Library. 


" Dihlavi. Sultanate period, Middle or Second Half of the 15th Century. 
Freer Gallery of Art, no. 59.1- Photo Courtesy Smithsonian 
Institution, Freer Gallery of Art. 
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Khamseh of Amir Khusrau 
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Fig. 157. The Young Bride Complains to a Wise Old Man about her 
Unkind Husband. Bustan of Sultan Nasir Shah Khalji of Mandu. 
Early 16th century. National Museum, New Delhi. fol. оду. 
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Fig. 158 


Figs. 158-59. Hamzeh-nameh. Possibly Malwa with Western Indian influence. 
Middle of the 15th century. Preussiche Staatsbibliothek, Or. Fol. 4181, 
fols. gtr and 175. (now in Tübingen). 
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Figs. 160-61. — Aalpasütra and Kālakāchārya. Gujarat. First half of the 16th 
century. Ahmedabad Daya Vimalaji Bhandara, Details 
Photos Courtesy of Prof. W. Norman Brown and 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 
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161 


Fig. 162. Crowned Horseman Encountering 
a Peasant and Enthroned Prince š 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts. Afte 

(Coomaraswamwv. (Ms, Ста) 








Fig. 163. Hamzeh-nameh (as in figs. 158-59) fol. 172v. 
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Fig. 164 King Zahhak Enthroned. Ex-collection Kevorkian Foundation. 
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5 алаи Mount Behistun. Anthology 838/1435. Dublin, Chest 
= * га ag r 3 Т P p 1 ^ : M а : 3 E ax cr 
eattv Library. Photo Courtesy of Library. (Ms. A5). 
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Fig. i66. Farhad Carrving 
г g on his Shoulders Shirin on her Hors 
Khamseh of Nizamı, 843/1439. Upsala, Royal University Lib <; | 
Photo Courtesy of Library (Ms. Аў). | 








nd Khazvaran. From a dispersed Shah-nameh, New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, No. 20-120-249. 


Fig. 167. Zal battling with Samasas a 





Fig. 170 
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Fig. 168. Portrait of Ajab Singh Nihang by Kehar 
Singh, painted at Kapurthala in 1872, 
Chandigarh Museum. 


Fig. 169. Mehma Shai Sadhu playing sitar at 
Anarkali, Lahore by Kehar Singh, 
Chandigarh Museum. 


Fig. 170. Portrait of a British official by Kehar Singh. 
Chandigarh Museum. 
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Fig. 171. Еа with two female passengers by Kehar Singh, 
Chandigarh Museum. 


Fig. 173. A juggler with a goat and two performing 
monkeys by Kehar Singh, 
Chandigarh Museum. 
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Manufacturer of parandas by Kehar Singh, 
Chandigarh Museum. 


Fig. 172. 





Fig. 175. A flirtation at the well by Kehar Singh, 
Chandigarh Museum. 
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Fig. 174. Women baking chapatis іп a tandoor. 


A coloured sketch by Kehar Singh, 
Chandigarh Museum. 
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Fig. 176. Portrait of a Kuka by Kapur Singh, 


Chandigarh Museum. 


Indira Gandhi National 
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Fig. 178. Caricature of a Nihang by 
Kapur Singh, Chandigarh Museum. 








Fig. 177. А pandit reading his religious text 
by Kapur Singh, Chandigarh Muscum. 





Fig. 179. Portrait of the Banaras Pandit, Anand Gyan, 
with whom Charles Boddam collaborated. 
By a Chapra painter, c. 1803. 





Fig. 181. James Prinse 


P seated with the pandits in the Banar 
College. Lithograph by Sir Charles D’Oyly for the 
Behar Amateur Lithographic Scrapbook, ८. 1828. 


as Sanskrit 


Fig. 182. ‘View of the Ganges from the Gate at 
the top of Punchgunga Ghat.’ Lithograph from 
a sketch by James Prinsep. Plate 1 from Part 
LI of Benares illustrated in а series of 

drawings (London, 1 832). 





Fig. 180, Rama and the boatman. Illustration by a Chapra painter to 
E Boddam's translation of the 4 dhyatma Ramayan. 
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4 | ig. 185. Miniature stupa from Sarnath. 
X эрү fe. Li e m ae z Wash-drawing by Ganesh Lal under the 
Fig. 183. The European and Indian ways of life. Lithograph from a drawing by James Prinsep. supervision of Markham Kittoe, 
Vignette to Part I of Benares illustrated in a series of drawings (London, 1831). . Banaras, c. 1851. 


Fig. 184. Sculpture from Sarnath. Wash-drawing by Pyare 
Lal under the supervision of Markham Kittoe, 
Banaras, c. 1851. 
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Fig. 186. Gupta tiles from 
sarnath. Wash-drawing by 
Mahesh Lal under the super- 
vision of Markham  Kittoe, 
Banaras, 1851. 


Fig. 187. Jangam ascetics. 
Water-colour, perhaps by 
Kamalpati Lal, Banaras, 

८. 1030. 


Fig. 188. Ramanand ascetic. 
Water-colour, perhaps 
by Kamalpati Lal, 
Banaras, c. 1820. 
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Fig. 189. The well built by Maharaja Ishwari Narain 
Singh at Ipsden, Oxfordshire, in 1863. 


Fig. 190. The well at Ipsden as it is today. 
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Figs. 191-92. Kanthas from Bengal. Courtesy: Academv of Fine Arts, Calcutta. 
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Fig. 192. 





Fig. 193. Portrait ofa Queen, Copper, 
7th-8th century, H. 11 cm.; Acc. 4960. 
Fig. 194. Back view of Fig. 193. 





Fig. 196. Back view of Fig. 195. 
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Fig. 195. Devi, Copper, 7th-8th century, 
H. I5 cm.; George P. Bickford Indira Gandhi National 
Collection, Cleveland. Centre far the Arts 





Fig. 197. Tara, Gilt-copper 
with gem inlay, 14th century, 
H. 23 cm.; Acc. 4902. 





Fig. 198. Maiijuvara, Gilt-copper with gem inlay, 
14th century, H. 15 cm. 


Fig. 199. Indra, Gilt-copper, 15th century! _ 
H. 14 cm.; Acc. 4953. = 








Fig. 200. Head of Indra, Uttar Fradesh, зга Fig. 201. Vajrapáni, wood, ca. A.D. 1700, 
centurv, H. 35 cm.; Museum of Fine Arts, H. 46 cm.; Асс, 4800 


Boston, Marshall H. Gould Fund. 59,227. 
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Fig. 202. Frajiiaparamita, Gilt-coppe таг hn 
| ерек араса -copper, A.D. 1645, ig. оса. Tard : ` AT “(Уй a es 
H. 15 cm.; Acc. 4914. 5 Fig. 2c 3. Tara, Gilt-bronze, A.D. 1709, нр 


Н. 30 cm.; Acc. 14921. 


ira Gandhi Mational 


Centre far the Arts 





Fig. 205. Devi, Gilt-bronze, 18th century, 
H. 36 cm.; Acc. 4926. 





Fig. 204. Vasudhārā, Copper, A.D. 1819, H. 15.5 cm. 





Fig. 206. Vatuka Bhairava, Gilt-copper, iBth century, Fig. 207. Head of Bhairava, y^ anal with odlit. 
H.25 cm.; Acc. 20466. H. 25 cm.; Acc. 4803. 


Fig. 206. Buddha and attendant divinities. Astasahasrikg 
Prajüüpáramità Ms. Dated 5th regnal year of Mahipila. 
Cambridge University Library, Add. 1464. 





Fig. 209. Copper-plate Engraving of Dommanapala showing Se a e К mcr ES 
Vishnu and devotee. Sundarban, West Bengal. Dated 1 1010 A.D. § 
Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta. 
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Fig. 210. Outside of two covers of 
showing Jataka scenes. Dated 1446 A.D. Cambridge Univ 


the illustrated Buddhist manuscri 
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Inside of one of the illustrated covers of the Buddhist manuscript of Aülachakratantra from Ara, 


Fig. 211. 
| Bihar. Dated 1446 A.D. Cambridge University Library, Add. 1364. 
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Fig. 212. Gosthalilà Pat. Puri, Orissa. Modern. Asutosh Museum 


of Indian Art, Calcutta. 





Fig.213. Detail from illustration on Kalachakra- 
tantra manuscript. Ara, Bihar. Dated 14461 AD. 
Cambridge Library, see Fig. 210» top. 











Fig. 214. Kalki Avatara. Dasdvatdra playing cards. 
Vishnupur, West Bengal, 19th century. Asutosh 
Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta. 
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Fig. 215. Gajendra-moksha, Manuscript cover, wood, Orissa, 14-15th century A.D. 
Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta. 
r : 
Tm ut 
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Ig. 216. Vishnu Tri vikrama. M n - r А Indira Gandhi National 
8 : Ivikrama. anuscript Cover, wood, Orissa, 1 4th-1 5th century A.D. E “tee Mt tex 


Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta. 
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Fig. 218. 
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Krishna waiting for Radha. Palm leaf Mss of Gita-Govinda, Orissa, Ca. 1500 A.D. 
Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta. 





Fig. 210. 





Fig. 220. Krishna and Rá | 
| h Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta. 


Asutos 


Narada and Ascetics before Vishnu. Wooden Pata, Mayurbhanj(?) Orissa, Ca. 17th century A.D. 
Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta. 


dhà. Palm leaf Mss of Gita-Govinda, Orissa, Ca. 1500 A.D. 


Kalaka and the Saka B. CE halakacharya hatha manuscript. 
Western Indian School, about 1400 A.D. 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 


Fig. 221. 








Fig. 222, An Orissan King (Mukunda Harichandana?) receiving a foreign embassy. Paper mounted on Linen, 
Ranpur, Orissa. Ca. 16th century A.D. Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta. 
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ig. 223. Marching Cavalry. Paper, Nayagarh, Orissa. Ca. 16th century A.D. | А 
Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta. ^ wl 
ndira Gandhi National 
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Fig. 224. Sudarsana receiv] Jasadi है / s. 
E 4 са Qui iving Harsadiita. Palm leat manuscript ol Chitralekhà Kavya, Orissa. 
‘a. 16th century A.D. Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta. Ë 





ara Sabha. Palm leaf manuscript of Chitralekhd Kavya, Orissa. 


Fig. 225. Suitors hurrying to Svayami 
h Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta. 


Ca. 16th century A.D. Asutos 





eaf manuscript of Chitralekhé Kavya, Orissa. 
D. Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta. 


Svayamvara of Chitralekha. Palm | 


Fig. 226. 
Ca. 16th century A. 
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A Prince receiving an Emissary. Palm-leaf manuscript of Chitralekha Advya, Orissa. Ca. 16th century A.D. 


Fig. 2: Е 
Asutosh Museum of Indian Art. Calcutta. 
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Fig. 229. Coronation of Rama. Palm-leaf manuscript. 
17th-18th century A.D. Orissa. Asutosh 
Muscum of Indian Art, Calcutta. 





Fig 228. A scene from Mahabhirata{ ?) showing 
a fighting warrior on a chariot. Paper. Orissa. - 
Ca. 17th century A.D. Asutosh Museum of 
Indian Art, Calcutta. 


Fig. 230. Chaitanya in а irlan- scene 
Wooden Pata. Midnapur, W. B: r6th- 

17th century A.D. Asutosh Museum .— 
of Indian Art, Calcutta... me arı 








Fig. 231. Siva returning home. Wooden Pata. Midnapur, West Bengal 
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Ca. 17th century A.D. Asutosh Museum of Indian Art. Calcutta 
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Fig. 232. М ooden Pata showing King Prataparudra and Chaitanyadeva. Bankura, West Bengal. 
Ca. 17th century A.D. Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta. 
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Fig. 233. j Krishna and Radha in a garden. Wooden Pata. Bankura, West Bengal. 
Ca. 17th century. A.D. Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta. 





o Mathura. Wooden Pata. Bankura, West Bengal. 
D. Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta. 


Fig.234. Departure t 
Ca. 17th century A 





Rasalila Pata. Bankura, West Bengal. Ca. 18th century A.D. 


Fig. 235. | 
Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta. 
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Fig. 236. Coronation of Rama. Wooden Pata. Bankura, West Bengal. Late 18th century. 
Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta. 
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Fig. 237- Copper-plate Grant af Viradharadera 


Vig. 238. Terracotta Rattle showing Kinnar couple. 
Sunga, 2nd century B.C. 





Fig. 239. Two Archers rings 
(reverse of col. Pl. 8): 


(a) Light coloured jade, 
inscription: Shah Salim 
(Late Akbar period). 


(b) Dark coloured jade 
thumb ring, 
inscriptions: Az Jahangir Shah 
Akbar Shah (mid Jahangir period). 





(b) 


ite drinking cup showing tiers of 
in traditional benedic- 
Ulugh Beg Gurgan:. 


Fig. 240. Dark green nephr 
scroll work and Arabic inscription 
tion. Below, in a cartouche : Az 





Two views of Pl. 11. 








Fig. 243. "Dlwo-toned jade handle of a dagger. The darker (lower) portion 

makes the stem while the (upper) lighter portion takes the form of a bunch 

of Iris flowers (one piece stone, ca. 1650 A.D.) Size: 11.00 cm. * 5.08 cm. 
(Acc. No. 3/5741). 


Figs. 244-245. Heart shaped talisman in light colour jade. The engraved 
letters express the traditional benediction, Dated in 1051 Hijra (—1640 
A.D.) Size 3.2 cm. x 3.8 cm. (Acc. No. 3/9132) 








Fig. 246. Light coloured jade clasps of 
a sheath, studded with rubies and 
emeralds, early r(8th century. Size: 
4.7 cm. X 2.7 cm. (Acc. No. 3/5719). 





Fig. 247. Huqgqah 
mouthpiece, inlaid 
with gold wire and 
set with precious 
stones, late 16 or 
early 19th. century 
work. 





Flat-bottomed type of 
Bidri Huqqah, 18th century. 


Figs. 248, 249 and 250. 





Fig. 249 
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55- A Bidri Spittoon. Decoration 
in Mahtābi technique. 





Fig. 254 


A Bidri Spittoon decorated іп Sikargárh pattern. Late 


Fig. 256. 
“Ath century. 











Fig. 258. Pendant studded with 
emerald. Central piece shown in 
(munawwat) relief technique. 
Reverse of Pl. 1 5 


Gold enamelled pendant 

Obverse: Studded with stones, 

Reverse: Enamelled with lotus design, 

Square obverse: studded stones. 

reverse: enamelled in Irish flower design, 16th century, 





Figs. 260 and T Two views of a Kangani (bangle) 
showing the pink and green enamel in lotus 
design, 19th century. 





Fig. 259. Gold enamelled pendant (Pl. 16) 
(a) Obverse: Studded with stones. 
(b) Reverse: Enamelled. 





Fig. 262. The square arm band decorated in 
nauralan design. 
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ed with rubies in India (the Indian workmanship 
re covetously collected by the Indian 


Fig. 264. European pocket watch e ncased in gold and studd 1 rub 
gs, cloth and instruments we 


of 19th century). European ware, painting: AR UNI bou 
- D» oe Size: 5.00 X 3.5 cm, X 3.5 cm. thickness (Acc. No. 3/5715). 


a. 





Fig. 266. Water Jar. 
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Fig. 265. Saligram Stand. : ae 


t м, 


Fig. 267. Box for Betel showing goddesses riding on chariots, 
Western India, late 18th century. 
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Fig. 269. Buddha and Six Monks (M. 111,003). National Museum, New Delhi. 39-1/2" wide. 





Fig. 269. Buddha Head. Detail of Fig. 268. 





Buddha Head. Detail from The First Meeting with the Brahmin 
Relief. Peshawar Museum. 


Fig. 270. 





Fig. 271. Heads of Monks. Detail of Fig. 268 





Fig. 272. 
the Brahmin. Relief. Peshawar Museum. 15-1/2" high. 
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Buddha. Detail from The First Meeting with 





Fig. 273. 
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Fig. 27 The Offering of Grass. Relief. Peshawar 


Museum. 15-5/8" high. 





Feet. Painting Fragment from Miràn (M. 


Fig. 275. 


I11,0036). 
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The Temptation. Relief. Peshawar Musee 


15-1/4" high. 
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Fig. 276. The Gods Entreat the Buddha to Preach. Relief 
g. 27 ; 
Peshawar Museum. 15-5/8” high. 





Buddha. Detail from The Offering of the Four Bowls. 


Fig. 279. š : 
Lahore Museum (1064). 





Fig. 279. Offering of the Four Bowls. Relief. Sikri 5tüpa. 
Lahore Museum. 13” high. 
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Fig. 280. Buddha. Detail from Buddha flanked by 
Kasyapas and Kushan donors. Relief. From 
Shotorak. Kabul Museum. 





Fig. 281. The Buddha with Female М orshippers. Relief 
Dharmarajika Stipa, Taxila. 10-1 4' high. 


Fig. 282. Buddha. Detail. Peshawar Museum. 








Fig. 283. Seated Buddha. Lahore Museum. 


Fig. 284. Seated Buddha. Gilt Bronze. Brundage 
Collection. M. H. De Young Memorial Museum, 
San Francisco. 15-1 /2" high. 
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Fig. 286. Same as Fig. 285, side view. 





37. Fragmentary stone disc with makara (2), Bharat Kala Bhavan. 
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Fig. 


ho 


Same as Fig. 287, side view. 








Fig. 289. Fragmentary stone disc with makara (? 


from Kausambri. 





Fig. 290. Fragmentary stone disc with honevsuckle 
rhizome. from Kausambi. Allahabad Museum. 








Fig. 202. Stone disc with lotus 
decoration, from Murtazigan], 
Patna; Patna Museum. 





Fig. 291. Stone disc from Sirkap, Taxila. 





Fig. 293. Stone disc with Goddess and 
priests, from Murtaziganj, Patna; 
Patna Museum. 


Fig 294. Stone disc with Goddess, Palms, 
birds and animals, auspicious motifs, Bharat 


Kala Bhavan. 








Fig. 296. Disc with Goddess emerging from 
flowers, Mathura Museum. 





Fig. 205. 





Fig. 298. Lotus medallion on the Bharhut railing, Indian Museum. 








Fig. 300. Stone plaque with Goddess 
and consort. from Kausamhi, 
Allahabad Museum. 





Fig. 299. Lotus medallion with circumambulating elephants from 
| Bharhut, Indian Museum. 


Fig. 302. Visnu, Cave 6, Udavgiri, M.P., dated A.D. 401-402. 
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Fig. 301. Metal figurines 
from Kausambi, 
Allahabad Museum. 





Fig. 303. CANDAROSANA IN YAB-YUM, gilt bro 
Louise G. Bach Memorial Fun 





nze, Nepal, 17th century, H. 61*. 
d. 0-770. 
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Fig 304. Detail of central figure. 
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Fig. 305. Detail of male attending figure. 
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Fig. 306. Detail of female attending figure. 
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Fig. 109. Folio тда of Raja- ®. | 
praíniya Sutra: Natyavidhi 
shown by Suryabhadeva 
before Mahàvira. : 
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Fig. 310. Folio 46b of Rdja- 
prasniya Sütra: King Paesi 
visiting Mahavira. 
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Fig. 207. First page of the 
illustrated Rajaprafniya 
Siitra, Folio 1b. 


Fig. 308. Folio 26b of 
Rajaprasniya Sütra. 
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Fig. 311. Folio 61b of Rajaprasniya Sūtra: Tirthankaras (or Siddhas) on Siddha-sila. 
Size of picture: 9.7 >x 10 cms. | 
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Fig. 312. Folio 62a (the last page of the text) of Rajaprasniya Sütra: Jaina Acarya giving sermons to 
disciples. Size of picture: 7.4 < 11 cms. 





Fig. 313. Folio 20a of Matar Samgrahani Sütra. 
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Folio 4a of Ratirahasya, Collection: Muni Sri Punvavijay ji 
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Folio 4b of Ratirahasya, Collection: Muni Sri Punyavijay ji 
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Fig. 318. Nāchnā Kuthara. Interior, showing lingam. 
AAA 11914. 





Fig. 317. Nàchnà Kutharà. Temple on South Hill. General view from the 
southeast. Photo: Asian Art Archives of the University of Michigan 
(herein referred to as AAA) 11913. 
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Nachna Kuthará. South Doorway. ААА 11897. 


Fig. 319. 
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Fig. 320. Nãchnã Kuthara. South Doorway. Varáha at upper left. 
Courtesy American Academy of Benares. 


Fig. 321. Nachna Kuthara. 
Narasimha at upper right. 
Courtesy American 
Academy of Benares. 
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Nāchnā Kuthara. East Doorway. AAA 11893. 
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Fig. 326. 





Fig. 327. Nachna Kuthara. North Doorway. Inner Face, showing inset jamb 
fragment above. AAA 11911. 


1" ott > АК д. W ' 
Fig. 328. _Nachna Kuthara. West Doorway. Left jamb 
(Jina left is of later date) AAA 11902. 





Fig. 330. Nachna Kuthara. West 
Doorway. Right jamb fallen near 
doorway; lintel nearby. 


AAA II 01 2. 





Fig. 329. Nàchnà Kuthara. West Doorway. Lett 
jamb. Detail of Jumnà. AAA 901, 


Fig, 331. Nàchnà Kuthara. West Doorway. Fallen 


lintel. Left end. AAA 11908. 
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(showing Siirya) and right portion. AAA 11005. 





Fig. 334... Nachna Kuthara. Rupni Temple; interior 
showing old doorway. AAA 11919. 
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Deogarh. So-called “Gupta temple. 


Doorway. ААА 12040. 
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Fig. 341. 
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Fig. 344. 





Fig. 346. Detail of fig. 345. 





Fig. 347. Matrkas. 
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Fig, 353. The Chinese Princess and the King of Baghdad. 
Inscribed : Bishndas. Anwar-i-Suhdili, British Museum, 
London, Or. Add. 18579, folio 320a. Source: J. V. 5. 
Wilkinson. The Lights of Canopus, 1929. 


Fig. 352. Babar supervising 





Fig. 351. Portrait of Bishndàs by Daulat. Inscribed: “Picture of Bishndas, 
nephew of painter N ánhà." Detail from the hashiya of a folio of 
the Muragqa-i- Gulshan, Gulistan Palace Library, Tehran. 
"Source; Y. Godard, Athar-e- Iran, 1939. 


the works in the Garden of Fidelity. Source: 


L. Binyon and T. W. Arnold, Court Painters of the Grand Moguls, 1921. 
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Fig. 354. The Wandering Prince and Village Women at the 
Well. Attributed to Bishndas. Raj Aunwar, The Chester Beatty 
Library, Dublin, MS. No. 37 (Indian) folio 69b. 


Fig. 355. The Old Priest Before the Princess in Court. 
Attributed to Bishndas. Ráj Kunwar, The Chester Beatty 
Library, Dublin, MS. No. 37 (Indian) folio oe 1 
qu 
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Fig. 357. Khusrau and Shirin. Signed: Mirak. Ahamsa-i- 
Vizdami, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, MS. No 


J& Y8. Source: F. R. Martin The Miniature Paintings and 
Painters of Persia, India and Turkey, London, 1912. 





Fig. 456. The Poet's Visit to the Temple ol Somnath. Attributed to 
Bishndas. Bástán of Sa'di, Collection of Philip Hofer, € ambridg« 
Mass. Source: S. C. Welch, Art of Mughal India, 1903. 
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Fig. 358. Portrait of Raja Süraj Singh. Inscribed: “Work ol 
Bishndas, etc." (Vide Text) in Jahangir’s hand-writing. 
"Berlin Album", Staatsbibliothek, Tübingen, 

W. Germany, folio 22b. 


Fig. 359. Shah 'Abbàs offering a cup of wine to Khan ‘Alam. 

Inscribed: “Work of Bishndas’’. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Source: A. K. Coomaraswamy, Catalogue of the Indian € ;ollecluon 
in the Museum of Fine Arts Boston, Vol. VI, Boston, 1930. 


Fig. 360. Shah ‘Abbas standing with a long gun, a work ot 
Bishndàs, Source: Y. Godard, Athar-e-Iran, 1937- 
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og १८ # nd नि 1D , r £ NW. Fig. 362. Portrait of Khodibanda Mirza. Inscribed: 
DID vr A Nr, JU. “Picture of Khodibanda Mirza, father of my brother 
IL... i VA uso е3. Shah 'Abbšs. Work of Bishndas’’ іп Jahangir’s hand- 
writing. Nasir-ud-din Album. Gulistan Palace Library, 

6 Tehran, Source: Y. Godard, Athàr-e-Irán, 1937. 
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Fig. 361. Jahangir & Shah 'Abbàs seated on a 
Throne. Attributed to Bishndas. Freer Gallery of 
Arts, Washington, D.C., No. 42. 16. Source: 

R. Ettinghausen, Paintings of the Sultans and 
Emperors of India in American Collections, 

New Delhi, 1961. 


Fig. 363. Portraits of Rao Bharah and Jassa Jam. 
Inscribed: “Work of Bishndàs". Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London, No. IM 124 a-1921. 

Source: S. C. Welch. Art of Mughal India, 
New York, 1963. 
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Fig. 366. A winged and galloping beast, detail from an I 
Han Dynasty woven polychrome silk textile (Courtesy: Nationa 
i Museum, New Delhi). 





Fig. 364. (and Pl. 19). A striding tiger, detail 
from an inscribed Han Dynasty woven poly- 
chrome silk textile (Courtesy: National 
Museum, New Delhi). 


Fig. 365. А stylized animal, detail of a bracket from 
the Kushana period, 2nd to ard century A.D. 
( Courtesy: Archaeological Museum, Mathura). 








Fig. 367. A striding panther, looking backwards, a terracotta figure from Six 
Dynasties, North Wei, China (Courtesy: C. T. Loo and Co., Paris). 


Fig. 368. A striding tiger or panther, detail from a railing, 
Bodh Gaya (Courtesy: Archaeological Survey of India). 





Fig. 369. An inscribed Han Dynasty woven poly- 

chrome silk fragment with various fantastic animals 
а including an upright griffin on the right 
(Courtesy: National Museum, New Delhi). 





Fig. 370. A Gandhara stone toilet-tray showing crouching griffins 
| (Courtesy: National Museum, New Delhi 








Fig. 371. Detail of coping stone, showing a procession of fantastic and realistic animals, including griffin 
(Courtesy: Archaeological Survey of India). 


Fig. 373. A galloping winged horse, detail from a railin 


Bodh Gaya (Courtesy: Archaeological Survey of aa. 
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i, showing two couchant winged stags, back 


Gateway, Sanch 
Archaeological Survey of India). 


Fig. 372. Detail from northern 
d lion (Courtesy: 


to back, and a winge 


Fig. 376. (also Pl. 20). An inscribed polychrome 
woven silk from Han Dynasty, ornamented with 
a vertical row of flying geese (Courtesy: 

National Museum, New Delhi). ` 





Fig. 374. A Gandhara stone toilet-tray showing Kec and 
horned animals (Courtesy: National Museum, New Delhi). 
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Fig. 375. Detail from the a bacus of the Asokan Lion 
capital, Sanchi, decorated with two affronting geese 
(Courtesy: Archaeological Survey of India). 
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Fig. 377 (also Pl Detail from a Han Dynasty woven 


olvchrome silk fragment, showing a regardant bird 
(Courtesy: National Museum, New Delhi 






d в "P k т iti I.P. (Courtesy: 1 Папа ba № SC Ya 
Fig. 378. А stone sculpture of a duck with head turned back, from Bhita, U.P. (Courtesy Allahabad Museum 
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g. 380. “At the temple door" 
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Fig. 379. 








aB1. “At the temple door" (С), Са. 1915. Black ink (second version in ink). 
Collection: Smt. Uma Devi, Calcutta. 





Rabindra Bharati Society, Calcutta, 
| stage decor. This study is also 
ist's later work. 


. Ca. 1920. Black ink. Collection : 
"the artist's interest п 


nderstand the art 


“Scenographic Sketch 1 
This is the only record ol 
important to u 





Fig. 383. Untitled Cubistic Paintings, Ca. 1922, Black ink. 
P Collection: Kasturbhai Lalbhai, Ahmedabad. 





Fig. 384. "Satbhai Champa” Ca. 1924. Water colour. 
Collection: Rabindra Bharati Society, Calcutta. 
(Another version in Academy of Fine Arts, 
Calcutta is dated 1924). 








Fig. 385. “Alladin” or “Dreamland’’), Ca. 1924. Black ink. Collection: 
Academy of Fine Arts, Calcutta, (According to an inscription on the 
verso it was presented by the artist to L. Elmhirst in 1924). 


Fig. 386. “Flight of the soul", Ca 1925-1930, Black ink. 
Collection: Rabindra Bharati Society, Calcutta. 
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. Portrait of Khitindranath in Pastel 
by Abanindranath Tagore. 


Fig. 388. Birth of Ganga. 





ELS 


Fig. 389. Vishnu Priyà (5463). 
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Fig. 390. Radha embracing Tamala Tree (619). for 


Fig. 391. Krishna plaving flute and Radha listening (6847 





Fig. 393. Vasudeva Sarvabhouma nursing Shri Chaitanya (5465) 
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Fig. 206, Back of Fig. 395. 





Fig. 395. Caturv msati-pata 


Fig. 397. Paficha-tirthi bronze of Padmaprabha. 
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Back of Fig. 397 
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Fig. 399. Tirthankara sitting in Padmisana. Fig: 400 


* 


Back of Fig. 399. 


Fig. 401. Tirthañkara Mahavira 








The ruined temple of Jagannath at Jasrota 
known as Thakurdwara. 


Fig. 403. 
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agar nat 


A painting showing Arti at the J 


Fig. 402. 





1akurdwara at Jasrota. 


Trio of Jagannath idols in the TI 


Fig. 404. 
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Fig. 408. Cover I, scene on the left. 





Fig. 409. Cover I, central scene. 


Fig. 410. Cover I, scene on the right. AL 








Fig. 411. Cover II, left hand scene; Vessántara Jataka. 
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Fig. 413. Cover II, right hand scene, No. 


142, Sigala Jataka. Indira Gandhi National 


Centre for the Arts 





Bust, female divinity, Kancipuram, Fig. 415. Apsaras(?), Kodumbálür, Célanadu 
style, early Irrukuvel, c. early qth century; 


probably from Aivarkovil, now in site 
Museum, Kodumbalir. 


Fig. 414. 


Tondainadu style, Pallava, c. Sth century. 
(Y. G. Doraiswamy Collection) 


Fig. 416. А female devotee, Camundaraya-basdi, Fig. 417. One other female devotee, Camund aràya-basdi, 
Sravana Belgol. 


Sravana Belgol, Gangavadi style, 983. 
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Fig. 418. Superstructure of the vimana, Dharmardja ratha, Mahabalipuram, Tondainàdu style, 
Early Pallava, c. mid 7th century. 
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Fig. 419. Detail, Superstructure, 
vimana of the Vetuvan-kóvil, Kal- 
ugmalai, Panavinadu style 
‘early phase), c. 800, 








Grtasthanésvara temple, 
e, Muttaraiyar, c. mid gth century. 


Fig. 420. Siva Candrasekhara(?), vimana, west niche, 
lilaisthànam, Colanadu styl 


_ vimana, north niche, 
laisthànam. 





Fig. 421. Siva Candrasekhara(?) 
Grtasthanesvara temple, 11 


Fig. 423. Durga, ardhamandapa, north ' тапа, Vedapurisvara 


теппе, Ll iruvedikudi 
l 


-Eg 





end PR, ee АР, 


Fig. 422. Ardhanariivara, west niche, vimana. Vedapurisvara 
temple, Tiruvedikudi, Colanadu style, Cola idiom, period 
of Vijayalava. (before 864). 





Fig. 425. Siva (Bhiksatana:), north niche, 
vimîna. Tirucchaturai. 
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Fig. 424. SIVA BhiksAtana ?), west niche, i 
UDdavanesvara te mple, l'irucchatturai, Cólanádu 


[| 
stvle Cola, pe riod ol Aditva I, c. 881. 





Fig. 426. Apsaras, vimana, south wall Nages$varasvami tt mple, Kumbakonam 
Colanadu style, Cola, с. 885. Copyright and courtesy: 
Archaeological Survey of India. 


Fig. 427. Brahmi, vimana, Sadayarkovil, Tirucche nampundi, Colanadu style, 
Cola, period of Aditya I O 


Ardhanarisvara, Mahadeva temple, Tiruppunturutti, West Wall, 
vimana Cólanàdu style, Cola, c. 862. 
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One other Visnu image, 
temple, Tirumayam, same date 


431. 


Fig. 
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, €. 7th decade 


a temple, Tirumayam, 
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aragunavarman II 


girisvar 
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style, period probably of V. 
of the oth century. 


Visnu, Satya 


1g. 430. 
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Fig. 432. Profile, Tripurasundari, Kodumbalir (now in the Government 
Museum, Madras), Colanadu style ( Konàdu), Irrukuvel, с. 880, 


Ba permission. (sovernment Museum, Madras 


Fig. 433. Head of Siva (Candrasekhara:), 


K 


Sodumbaãlûr. Colanàdu style, Irrukuvel, с. 880, 


(Site Museum, Kodumbàlür 


Fig. 435. Head of Jina Parsvanatha, ruined Jain temple, 

i Aim ы vis -2 ' " Ka - А, k š j- od i" 
Chettipatti, Colanadu style (Konadu), Irrukuv« |. с. 060: 
Copyright and courtesy, Archaeological Survey ol India. 


Fig. 434. Purandara, srivakostha, west, vimana, Tirubhütisvara 
temple, Muvarkovil, Kodumbalür, Colanadu style, (Konadu) 
Irrukuvel, c. 880. 





Fig. 436.  Visnu, grivakostha, superstructure, vimana, 
Colisvara temple, Kilaivür, Colanàdu style, 
Palluvettaraiyar, c. 884. 
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nmana, Brahm 


Fig. 438. 


1 м, | 181 rr + ) x Fi T1131 
Fi g. Brahma, north wall, simana, Naltunai-Isvara temple. Puñjai, 
a. С). # па a v | E i; | - | 
t Colanadu style, Cola, probably the period of Aditya II, 
t * Li = = 3 be ы à 
Ç c. mid roth centurv. 
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Fig. 440. Ardhanàrisvara. ardhamandapa, Vrddhagirisvara 
temple, Vrddhacalam. Сб lanàdu style, Cala, Sembiyan 
Mahadevi phase, C. 981. 





A warrior, uimana-niche, Kampahares- 
mple, Tribhuvanam, Colanàdu style, 
Late Cola phase, c. late 12th or 

early 13th century. 


Fig. 442 
vara LC 








Fig 


. 441. A 
Colanà: 


female cauri-bearer, rangamandapa, Airavatesvara temple, Darasuram, 
lu style, Middle Cola phase, period of Rajaraja П, с. 1 146-1173. 





Fig 443: Rsi, ilti ie Fig. 444. Siva Candesanugrahamirti, viména, Brhadesvara temple, Gangai- 
Gangaikondacolapuram, Colanadu, kondacolapuram, Colanàdu style (Middle Cola Phase), с. 1025. 
style, Cola (Middle Phase), c. 1025. r | 


| b Fig. 446. Rsi, south wall, vimdna, Adhipurisvara temple 
Fig. 445. Rsis, south wall, Airavatésvara temple, Tiruvorriyür, Colanadu style, Middle Cola phase, 


Dirisuram. period of Rajendra Cola, c. 1011-1045. 
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emple in Paficanandisvara temple, Tiruvaiyaru, Colanadu style, Middle 


Daksinàmürti, vimana, south wall, Uttara-Kailasa temple in чч aN ak 
Cola phase, period of Rajaraja I, с. 1009 (or 1000). 


Fig. 448. Warriors, malika stairway, Airavatesvara temple, Colanadu style (Middle Cola phase) 
| | period of Rajaraja II, c. 1146-73. 





Fig. 449 





Figs. 449, 450, and 451. Panels, заарада of the 


vedikd moulding, vimdna-walls, Naltunai-Iévara 
temple, Colanadu style, ( 


(Early Cola Phase), 
c. mid roth century, 


Fig. 450 
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Fig. 4 Conversion of Nanda, Bharat Kala Bhavan. 
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Fig. 466. Lokanatha, Kashmir, 
8th century A.D., Prince of 
Wales Museum, Bombay. 


Fig. 464. Dampati, Kashmir, Sth century 
A.D. (Found at Khotan) Courtesy: British 
Museum. London. 





8th century A.D., Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay. 


Fig. 465. Buddha, Kashmir, 


х КЕ CX. 





Fig. 467. Buddha, Kashmir, 8th century A.D. 
Courtesy: Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 





Fig. 470. Bodhisattva, Kashmir, 8th century A.D., 
Courtesy: British Museum, London. 





Fig. 468. Walking Bud- 
dha, Kashmir, 8th cen. 
A.D. Courtesy: Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. 
Cieveland. 
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Fig. 469. Buddha's descent at 
Sankisa, Kashmir, 8th century 
A.D., Courtesy: Cleveland i 
Museum of Art, Cleveland. Fig. 471. Indra’s visit to the Indrasala Cave. 
? Courtesy: Gopi Krishna Kanoria, Patna. 








Fig. 473. Detail of Fig. 471. 





Fig. 474. Wooden peristyle of Fig. 471. 
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Fig. 475. Ката showing a cosmological view of the Universe, Fig. 476. A Tantric representation of the cosmology. 
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Fig. 478. Ganesa, dancing. 


Fig. 479. Brahma, Siva, Daksha-Prajapati and other 
deities praying to Vishnu. 


Fig. 480. Siva dancing in accompaniment with his 
family-members and attendants. 


Fig. 481. Harihar (combination of Vishnu and Siva). 
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Fig. 482. 





Paüicha-mukha Siva on white crocodile. 





Fig. 484. Celestial Union of Prakriti and Purusha (Yab-yom). 
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Tantric form of a nuclear deity travelling on a dragon. 


Indira Gandhi National 


Centre far the Arts 





Fig. 485. Image of a Tantric deity. 





Fig. 486. Complex of Athletes. 





r with a monkey’s head. 


Fig. 487. Burraq: A tige 





Fig. 488. Burraq: A tiger with a 
damsel's head, and tiger-head paws. 


Fig. 489. Burraq: Animals and a man com- 
posed in an elephant form. 





Fig. 490. 


Animals composed in a horse form. 
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Fig. 405. Samavasarana of Mahavira, Cloth Painting. Western Indian School. Dated 
Samvat 1421/1364 A.D., Prince of Wales Museum, Bombav. No. 68.4 
Mts. 47.2 X 44.5 cm. 
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Fig. 496. Detail. Samavasarana of Mahavira. 


Fig. 407 Detail. Satrufijaya. aon Gandhi National 
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Fig. 498. Detail. Girnar. 
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Fig. 500. Detail. Sammeta Sikhara. 
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Fig. 499. 


Fig. 501. 





Detail. Ashtapada. 





Detail. Jain Chovisi. 





Fig. 502. Detail. Twenty Jinas in penance. 





Fig. 503. Detail. Dancing and Music. 





Fig. 504. Detail. Panel of navagrahas. 
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Figs. 505, 506. Female Deity. Bronze, 
Nepal, 13th-14th century A.D. Prince 
of Wales Museum, Bombay. 


Fig. 506 











Back view of Fig. 505. 
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Fig. 509. 


di Temple, 


Athole. Late 6th century A.D. Photo 
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courtesy: B. V. Shetti, Bombay. 
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Fig. 510. Cornucopia. Bronze. Nalanda. 


gth-roth century A.D. Archacological 
Museum, Nalanda. Photo 
courtesy: Archacological 
Survey of India. 





Fig. 511. A female carrying cornu- 

copia. Limestone. Amaravati. 2nd 

century A.D. Government Museum, 
Madras. After Sivaramamurti. 





Fig. 512. A male holding cornucopia. 
Limestone. Nagarjunakonda. 3rd 
century A.D. After G. Combaz. 
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Fig. 514. Mithuna couple. Sandstone, 
Kontigudi at Aihole. Early Western 
Chàlukva. Late 6th centurv A.D. 





Fig. 513. Mahadeva. Trap rock. Parel, Bombay. Kalachuri. 
Farly 6th century A.D. 





Fig. 515. Mithuna Couple. 
Sandstone. Cave Ш, 
Badami. Early Western 
Chalukya. Dated 578 A.D. 
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An illustration from the Darab -.Nama 
OR 4615). Ca. 1580. Folio 32B. 
Courtesy: British Museum. 


Fig. 517 


510. 


An illustration from the Darab-.Vama 
Ca. 1580 folio 32A by Farrukh Khurd 
Courtesv: British Museum 


OR. 4615). 








Fig. 519. Taimur Camps near Damishq. Folio 99A, from 
the 7awarikh-e- Khandan-e- T aimuria, by Farrukh, 
Kalan and Surjan. Ca. 1585 Collection: 
Khudabaksh Public Library, Patna. 
Courtesy: Pramod Chandra. 


Fig 51 ü 
Nama, by 





RIA A Super natural woman and Ind 
Mukund and Farrukh Chela. Ca. | 
Source: T.H. Hendley, Memoriats о) 


Jaipur. 


vol. IV. Razm-.Nama, London 1 
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Fig. 520. Taimur crosses the Euphratides. Folio 101A 
from the 7awarikh-e- A handan-e- Т aimuria, by Farrukh 
Chela and Surjan. Ca. 1585, Khudabaksh Public 
Library, Patna. Courtesy: Pramod Chandra. 
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Fig. 521. Khalil Sultan attacks Mandali, Folio mee from the 
Tawarikh-e-Khandan-e-Taimuria, by Farrukh Chela 
and Narayan. Ca. 1585 Khudabaksh 
Public Library, Patna. 
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Fig. 523. А prince captures a fort. Ga. 1590. 
Courtesy: Edwin Binney 3rd. 
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Fig. 522. Akbar receives news of birth of Murad: an illustration 
from the Akbar- Nama, Ca. 1590. Folio 81 by Farrukh Chela 
and Basawan. Courtesy: Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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g. 524. Babar with his sister: an illustration from the Babar- 
Nama (OR 3714), Са. 1595. Folio 13B by Farrukh chela. 
Courtesy: British Museum. 
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Fig. 52 An illustration from the Babar-.Nama (OR 37 14) | ۹ à i dre . CY 
525 Ca 1595 Folio 2 by Jamshed chela A A AP. PDE 
Courtesy: British Museum 
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Fig. 526. An illustration from the Babar- Nama (( )1२ 3714) 
Ca. 1595. Folio 250B by Khizr chela. E 
Courtesy: British Museum. 
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Fig. 527. Balarama attacks Jarasandh's army, a scene from the 
Razm-Nama Ca. 1590, City Palace Museum, Jaipur. 
Source: T. Н. Hendley, Memorials of Feypore 
Exhibition, Vol. IV, Razm-Nama, 
London 1883. Pl. CXXXVII. 
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Fig. 529. Laila and Majnu swoon. Folio 123A by 
Farrukh chela. 





Fig. 530. The Russian Champion and Iskandar's elephant. 
Folio 273A by Farrukh chela. 
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Fig. 531. Groom scrubbing his horse. Folio 281A 
by Ganga Singh chela 





Fig. 528. Folio 65A, Colouring by Farrukh chela and 
| faces by Dhanraj. 


Figs. 528-31. Illustrations from Khamsa-e-Nizamt, 
(OR 12208), c. 1595. Courtesy: British Museum. 
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D. Folio 17 by Farrukh chela. Courtesy: 


Besiegers of a fort, an illustration from the Babar-. 
National Museum, 


a. 1599 A. 


2 
G 





Fig. 532. 
MS 


y Amir Najimuddin Hasan Delhi, 
No. 10,624, Folio 80: Courtesy: Walter's 


Art Gallery, Baltimore (U.S.A.) 
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Fig. 533. Dance and feast scene: an illustration from the 
Khamsa-e- 
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Fig. 534. Akbar entangled 
at the elephant Lakhna's 
neck: an illustration from 
the Akbar- Мата. Са. 1604. 
Folio 32B by Farrukh. 
Faces bv Manohar and 
Anant. Courtesy: 
Chester Beatty Library. 





Fig. 535. Same as above (other half of the double 
page illustration) Folio 33A by Farrukh 
chela and Mukund. 
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Fig. 537. Detail of Fig. 536. 


Fig. 536. Akbar's troops enter a fort: an illustration 
from the Akbar- Nama (OR. 12988), Ca. 1604. =! 
Folio 65A by Farrukh chela. N 
Courtesy: British Museum. ira Gendt 
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Fig. 554 





Fig. 559 
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Fig. 576 








Fig. 580 
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Fig. 582 
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Fig. 586. Folios from Adipurdna. 
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Fig. 594. The Crucifixion, Bharat Kala Bhavarfsntre for the Arts 
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Krishna and Balaráma driving in the chariot, early Rajasthani, са. 1575, Bharat Kala Bhavan 


SPACE DONATED BY WALCHAND GROUP OF INDUSTRIES 


With Best Compliments 
{тот 


M/s.-KIRLOSKAR CUMMINS LIMITED 


KOTHRUD, POONA-4 





v Manufacturers of —— 
WORLD FAMOUS DEPENDABLE 
` CUMMINS DIESEL ENGINES 
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Marriage Procession of Neminath. A page from the Devasino Pado Kalpasütra Manuscript. Mid. 15th century A.D. 


Have you seen all the wonders of the world? 
if not, 
Come to ‘SUNDARAM’ for 


PAINTINGS, BRONZES, STONES, COINS. 
TEXTILES, CUTGLASSES, PORCELAINS, 
TERRACOTTAS. DOOR HANDLES. 
HANDICRAFTS and many other objects d'art 


can be acquired 
[тот 





Works of Art: Works of Art & Handierafts: 
3A, Camac Street, E-12, South Extension Market 2 
Calcutta-16. Ring Road, New Delhi-49 
Phone No. 44-7953 Phone No. 622096 

Sunday Closed 


Sunday Closed 


— nurka... . oe! ЕГЕ н — 


——— n... u ~+ = 


PARI ATMARAM MANEKLAL 


Gram: 
“PRAMUKH” 
Telex: 
012-318 


COTTON COMMISSION AGENT 


MANEK CHOWK, AHMEDABAD-1. 
Phone: 
Office: 51248 


66727 
Resi: | 66654 
66750 


Branches : 
BROACH, SURAT, UJJAIN, BOMBAY 
MANAVADAR, DHRANGADHRA 
SURENDRANAGAR, BOTAD. 


Concerns :‏ چ 

. Shree Manavadar Cotton Pressing Factory, Manavadar 
M/s. N. Jayantilal, 3A, Dev Ashish, Bombay-26 
Shri Ama & Co., Shahibaug, Ahmedabad-3 

Shri Maneklal & Sons, *Ama Park", Ahmedabad-3 














With Best Compliments from 
MAFATLAL GROUP OF MILLS 


Yugala Chhavi 
(Radha and Krishna) 
Guler-Kangra, ca. 1780 
Bharat Kala Bhavan 


Phone: 22-4644 
(6 Lines) 


With the Best Compliments of : 
JATIA INDUSTRIES PRIVATE LTD. 


REFORM FLOUR MILLS PRIVATE LIMITED 
THE INDIAN CARDBOARD INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
JATIA COTTON MILLS LIMITED 
EASTEND PAPER INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


18, МЕТАЛ! SUBHAS ROAD 
CALCUTTA-I. 


Gram: 


Jatiamill, Calcutta. 


CALCUTTA LANDING & SHIPPING CO., LIMITED 


4, FAIRLIE PLACE, CALCUTTA-I. 
Phone : 22-2561 





x JATIA GROUP OF INDUSTRIES | GROUP OF INDUSTRIES | 
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Rama and Lakshmana at the Pampa lake, a scene from the Ramayana, Mandi (Pahari), from the Shangri 
Rāmāyaņa set. ca. 1760. Bharat Kala Bhavan. 


"WE HAVE AN EYE FOR SHIPOWNING AND OPERATIONS" 


THE GREAT EASTERN SHIPPING CO., LTD. 


60, MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, 
BOMBAY 1. 


Cable Address: "GREATSHIP"', Bombay. 


Telephone No. 258961 Telex Nos. 2217 • 2719 • 2824 


Contact 


BLACKER & COMPANY PRIVATE LIMITED 


18, STRAND ROAD, CALCUTTA-1. 


FOR MOVING CARGO BY AIR AND SEA 





5» 
Delhi Office: Head Office: 
R. 676, NEW RAJINDER NAGAR, 18, STRAND ROAD, 
NEW DELHI-60. | ` CALCUTTA-1. 
Telex: 031-7282 A/B BLACKER Telex: 021-1091 A/B BLACKER 
Phone: 58-2759 Phone: 22-7425, 7426, 22-1155 


Grams: TLX-7282 BLACKCHART, NEW DELHI Grams: “FREIGHT” CALCUTTA 
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Bundi, ca. 1700 
Indian Arts Palace 
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With Compliments of 


Shri S. C. Backliwal 


Shri S. S. Backliwal 


PALACE 


AND JEWELLERY) 
New Delhi—lnd 


s 


INDIAN АНТ 


(HOUSE OF INDIAN ART 
19-E, Connaught Place, 


With Best Compliments from 


С. DAS (Jute & Gunny) LIMITED 


8, INDIA EXCHANGE PLACE : : CALCUTTA-1 


Jute Brokers and Dealers 


Phone : 22-5176-79 (4 Lines) Telegram: GIRIARUN 
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Shah Jahan’s Court, Mughal, ca. 1675. Bharat Kala Bhavan. Courtesy: Lalit Kala Akademi. 


With Best Compliments from 
THE LAXMI VISHNU COTTON MILLS LTD. 











Resourceful 
W'oolcombers serve 
the world | 











Woolcombers are the largest commis- 
sion combing plant in India, with a 
combing capacity of over 13 million 
pounds per annum. 

They offer the most complete range 
of services under one roof. 
Woolcombers of India Ltd. are in 
collaboration with Woolcombers 
Bradford, and by pooling their technical 


WOOLCOMBERS OF INDIA LTD 


Managing Agents : 


and ben keep India’s 
wool trade satisfied 


resources they can solve almost any 
combing problem their clients encoun- 
ter. Every stage, beginning with sorting, 
is supervised by Bradford trained 
specialists who employ the very latest 
techniques. 

Woolcombers have an up-to-date 
laboratory used at every point of 
operation for strict quality control. 


चुक 





DUNCAN BROS. & CO., LTD. 31, Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta 1. 


b*2A89 





Ragini Todi from a Rāgamālā series, early Rajasthani, ca. 1600. 
Bharat Kala Bhavan 


With Best Compliments from 


THE JUBILEE MILLS LIMITED 
BOMBAY 


Leading Processors of 
POWER-LOOM CLOTH, SILK 
(Bleaching, Printing, Mercerising and Calendering) 


Regd. Office: Mills: 
“NIRMAL’’, 18th Floor, Gram: Tokersey Jivraj Road, 
241-242 Backbay Reclm., “JUBILANT” Sewree, 

Nariman Point, Bombay-1. Bombay Bombay-15. 


Phone: 294475 Phone: 442442/43 


IBO WMO 








Dagger hilt showing a parrot, light coloured jade, Mughal, 
18th century, Bharat Kala Bhavan 


The above space is contributed by Batliboi & Co. Pvt. Ltd. 
batliboi at the wheel of Industry since 1892. Today, engaged in 


three major fields of activity—manufacturing, marketing & export. 


kwa 


. . Bridging 
the gap- 





tween India 
and the rest of the world 


Scindia Ships carry all types of Cargo 
to any of the wor id s major ports— 
swiftly, securely and economically. 


OVERSEAS SERVICES . 
India-Pakistan-U.K.- Continent 
India-Poland , 

India-West Asia (Gulf) 

India. Pacific (Via East) 

a- Wa a 19, G 
India-U.S.A. (Atlantic & Gulf Ports) 
India-Great Lakes-Eastern Canada 
India- Caribbean a | 
India- Adriatic- Eastern Mediterranean 
India-U.A.R. 

India-Red Sea ` 
COASTAL SERVICES 
India-Pakistan-Burma- Ceylon 


THE SC чо. STEAM 
NAVIGATION CO.,LTD. 
E — 1 ए wae Ren Mesrine Marg, 
ESTD-1919 Telephone: 268161 (12 lines) Telex: 2205 


Central Bank Building, 33, Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta-1 
Telephone: 225842 (8 lines) Telex: 305 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL PORTS OF THE WORLD 


SISTA'S SSN 379 





Quiet. nights. Soft stars. The mystery of the Jungle. The tingling excitement of the neon-lit 
city. The warm glow of the sun. The blush of a new-born rose. Carnival fun. Soul. Wild 
nights and. discotheques. Splendidly formal occasions. Swinging times. This is COREENA'S 
world— wild and wonderful. Fabrics with a difference. Fabrics for fashion Fabri tae fes. 
Wild, vivid colours, gentle pastels, scintillating and subtle stripes, bold breath-taking patterns. 
Fabrics for Him and Her. Fabrics for everyone. COREENA'S is a different world. Shirtings, 
suilings, saree and blouse materials in Tery/Cottons, plain cottons, fine weave cottons and voiles. 


WELCOME TO COREENA'S WILD WONDERFUL WORLD OF 
NEW FABRICS | 











C 


COREERA 
FABRICS 
COORLA 


SPG. & WVG. CO., LTD. 


NIRMAL , 18th FLOOR, 241-242, BACKBAY 
RECLAMATION, NARIMAN POINT, BOMBAY -1 
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Un TIL the advent of John Gray 
upon the scene in 1829, the main 
lines of business of the old-estab- 
lished firm of Burn & Company 
were house-building and cabinet- 
making. Gray put the affairs of the 
young company on a firm founda- 
tion and expanded its activities 
into the new fields of civil and 
mechanical engineering, iron 
founding and contracting. 
Recognised as India’s first railway 
contractor, Gray laid between the 
years 1851 and 1859 one hundred 
miles of permanent way for the 
East Indian Railway Company 
stretching over two provinces. 
Gray’s pioneering railway work 
reflected great credit on the Firm 
and earned the Company good 
profits which went into the pur- 
chase of some land at Howrah on 
which a foundry and workshops 
—the nuclei of the present Howrah 
Ironworks of Burn & Co, Ltd.— 
were erected, 
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Featured above is the “EXPRESS”, Eastern 


Railway's first passenger locomotive 


As a constituent of the Martin 
Burn Organisation, Burn & Co. 
Ltd., Howrah, have, among other 
things, specialised in railway 
engineering and the large-scale 
building of rolling stock for the 
Indian Railways. Since 1904, the 
Company has produced more than 
70,000 four-wheeler units of more 
than 100 types, and over 1,15,000 
sets of crossings and switches for 
India's fast expanding transport 
system, In addition, from their 
Structural Shops have come many 
thousands of tons of fabricated 
steelwork for the building of 
railway bridges spanning the great 
rivers of this sub-continent. 


MARTIN 
69 BURN 
LIMITED 


MARTIN BURN HOUSE, 
12, Mission Row, Calcutta-| 





Branches: New Delhi * Bombay* Kanpur Patna 
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Front and back views of an astrolabe (instrument to measure positions of stars, local timings etc.), brass works, 
Mughal style, dated 1071 A.H. (1667 A.D.), Bharat Kala Bhavan 


WITH COMPLIMENTS, SPACE DONATED BY 


JAY SHREE TEA & INDUSTRIES LTD. 


INDUSTRY HOUSE, 10 CAMAC STREET, CALCUTTA 17 


Tel.: 211071 | 


A. K. ESSAJEE 


INDIAN ARTS & ANTIQUES 









`” A GOVERNMENT OF INDIA UNDERTAKING 


| 

| 

5. MERI FOR ITS | 
Ee A * WORLD WIDE 

| ка SHIPPING SERVICES 


/ à STEELCRETE HOUSE, DINSHAW WACHA 
/| ROAD, BOMBAY го 

Wa Branches at Calcutta & Mombasa. 

. `, Agents at all principal ports of the world. 
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Krishna stealing butter, early Rajasthani style, sixteenth century, Bharat Kala Bhavan 


WITH COMPLIMENTS, SPACE DONATED BY 


THE BHARAT COMMERCE & INDUSTRIES LTD. 


INDUSTRY HOUSE, 10 CAMAC STREET, CALCUTTA 17 
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| हादिक शुभकामनाओं के साथ, 
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SHRAVANA—A miniature painting from the Baramasa set, Marwar, late 18th century. 
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For all your insurance requirements 


please contact: 


ALL INDIA GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
PODAR CHAMBERS, 

SAYED ABDULLA BRELVI STREET, 

FORT, BOMBAY-1. 


Chairman: 


RAMNATH ANANDILAL PODAR 


Transacts: 
FIRE. MARINE. MISCELLANEOUS. MOTOR 


Branches at: 
AHMEDABAD, BHOPAL, BANGALORE, COIMBATORE, 
CALCUTTA, HYDERABAD, INDORE, 
JULLUNDUR, JABALPUR, MADRAS, 
MADURAI, NAGPUR, NEW DELHI, 
SURAT, TIRUCHIRAPALLI, 
TUTICORIN. 


With the Compliments of | 


M/s. LUCHHMINARAIN KANORIA & CO. 
Leading Gunny Merchants 
134, Biplabi, Rash Behari Bose Road, 
CALCUTTA-1 


Branch: VIJAYAWADA 


Gram: Phone: 
"BARDANA" 22-9201 (6 Lines) 
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| 
With Best Compliments from | 
| 
AHMED WOOLLEN MILLS — 
| 
Manufacturers of : | 
| 
ALL KINDS OF WORSTED YARNS & FABRICS | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Factory : Market Office: Admn. Office 
Ambernath (C. Riy.) 87, Tambakanta, Karim Building 
Distt. Thana, Nakhoda Street, 56. Mohamedali Rd 
Maharashtra. Bombay-3 Bombay-3 | 
{ Office: 60 Office: 321495 | 
Phones I : 20 Phones I 328104 | 
Resi. : 23 252507 | 
| 
Grams: “KAIVEEPEE'' Grams: "KAIVEEPEE" | 
| 


A с o 
| 
| 
| 
| With 
| the | 
| | | 
| Compliments | 
| 
| of | 
BINNY LIMITED | 
| (The Bangalore Woollen, Cotton & Silk Mills), | 
| | 
| Agraharam Road, Bangalore-23 x 
| 
| | 
| | 
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निर्माण में परम्परा की रक्षा 
और आधुनिक प्रक्रियाओं का 
समन्वय हमारी विशेषता है 
हजारों साल पहले हमारे 9991 ने पीड़ित-जनों के 
खास्थ्य एवं सुखमय नीरोग जीवन के लिए आयुर्वेद 
की जो ज्योति जलाई थी .. 

आज़ डावर उसी के पुनीत प्रकाश में आयुर्वेद 
) सम्मत विशुद्ध ओषधियों के निर्माण द्वारा कोटि- 
कोटि रोगी-जनों को नया जीवन देने की साधना 
में deu 


( डा० एस० Фо FF ) प्राइवेट लि०, 
कलकत्ता - २६ 








Е am nothing but а mere lump of earth 
in the hands of the Potter. Truth 

and Love—ahimsa—is the only thing that 
counts. Where this 1s present, 

everything rights itself in the end. 


—Mahatma Gandhi 


. KAMANI TUBES PVT. LTD. 


Kamani Chambers, 
Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, 
BOMBAY 1. 


————— x x — 
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THE PENCH VALLEY COAL CO., LTD. 


= 


With Best Compliments of 


18, RABINDRA SARANI 
CALCUTTA-I 


Phone: 34-8652 (3 Lines) 
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A Treasure House of 


Old Andian Art & Crafts 
as well as jewellery 


aneor 


muna # вани 


KANGRA ART PALACE 


E-19, N.D.S.E. PART Il, NEW DELHI 


The ELGIN Mills Co., Ltd. 


. MILL NO. 1 Civil Lines . 


< 


(Estd. 1864) 


RAMESHWAR TANTIA, Chairman 
P. O. BOX NO. 11 KANPUR 1, U. P. INDIA 


Telegrams: ELGIN 


* High Class Towels 
and Towelling Cloth 

* Grey Sheetings 

* Bleached Longcloth 

* Bed Sheets 

* Sanforized Drills 

* Cellular Shirtings 

* Tents and 

* Prints 


Specialists 
in: 


If it’s ELGIN /t's good! 


—— w 


MILL NO, 2 Cooperganj 
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Centre for 1 


——— 


Those who Those who keep things cool depend on DANFOSS things cool! depend on DANFOSS 


Like manufacturers of refrigerators, water coolers, ice-cream cabinets, beverage coolers, freezers 


by DANFOSS (INDIA) LTD. Most of them are leading names in the refrigeration business. 
Other DANFOSS Controls manufactured are for water supply, compressed air units, refrigera- 
tion, air-conditioning plants and automobile cooling systems. They are marked by assurance of 


| 
| 
| 
x and room and packaged air-conditioners. They insist on thermostats and driers manufactured 
| 
| 


quality which has made DANFOSS, Nordborg, Denmark, an internationally accepted enterprise. 


DANFOSS (INDIA) LIMITED, 
P. O. Box 6, GHAZIABAD, U.P. 


Sole Distributors: LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED, ро. Box 278, Bombay 1 
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YOUNG SCULPTORS, 
NATUBHAI & BALKISHAN RAVAL 
CALL 
DENA BANK 
THE FRIEND OF.ARTISANS. 
FOR A GOOD REASON. 


"From our father, we inherited 
the art and received training in 
stone-carving. From DENA BANK 
we received a loan which put us 
on the road to success and helped 
us to bring this ancient and beau- 
tiful art to our people.“ 


ОУ 


RATAN BATRA 


Whatever your vocation, 

let DENA BANK 
PEOPLE’S LOAN SCHEME 
help you also. 


M DENA BANK 


Head Office: 
| Devkaran Nanjee Bldgs., 





- t 17, Horniman Circle, Bombay 1. 





CALICO MUSEUM OF TEXTILES, AHMEDABAD 


Sinte Its foundation in 1948, the CALICO MUSEUM has earned international recogni- 
tion as one of the most important collection of Indian textiles in the world. Now, the 
museum is publishinga series of well-illustrated and scientifically classified catalogues 
in the form of art volumes compiled by experts which, when completed, will cover all 
branches of India's rich textile heritage, and thus constitute a major contribution to 
textile scholarship, indispensable to all future students of the subject. 


All volumes are edited by John Irwin, Keeper of Oriental Art at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London, and the first five titles are as follows: 


VOLUME 

| PAINTED AND PRINTED FABRICS 
by John Irwin & Margaret Hall 

II INDIAN EMBROIDERIES 
by John Irwin & Margaret Hall 

111 INDIAN PIGMENT PAINTINGS ON CLOTH 
by Margaret Hall 

IV INDIAN COSTUMES 
by Margaret Hall 

V CARPETS AND VELVETS 
by Jasleen Dhamija 


The first volume is now in press and will be published this year; others will follow at 
the rate of atleast one each year. 


In 1955, the Calico Museum started publishing the first journal devoted to Indian textile 
scholarship, under the title JOURNAL OF INDIAN TEXTILE HISTORY. The 7 volumes 
so far published have been eagerly sought by textila scholars all over the world, and 
the first three volumes are now out of print; selected articles {гот these have now been 
reprinted under the title STUDIES IN INDO-EUROPEAN TEXTILE HISTORY, by John 
Irwin and P. R. Schwartz, now available at Rs. 30. The other 4 issues of the Journal are 
still available from limited stocks. 


th i inu ournal i ur of issuing a series of monogra» 
[n 1969, the Museum discontinued the Journal in favour of issuing — e : 

phs; the first, entitled PRINTING ON COTTON AT AHMEDABAD, INDIA IN 1678, by 
P. R. Schwartz, has been published this year. It is based on a Tth-century French ma- 
nuscript giving an eye-witness account of the contemporary conditions of manufacture. 


Price Rs. 10. 


All publications are available from: ^ š 
The Secretary, Calico Museum of Textiles, P.B. No. 28, Ahmedabad, India, 
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AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


SEATTLE 


Offers The Fastest Service 


From 
INDIA 


To 


PACIFIC COAST OF 
NORTH AMERICA AND CANADA 


General Agents: 


EVERETT STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


4, GOVERNMENT PLACE NORTH. 


Telephone: 23-8821/23 


CALCUTTA-1. 


Telex: 581 


With Best Compliments 


from 


G. B. & COMPANY 


(JUTE MILL MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS) 


Office: 
3 Metaji Subhas Road, 
Calcutta-! 
23-1702/3 


Works: 
38/39, Joybibi Road, 
Ghusuri, Howrah. 

66-3915 
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With 
Best | 
| 
Compliments | 
of | 
| 
HINDUSTHAN BOBBIN INDUSTRIES | 
| 
35, Canal East Road, | 
CALCUTTA-11 | 
Phone : Gram : 
35-5134 (3 Lines) “Bullion” 
The 
Bombay Woollen Mills (P) Ltd. 
Registered Office: 
20, Ambalal Doshi Street, Fort, | 
BOMBAY-l. BR 
Mills: 
Mogul Lane, Lady Hardinge Road, Mahim, i 
BOMBAY-16. DD. | 
Spinners and Manufacturers of: 
Worsted Yarns, Mixed Yarns (Grey & Dyed) 
of High quality for | 
Weaving, Hosiery & Hand Knitting. 
Also 
Manufacturers of: | 
Fancy Worsted and Mixed Suitings of Best quality | 
Telephone: umm Cable: 
Office: 259491-2-3 Bombay: 011-2107 Portcall 
Factory: 452023 Amritsar: 034-205 — 











With Best Compliments from 


T UNITED PROVINCES SUGAR CO. LTD. 
INDIA EXCHANGE, 3RD FLOOR 
CALCUTTA-1 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY SUGAR 


Gram: *"UPISUGAR" mo s 'phone: 





With Compliments of 


SINCLAIR & CO. 
(1869 - 1971) 
WELLESLEY HOUSE, 7, WELLESLEY PLACE, CALCUTTA-1 


Phones: 23-8304/05 Cable: O T E C K Telex: 7168 А/В CLAIR 


Promoting Exports and International Shipping 
Through A Century of Service 








BHARAT KALA BHAVAN 


THE MUSEUM OF ARTS, BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 





Founded in 1920, by a group of pioneers In this field, Bharat Kala Bhavan x 
became a department of Banaras Hindu University in 1950. Since then it | 
has grown into one of the finest collections of its kind in the world | 


PUBLICATIONS: 

1. Kala-Nidhi 
(Hindi Journal) 

2. Malwa Painting 
by Anand Krishna 

3. Anwar-e-Suhaili (in press) 
by Rai Krishnadasa 

4 


Colour prints and photographs of art objects 
available for sale 
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With best compliments from 


PODAR GROUP OF CONCERNS 


Chairman: SHRI GANESH PODAR 


SHREE SHAKTI MILLS LTD. 
JAIPUR SPINNING & WEAVING MILLS LTD. 
PODAR PLASTICS PRIVATE LTD. 
LANDED ESTATES LTD. | 
PODAR SONS PRIVATE LTD. | 
NATIONAL TRADERS PRIVATE LTD. 
PODAR FINANCE PRIVATE LTD. 
G. R. PODAR FOUNDATION | 
Educational Institutions: | 
Seth Anandilal Podar High School, Bombay | 


Raja Ramdeo Podar Multi-Purpose Higher Secondary School, Jaipur 
R. A. Podar College of Commerce & Economics, Bombay 


Office Address: PODAR CHAMBERS, S. A. BRELVI ROAD, FORT, X 1 
Tele, : 269011 8 lines. Telex. 011: 2108 
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ШШ | Ап illustrated leaf from the Prajiapáramità Manuscript: Buddha subduing Nialagiri, udi 
| үү in Gomindra Pal's regnal year 4, eastern India, 12th century. Bharat Kala Bhavan 
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